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PREFACE 


In preparing this edition it has been thought desirable to make 
some changes, both with the view of rendering the book mote 
convenient to the reader, and bringing the argument as much as 
possible up to date On the one hand, an entirely new chapter 
has been introduced dealing with the evidence of “‘ The Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles,” an ancient treatise which had not been 
published when the last edition was issued ‘Much pertinent 
matter regarding the martyrdom of Ignatius, which has hitherto 
only formed part of the preface to the sixth and complete editions, 
has now been suitably incorporated in the teat In a similar 
way, considerable additions have been made to the chapter on 
Tatian, dealing with more recent information on the nature of 
his Diatessaron Α still more important insertion 1n this edition 
15. a critical examination of the use of the works of Josephus by 
the author of the third Synoptic and the Acts of the Apostles, 
by which fresh light has been thiown upon the date at which 
those writmmgs must have been produced 

On the other hand, the long lists of writers on different subjects 
treated τῷ the text have been omutted, where direct quotations 
have not been made from their works, or where such references 
were not considered specially interesting The long linguistic 


analyses of speeches in the Acts of the Apostles, and unneces- 
sary Greek quotations in the notes throughout, have also been 


omitted as of little interest to general readers Any student 


desirous of examining these 15 referred to the complete or eailier 


vin ῬΆΒΔΟΙ, ; 


editions Nothing has been removed, howcver, which 19. of any 
importance to the mam argument, and much that is of mtcrest 
has been added. ‘ 

For the rest, whatever improvement could be cficcted im the 
style of the book has been carefully carricd out, and it τς hoped 
that this edition has considerably gained n clearness and pre- 
cision Js\cept m this respect, the Conclusions have not been 
matenally altered, but, on the contrary, after bearmg the test of 
many years of thought and study, they are repeated with 


unhesitating confidence 
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INTROPUCTION 


THEORETICALLY, the duty of adequate inquuy into the truth of 
any statement of serious importance before believing it 1s univet- 
sally admitted Practically, no duty 1s more universally neglected 
This 1s more especially the case in regard to Religion, in which 
our concern 1s so great, yet whose credentials so few personally 
examine The difficulty of such an investigation and the inability 
of most men to pursue it, whethe: from want of opportunity or 
want of knowledge, are, no doubt, the chief 1easons for this 
neglect , but another, and scarcely less potent, obstacle has piob- 
ably been the odium which has been attached to any doubt 
regarding the domimant religion, as well as the serious, though 
coveit, discouragement of the Church to all critical examination 
of the title-deeds of Christianity The spint of doubt, if not of 
intelligent inquiry, however, has, of late years, become too stiong ἔοι 
1epiession, and, at the present day, the peitinency of the question 
of a German wniter, “ Are we still Christians?” 1ecelves uncon- 
scious 1lustration from many a popular pulpit and many a social 
discussion 

The prevalent characteristic of popular theology in England at 
this time may be said to be a tendency to eliminate from Chris- 
tianity, with thoughtless dexterity, every supeinatural element which 
does not quite accord with current opinion, and yet to ignore the 
fact that in so doing it has practically been altogether abandoned 
This tendency 1s fostered with illogical zeal by many distin- 
guished men within the Church itself, who endeavour to arrest 
the pursuing wolves of doubt and unbelief which press upon 
it by practically throwmg to them, scrap by scrap, the very 
doctrines which constitute the claims of Christianity to be regarded 
as a Divine Revelation at all They try to spiritualise or dilute 
that which remains mto a form which does not shock then 
reason, and yet they cling to the delusion that they still 
1etain the consolation and the hope of truths which, if not divinely 
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revealed, are mere human speculation regarding matters beyond 
1eason 

Christianity itself distinctly clams to be a direct Divine 
Revelation of truths beyond the natural attamment of the human 
intellect To submit the doctrines thus revealed, therefore, to 
criticism, and to clip and prune them down to the standard of 
human reason, whilst, at the same time, their supernatural 
character 1s maintained, 15 an obvious absurdity Christianity 
must either be recognised to bea Divine Revelation beyond man’s 
criticism, and, in that case, 1ts doctrines must be 1eceived even 
though Reason cannot be satisfied, or the claims of Christianity 
to be such a Divine Revelation must be disallowed, 1n which case 
it becomes the legitimate subject of criticism like every other 
human system One or other of these alternatives must be 
adopted , but to assert that Christianity 1s Divine, and yet to deal 
with 1t as human, 15 illogical and wrong 

When we consider the vast importance of the inteiests involved, 
therefore, 1t must be apparent that there can be no more urgent 
problem for humanity to solve than the question Is Christianity 
a supernatural Divine Revelation or not? To this we may 
demand a clear and decisive answer The evidence must be of 
no uncertain character which can warrant our abandon.ng the 
guidance of Reason, and blindly accepting doctrines which, if not 
supernatural truths, must be rejected by the human intellect as 
monstrous delusions We propose in this work to seek a con- 
clusive answer to this momentous question 

We must, by careful and impartial investigation, acquire the 
right to our belief, whatever it may be, and not float like a mere 
waif into the nearest haven Even true conclusions which are 
arrived at either accidentally or by wrong methods are dangerous 
The current which by good fortune led to-day to truth may 
to-morrow waft us to falsehood 

If we look at the singular diversity of views entertained, not 
only with regard to the doctrines, but also to the evidences, of 
Christianity, we cannot but be struck by the deplorable position 
in which Divine Revelation is now placed 

Orthodox Christians may be divided into two broad classes, 
one of which professes to base the Church upon the Bible, and 
the other the Bible upon the Church The one party assert that 
the Bible is fully and absolutely inspired, that it contains God’s 
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revelation to man, and that it 1s the only and sufficient ground 
for all religious belief , and they maintain that its authenticity 1s 
proved by the most ample and urefragable eaternal as well as 
internal evidence On the other hand, men of undoubted piety 
and learning, as well as unquestioned orthodoxy, admit that the 
Bible 1s totally without literary or historical evidence, and cannot 
for ἃ moment be uphell upon any such grounds as the revealed 
word of God , that none of the great doctrines of ecclesiastical 
Christianity can be deduced from the Bible, but that, notwith- 
standing this absence of external and internal evidence, this 
Revelation stands upon the sure basis of the mspiration of the 
Church Can the unsupported testimony of a Church which in 
every age has vehemently maintained errors and denounced truths 
which are now universally recognised, be considered sufficient 
guarantee of Divine Revelation® Obviously, there is no ground 
for accepting from a fallible Church and fallacious tradition 
doctrines which, avowedly, are beyond the criterion of reason, and 
therefore require miraculous evidence 

With belief based upon such uncertain grounds, and with such 
vital difference of views regarding evidence, it 1s not suiprising that 
ecclesiastical Christianity has felt its own weakness, and entrenched 
itself against the assaults of investigation Such inquiry, however, 
cannot be suppressed Mere scientific questions may be regarded 
with apathy by those who do not feel their personal bearing It 
may possibly seem to some a matter of little practical importance 
to them to determine whether the earth revolves round the sun, or 
the sun round the earth , but no earnest mind can fail to perceive 
the immense personal importance of Truth in regard to Religion 
the necessity of investigating, before accepting, dogmas, the right 
interpretation of which 15 represented as necessary to salvation 
and the clear duty, before abandoning reason for faith, to exercise 
reason, 1n order that faith may not be mere credulity 

It was in this conviction that the followmg mquny into the 
reality of Divine Revelation was originally undertaken, and 1n this 
spirit others should enter upon it Anable wnter, who will not be 
suspected of exaggeration on this subject, has said “The majority 
of mankind, perhaps, owe their belief, rather to the outward 
influence of custom and education, than to any strong principle of 
faith within, and it 1s to be feared that many, if they came to 
perceive how wonderful what they believed was, would not find 
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their behef so easy, and so matter-of-course a thing as they appear 
to find 1t”t Ifit 1s to be more than a mere question of priority of 
presentation whether we are to accept Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
or Christianity, we must strictly and fearlessly examine the evidence 
upon which they profess to stand, The neglect of evammation 
can never advance truth, as the severest scrutiny can never retard 
it but belef without discrimmation can only foster ignoiance and 
superstition 

To no eainest mind can such inquiry be otherwise than a serious 
and often a painful task , but, dismissing preconceived ideas and 
preferences derived from habit and education, and seeking only 
the Truth, holding it, whatever 1t may be, to be the only object 
woithy of desire ΟἹ capable of satisfying a rational mind, the quest 
cannot but end im peace and satisfaction In such an investigation, 
however, to quote words of Archbishop Whateley, “It makes all 
the difference in the world whether we place Truth in the first place 
or in the second place”, for if Truth acquired do not compensate 
for every pet illusion dispelled, the path is thoiny indeed, although 
it must sull be faithfully trodden 


*7 B Movley, BD, on Mirieles, Banpton Lectiees, 1865, 2nd ed, 
p 4 
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PART I] 


CHAPTER I. 
MIRACLES IN RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY 


Ar the very outset of mquiry into the origin and true character 
of Christianity we are brought face to face with the Supernatural 
Christianity professes to be a Divine revelation of truths which 
the human intellect could not otherwise have discovered It 15 
not a form of ieligion developed by the wisdom of man and 
appealing to his reason, but a system miraculously communicated 
to the human race, the central doctrines of which are either 
superhuman or untenable 1 the truths said to be revealed were 
either of an ordinary character or naturally attainable, they would 
at once discredit the claim to a Divine ongin No one could 
maintain that a system discoverable by reason would be super- 
naturally communicated The whole argument for Christianity 
turns upon the necessity of such a revelation, and the consequent 
probability that it would be made 

There is nothing singular, 1t may be remarked, in the claim of 
Chnstianity to be a direct revelation from God With the 
exception of the regions of Greece and Rome, which, however, 
also had their subsidiary supposition of Divine inspiration, there 
has scarcely been any system of religion which has not been 
proclaimed to the world as a direct Divine communication Long 
before Christianity claimed this character, the religions of India 
had anticipated the idea To quote the words of an accomplished 
scholar ‘“‘According to the orthodox views of Indian theologians, 
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not a single lme of the Veda was the work of human authois 
The whole Veda 1s in some way or other the work of the Deity, 
and even those who received 11 were not supposed to be ordinary 
motitals, but bemgs raised above the level of common humantty, 
and less hable, therefore, to error in the reception of revealed 
truth ”! The same origin 15 claimed for the religion of Zoroaster, 
whose doctiines, beyond doubt, exercised great influence at least 
upon Jater Jewish theology, and whose Magian followers are 
appropriately introduced beside the cradle of Jesus, as the first 
to do honour to the birth of Christianity In the same way 
Mohammed announced his religion as directly communicated from 
heaven 

Chustianity, however, as a religion professing to be divinely 
revealed, 1s not only supernatural in origin and doctrine, but its 
claim to acceptance 1s necessarily based upon supernatural 
evidence, for it 1s obvious that tiuths which require to be 
miraculously communicated do not come within the range of our 
mtellect, and cannot, therefore, be intelligently recerved upon 
internal testimony ‘‘And, certainly,” says an able Bampton 
Lecturei, “if 1t was the will of God to give a revelation, there are 
plain and obvious reasons for asserting that miracles are necessary 
as the guarantee and voucher for that revelation A revelation 1s, 
properly speaking, such only by virtue of telling us something 
which we could not know without it But how do we know that 
that communication of what 1s undiscoverable by human reason 
15 true? Our reason cannot prove the truth of it, for it 15 by the 
very supposition beyond our reason ‘There must be, then, some 
note or sign to certify to it and distinguish it as a true communi- 
cation from God, which note can be nothing else than a miracle ”? 
ΤῊ another place the same Lectuier stigmatises the belief of the 
Mohammedan “as in its very principle irrational,” because he 
accepts the account which Mohammed gave of himself, without 
supernatural evidence 3 The belief of the Christian 1s contrasted 
with it as rational, “because the Christian beheves in ἃ super- 
natural dispensation upon the proper evidence of such a dispensa- 
tion viz ,the miraculous ”* Mohammed 1s reproached with having 
“‘an utterly barbarous idea of evidence, and a total miscalculation 
of the claims of reason,” because he did not consider miraculous 
evidence necessary to attest a supernatural dispensation, “ whereas 


*M Muller, Chzps from a German 1Workshop, 1867, vol 1, p 18 

*J B Mozley, BD, Bampton Lecturer in 1865, on Afzzacles, and ed, 
1867, p 6f 

3/6, p 30, cf Butler, Analogy of Religeon, pt u, chip vn, $3, Paley, 


A ee of the Eurdences of Cha istranity, ed Whately, 1859, p 324 ff 
nae Pat ἢ 


THE NECESSITY OF MIRACULOUS EVIDENCE ὃ 
the Gospel 1s adapted to perpetuity for this cause especially, with 
others, that τὸ was founded upon a true calculation, and a foresight 
of the permanent need of evidence, our Lord admitting the 
inudequacy of His own mere word, and the necessity of a rational 
guarantee to His revelation of His own nature and commission ”! 

The spontaneous offer of *miraculous evidence, indeed, has 
always been advanced as a special characteristic of Christianity, 
logically entitling it to acceptance in contradistinction to all other 
religions ‘It is an acknowledged historical fact,” says Bishop 
Butler, “that Christianity offered itself to the world, and demanded 
to be received, upon the allegation ze, as unbelievers would 
speak, upon the pretence of muracles, publicly wrought to attest 
the truth of τ in such an age , and Christianity, mcluding the 
dispensation of the Old Testament, seems distinguished’ by this 
from all other religions ”? 

Most of the great English divines have clearly recognised and 
asserted the necessity of supernatural evidence to establish the 
reality of a supernatural revelation Bishop Butler affirms 
muracles and the completion of prophecy to be the “ direct 
and fundamental proofs” of Chnistianity3 Elsewhere he says: 
“The notion of a miracle, considered as a proof of a divine 
mission, has been stated with great exactness by divines, and 15, 
I think, sufficiently understood by everyone ‘There are also 
invisible miracles the Incarnation of Christ, for instance which, 
being secret, cannot be alleged as a proof of such a mission, but 
require themselves to be proved by visible miracles Revelation 
itself, too, 1s miraculous, and miracles are the proof of 1t 4 
Paley states the case with equal clearness “In what way can a 
revelation be made but by miracles? In none which we are able 
to conceive ”5 His argument, in fact, 1s founded upon the prin- 
ciple that ‘‘nothing but miracles Could decide the authority ” of 
Christianity® In another work he asserts that no man can 
prove a future retribution but the teacher ‘“ who testifies by 
miracles that his doctrine comes from God”? Bishop Atterbury, 
again, referring to the principal doctrines of ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity, says ‘It 1s this kind of Truth that God 1s properly said 
to reveal, Truths, of which, unless revealed, we should have 


2b, p 32 

Ti he Sere of Relegeon, pt u ᾿ ch νι, ὃ 3 

7, ρὲ u,ch vu 4 7χὐ,Ρὶ u,ch n,§1r 

A View of the Evidences of Christranity ‘* Preparatory Considerations, "’ 


6 7,0 τά 
7 Moral Pialosoph iv, book v Speaking of Chnistianity, m another place, 


he calls myracles and prophecy ‘‘that splendid apparatus with which its 
mission was introduced and attested ” (book 1v ) - 
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always continued ignorant; and ’tis in order only to prove these 
Truths to have been really revealed that we affirm Miracles to be 
Necessary ”? 

Dr Heurtley, Margaret Professor of Divimity m the University 
of Oxford, after pomting out that the doctrines taught as the 
Christian Revelation are such as céuld not by any possibility have 
been attained by the unassisted human reason, and that, conse- 
quently, 11 15 reasonable that they should be attested by miracles, 
continues: “ Indeed, 1t seems inconceivable how without miracles 

including prophecy m the notson of a miracle it could suffi- 
ciently have commended itself to men’s belief? Who would 
beheve, or would be justified in beheving, the great facts which 
constitute its substance on the tfse dea of an unaccredited 
teacher? and hon, except by miracles, could the first teacher be 
accredited? Paley, then, was fully warranted τη the assertion 
that ‘we cannot conceive a revelation’ such a revelation of 
course as Christianity professes to be, a revclation of truths which 
transcend man’s abihty to discover ‘to be substantiated without 
miracles’ Other credentials, it 1s true, might be exhibited 27 
addition to miracles—and such it would be natural to look for 
but it seems impossible that miracles could be dispensed with ”? 
Dr Mansel bears similar testrmony “A teacher who proclaims 
himself to be specially sent by God, and whose teaching 15 to be 
received on the authority of that mission, must, from the nature 
of the case, establish his claim by proofs of another hind than 
those which merely evince his human wisdom or goodness A 
superhuman authonty needs to be substantiated by superhuman 
evidence , and what 1s superhuman τς miraculous "3 

Newman, in discussing the idea and scope of miracles, says 
“A revelation that 15, a direct message from God to man 
itself bears in some degree a miraculous character And as a 
revelation itself, so again the evidences of a revelation may all 
more or less be considered miraculous It might even be 
said that, strictly speaking, no evidence of a revelation 1s con- 
ceivable which does not partake of the character of a miracle, 
since nothing but a display of power over the existing system of 
things can attest the immediate presence of Him by whom it was 
originally estabhshed 4 

Dr Mozley has stated in still stronger terms the necessity that 


* Sermons, etc Sermon vin , ‘* Miracles the Most Prope: Way of Proving 
any Religion” (xol πὶ, 1766, p 199) 

* Rephes to Essays and Rees, 1862, p 151 

3 Ards to Fath, 4th ed , 1863, p 35 


4 Two Essays on Seriptiie Miracles and on Ecclesrastical, vy John 
Newman, 2nd ed, 1870, p 6f 
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Christianity should be authenticated by the evidence of miracles 
He supposes the case that a person of evident integrity and lofti- 
ness of character had appeared, eighteen centuries ago, announcing 
himself as pre-exstent from all eternity, the Son of God, Maker 
of the world, who had come down from heaven and assumed the 
form and nature of man im o#der to be the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins pf the world, and so on, enumerating other 
doctrines Of Christianity Dr Mozley then asks ‘“ What would 
be the inevitable conclusion of sober reason respecting that person ? 
The necessary conclusion of sober reason respecting that person 
would be that he was disordered τῷ his understanding By no 
rational being could a just and benevolent life be accepted as 
proof of such astonishing announcements Miuracles are the 
necessary complement, then, of the truth of such announcements, 
which, without them, are purposeless and abortive, the unfinished 
fragments of a design which is nothing unless it 15 the whole 
They are necessary to the justification of such announcements, 
which indeed, unless they are supernatural truths, are the wildest 
delusions ”* He, therefore, concludes that “Christianity cannot 
be maintained as a revelation undiscoverable by human reason, a 
revelation of a supernatural scheme for man’s salvation, without 
the evidence of miracles ”? 

In all pomts Christianity 1s emphatically a Supernatural 
Religion, claiming to be divine 1 its ongin, superhuman in its 
essence, and miraculous in its evidence It cannot be accepted 
without an absolute belief in miracles, and those who profess to 
hold the religion whilst they discredit its supernatural elements 
and they are many at the present day have widely seceded from 
ecclesiastical Christianity Muracles, it 1s true, are external to 
Christianity in so far as they are evidential, but masmuch as 1t 1s 
admitted that miracles alone can attest the reality of Divine 
1evelation they are still inseparable from it , and as the contents 
of the revelation are, so to say, more miraculous than its attesting 
miracles, the supernatural enters into the very substance of Chris- 
tianity, and cannot be elimmated It 1s obvious, therefoie, that 
the reality of miracles 1s the vital point in the mvestigation which 
we have undertaken If the reality of miracles cannot be estab- 
lished, Christianity loses the only evidence by which its truth can 
be sufficiently attested If mnacles be incredible, the super- 
natural revelation and its muaculous evidence must together be 
rejected 

This fact 1s thoroughly recognised by the ablest Chnstian 
divines Dean Mansel, speaking of the position of miracles in 


* Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 14 *Jb,p 23 
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regard to Christianity, says ‘The question, however, assumes ἃ 
very different character when it relates, not to the comparative 
importance of miracles as evidences, but to their reality as facts, 
and as facts of a supernatural hind For, if this 15 demied, the 
demal does not metely remove one of the supports of a faith 
which may yet rest secucly on other grounds Qn the contrary, 
the whole system of Chistian belief witly its evidences all 
Christianity, i shoit, so far as it has any title to that name, so far 
as it has any special relation to the person or the teaching of 
Christ, 15 overthrown at the same me”? A Iittle further on he 
says “If there be one fact recorded in Scupture which 19 
entitled, in the fullest sense of the word, to the name of a 
miracle, the Rusurriciion ot Curisr is that fact Here, at 
least, 19 an instance in which the entire Chistian faith must stand 
or fall with our belief in the supematural’? He, therefore, 
properly repudiates the view, “which represents the question of 
the possibility of muracles as one which merely affects the 
external accessories of Christianity, leaving the essestial docts ines 
untouched”3) Dr Mosley, in a similar manner, argues the insepar- 
able union of miracles with the Christian faith ‘Indeed, not 
only are miracles comjoimed with doctrine in Christianity, but 
miracles are inserted 22 the doctrine and are part of its contents 
A man cannot state his belief as a Christian m the terms of the 
Apostles’ Creed without asserting them Can the doctrine of 
our Lord’s Incarnation be disjoined from one physical miracle ἢ 
Can the doctrine of His justification of us and intercession for us 
be disjomed from another? If a miracle 1s incorporated as 
an article in a creed, that article of the creed, the miracle, and the 
proof of it by a miracle, are all one thing The great muracles, 
therefore, upon the evidence of which the Christian scheme 
rested, being thus inserted in the Christian Creed, the belief in 
the Creed was of itself the belief in the miraculous evidence of 
it Thus miracles and the supernatural contents of Christianity 
must stand or fall together”* Dr Heurtley, referring to the dis- 
cussion of the reality of miracles, exclaims ‘It 1s not too much 
to say, therefore, that the question 1s vital as 1egards Christianity ”5 
Dr Westcott not less emphatically makes the same statement 
“Tt 1s evident,” he says, “that if the claim to be a miraculous 
religion is essentially incredible, apostohc Christianity is simply 
false The essence of Christianity hes in a miracle, and, if it 
can be shown that a miracle 15 either impossible or incredible, all 
further inquiry into the details of its history 1s superfluous m a 


* Ards to Faith, 1863, p 3 7h, 


Ρ 4 
3 76, Ὁ § 4 Bampton Lecttses, 1865, p 21 ἢ 
5 Replies to Essays and Reviews, 1862, p 143. 
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religious point of view” Similarly, Dr Farrar has said “ How- 
ever skilfully the modern ingenuity of semi-belef may have 
tampered with supernatural imterpositions, it 1s clear to every 
honest and unsophisticated mind that, 1f miracles be incredible, 
Christianity 1s false If Christ wrought no miracles, then the 
Gospels are untrustworthy Ὁ If the Resuirection be meiely a 
spiritual idea, or a mythicised hallucination, then our religion has 
been founded on an error 2 

It has been necessary clearly to point our this indissoluble 
connection between ecclesiastical Christianity and the supernatural, 
in order that the paramount importance of the question as to the 
credibility of miracles should be duly appreciated Our inquiry 
into the ieality of Divine Revelation, then, whether we consider 
its contents or its evidence, practically reduces itself to the very 
sumple issue Are muracles antecedently credible? Did they 
ever really take place? We do not intend to confine ourselves 
merely to a discussion of the abstract question, but shall also 
endeavour to form a correct estimate of the value of the specific 
allegations which are advanced 


Having, then, ascertained that miracles are absolutely necessaty 
to attest the reality of Divine revelation, we may proceed to 
examine them more closely, and for the present we shall confine 
ourselves to the representations of these phenomena which are 
given in the Bible Throughout the Old Testament the doctrine 
15 inculcated that supeinatural communications must have supei- 
natural attestation God 1s described as arming his servants with 
power to perform wonders, in order that they may thus be 
accredited as his special messengers The Patnarchs and the 
people of Israel generally are represented as demanding “a sign ’ 
of the reality of communications said to come from God, without 
which, we are led to suppose, they not only would not have 
believed, but would have been justified in disbelieving, that the 
message actually came from him ‘Thus Gideon} asks for a sign 
that the Lord talked with him, and Hezekiah* demands proof of 
the truth of Isaiah’s prophecy that he should be restoied to health 
It 1s, however, unnecessary to refer to instances, for it may be 
affirmed that, upon all occasions, miraculous evidence of an 
alleged divine mission 1s stated to have been required and 
accorded 

The startling information 15 at the same time given, however, 


* The Gospel of the Resuisection, τᾷ ed , 1874, p 34. 
δ The IWetness of History to Christ, Hulsean Lectures for 1870, 2nd ed, 
1872, p. 25 
3 Judges vi 17 42Kingsw 88 
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that miracles may be wiought to attest what 15. false, as well as to 
acciedit what τς true In one place* it 1s declared that, if a 
prophet actually gives a sign or wonder, and it comes to pass, but 
teaches the people, on the strength of it, to follow other gods, théy 
are not to hearken to him, and the prophet 1s to be put to death 
The false miracle 1s, here,? attributed to God himself ‘For the 
Lord you1 God proveth you, to know whether ye love the Lord 
you God with all your heart and with all your soul” In the book 
of the Prophet Ezekiel the case 1s stated in a still stronger way, 
and God 1s represented as directly deceiving the prophet ‘“ And 
if the prophet be deceived when he hath spoken a thing, I the 
Loid have deceived that prophet, and I will stretch out my hand 
upon him, and will destroy him from the midst of my people 
Israel 3 God, in fact, 1s represented as exerting his almighty 
powei to deceive a man, and then as destroying him for being 
deceived In the same spirit 1s the passage+ τὰ which Micaiah 
describes the Lord as putting a lying spirit into the mouths of the 
prophets who incited Ahab to go to Ramoth-Gilead Elsewhere,5 
and notably in the New Testament, we find an ascription of real 
signs and wonders to another power than God Jesus himself 15 
1epresented as warning his disciples against false prophets, who 
work signs and wonders ‘Many will say to me in that day, Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name 
cast out devils? and in thy name done many wonderful works ?” 
of whom he should say “1 never knew you , depart from me, ye 
that work imiquity © And again in another place “For false 
prophets shall arise, and shall work signs and wonders (σημεῖα 
καὶ τέρστα) to seduce, if it were possible, the elect”? Also, 
when the Pharisees accuse him of casting out devils by Beelzebub, 
the prince of the devils, Jesus asks “ΒΥ whom do your children 
cast them out ?”8 a reply which would lose allits point if they were 
not admitted to be able to cast out devils In another passage 
John is described as sayimg ‘Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name, who followeth not us, and we forbad him ”9 
Without multiplying instances, however, there can be no doubt of 
the fact that the reality of false miracles and lying wonders 1s 
admitted in the Bible 

The obvious deduction from this 1epresentation of muracles 1s 


: Deut vm 1 ff 3 Deut xm 3 

3 Evehs sv g = The narrative of God’s hardening the heait of Pharaoh in 
otder to bring other plagues upon the land of Egypt is in this vein 

4 1 Kings wan 14-23 
, > The counter miricles of the Egyptian sorceiers need not be referred to as 
instances Ex vu 11, 12, 22, 

: Matt vu 22, 23 7 Mark xm 22 

Matt vn 27, 9 Mark ix 38 
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that the source and purpose of such supernatmal phenomena 
must always be exceedingly uncertain? Their evidential value 18, 
therefore, profoundly affected, “αἰ being,” as Newman has said of 
antbiguous miracles, “antecedently improbable that the Almighty 
should rest the credit of His revelation upon events which but 
obscurely implied His immedfate presence”? As it τς affirmed 
that other supernatural beings eust, as well as an assumed Personal 
God, by whose agency miracles are performed, it 15 impossible to 
argue with reason that such phenomena are at any time specially 
due to the intervention of the Deity Newman recognises this, 
but passes over the difficulty with masterly lightness of touch 
After advancing the singular argument that our knowledge of 
spirits 1s only denved from Scripture, and that their existence 
cannot be deduced from nature, whilst he asserts that the being of 
a God a Personal God be 1t remembered can be so discovered, 
and that, therefore, miracles can only properly be attributed to 
him, he proceeds: “Still, it may be necessary to show that on our 
own principles we are not open to inconsistency That 1s, it has 
been questioned whether, in admitting the existence and power of 
Spints on the authority of Revelation, we are not in danger of 
invalidating the evidence upon which that authority rests For 
the cogency of the argument for miracles depends on the assump- 
tion that interruptions in the course of nature must ultimately 
proceed from God, which 15 not true if they may be effected by other 
bemgs without His sanction And it must be conceded that, 
explicit as Scripture 1s 1n considering miracles as signs of Divine 
agency, it still does seem to give created spirits some power of 
working them, and even 11 its most literal sense intimates the 
possibility of working them in opposition to the true doctrine 
(Deut απ 1-3, Matt χλὶν 24, 2 Thess π 9-11)3 Newman 
1epudiates the attempts of various writers to overcome this 
difficulty by making a distinction between great muracles and 
small, many miracles and few, or by referring to the nature of the 
doctrine attested in order to determine the author of the muracle, 
or by denying the power of spints altogethe:, and explaining away 
Scripture statements of demoniacal possession and the narrative 
of the Lord’s Temptation “ Without having 1ecouise to any of 
these dangerous modes of answering the objection,” he says, “it 


1 Tertullian saw this difficulty, and in his work agaist Marcion he argues 
that miracles alone, without prophecy, could not sufficiently prove Chnist to be 
the Son of God, for he points out that Jesus himself forewarned his disciples 
that false Christs would come with signs and wonders, hike the mnacles which 
he himself had worked, whom he enjoined them beforehand not to believe 
Adv Maie,m 3 So rso the Author of the Clementines, xv 14, 

2? Two Essays on Aliacles, p 31 

3 /é,p sof 
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may be suffictent to reply that since, agreeably to the antecedent 
sentiment of reason, God has adopted miracles as the seal of a 
disime message, we believe he will never suffer them to be so 
counterfeited as to decerve the humble inquirer * This 1s the 
only reply which even so powerful a reasoner as Newman can give 
to an objection based on distinct Statements of Scripture itself 
He cannot deny the validity of the objection, he can only hope or 
beheve in spite of it Personal belief, independent of evidence, 
is the most common and the weakest of arguments at the best, 
it 15 preyudice masked in the garb of reason It 1s perfectly clear 
that miracles beng thus acknowledged to be common both to God 
and to other spirits they cannot be considered a distinctive 
attestation of divine intervention , and as Spinoza finely argued, 
not even the mere existence of God can be inferred from them, 
for, as a miracle τῷ a limited act, and never expresses more than a 
certain and limited power, it 1s certain that we cannot from such 
an effect conclude even the existence of a cause whose power 15 
infinite 3 

This dual character obviously leads to many difficulties in 
defining the evidential function and force of miracles and we 
may best appreciate the dilemma which 1s involved by continuing 
to follow the statements and arguments of divines themselves 
To the question whether miracles are absolutely to command, the 
obedience of those in whose sight they are performed. and 
whether upon their attestation the doer and his doctrine are to 
be accepted as of God Archbishop Trench unhesitatingly replies 
“ΤΕ cannot be so for side by side with the miracles which serve 
for the furthering of the kingdom of God runs another line of 
wonders, the counter-workings of him who is ever the ape of the 
Most High 3 The deduction 15 absolutely logical and cannot 
be demed ‘This fact. he says “that the kmgdom of hes has 
its wonders no less than the kingdom of truth is itself sufficient 
evidence that miracles cannot be appealed to absolutely and 
finally im proof of the doctnne which the worker of them 
proclaims ’ This being the case it 1s important to discover how 
miracles perform their function as the indispensable evidence for 
a Divine revelation, for with this disability they do not seem to 
possess much potentiality. Archbishop Trench then offers the 
following defimtion of the function of miracles “A muracle 
does not prove the truth of a doctnne, or the divine mission of 
him that brings it to pass = That which alone it claims for him at 
the first is a mght to be hstened to it puts him πὶ the alternatwe 


* Two Evvays on Suripture Mareiks p 31 f 
© Ofera,ed TamPrit= vol cap τῇ, 5] 
3 Nets on th. Miracles of our Lord Sth ed , 1866, p 22 
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of being from heaven or from hell The doctrine must first 
commend itself to the conscience as being good, and only then 
can the miracle seal it as dzvene But the first appeal is from the 
déctrine to the conscience, to the moral nature of man”! Under 
certain circumstances, he maintains, their evidence 1s utterly to be 
rejected “But the purpose of the miracle,” he says, “ being, as 
we have seen, to confgrm that which 1s good, so, upon the other 
hand, where the mind and conscience witness against the doctrine, 
not all the miracles in the world have a night to demand sub- 
mission to the word which they seal On the contrary, the great 
act of faith is to believe, against, and in despite of them all, in 
what God has revealed to, and implanted in the soul of the holy 
and the true, not to believe another Gospel, though an angel 
from heaven, or one transformed into such, should bring 1t 
(Deut xm 3, Gal 1 8), and instead of compelling assent, 
miracles are then rather warnings to us that we keep aloof, for 
they tell us that not merely hes are here, for to that the conscience 
bore witness already, but that he who utters them 1s more than a 
common deceiver, 1s eminently ‘a liar and an Anti-christ,’ a false 
prophet standing in more immediate connection than other 
deceived and evil men to the kingdom of darkness, so that Satan 
has given him his power (Rev xm 2), is using him to be an 
especial organ of his, and to do a special work for him”? And 
he lays down the distinct principle that ‘‘The muracle must 
witness for itself, and the doctrme must witness for itself, and 
then, and then only, the first is capable of witnessing for the 
second ”3 

These opmions are not peculiar to the Archbishop of Dublin, 
but are generally held by divines, although Dr Trench expresses 
them with unusual absence of reserve Dr Mozley emphatically 
affirms the same doctrine when he says ‘A miracle cannot oblige 
us to accept any doctrine which 15 contrary to oui moral nature, 
or to a fundamental principle of religion” Dr Mansel speaks 


* Notes, etc, p 25 Di Trench’s views are of considerable eccentricity, 
and he seems to reproduce in some degree the Platonic theory of Remt- 
niscence He continues ‘‘For all revelation presupposes in man a power 
of recognising the truth when τὲ 1s shown him—that it will find an answer in 
him—that he will trace m it the lmeaments of a friend, though of a frend 
from whom he has been long estianged, and whom he has well-nigh forgotten 
It 1s the finding of a treasure, but of a treasure which he himself and no other 
had lost The dental of this, that there is m man any organ by which truth 
may be recognised, opens the door to the most boundless scepticism—1s, 
indeed, the dental of all that 15 god-lhkke in man” (2b, p 25) The Arch- 
bishop would probably be shocked if we suggested that the god like organ of 
which he speahs 1s Reason 

5 76 0. }Ὁ 27f 3 7ό.,.0 33. 

* Banpton Lectut es, 1865, p 35. 
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to the same effect “If a teacher claiming to work miracles 
proclaims doctrines contradictory to previously established truths, 
whether to the conclusions of natural religion or to the teaching 
of a forme: revelation, such a contradiction 1s allowed, even by 
the most zealous defenders of the evidential value of miracles, to 
mvalidate the authonty of the teafher But the mght conclusion 
from this atimission is not that true myacles are invalid as 
evidences, but that the supposed miracles in this case are not 
true miracles at all 7¢€, are not the effects of Divine power, but 
of human deception or of some other agency ' A passage from 
a letter wntten by Dr Arnold which is quoted by Dr Trench in 
support of his views both illustrates the doctrine and the necessity 
which has led to its adoption“ You complain” says Dr Arnold, 
writing to Dr Hawkins, “of those persons who judge of a revela- 
tion not by its evidence, but by its substance It has always 
seemed to me that its substance 15 a most essential part of its 
evidence , and that miracles wrought m favour of what was foolish 
or wicked would only prove Manicheism We are so perfectly 
ignorant of the unseen world that the character of any supernatural 
power can only be judged by the moral character of the state- 
ments which it sanctions Thus only can we tell whether it be 
a revelation from God or from the Devsil 5 In another place 
Dr Arnold declares “ Miracles must not be allowed to overrule 
the Gospel. for it 1s only through our belief in the Gospel that 
we accord our belief to them ”3 


3 Aids to Faith, p 32 

* Life of Arnold, nu, p 226 

3 Lectures on Modern History, p 137 Those who hold such views forget 
that the grertest miracles of ecclesiastical Chnstianity are not e\ternal to it, 
but are the essence of its pnncipal dogmas If the “signs nd ‘* wonders 
which form what may be called the collateral miracles of Christianity are only 
belies ed m consequence of belief in the Gospel, upon what basis does belief in 
the miraculous birth, the Incarnation, the Resurrection, Ascension, and other 
leading dogmas, rest? These are themselyes the Gospel Newman, the 
character of whose mind leads him to believe every miracle the evidence 
against which does not absolutely prohibit his doing so, rather thin only those 
the evidence for which constrains him to belief, supports ecclesiastical miracles 
somewhat at the expense of those of the Gospels He points out that only a 
few of the latter now fulfil the purpose of evidence for 2 Divine revelation, ind 
the rest are sustumed and authenticated by those few, that ‘*The many 
never have been evidence except to those who saw them, and hive but held 
the place of doctrine ever since, like the truths revealed to us about the unseen 
world, which are matters of faith, not means of conviction They have no 
existence, as it were, out of the record in which they are found” He then 
proceeds to refer to the criterion of a miracle suggested by Bishop Douglas 

We may suspect nuracles to be false the account of which was not published 
at the time or place of their alleged occurrence, or, 1f so published, yet without 
careful attention being called to them Ὁ Newman then adds. “Yet St Mark 
is said to have written at Rome, St Luke in Rome or Greece, and St John 
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It 1s obvious that the mutual dependence which 1s thus estab- 
hshed between miracles and the doctrines m connection with 
which they are wrought destroys the evidential force of miracles, 
afd that the first and the final appeal 1s made to reason The 
doctrine, τη fact, proves the miracle instead of the miracle attesting 
the doctrine Divines of cofirse attempt to deny this, but no 
other deduction from, their own statements 1s logically possible 
Miracles, according to Scripture itself, are producible by various 
supernatural beings, and may be Satanic as well as Divine , man, 
on the other hand, 1s so ignorant of the unseen world that 
avowedly-he cannot, from the miracle itself, determine the agent 
by whom it was performed,’ the miracle, therefore, has no 
intrinsic evidential value How, then, according to divines, does 
it attain any potentiality® Only through a favourable decision on 
the part of Reason or the “moral nature in man” regarding the 
character of the doctrine The result of the appeal to Reason 
respecting the morality and credibility of the doctrme determines 
the evidential status of the miracle The doctrine, therefore, 15 
the real criterion of the miracle which, without it, 1s necessarily an 
object of doubt and suspicion 

We have already casually referred to Newman’s view of such a 
relation between muacle and doctrine, but may here more fully 
quote his suggestive remarks ‘‘ Others, by referring to the nature 
of the doctrine attested,” he says, “in order to determine the 
author of the miracle, have exposed themselves to the plausible 
charge of adducing, first the miracle to attest the divinity of the 
doctrine, and then the doctrine to prove the divinity of the 
miracle”? This argument he characterises as one of the “‘dangerous 
modes” of removing a difficulty, although he does not himself 
point out a safer, and, ina note, he adds “There 15 an appear- 
ance of doing honour to the Christian doctrines in representing 
them as zafrinsically credible, which leads many into supporting 
opinions which, carried to their full extent, supersede the need of 
miracles altogether It must be recollected, too, that they who 
are allowed to praise have the privilege of finding fault, and may 
reject, according to their @ grtorz notions, as well as recetve. 


at Ephesus, and the earliest of the Evangelists wrote some years afte: the 
events recorded, while the latest did not wiite for sixty years , and moreover, 
true though it be that attention was called to Chnstianity from the first, yet it 
1s true also that 1t did not succeed at the spot where it arose, but principally 
at a distance from it” (Zwo Essays on Mu acles, etc , 2nd ed , 1870, p 2321) 
ΠΟΙ much these remarks might have been extended and strengthened by one 
more critical and less ecclesiastical than Newman need not here be stated 

* Newman says of a miracle ‘‘ Considered by itself, it 15 at most but the 
tohen of a superhuman being” (Zwo Zssays, p 10) 

2? Two Essays, etc, p 51s 
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Doubtless the divinity of a clearly immoral doctrine could not be 
evidenced by miracles, for our belicf in the moral attributes of 
God 15 much stronger than our conviction of the negative proposi- 
tion that none but He can interfere with the system of naturt! 
3ut there 15 always the danger of extending this admission beyond 
16 proper limits, of supposing oufschyces adequate judges of the 
tendency of doctrines, and, because unasoisfed reason informs us 
what 15 moral and immoral in our own case, of attempting to 
decide on the abstract morality of actions These remarks are 
In nowsse Inconsistent with using (as was done in a formcr section) 
our actual knowledge of God’s attributes, obtaincd from a survey 
of naturc and human affairs, in determining the probability of 
certain professed miracles having procceded from Him Τί 15 one 
thing to infer from the cxpersence of Iifc, another to imagine the 
charactcr of God from the gratuitous conceptions of our own 
minds”? Although Newman apparently fails to perceive that he 
himsclf thus makes reason the criterion of miracles, and thercfore 
incurs the condemnation with which our quotation opcns, the 
very indecision of his argument illustrates the dilemma in which 
divincs are placed Dr Movlcy, however, still more directly 
condemns the principle which we arc discussing that the doctrine 
must be the criterion of the miracle—although he also, as we have 
secn, Cloewhere substantially affirms it He says “The position 
that the revelation proves the miracles, and not the miracles the 
revelation, admits of a good qualificd meaning, but, taken 
literally, 1115 a double offence against the rule that things arc properly 
proved by the proper proof of them; for a supcrnatural fact zs 
the proper proof of a supernatural doctrine; while a supernatural 
doctrine, on the other hand, 15 certainly πο, the proper proof of a 
supernatural fact 3 


1 In another place, however, Newman, contrasting the © Rationalistic” and 
Catholic” tempers, and condemning the formcr, says‘ Rationalism 35 a 
ecrtain abuse of rcason—that 1s, a use of it for purposes for which i never was 
intended, and 15 unfitted = ‘Lo rationalise in matters of revelation 15 to make 
our reason the standard and measure of the doctrincs revealed , to stipulate 
that those doctrincs should he such as to carry with thom thar own justifica- 
tion, to reject them if they come in collision with our existing opinions 
or habits of thought, or are with difficulty harmonised with our existing stoch 
of knowledge” (Zssays, Crt and Hest, 1872, vol 1, p 31), and a little 
further on “ΓΛ like desire of judging for one’s self 15 discernible in the 
orginal fall of man Ἰυνς did not belicve the Temptcr any more than God’s 
word, tll she perceived ‘ the fruit was good for food’” (76 | Ρ 33) Newman, 
of coursc, wishcs to limit his principle precisely to suit his own convenicncc , 
but in permitting the rejection of a supposed revelation in spite of miracles, on 
the ground of our disapproval of sts morality, 1.15 obvious that the doctrine 15 
substantially made the final criterion of the miracle 

- Lwo Essays, ete, Ὁ 51, note (1) 

3 Bamplon Lectures, 1865, p. 19. 
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This statement 1s obyiously true, but it 1s equally undemable 
that, their ongin bemg uncertam, miracles have no distinctive 
evidential force How far, then, we may inquue in_ order 
thoroughly to understand the position, can doctrines prove the 
reality of miracles or determine the agency by which they are 
performed? In the case of moral truths within the hmits of 
reason, 1ἰ 15 evident that doctrines which are in accordance with 
our ideas of what 19 good and mght do not require miraculous 
evidence at all They can secure acceptance by their own merits 
alone «At the same time, it 1s universally admitted that the truth 
or goodness of a doctrine 15, 1. itself, no proof that 1t emanates 
directly from God, and consequently the most obvious wisdom 
and beauty mn the doctrine could not attest the Divine ongin of a 
miracle Such truths, however, have no proper connection with 
revelation at all‘ Zhese truths,” to quote the words of Bishop 
Atterbury, “ were of themselves sufficiently obvious and plain, and 
needed not a Divine testimony to make them plainer Βαΐ the 
truths which are necessary in this manner to be attested are 
those which are of positive institution , those which, if God had 
not pleased to 1606] them, human reason could not have 
discovered , and those which, even now they are revealed, human 
reason cannot fully account for and perfectly comprehend ”* 
How 15 it possible, then, that reason or “the moral nature in man ” 
can approve as good, or apprectate the fitness of, doctrines which 
in their very nature are beyond the criterion of reason ?? What 
reply, for instance, can reason give to any appeal to 11 regarding 
the doctrine of the ‘Trinity or of the Incarnation? If doctrines 
the truth and goodness of which are apparent do not afford any 
evidence of Divine revelation, how can doctrmes which reason 
can neither discover nor comprehend attest the Divine origin of 
miracles? Dr Movley clearly recognises that they cannot do so 
“The proof of a revelation,” he says—and, we may add, the proof 
of a miracle, itself species of revelation “which 1s contamed in 
the substance of a revelation, has this inherent check or limit 1m it 
vis, that 1t cannot reach to what 15 undiscoverable by reason 
Internal evidence 15 itself an appeal to reason, because at every 
step the test 1s our own appreciation of such and such an idea or 
doctrine, our own perception of its fitness, but human reason 
cannot in the nature of the case prove that which, by the 
very hypothesis, lies beyond human reason ”3 It naturally follows 
that no doctrine which lies beyond reason, and therefore requires 


* Sez mous, 8th ed , 1766, vol 11, p 198 

? Bishop Butler says “Ἢ Christiamity 1s 1 scheme quite beyond ow compre- 
hension ” (Analogy of Religion, partu,ch iv, § 1) 

3 Bampton Lectures, 1865, p 15 
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the attestation of mnacles, can possibly afford that indication of 
the source and reality of miracles which 1s necessary to endow 
them with evidential value, and the supernatural doctrine must, 
therefoie, be rejected in the absence of miraculous evidence of a 
decisive character ; 

Dr Mozley labours earnestly, but unsuccessfully, to restore to 
miracles as evidence some part of that potentiality of which these 
unfortunate limitations have deprived them Whuilst, on the one 
hand, he says, ‘“ We must admit, indeed, an inherent modification 
in the function of a miracle as an instrument of proof,”' he argues 
that this 1s only a limitation, and no disproof of it, and he contends 
that “The evidence of miracles 15 not negative, because it has 
conditions ”? His reasoning, however, 1s purely apologetic, and 
attempts, by the unreal analogy of supposed limitations of natural 
principles and evidence, to excuse the disqualifying limitation of the 
supernatural He 1s quite conscious of the serious difficulty of the 
position ‘The question,” he says, “may at first sight create a 
dilemma Ifa miracle 1s nugatory on the side of one doctrine, 
what cogency has it on the side of another? Is it legitimate to 
accept its evidence when we please, and reject 1t when we please Ὁ" 
The only reply he seems able to give to these very pertinent 
questions 1s the remark which immediately follows them “ Butin 
truth a miracle 1s never without an argumentative force, although 
that force may be counterbalanced ”3 In other words, a miracle 1s 
always an argument, although it 1s often a bad one _ It 1s scarcely 
necessary to go to the supernatural for bad arguments 

It might naturally be expected that the miraculous evidence 
selected to accredit a Divine revelation should possess certain 
unique and marked characteristics It must, at least, be clearly 
distinctive of Divine power, and exclusively associated with Divine 
truth It 15 inconceivable that the Deity, deigning thus to attest 
the reality of a communication from himself of truths beyond the 
criterion of reason, should not make the evidence simple and 
complete, because, the doctrines proper to such a revelation not 
being appreciable from internal evidence, it 1s obvious that the 
external testimony for them if it 1s to be of any use must be 
unmistakable and decisive The evidence which 1s actually 
produced, however, so far from satisfying these legitimate 
anticipations, lacks every one of the qualifications which reason 
antecedently declares to benecessary Miracles are not distinctive 
of Divine power, but are common to Satan, and they are admitted 
to be performed in support of falsehood as well as in the service of 
truth They bear, indeed, so little upon them the impress of their 
origin and true character that they are dependent foi their 


* Bampton Lectines, p 25 2 1b, Ὁ 25 3 1b, p 25 
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recognition upon our judgment of the very doctrines to attest 
which they are said to have been designed 

Even taking the representation of muracles, therefore, which 
divines themselves give, they are utterly mcompetent to perform 
their contemplated functions If they are superhuman they aie 
not super-Satamic, and there “is no sense im which they can be 
considered munaculously evidential of anything To argue, as 
theologians do, that the ambiguity of their testimony 15 deliberately 
intended as a trial of our faith 1s absurd, for, reason beng unable 
to judge of the nature eithe: of supernatural fact or supernatural 
doctrine, 1t would be mere folly and injustice to subject to such a 
test beings avowedly incapable of sustaining it Whuilst it 15 
absolutely necessary, then, that a Divine revelation should be 
attested by miraculous evidence to justify our beheving it, the 
testimony so-called seems, 1n all respects, unworthy of the name, 
and presents anomalies much more suggestive of human invention 
than Divine onginality We are, in fact, prepared, even by the 
scriptural account of miracles, to expect that further examination 
will supply an explanation of such phenomena which will wholly 
remove them from the region of the supernatural 


CHAPTER II 
ς 
MIRACLES IN RELATION TO THE ORDER OF ΝΑΊΘΕΕ 


\WirHovut at present touching the question as to their reality, it 
may be well to ascertam what miracles are considered to be, and 
how far, and in what sense, it 1s asserted that they are supernatural 
We have, hitherto, almost entirely confined our attention to the 
arguments of Enghsh divmes, and we must for the present 
continue chiefly to deal with them, for 1t may broadly be said that 
they alone, at the present day, maintain the reality and supernatural 
character of such phenomena No thoughtful mind can fail to 
see that, considering the function of miracles, this 1s the only 
logical and consistent course* The insuperable difficulties in the 
way of admitting the reality of mnacles, however, have driven the 
great majority of continental, as well as very many English, 
theologians who still pretend to a certain orthodoxy, either to 
explain the miracles of the Gospel naturally, or to suppress them 
altogether Since Schlerermacher denounced the idea of Divine 
interuptions of the order of nature, and explained away the super- 
natural character of miracles, by defining them as merely relative 

miracles to us, but in reality mere anticipations of human 
knowledge and power his eaample has been more or less followed 
throughout Germany, and almost every expedient has been 
adopted by would-be orthodox wniters to reduce, or altogether 
eliminate, the miraculous elements The attempts which have 
been made to do this, and yet to maintain the semblance of 
unshaken belief in the main points of ecclesiastical Christianity, 
have lamentably failed, from the hopeless nature of the task and 
the fundamental error of the conception The endeavour of 
Paulus and his school to get nd of the supernatural by a bold 
naturalistic interpretation of the language of the Gospel naratives, 
whilst the credibility of the record was represented as intact, was 
too glaring an outrage upon common sense to be successful, but it 
Was scarcely more illogical than subsequent efforts to suppress the 


* Newmin writes‘ Nay, 1f we only go so far as to realise what Chnistianity 
15, when considered merely as a creed, and what stupendous overpowering 
facts are involved in the doctrine of a Divine Incarnation, we shall feel that no 
miracle can be great after it, nothing strange or marvellous, nothing beyond 
expectttion ” (Zzvo Lssays on δι) ipture Alrracles, etc , 1870, p 185) 
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muraculous, yet retain the creed The great majority of modern 
German critics, howeve1, reyect the muraculous altogether, and 
consider the question as no longer worthy of discussion, and most 
of*those who have not distinctly expressed this view either resort 
to every linguistic device to evade the difficulty, or betray by their 
hesitation the feebleness of their belief* In dealing with the 
question of miracles, therefore, it 1s not to Germany we must turn, 
but to England, where their reality 1s still maintained 

Archbishop Trench rejects with disdain the attempts of Schleier- 
macher and others to get md of the miraculous elements of 
miracles, by making them 1elative, which he nghtly considers to 
be merely “a decently veiled denial of the miracle altogether ”,? 
and he will not accept any reconciliation which sacrifices the 
miracle, “which,” he logically affirms, “1s, in fact, no miracle, if 
it lay in nature already, if 1t was only the evoking of forces latent 
therein, not a new thing, not the bringing in of the novel powers 
of a higher world, if the mysterious processes and powers by 
which those works were brought about had. been only undiscovered! 
hitherto, and not undiscoverable, by the efforts of human 
inquiry 3. When Dr Trench tnes to define what he considers 


t It may be well to refer more particularly to the views of Ewald, one of the 
most profound scholars, but, at the same time, arbitrary critics, of this time 
In his great work, Geschechte des Volhes Is: ael, he rejects the supernatural 
from all the ‘‘ miracles” of the Old Testament (cf III Ausg 1864, Band1, 
Ρ. 385 ff, un, p 88f, 101 ff , 353 ff), and in the fifth volume Chvestus us 
Zezt, he does not belie his previous opinions He deliberately repudiates the 
miraculous birth of Jesus (v p 236), rejects the supernatural from the birth of 
John the Baptist, and demes the relationship (Luke 1 36) between him and 
Jesus (p 230 ff) The miraculous events at the Crucifixion are mere poetical 
imaginations (p 581) The Resurrection 1s the creation of the pious longing 
and excited feeling of the disciples (Band vi Gesch des Apost Zettalters, 
1858, p 71 f ), and the Ascension, its natural sequel (vi p 95f) In regard 
to the miracles of Jesus, his treatment of disease was principally mental and 
by the exercise of moral influence on the mind of the sich, but he also 
employed external means, inquired into the symptoms of disease, and his 
action was subject to the laws of Divine order (v pp 291-299) Ewald 
spiritualises the greater miracles until the physical basis 1s almost completely 
lost In the miracle at the marriage of Cana, ‘‘ water itself, under the 
influence of his spirit, becomes the best wine,” as τί still does wherever his 
spirit is working in full power (v p 329) The miraculous feeding of 5,000 
15 a Narrative based on some tradition of an occasion in which Jesus, ‘‘ with the 
smallest external means, but infinitely more through his spirit and word and 
prayer, satisfied all who came to him”—an allegory, in fact, of the higher 
satisfying power of the bread of life—which in course of time grew to the 
consistency of a physical miracle (v p 442) The raising of the son of the 
widow of Nain 1s represented as a case of suspended animation (v p 424) 
In his latest worh, Dee Lehie der Bibel von Gott, Ewald elimmates all the 
miraculous elements from Revelation, which he extends to all historical 
religions (with the exception of Mohammedanism), as well as to the region of 
the Bible (1, p 18, § 8) 

? Notes on 271) acles, pr 74 3/b,p 75 
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the real character of miracles, however, he becomes, as might be 
expected, voluminous and obscure He says “An estra- 
ordinary Iivine casualty, and not that ordmary which we achnow- 
ledge everywhere, and in everything, belongs, then, to the 
essence of the miracle, powers of God other than those which 
have always been working, such,‘indeed, as most seldom or 
never have been working. before ‘The unresting activity of God, 
which at other times hides and conceals itself behind the veil of 
what we term natural laws, does in the nuracle unveil itself, it 
steps out from its concealment, and the hand which works 19 
lad bare Beside and beyond the ordinary operation of nature, 
higher powers (higher, not as coming from a higher source, but as 
bearing upon higher ends) intrude and make themselves felt even 
at the very springs and sources of her power”! ‘Not, as we 
shall see the greatest theologians havc always earnestly contended, 
contva naturam, but fvefer naturam, and supa naturam ”? 
Further on he adds ‘ Beyord nature, beyond and above the 
nature which we know, they are, but not contrary to τι 
Newman, in a similar strain, though with greater directness, says 
“The miracles of Scripture are undeniably beyond nature”, and 
he explains them as “ wrought by persons consciously exercising, 
under Divine guidance, a power committed to them for definite 
ends, professing to be immediate messengers from heaven, and to 
evidencing their mission by their miracles "4 

Miracles are here descnbed as “beside,” and “beyond,” and 
“above” natuie , but a moment’s consideration must show that, 
in so far as these terms hive any meaning at all, they are simply 
evasions, hot solutions, of a difficulty Dr Trench 1s quite 
sensible of the danger in which the definition of imiracles places 
them, and how fatal to his argument it would be to admit that 
they are contrary to the order of natuie “The miracle,” he 
protests, “1s not thus “a#atuzal, nor could it be such, since the 
unnatural, the contrary to order, 15 of itself the ungodly, and can 
in no way, therefore, be affirmed of a Divine work, such as that 
with which we have to do ”5 The Archbishop, 1n this, however, 15 
clearly arguing from nature to miracles, and not from miracles to 
natuie He does not, of course, know what miracles really are; 
but, as he recognises that the order of nature must be maintained, 
he 1s forced to assert that miracles are not contrary to nature He 
1epudiates the idea of their being natural phenomena, and yet 
attempts to deny that they aie unnatural They must either be 
the one or the other Indeed, that his distinction is purely 


* Notes on Aliiacles, p 12 °1b,p 12, note 2 3 7ῦ,Ρ 14 
+ Two Essays on Scripture Mu acles, etc, p 116 
5 Notes on Miacles, p 15 
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imaginary, and inconsistent with the alleged facts of Scriptural 
muacles, is apparent from Dr Trench’s own illustrations The 
whole argument is a mere quibble of woids to evade a palpable 
dilemma Newman does not fall into this error, and more boldly 
faces the difficulty He agmits that the Scnpture miracles 
“innovate upon the impressions which are made upon us by the 
order and the laws ofsthe natural world”, and that “walking on 
the sea, or the resurrection of the dead, 1s a plain reversal of its 
laws ”? 

Take, for instance, the multiplication of loaves and fishes 
Five thousand people are fed upon five barley loaves and two 
small fishes, “and they took up of the fragments which remained 
twelve baskets full ”3 | Dr Trench is forced to renounce all help 
in explaining this miracle from natural analogies, and he admits 
“We must simply behold .n the multiplying of the bread” (and 
fishes ὃ) ‘an act of Divine omnipotence on His part who was the 
Word of God not, indeed, now as at the first, of absolute 
creation out of nothing, since there was a substratum to work 
on in the orginal loaves and fishes, but an act of creative accre- 
tion ”4 It will scarcely be argued by anyone that such an “act of 
Divine omnipotence” and “ creative accretion ” as this multiphica- 
tion of five baked loaves and two small fishes 1s not contrary to 
the order of natures For Dr Trench has himself pointed out 
that there must be interposition of man’s art here, and that “a 
grain of wheat could never by itself, and according to the laws of 
natural development, issue in a loaf of bread ”6 

Undaunted by, or rather unconscious of, such contradictions, 
the Archbishop proceeds with his argument, and with new defin1- 
tions of the miraculous 80 far from being disorder of nature, he 
continues, with audacious precision ‘The true miracle 1s a 
higher and a purer nature, coming down out of the world of 
untroubled harmonies into this world of ours, which so many 
discords have jarred and disturbed, and bringing this back again, 
though it be but for one mysterious prophetic moment, into 
harmony with that higher ”7 In that “higher and purer nature ” 
can a grain of wheat issue ina loaf of bread? We have only to 
apply this theory to the miraculous multiplication of loaves and 


* Two Essays on Sertptiure Ale acles, etc , p 154 2 16,p 158 
3 Matt x1v 20 + Notes on Muracies, p 274 f 


5 Newman, referring to this amongst other miracles as ‘‘a far greater 
mnovation upon the economy of nature than the miracles of the Church 
upon the economy of Scripture,” says ‘‘There 1s nothing, for instance, 
m nature at all to parallel and mitgate the wonderful history of the 
multiplication of an artificially prepared substance such as head” (7wo 
Lssays, p 1571) 

© Notes on Muacles, p 274 7/b,p 15. 
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4 
fishes to perceive how completely it [5 the creation of Dry, Trench’s 
poetical fancy 

These passages fairly illustrate the purely imaginary and arbitraiy 
nature of the definitions which those who maintain the reality and 
supernatural characte: of miracles give of them The fayourite 
hypothesis 1s that which ascribes miracles to the action of unknown 
law Archbishop Trench naturally adopts ¢ ‘‘ We should see in 
the miracle,” he says, “not the infraction of a law, but the 
neutralising of a lower Jaw, the suspension of it for a time by a 
higher”, and he asks with indignation whence we dare conclude 
that, because we know of no powers sufficient to produce miracles, 
none exist “They exceed the laws of ova nature, but it does 
not therefore follow that they exceed the laws of q@// nature,”" It 
1s not easy to follow the distinction here between “ ov? nature ” 
and “ αἰ nature,” since the oider of nature, by which miracles are 
judged, 1s, so far as knowledge goes, universal, and we haye no 
grounds for assuming that there 1s any other. 

The same hypothesis 1s elaborated by Di Mozley, Assuming 
the facts of miracles, he proceeds to discuss the question of their 
‘“referrbleness to unknown law,” in which expression he includes 
both “ va2known daw, or unknown connection with kxows law ”? 

Taking first the supposition of wknown connection with known 
law, he argues that, as a law of nature, in the scientific sense, 
cannot possibly produce single or isolated facts, it follows that na 
isolated or exceptional event can come under a law of nature dy 
direct observation , but, if 1t comes under it at all, if can only do 
so by some explanation, which takes it out of its isolation and joins 
it to a class of facts, whose recurrence indeed constitutes the law, 
Now Dr Mozley admits that no explanation can be given by which 
miracles can have an unknown connection with known law, 


* Notes on Afvacles, p 16 Dy Liddon writes on the evidential purpose of 
miracles and their nature, as follows ‘‘ But how 1s man enabled to identify the 
Author of this law withm him” (which the highest mstincts of the human con- 
science derive from the Christian Revelation and the life of Christ), ‘‘ perfectly 
1eflected as it 1s in the Christ, with the Author of the law of the Universe 
without him? The answer is, by miracle Mhracle 1s an mnovation upon 
physical law—or at least a suspension of some lower physical Jaw by the nter- 
vention of a higher one—-m the interests of morallaw The historical fact that 
Jesus Chnst rose from the dead identifies the Lord of physical life and death with 
the Legislator of the Sermon on the Mount Miracle is the certificate of 
identity between the Lord of Nature and the Lord of Conscience—the proof 
that He is really a moral being who subordinates physical to moral interests 
Mhracle 1s the meeting-point between intellect and the moral sense, because it 
announces the answer to the efforts and yearnings alike of the moral sense and 
the mtellect , because it announces revelation” (Some Elements of Religion, 
Lent Lectures, 1870 , H P Liddon, Ὁ D , Canon of St, Paul’s, 1872, p 741) 

* Bampton Lectizies, 1865, Ὁ 145 
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Takmg the largest class of muracles, bodily cures, the corte- 
spondence between a simple command οἱ piophetic notification 
and the’ cure 1s the chef characteistic of muacles, and dis- 
tinguishes them fiom mete marvels No violation of any law of 
nature takes place in either the cure or the piophetic announce- 
ment taken separately, but thé two taken together are the pioof of 
superhuman agency 4 He concludes that no physical hypothesis 
can be framed accounting for the superhuman knowledge and 
power involved in this class of miracles, supposing the miracles to 
stand as they are recorded 1n Scripture 1 

The inquiry is then shifted to the other and different question 
Whether miracles may not be instances of laws which ate as yet 
wholly unknown? This is generally called a question of ‘ higher 
law” that 1s to say, a law which compiehends under itself two οἱ 
more lower or Jess wide laws And the prmciple would be 
applicable to miracles by supposing the existence of an unknown 
law, hereafter to be discovered, under which miracles would come, 
and then considering whether this new law of miracles and the 
old law of common facts might not both be reducible to a still 
more general law, which comprehended them both; but Dr, Mozley, 
of course, recognises that the discovery of such a law of miracles 
would necessarily involve the discovery of fresh miiacles, foi to 
talk of a law of miracles without miracles would be an absurdity,3 
The supposition of the discovery of such a law of miracles, how- 
ever, would be tantamount to the supposition of a future new 
order of nature, from which it immediately follows that the whole 
supposition 15 relevant and futile as regards the present question 4 
For no new order of things could make the present order different, 
and a miracle, could we suppose it becoming the ordinary fact of 
another different order of nature, would not be less a violation of 
the laws of nature in the present one5 ‘This explanation 1s also 
1ejected 

We pause here to remark that throughout the whole inquiry 
into the question of miracles we meet with nothing from 
theologians but mere assumptions The facts of the narrative of 
the miracle are first assumed, and so are the theones by which it 
is eaplained Now, with regard to every theory which seeks to 
explain miracles by assumption, we may quote words applied by 
one of the ablest defendeis of miracles to some conclusion of 
straw, which he placed in the mouth of an imaginary antagonist in 
order that he might refute it “But the question 1s,” said 
Dr Mansel, “not whether such a conclusion has been asserted, as 
many other absurdities have been asserted, by the advocates of a 


* Bampton ΤΕ δ, 1865, pp 145-153 * J6, pp 153-159 
3 76,0 1541 +16, Ὁ 156 5 lb, p 157 
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theory, but whether it has been established on such scientific 
giounds as to be entitled to the assent of all duly-cultivated minds, 
whatever their own consciences may say to the contrary 1 

Immediately after his indignant demand for scientific accuraty 
of demonstration, 1 Mansel proceeds to argue as follows In the 
will of man we have the solitary infiance of an efficient causc, mn 
the highest sense of the term, acting among the physical causes 
of the material world, and producing results which could not 
have been brought about by any mere sequence of physical 
causes If amanof his own will throw a stone into the air, its 
motion, as soon as it has Icft his hand, 1s determined by a 
combmation of purely matenal laws but by what Zaz came it 
to be thownat all? ‘The law of gravitation, no doubt, remains 
constant and unbroken, whether the stone 1s lying on the ground 
οἱ moving through the air, but all the laws of mattcr could not 
have brought about the particular result, without the mterposition 
of the fiee will of the man who throws the stone — Substitute the 
will of God for the will of man, and the argument becomcs 
applicable to the whole extent of creation and to all the phenomena 
which it embiaces 3 

It 15 evident that this argument merely tends to prove that cvery 
effect must have a cause—a proposition too obvious to require any 
argument at all If aman had not thrown the stonc, the stone 
would have remained lymg on the giound No one doubts this 
We have here, however, this “solitary instance of ἢ efficient 
cause acting among the physical causes of the material world,’ 
producing iesults which are wholly determined by natural laws,3 
and incapable of producing any upposed to them Τί, therefore, 
we substitute, as Dr Mansel desires, “the will of God” for “the 
will of man,” we arrive at no results which are not in harmony 
with the order of nature We have no ground whatever for 
assumiig any efficient cause acting in any other way than in 
accordance with the laws of nature It 15, however, one of the 
gross fallacies of this aigument, as applied to miracles, to pass 
from the efficient cause producing results which are stnctly m 
accordance with natural laws, and determmed by them, to an 
assumed efficient cause producing effects which are opposed to 
natuial las ‘The restoration to hfe of a decomposed human 
body, and the mnaculous multiphcation of loaves and fishes, are 


* Mansel, Azds to Faith, p τὸ Ξ Jb,p 20 

3 Throughout this argument we use the term ‘ law” τῇ ats popular sense as 
representing the series of phenomena to which reference 1s made We do not 
think it necessary to discuss the assumption that the will of man 15 an “efficient 
cause”, it 1s sufficient to show that even admitting the premiss, for the sake of 
argument, the supposed consequences do not follow : 
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opposed to natural laws, and no assumed efficient cause conce- 
able, to which they may be 1eferred, can harmonise them 

Dr Mozley continues his argument in a similar way He 
inquires “Is the suspension of physical and matenal laws by a 
spiritual bemg inconceivable? We reply that, however mcon- 
ceivable this kind of suspensson of physical law 15, it 1s a fact 
Physical laws are suspended any time an animate being moves 
any part of its body, the laws of matter are suspended by the 
Jaws of hfe”* He goes on to maintain that, although it is tiue 
that his spimt 1s united with the matter in which 1f moves na 
way in which the Great Spinit who acts on matter in the miracle 
15 not, yet the action of God’s Spirit in the miracle of walking on 
the water is no more inconceivable than the action of his own 
spint in holding up his own hand ‘‘Antecedently, one step on 
the ground and an ascent to heaven are alike incredible But 
this appearance of incredibility 1s answered 1n one case litezally 
ambulando “How can I place any reliance upon it in the othe: ?” 
From this illustration, with a haste yery unlike his previous careful 
procedure, he jumps to the followmg conclusions ‘ The consti- 
tution of nature, then, disproves the incredibility of the Divine 
suspension of physical Jaw}; but, more than this, 1t creates a 
presumption forit ”3 The laws of life of which we have experience, 
he argues, are themselves in an ascending scale First come the 
laws which regulate unorganised matter, neat the laws of vegeta- 
tion, then the laws of animal life, with 1ts voluntary motion ; and, 
above these, again, the laws of moral being A supposed intelligent 
being whose experience was limited to one or more classes in this 
ascending scale of laws would be totally incapable of conceiving 
the action of the higher classes The progressive succession of 
laws 1s perfectly conceivable backward, but an absolute mystery 
forward “Analogy,” therefore, he contends, when in this ascend- 
ing series we arrive at man, leads us to expect that there 1s a 
higher sphere of Jaw as much above Zz as he 1s above the lower 
natures in the scale, and “supplies a presumption in favour of 
such a belief” And so we arrive at the question whether there 
18 or 1s not a God, a Personal Head in Nature, whose free will 
penetrates the universal frame invisibly to us, and 1s an omnipresent 
agent If there be, Dr Mozley concludes, then every miracle 
in Scripture 1s as natural an event in the untveise as any chemical 
experiment in the physical world 5 

This is precisely the argument of Dr Mansel regarding the 
“ Efficient Cause,” somewhat elaborated , but, howeve1 ingeniously 
devised, 1t 1s equally based upon assumption and defective in 


* Banpton Lectures, 1865, p 164 7/b,p 164 
346, p 164 4b, p 165 5/b,p 165 
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analogy The “classes of law” to which the Bampton lecturer 
refers aie really m no ascending scale Unoiganised matter, 
vegetation, and animal hfe may each have special conditions 
modifying phenomena, but they are all equally subject to natural 
lawns) Man 15 as much under the influence of gravitation as a 
stone is The special operation dt physical laws 15 not a modifi- 
cation of law, but Jaw acting under different conditions The 
law of gravitation suffers no alteration, whether it cause the fall of 
an apple or shape the orbit of a planet The reproduction of the 
plant and of the animal is regulated by the same fundamental 
punciple, acting through different organisms The mere superiority 
of man over lower forms of organic and iorganic matter does not 
lift him above physical laws, and the analogy of every grade in 
nature forbids the presumption that ngher forms may exist which 
are evempt from their control 

If in animated beings, as 15 affirmed, we have the solitary 
mstance of an “efficient cause” acting among the forces of nature, 
and possessing the power of initiation, this “efficient cause 
produces no disturbance of physical law Τίς action 15 a recog- 
nised part of the infinite variety of form within the order of nature , 
and although the character of the force exercised by 1t may not be 
clearly understood, its effects are regulated by the same laws as 
govern all other forces in nature If “the laws of matter are 
suspended by the laws of hfe’ each time an ammated being 
moves any part of its body, one physical law 1s counteracted in 
precisely the same manner, and to an equivalent degree, each 
time another physical law 1s called into action ‘The law of gravi- 
tation, for instance, is equally neutralised by the law of magnetism 
each time a magnet suspends a weight in the air In each case 
alaw is successfully resisted precisely to the extent of the force 
employed The arm that isiaised by the animated being falls 
again, in obedience to law, as soon as the force which raised it 15 
exhausted, quite as certainly as the weight descends when the mag- 
netic current fails This, however, 1s not the suspension of law 
in the sense of a mnacle, but, on the contrary, 1s simply the 
natural operation upon each other of co-existent laws It isa 
1ecognised part of the order of nature, and imstead of renderng 


* Dr Mozley says, in the prefice to the second edition of Ins Basmprtor 
Lectwves “Ttis quite tiue that we see laws of nature any day and any hom 
neutralised and counteracted in particular cases and do not luok upon such 
counteractions as other than the most natural events, but it must be remem- 
bered that, when this 1s the cise, the counteracting agency 1s 1s ordinary and 
constant an antecedent in nature 1s the agency which it counteracts The 
agency of the muscles and the agency of the magnet are as ordinary as the 
agency of gravitation which they both neutralise The elevation ofa body in 
the «ur by the force of an arm 1s 1 counteraction indeed of the law of gravitt- 
tion, but it 1s a counteraction of τὲ by another Jaw as natural as that of gravity 
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credible any supernatural suspension of laws, the analogy of 
animated beings distinctly excludes it The introduction of life in 
no way changes the 1elation between cause and effect, which con- 
stitutes the order of nature Life favours no presumption for the 
suspension of law, but, on the contrary, whilst acting in nature, 
universally exhibits the prevaléhce and mvaniability of law 

The supposed “Efficient Cause” 1s wholly circumscribed by 
law It 1s brought into existence by the operation of physical 
Jaws, and from the cradle to the grave it is subject to those laws 
The whole process of life is dependent on obedience to natural 
laws, and so powerless 1s this efficient cause to resist their jurisdic- 
tion that, in spite of its highest efforts, 1t pines ΟἹ ceases to exist 
in consequence of the mere natural operation of law upon the 
matter with which it 1s united, and without which it 1s impotent, 
It cannot receive an impression from without that 1s not conveyed 
in accordance with law, and perceived by an exquisitely ordered 
organism, in every part of which law reigns supreme; nor can it 
communicate from within except through channels equally ordered 
by law The “laws of life” act amongst the laws of matter, but 
are not independent of them, and the action of both classes of law 
is regulated by precisely the same principles “ 

Dr Mozley’s affirmation, that azfecedently one step on the 
ground and an ascent to heaven are alike incredible, does not help 
him, In that sense it follows that there is nothing that is not 
antecedently incredible, nothmg credible until it has happened, 
This argument, however, while it limits us to actual experience, 
prohibits presumptions with regard to that which is beyond eape- 
uence To argue that, because a step on the ground and an 
ascent to heaven are antecedently alike incredible, yet, as we 
subsequently make that step, therefore the ascent to heaven, which 


The fact, therefore, 1s in conformity with the laws of nature Butifthe same 
body is raised in the air without any application of a known force, 1t 1s not a 
fact in conformity with natural Jaw In all these cases the question 1s not 
whether a law of nature has been counteracted, for that does not constitute a 
fact contradictory to the laws of nature , but whether it has been counteracted 
by another natural law —_—sIf 1t has been, the conditions of science ἀγα fulfilled 

But if a law of nature has been counteracted by a law out of nature, it 1s of no 
purpose, with a view to naturalise scientifically that counteraction of a law of 
nature, to say that the law of nature has been gozzg om all the time, and only 
been neutralised, not suspended or violated These aie mere refinements of 
language, which do not affect the fact itself, that a new conjunction of ante 

cedent and consequent, wholly unlike the conjunctions in nature, has taken 
place The laws of nature have in that instance not woiked, and an effect 
contrary to what would have issued from those laws has been produced This 
1s ordinarily called a violation or suspension of the laws of natue, and χὲ seems 
an unnecessary refinement not to callit such But whatever name we give to 
it, the fact 1s the same , and the fact 1s not according to the laws of nature in 
the scientific sense” (p an f) 
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we cannot make, from incredible becomes credible, 1s a contradic- 
tion interms If the ascent be antecedently incredible, 1t cannot 
at the same time be antecedently credible That which, 1s 
incredible cannot become credible because something else quite 
different becomes credible Experience comes with its sober 
wisdom to check such reasoning’ We believe in our power to 
walk because we habitually exercise it, we disbelieve in bodily 
ascensions because all eaperience eacludes them, and if we leap 
into the air on the brink of a precipice, belief in an ascent to 
heaven 15 shattered to pieces at the bottom, to which the Jaw of 
gravitation infallibly drags us 

There 1s absolutely nothing in the constitution of nature, we 
may say, reversing Dr Mozcley’s assertion, which does not prove 
the incredibility of a Divine suspension of physical laws, and does 
not create a presumption against it <A distinction between the 
laws of nature and the “laws of the untverse,”* by which he 
endeavours to make a miracle credible, 1s one which 1s purely 
imaginary We know of no laws of the universe differing from the 
laws of nature So far as human observation can range, these laws 
alone prevail The occasional mtervention of an unknown 
“efficient cause,” producing the effects called “miracles” effects 
which are not referrible to any known law 1s totally opposed to 
experience, and such a hypothesis to explain alleged occurrences 
of a miraculous character cannot find a legitimate place within 
the order of nature 


The proposition with which Dr Mozley commences these 
Bampton Lectures, and for which he contends to their close, 1s 
this ‘That muracles, or visible suspensions of the order of 
nature for a providential purpose, are not in contradiction to 
reason”? He shows that the purpose of miracles 1s to attest a 
supernatural revelation, which, without them, we could not 
be justified im behevmg “Christianity,” he distinctly states, 
“cannot be maintained as a revelation undiscoverable by human 
reason—a revelation of a supernatural scheme for man’s salvation 
without the evidence of miracles ”3 Out of this very admission 
he attempts to construct an argument in support of miracles 
“‘ Hence it follows,” he continues, “ that, upon the supposition of 
the Divine design of a revelation, a miracle 1s not an anomaly or 
regularity, but part of the system of the universe, because, 
though an irregularity and an anomaly in relation to either part, 
it has a complete adaptation to the whole There being two 
worlds, a visible and invisible, and a communication between the 
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two being wanted, a miracle 1s the instrument of that communi- 
cation ”? 

This argument 1s based upon mere assumption ‘The sup- 
position of the Divine design of a revelation, by which a miracle 
is said to become “part of the system of the universe” and, 
therefore, neither an “anomaly®” nor “irregularity,” 1s the result 
of a foregone conclusion in its favour, and 1s not suggested by 
antecedent probability It 15, m fact, derived solely from the 
contents of the revelation itself Divines assume that a com- 
munication of this nature 1s m accordance with reason, and was 
necessary for the salvation of the human race, simply because 
they believe that τὸ took place No attempt 15 seriously made, 
independently, to prove the reality of the supposed ‘“ Divine 
design of a revelation” <A revelation having, it 1s supposed, been 
made, that revelation 15 consequently supposed to have been con- 
templated, and to have necessitated and justified suspensions of 
the order of nature to effect 1t The proposition for which the 
evidence of miracles 1s demanded 1s viciously employed as 
evidence for miracles 

The circumstances upon which the assumption of the necessity 
and reasonableness of a revelation is based, however, are in- 
credible, and contrary to reason We are asked to believe that 
God made man in his own image, pure and sinless, and intended 
him to contmue so, but that scarcely had this, his noblest work, 
left the hands of the Creator than man was tempted into sin by 
Satan, an all-powerful and persistent enemy of God, whose 
existence and antagonism to a Being in whose eyes sin 1s abomina- 
tion are not accounted for, and are incredible? Adam’s fall 
brought a cuise upon the earth, and imcurred the penalty 
of death for himself and for the whole of his posterity The 
human race, although created perfect and without sin, thus 
disappointed the expectations of the Creator, and became daily 
more wicked, the Evil Spintt having succeeded 1n frustrating 
the designs of the Almighty, so that God repented that he had 
made man, and at length destroyed by a deluge all the mhabitants 
of the earth, with the exception of eight persons who feared him. 
This sweeping purification, however, was as futile as the original 
design, and the race of men soon became more wicked than eve1 
The final and only adequate remedy devised by God for the salvation 
of his creatures, become so desperately and hopelessly evil, was 
the incarnation of himself in the person of “the Son,” the second 
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peison in a mysterious Trinity, of which the Godhead 1s said to 
be composed (who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, and born of 
the Virgin Mary), and his death upon the cross as a vicarious 
expiation of the sins of the world, without which supposed satls- 
faction of the justice of God his mercy could not possibly have 
been extended to the frail and sififul work of his own hands 
The crucifixion of the incarnate God was the crowning guilt of a 
nation whom God himself had selected as his own peculiar people, 
and whom he had condescended to guide by constant direct revela- 
tions of his will, but who, from the first, had displayed the most 
persistent and remarkable proclivity to sin against him, and, in 
spite of the wonderful miracles wrought on their behalf, to forsake 
his service for the worship of other gods We are asked to believe, 
therefore, 1n the frustration of the Divine design of creation, and 
in the fall of man into a state of wickedness hateful to God, 
requiring and justifying the Divine design of a revelation, and 
such a revelation as this, as a prelimimary to the further proposi- 
tion that, on the supposition of such a design, muacles would not 
be contrary to reason. 

The whole theory of this abortive design of creation, with such 
impotent efforts to amend it, 1s emphatically contradicted by all 
that experience has taught us of the order of nature, It 1s 
difficult to say whether the details of the scheme or the circum- 
stances which are supposed to have led to its adoption are more 
shocking to reason or to moral sense The imperfection ascribed 
to the Divine work 1s scarcely more derogatory to the power and 
wisdom of a Creator than the supposed satisfaction ef his justice 
in the death of himself incarnate, the mnocent for the guilty, 1s 
degrading to the idea of his moral perfection The stipposed 
necessity for repeated interference to correct the imperfection of 
the original creation, the nature of the means employed, and the 
triumphant opposition of Satan are anthropomorphic conceptions 
totally incompatible with the idea of an infinitely wise and 
Almighty Being The constitution of nature, so far from favouring 
any hypothesis of original perfection and subsequent deterioration, 
bears everywhere tne record of systematic upward progression 
Not only is the assumption that any revelation of the nature of 
ecclesiastical Christianity was necessary excluded upon philo- 
sophical grounds, but it 1s contradicted by the whole operation 
of natural laws, which contam in themselves mexorable penalties 
against retrogression, Or even unprogressiveness, and furnish the 
only requisite stimulus to improvement The survival only of 
the fittest 1s the stern decree of nature The mvariable action 
of law of itself elimimates the unfit Progress is necessary to 
existence , extinction 1s the doom of retrogression The highest 
effect contemplated by the supposed revelation 15 to brmg man 
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mto perfect harmony with law, but this is ensured by law itself 
acting upon intelligence Civilisation 1s nothing but the hnow- 
ledge and observance of natural laws The savage must learn 
these laws or be eatinguished , the cultivated must observe them 
or die The balance of moral and physical development cannot 
be deranged with impunity ἴῃ the spiritual as well as the 
physical sense, only the fittest eventually can survive in the 
struggle for existence There 15, in fact, an absolute upward 
impulse to the whole human race supplied by the ivariable 
operation of the Jaws of nature, acting upon the common instinct 
of self-preservation As, on the one hand, the highest human 
conception of infinite wisdom and power 15 derived from the 
universality and imvariabihty of law, so that universality and 
mvariability, on the other hand, exclude the idea of mterruption 
or occasional suspension of law for any purpose whatever, and 
more especially for the correction of supposed original errors of 
design which cannot have existed, or for the attaimment of objects 
already provided for in the order of nature 

Upon the first groundless assumption of a Divine design of 
such a revelation follows the hypothetical inference that, for the 
purpose of making the communication from the unseen world, a 
muracle or visible suspension of the order of nature 15 no irregu- 
larity, but part of the system of the universe This, however, 15 
a mere assertion, and no argument An avowed assumption 
which is contrary to reason 15 followed by another which 15 
contrary to experience It 1s not permissible to speak of a visible 
suspension of the order of nature being part of the system of the 
universe Such a statement has no meaning whatever within the 
range of human conception Moreover, 1t must be remembered 
that miracles ΟΥ̓“ visible suspensions of the order of nature” 
are ascribed indifferently to Divine and to Satanic agency Τῇ 
miracles are not an anomaly or irregularity on the supposition of 
the Divine design of a revelation, upon what supposition do 
Satanic miracles cease to be irregularities ἢ Is the order of nature, 
which it 1s asserted 15 under the personal control of God, at the 
same {ime at the mercy of the Devil? 

Archbishop Tiench has, as usual, a singular way of overcoming 
the difficulty He says “50 long as we abide in the region of 
nature, miraculous and umprobable, miraculous and incredible, may 
be admitted as convertible terms But once lift up the whole dis- 
cussion into a higher region, once acknowledge something higher 
than nature, a kingdom of God, and men the intended denizens of 
it, and the whole argument loses its strength and the force of its 
conclusions He who already counts it likely that God will 
interfere for the higher welfare of men, who believes that there 1s 
a nobler world-order than that in which we live and move, and 
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that τὸ would be the blessing of blessings ἴοι that nobler to intrude 
mto and to make itself felt in the region of this lower, who has 
found that here in this world we are bound by heavy laws of 
natuie, of si, of death, which no powers that we now possess can 
break, yet which must be broken jf we aie truly to hve he will 
not find it hard to believe the great muracle, the coming of the 
Son of God 1m the flesh, &c And as he believes that greatest 
miracle, so will he believe all other miracles, etc”? In othe 
words, 1f we already believe the premisses we shall not find it 
difficult to adopt the conclusions if we already beheve the 
greatest miracle we shall not hesitate to believe the less if we 
already believe the dogmas we shall not find it hard to believe 
the evidence by which they are supposed to be authenticated 
As we necessarily do abide in the region of nature, in which 
Dr Trench admits that miraculous and incredible are convertible 
terms, 1t would seem rathe: difficult to lift the discussion into the 
highe: region here described without having already abandoned 
it altogether 


τ Notes on Alwactles, p 71 f Archbishop Trench believes that exemption 
from the control of the law of gravitation, etc , 15 a ‘lost prerogative” of our 
race, which we may one day recover It would be difficult to produce 1 
parallel to his reisoning in modern times He says ‘It has been alrcady 
observed that the miracle, according to its true idea, 1s not a violation nor yet 
suspension of law, but the incoming of a higher law, 1s of a spiritual in the 
midst of natural laws, and the momentary assertion, for that higher Jaw, of the 
predominance which it was intended to have, and but for man’s fall it would 
always have had, over the lower , and with this 1 prophetic anticipation of the 
abiding prevalence which it shall one day recover Envxactly thus was there 
here” (in the miracle of the Wallung on the Sea) ‘a sign of the lordship of 
man’s will, when that will is in absolute harmony with God’s will, over 
external nature In regard to this very law of gravitation, a feeble, and for 
the most part unconsciously possessed, remnant of his power survives to man 
in the well-attested fact that his body is hghter when he 15 awake than sleeping} 
a fact which every nuse who has carried 1 child can attest From this we 
conclude that the human consciousness, 1s an inner centie, works as an 
opposing force to the attraction of the earth and the centmpetal force of gravity, 
however unable now to overbear it” (ἢ 26, p 292 


CHAPTER III 
REASON IN RELATION TO THE ORDER OF NATURE 


THE agument of those who assert the possibility and reality of 
miracles generally takes the shape of an attack, more or less direct, 
upon our knowledge of the order of nature To establish an 
exception they contest the rule ‘“‘ Whatever difficulty there 1s m 
believing in miracles in general,” he says, “ arises from the circum- 
stance that they are in contradiction to o1 unlike the order of 
nature To estimate the force of this difficulty, then, we must 
first understand what kind of belief it 15 which we have in the 
order of nature , ἴοι the weight of the objection to the miraculous 
must depend on the nature of the belief to which the miraculous 
is opposed ** Dr Mozley defines the meaning of the phrase, 
“order of nature,” as the coznectton of that part of the order of 
nature of which we are ignorant with that part of which we know, 
the forme: being expected to be such and such, decause the latter 
is But how do we justify this expectation of “keness?? We 
cannot do so, he affirms, and all our aiguments aie mere state- 
ments of the belief itself, and not 1easons to account for it It 
may be said, eg, that when a fact of nature has gone on repeating 
itself a certaim time, such repetition shows that there 1s a per- 
manent cause at work, and that a permanent cause produces 
permanently 1ecurring effects But what is there, he inquires, to 
show the existence of a permanent cause? Nothing The effects 
which have taken place show a cause at work to the extent of 
these effects, but not further That this cause is of a moie 
permanent nature we have no evidence Why, then, do we expect 
the further continuance of these effects®3 We can only say 

because we believe the future will be like the past After a 
physical phenomenon has even occuired every day for years we 
have nothing but the past repetition to justify our certain e\- 
pectation of its future repetition+ Do we think it giving a reason 
ἴοι our confidence in the future to say that, though no man has 
had experience of what zs future, every man has had experience of 
what was future? It is true, he admits, that what zs future 
becomes at every step of our advance what zos future, but that 
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which 15 now sz// future 1s not the least altered by that circum- 
stance , 1t 1s as invisible, as unknown, and as unexplored as if it 
were the very beginning and the very starting-point of nature At 
this starting-point of nature what would a man know of its future 
course? Nothing At this moment he dows no more* What 
ground of reason, then, can we assign for our expectation that any 
part of the course of nature will the zex¢ moment be hke what it 
has been up to ¢4zs moment zé, for our ‘belief in the uniformity 
of nature? None It 1s without a reason It resfs upon no 
rational ground, and can be traced to no rational principle? The 
belief in the order of nature bemg thus an “ unintelligent im- 
pulse ” of which we cannot give any rational account, Dr Mozley 
concludes, the ground 1s gone upon which it could be maintained 
that miracles, as opposed to the order of nature, were opposed to 
reason A muracle, then, in being opposed to our experience 1s 
not only not opposed to necessary reasoning, but to any reasoning 3 
We need not further follow the Bampton Lecturer, as, with clear- 
ness and ability, he applies this reasoning to the argument of 
“Experience,” until he pauses triumphantly to exclaim ‘Thus, 
step by step, has philosophy loosened the connection of the order 
of nature with the ground of reason, befriending in exact pro- 
portion, as it has done this, the principle of miracles Ἢ 

We need not here enter upon any abstract argument regarding 
the pe1inanence of cause it will be sufficient to deal with these 
objections ἨΔ a simple: and more direct way Dr Mozley, of 
course, acknowledges that the principle of the argument from 
experience 1s that “which makes human life practicable, which 
utihses all our knowledge , which makes the past anything 
more than an irrelevant picture to us, for of what use is the 
experience of the past to us unless we believe the future will be 
like it?”5 Our knowledge im all things 1s relative, and there are 
sharp and narrow limits tohuman thought It 1s, therefore, evident 
that, in the absence of absolute knowledge, our belief must be 
accorded to that of which we have more full cognizance, rather 
than to that which is contradicted by all that we do know It 
may be “irrational” to feel entire confidence that the sun will 
“rise ” to-morrow, or that the moon will continue to wax and wane 
as in the past, but we shall without doubt retain this belief, and 
reject any assertion, however positive, that the earth will stand still 
to-morrow, or that 1t did so some thousands of yearsago Evidence 
must take its relative place in the finite scale of knowledge and 
thought, and if we do not absolutely know anything, so long as one 
thing 1s more fully established than another, we must hold to that 
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which rests upon the more certain basis Our belief in the in- 
variability of the order of nature, therefore, being based upon 
more certain grounds than any other human opinion, we must of 
necessity refuse credence to a statement supported by infinitely 
less complete testimony, and contradicted by universal experience, 
that phenomena subversive of sthat order occurred many years 
ago, or we must cease to believe anything at all If belief based 
upon unvarying experiefice be 1rrational, how much more irrational 
must belief be which is opposed to that experience According to 
Dr Mozley, it is quite irrational to believe that a stone dropped 
from the hand, for instance, will fall to the ground Τί 1s true that 
all the stones we ourselves have ever dropped, or seen dropped, 
have so fallen, and equally true that all stones so dropped as far 
back as historic records, and those still more authentic and ancient 
records of earth’s crust itself, go, have done the same, but that, 
he contends, does not justify our belief, upon any grounds of 
reason, that the next stone we drop will do so ‘If we be told, 
however, that upon one occasion a stone so dropped, instead of 
falling to the ground, rose up into the air and continued there, 
we have only two courses open tous either to disbelieve the 
fact, and attribute the statement to error of observation, or to 
reduce the past to a mere irrelevant picture, and the mind to a 
blank page equally devoid of all belief and of all intelligent 
reasoning 

Dr Mozley’s argument, however, 1s fatal to his own cause It 
1s admitted that miracles, “or visible suspensions of the order of 
nature,”* cannot have any evidential force unless they be super- 
natural, and out of the natural sequence of ordinary phenomena. 
Now, unless there be an actual order of nature, how can there be 
any exception to it? If our belief in τὸ be not based upon any 
ground of reason as he maintains, in order to assert that 
muracles or visible suspensions of that order are not contrary to 
reason how can it be asserted that miracles are supernatural > 
If we have no rational ground for believing that the future will be 
like the past, what rational ground can we have for thmking that 
anything which happens 1s exceptional, and out of the common 
course of nature? Because it has not happened before? That 
1s no reason whatever , because, according to his contention, the 
fact that a thing has happened ten millions of times 15 no rational 
justification of our expectation that it will happen again If the 
reverse of that which had happened previously took place on the 
ten million and first time, we should, therefore, have no rational 
ground for surprise, and no reason for affirming that it did not 
occur in the most natural manner Because we cannot explain its 
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cause? We cannot explam the cause of anything Our behef 
that there 1s any permanent cause 1s, according to him, a mere 
unintelligent impulse , we can only say that there 1s a cause suff- 
cient to produce an isolated effect, but we do not know the nature 
of that cause, and it is a mere irrational instinct to suppose that 
any cause produces continuous effects, or 15 more than momentary 
A miracle, consequently, becomes a mere isolated effect from an 
unknown cause, in the midst of other merely isolated phenomena 
from unknown causes, and it 15 as irrational to wonder at the 
occurrence of what is new as to expect the recurrence of what is 
old In fact, an orde: of nature 1s at once necessary, and fatal, 
to miracles If there be no oider of nature, miracles cannot be 
considered supernatuial occurrences, and have no evidential 
yalue , 1f there be an order of nature, the evidence for its 1mmu- 
tability must consequently exceed the evidence for these isolated 
deviations from it If we are unable rationally to form expecta- 
tions of the future from unvarying experience m the past, it 15 
still more irrational to call that supernatural which is merely 
different from our past experience ‘Take, for mstance, the case 
of supposed exemption from the action of the law of gravitation, 
which Archbishop Trench calls “a lost prerogative of our race ’? 
we cannot, accordmg to Dr Mozley, rationally affirm that next 
week we may not be able to walk on the sea, or ascend bodily 
into the an To deny this because we have not hitherto been 
able to do so 15 umeasonable, for, he maintains, 1t 1s a mere 
irrational impulse which expects that which has hitherto happened, 
when we have made such attempts, to happen again next week 
If we cannot rationally deny the possibility, however, that we may 
be able at some future time to walk on the sea or ascend into the 
aur, the statement that these phenomena have already occurred 
loses all its force, and such occurrences cease to be in any way 
supernatural If, on the other hand, it would be’ irrational to 
affirm that we may next week become exempt from the operation 
of the law of gravitation, it can only be so by the admission that 
unvarying experience forbids the entertamment of such a 
hypothesis, and in that case it equally forbids belief m the state- 
ment that such acts ever actually took place If we deny the 
future possibility on any ground of reason, we admit that we hare 
grounds of i1eason for expecting the future to be like the past, 
and therefore contradict Dr Mozley’s conclusion, and if we 
cannot deny it upon any ground of reason, we extinguish the 
claim of such occunences m the past to any supernatural 
character Any argument which could destroy faith mm the order 
of nature would be equally destructive to miracles If we have 
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no right to believe in a rule, there can be no nght to speak of 
exceptions The result in any case 1s this, that whether the 
principle of the order of nature be established or refuted, the 
supernatural pretensions of miracles are disallowed 


Throughout the whole of his *a1gument agamst the iationality 
of belief in the order of natute, the 11go10us precision which Di 
Mozley unrelentingly demands from his antagonists 1s remarkable 
They are not permitted to deviate by a hau’s breadth from the 
line of strict logic, and the most absolute exactness of demonstra- 
tion 15 required Anything like an assumption Οἱ aigument from 
analogy 1s excluded , induction 1s allowed to add no reason to 
bare and isolated facts, and the belief that the sun will 1156 
to-morrow morning 1s, with pitiless sevelity, written down as 
mere unintelligent impulse Belief in the return of day, based 
upon the unyarying experience of all past time, 1s declared to be 
without any ground of reason We find anything but fault with 
strictness of argument, but it 1s fair that equal precision should 
be obseived by those who asse1t muacles, and that assumption 
and inaccuracy should be excluded MHiitheito, as we have 
frequently pointed out, we have met with veiy little, or nothing, 
but assumption in support of miracles , but, encouiaged by the 
inflexible spirit of Dr Mozley’s attack upon the aigument fiom 
experience, we may look for similai precision from himself 

Pioceeding, however, from his argument against the rationality 
of belief un the order of nature to ns moie direct argument for 
miracles, we are astonished to find a total abandonment of the 
rigo1ous exactness imposed upon his antagonists, and a complete 
relapse into assumptions ΠῚ Mozley does not conceal the fact 
“The peculiarity of the argument of miracles,” he frankly admits, 
“is that 1t begins and ends with an assumption, I mean relatively 
to that argument ”* Such an argument is no argument at all, it 
Is a mele Zettio Princip, incapable of proving anythmg The 
nature of the assumptions obviously does not in the slightest 
degree affect this conclusion It 15 true that the statement of the 
particular assumptions may constitute an appeal to belief other- 
wise derived, and evolve feelings which may iender the calm 
exercise of judgment more difficult, but the fact remais absolute, 
that an argument which “begins and ends with an assumption ” 
1s totally impotent It remains an assumption, and 15 not an 
argument at all 

Notwithstanding this unfortunate and disqualifying ‘‘ peculiarity,” 
we may examine the argument It 1s as follows “We assume 
the existence of a Peisonal Deity piior to the proof of miracles 
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in the religious sense , but with this assumption the question of 
miracles 1s at an end, because such a Being has necessanly the 
power to suspend those laws of nature which He has Himself 
enacted”! The “ question of miracles,” which Dr Movzley here 
asserts to be at an end on the assumption of a “ Personal Deity,’ 
1s, of course, merely that of the Soss:d:hty of miracles , but it 15 
obvious that, even with the precise definition of Deity which 1s 
assumed, instead of the real “question” being at an end, it only 
commences The power to suspend the laws of nature being 
assumed, the will to suspend them has to be demonstrated as 
also the actual occurrence of any such assumed suspension, 
which 1s contrary to reason The subject 1s, moreover, com- 
plicated by the occurrence of Satanic as well as Divine  sus- 
pensions of the order of nature, and by the necessity of assuming 
a Personal Devil as well as a Personal Deity, and his power to 
usurp that control over the laws of nature which is assumed as 
the prerogative of the Deity, and to suspend them in direct 
opposition to God) =Even Newman has recognised this, and, in 
a passage already quoted. he says “For the cogency of the 
argument from miracles depends on the assumption that imter- 
ruptions in the course of nature must ultimately proceed from 
‘God , which 1s not true if they may be effected by other beings 
without His sanction * The first assumption, in fact, leads to 
nothing but assumptions connected with the unseen unknown, 
and supernatural, which are beyond the limits of reason 

Dr Mozley 15 well aware that his assumption of a ‘“* Personal” 
Deity 1s not susceptible of proof ,3 indeed, this is admitted in the 
‘statement that the definition 15 an ‘assumption He quotes the 
obvious reply which may be made regarding this assumption 
**Eyverybody must collect from the harmony of the physical 
universe the euustence of a God, but in acknowledging a God we 
do not thereby acknowledge this peculiar doctrinal conception ofa 
God We see in the structure of nature a mind a universal 
mind but still a mind which only operates and expresses itself by 
Jaw Nature only does and only can inform us of mind 77 nature, 
the partner and correlative of organised matter Nature, therefore, 
can speak to the eustence of a God in this sense, and can speak 
to the omnipotence of God in a sense coinciding with the actual 
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3 Dr Westcott frankly admits this ‘* Chnstiantty, therefore, he says, ‘fas 
the absolute religion of man, assumes as its foundation the eustence of an 
Infinite Personal Gop and a finitehuman will This antithesis 1s assumed, and 
not proved No arguments can establish it ΤῈ 1s a primary intuition, and not 
adeduction It 1s capable of illustration from what we observe around us , but 
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facts of nature, but in no other sense does nature witness to the 
exustence of an Omnipotent Supreme Being Of a universal mind 
out of nature, nature says nothing, and of an Ommipotence which 
does not possess an inherent limit in nature, she says nothing 
either And, therefore, that conception ofa Supreme Being which 
represents him as a Spirit indeyendent of the physical universe, 
and able from a standing-place external to nature to interrupt its 
order, 1s a conception of God for which we must go elsewhere 
That conception 15 obtained from revelation, which 1s asserted to 
be proved by miracles But that bemg the case, this doctrine of 
Theism rests itself upon miracles, and, therefore, miracles cannot 
rest upon this doctrine of Theism ”! With his usual faimess, Dr 
Mozley, while questioning the correctness of the premiss of this 
argument, admits that, if established, the consequence stated would 
follow, ‘and more, for miracles, being thrown back upon the same 
ground on which Theism 15, the whole evidence of revelation 
becomes a vicious circle, and the fabric 15 left suspended in 
space, revelation resting on miracles, and miracles resting on 
revelation ᾿Ξ He not only recognises, however, that the concep- 
tion of a “Personal” Deity cannot be proved, but he distinctly 
confesses that it was obtained from revelation,3 and from nowhere 
else, and these necessary admissions obviously establish the 
correctness of the premiss, and involve the consequence pointed out,- 
that the evidence of revelation is a mere vicious circle Dr Mozley 
attempts to argue that, although the idea was first obtained through 
this channel, “ the truth once possessed 1s seen to rest upon grounds 
of natural reason ”4 The argument by which he seeks to show that 
the conception 15 seen to rest upon grounds of natural reason 1s 
* We naturally attribute to the design of a Personal Being a contn- 
vance which 15 directed to the exstence of a Personal Being 
From personality at one end I infer personality at the other” Dr 
Morley’s own sense of the weakness of his argument, however, and 
his natural honesty of mind oblige him continually to confess the 
absence of evidence. A few paragraphs further on he admits 
“ Not, however, that the existence of a God 1s so clearly seen by 
reason as to dispense with faith ” ,5 but he endeavours to convince 
us that faith 1s reason, only reason acting under peculiar 
circumstances when reason draws conclusions which are not 
backed by experience, reason 1s then called faith® The issue of 
the argument, he contends, 1s so amazing that if we do not 
tremble for its safety it must be on account of a practical 
principle, which makes us confide and trust in reasons, 


* Bampton Lectites, 1865, p 95 f 
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and that punciple 1s faith We are not aware that conviction can 
be ariived at regarding any matter otherwise than by confidence mn 
the couectness of the reasons, and what Dr Movley really means 
by faith here 1s confidence and trust in a conclusion for which 
there are no 1easons 

It 15 almhost mcredible that the Same person who had just been 
denying giounds of :cason to conclusions from unysarying e\- 
peuence, and excluding from them the results of mductive 
reasoning who had denounced as unintelligent impulse and 
irrational instinct the faith that the sun, which has risen without 
fail cvely morming since time began, will rise again to-monow, 
could thus argue In fact, from the very commencement of the 
direct plea for miracles calm logical reasoning 15 abandoned, and 
the argument becomes entirely ad hominem Mere feeling 15 sub- 
stituted for thought and, in the mability to be precise and logical, 
the lecturer appeals to the generally prevailing imaccuracy of 
thought? ‘Faith, then,’ he concludes, “15 wavered reason , 
reason which has not yet received the verification of the final test, 
but is still expectant” In science this, at the best, would be 
called mere “ hypothesis,” but accuracy can scarcely be expected 
where the argument continues “Indeed, does not om heart bear 
witness to the fact that to beheve ina God” 7¢, a Personal God 

“ἐς an exercise of faith ?” etc 5 

The deduction which 1s drawn from the assumption of a 
Personal” Deity 15, as we have seen, inerely the possibility of 
muacles  “ Paley’s criticism,” said the late Dean of St Paul’s, “15, 
afte: all, the true one ‘once believe that there 19 a God, and 
muracles ΓΘ not incredible’”3 The assumption, therefore, although 
of yital importance in the event of its rejection, does not very 
matenally advance the cause of miracles if established We have 
alieady seen that the assumption 15 avowedly incapable of proof, 
but it may be well to exvamme it a little more closely in connection 
with the inferences supposed to be derivable from it 

In his Bampton Lectures on “The Limit of Religious Thought,” 
delivered in 1858, Di: Mansel, the very able editor and disciple of 
Sir Wiliam Hamilton, discussed this subject with great mmuteness, 
and although we cannot pretend here to follow him through the 
whole of his singular argument a theological application of Sn 
Wilham Hamilton’s philosophy we must sufficiently represent it 
Di: Mansel argues We are absolutely incapable of conceiving or 
proving the existence of God as he 1s, and so far is human 
reason from bemg able to construct a theology mdependent of 
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revelation that τὸ cannot even 1ead the alphabet out of which that 
theology must be formed! We aie compelled by the constitution 
of our minds to believe in the existence of an Absolute and 
Inffhite Being, but the instant we attempt to analyse we are in- 
volved in imextucable confusion Our moral consciousness 
demands that we should conceiv® him as a Personality, but peison- 
ality, as we conceive it, 1s essentially a limitation, to speak of an 
Absolute and Infinite Person 15 simply to use language to which 
no mode of human thought can possibly) attach itself? This 
amounts simply to an admission that our knowledge of God does 
not satisfy the conditions of speculative philosophy, and 15. in- 
capable of 1eduction to an ultimate and absolute truth; It 1, 
therefore, 1easonable that we should expect to find that the 
revealed manifestation of the Divine nature and attributes should 
likewise carry the marks of subordination to some higher truth, of 
which it indicates the existence, but does not make known the 
substance , and that om apprehension of the revealed Deity should 
involve mysteries inscrutable, and doubts insoluble by ou present 
faculties, while at the same time it inculcates the true spimt in 
which doubt should be dealt with, by waining us that ow 
hnowledge of God, though revealed by himself, is revealed in 
relation to human faculties, and subject to the limitations and 1m- 
perfections insepaiable from the constitution of the human mind 4 
We need not, of course, pomt out that the reality of revelation 19 
here assumed Elsewhere, Dr Mansel maintains that philosophy, 
by its own incongruities, has no claim to be accepted as a com- 
petent witness , and, on the other hand, human personality cannot 
be assumed as an exact copy of the Divine, but only as that which 
15 most nearly analogous to 1t among finite things5 As we are, 
therefore, incapable on the one hand of a clear conception of the 
Divine Being, and have only analogy to guide us 1n conceiving his 
attributes, we have no criterion of religious truth or falsehood, 


τ Mansel, Bampton Lecti es, 1858 (Muiiry, 4th ed , 1859), p 40 

* /b,p 56 Dr Westcott says upon this point ‘* But though we appeil to 
the individual consciousness foi the recognition of the truth of the assumptions 
which have been made, the language in which one te:m of the antithesis 1s ex- 
pressed 1equireseaplanation We speak of God as Infinite and Peisonal The 
epithets involxe a contradiction, and yet they are both necessaiy __ In fact, the 
only approximately adequite conception which we can form of a Divine Being 
is under the fom of 1 contiadiction ΕῸΓ us, personality 1s only the name for 
special limitation exerting itself through will, and will itself implies the idea of 
resistance But as applied to Gop, the notions of limitation and 1esistance 
are excluded by the antithetic term infinite (Zhe Gospel of the Resz11ectzoz, 
1874, p 21) 
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enabling us to judge of the ways of God, represented by revelation,? 
and have no right to judge of his justice, or mercy, or goodness, 
by the standard of human morality 

It 1s impossible to conceive an argument more vicious, or more 
obviously warped to favour already accepted conclusions of 
revelation As finite beings, we arz not only incapable of proving 
the existence of God, but even of conceiving him as he is, there- 
fore we may conceive him as heisnot ΤῸ attribute personality 
to him 1s a limitation totally incompatible with the idea of an 
Absolute and Infinite Being, in which “we are compelled by the 
constitution of om minds to believe”, and to speak of him asa 
personality 1s “to use language to which no mode of human 
thought can possibly attach itself”, but, nevertheless, to satisfy 
supposed demands of our moral consciousness, we ire to concelve 
him asa personality Although we must define the Supreme Being 
as a personality, to satisfy our moral consciousness, We must not, 
we are told, make the same moral consciousness the criterion of the 
attributes of that personality We must not suppose him to be 
endowed, for instance, with the perfection of morality according 
to our ideas of it, but, on the contrary, we must hold that his 
moral perfections are at best only analogous, and often contra- 
dictory, to our standard of morality? «As soon as we conceive a 
Personal Deity to satisfy our moral consciousness, we have to 
abandon the personality which satisfies that consciousness, im 
order to accept the characteristics of a supposed revelation, to 
reconcile certain statements of which we must admit that we 
have no criterion of truth or falsehood enabling us to judge of the 
ways of God 

Now, 1n reference to the assumption of a Personal Deity as a 
preliminary to the proof of miracles, 1t must be clearly remembered 
that the contents of the revelation which miracles are to authenticate 
cannot have any weight Antecedently, then, it 1s admitted that 
personality is a hmitation which 1s absolutely excluded by the 


* Mansel, Zhe Philosophy of the Conditioned, (Strihin, 1866), p 144 f 
In another place Dean Mansel sxys ‘‘Ideis and images which do 
not represent God as He 1s my nevertheless represent Ilim as it 1s our 
duty to regard Ilim They are not in themselves true, but we must 
nevertheless believe and act 1s 1f they were true A fimite mind can form no 
conception of an Infinite Being which shall be sfecelatzvely true, for 1t must 
represent the Infinite under finite forms , nevertheless, a conception which is 
speculatively untrue may be zegulatevely true A regulative truth 1s thus de- 
signed not to satisfy our reason, but to guide our practice, not to tell us what 
God 1s, but how He wills that we should think of Him ” (AZan’s Conception of 
ἰδ An examination of Mr Maunice’s Theory of a Fixed State out of 
πὲ ἃ a letter to the Rev 1, T Bernays, by Rev Εἰ L Mansel, BD, 
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ideas of the Deity which, 1t 1s asserted, the constitution of our 
minds compels us to form It cannot, therefore, be rationally 
assumed To admit that such a conception 15 false, and then to 
bast. conclusions upon it as though it were true, 1s inadmissible 
It 1s child’s play to satisfy our feeling and imagination by the 
conscious sacrifice of our reas®1 Moreover, D1 Mansel admits 
that the conception of a Personal Deity is really derived from 
the revelation, which has to be 1endered credible by miracles , 
therefore the consequence already pointed out ensues, that the 
assumption cannot be used to prove miracles ‘It must be 
allowed that it 1s not through reasoning that men obtain the 
first mtimation of their relation to the Deity, and that, had they 
been left to the guidance of their intellectual faculties alone, it 
1s possible that no such intimation might have taken place, or, 
at best, that 1t would have been but as one guess, out of many 
equally plausible and equally natural”! The vicious circle of the 
argument 1s here again apparent, and the singular reasoning by 
which Dr Mansel seeks to drive us into acceptance of revelation 
is really the strongest argument against it The impossibility of 
conceiving God as he 1s,? which 1s insisted upon, instead of being 
a reason for assuming his personality, or for accepting Jewish 
conceptions of him, totally excludes such an assumption 

This “great religious assumption” 15 not suggested by any 
antecedent considerations, but 1s required to account for miracles, 
and 15 derived from the very revelation which miracles are to 
attest ‘In nature and from nature,” to quote words of Pro- 
fessor Baden Powell, “by science and by reason, we neither have, 
nor can possibly have, any evidence of a Dezty working miracles , 
for that we must go out of nature and beyond science If we 
could have any such evidence from natuze, 1t could only prove 
extraordinary atu al effects, which would not be mzracles τὰ the 
old theological sense, as isolated, unrelated, and uncaused, 
whereas no physical fact can be conceived as unique, or without 
analogy and relation to others, and to the whole system of natural 
causes 73 

Dr Mansel “does not hesitate” to affirm with Sir William 
Hamilton, “that the class of phenomena which requues that kind 


1 Bampton Lectin es, 1858, p 68 

2? Sy Wulham Hamilton says ‘‘True therefore are the declarations of a 
pious philosophy ‘A God understood would be no God at all’ ‘To think 
that God is as we can think Him to be is blasphemy’ The Divinity, in a 
certain sense, 1s revealed, in a certain sense 1s concealed He 1s at once 
known and unknown But the last and highest consecration of all true religion 
must be an altar—A-yviorwy Θεώς--- 70 the unknown and uni nowable God’” 
(Descusseons on Philosophy, 3rd ed , Blachwood & Sons, 1866, p 15, note) 

3 “Study of the Evidences of Christianity,” Zssays and Reviews, 9th ed , 
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of cause we denominate a Deity 1s exclusively given in the pheno- 
mena of mind, that the phenomena of matter taken by them- 
selves, do not wanant any mference to the existence of a God ἢ: 
After declaring a Supreme Being, from every point of view incbn- 
cewable by om finite minds, it 1s singular to find him thrusting 
upon us, im consequence, ἃ concesfion of that Bemg which almost 
makes us exclaim with Bacon “It were better to haye no opimion 
of God at all than such an opmion as 15 unworthy of him, for the 
one 1s unbelief the other is contumely 7 Dr Manselashs “Is 
matter or mind the true: image of God? ~ But both matter and 
mind unite in repudiating so unworthy a conception of a God, 
and in rejecting the idea of suspensions of law — In the words of 
Spmova “From miracles we can neither mfer the nature, the 
existence, nor the providence of God, but, on the contrary, these 
may be much better comprehended from the fixed and immutble 
oider of nature’+ Indeed, as he adds, miracles, as contrary to 
the order of nature, would rather lead us to doubt the existence 
of God 5 

Six centuries before om era a noble thmker, Nenophanes of 
Colophon, whose pure mind soared far above the base anthropo- 
morphic mythologies of Home: and Hesiod and anticipated some 
of the highest results of the Platonic philosophy. finely sud 


** There 1s one God supreme over all gods. diviner thin mortals, 
Whose form 15 not he unto mans, and ας unhke his nature 


But vain mortus imagine that gods hhe themselves ire begotten 
With human sensations, and voice, and corporeal members ἢ 


So if oxen or hons had hands, and could work in mans fishton 
And trace out with chisel or brush their conception of Godhead, 
Then would horses depict gods like horses, and oven like oven 
Exch hind the Divine with its own form and mature endowing 


He illustrates this profound observation by pointing out that 
the Ethiopians represent their deities as black, with flat noses, 
while the Thracians make them blue-eyed, with ruddy com- 
plexions and, similarly, the Medes and the Persians and 
Egyptians portray their gods like themselves The Jewish idea 
of God was equally anthropomorphic but their highest concep- 
tion was certainly that which the least resembled themselves, and 


fo p 25 Cf Hamilton, Le fares on Ah taphysnus, vol 1, p 26 
Bacon 5 Zssays, κῃ ed Whately p 183 3 “παν to Faith p 25 
Lact, Theolag Polit, c νι ὃ 16, ed Tauchnitz 5 Jo,v1,§ 19 

_° Clement of Alexandr, who quotes the whole of this pissage from 
Xenophines, mikes a separation here from the succeeding lines, by καὶ σαλιν 
but the sense 1s evidently continuous, and the frigments are genermlly united 
Cf Clen Al Strom τ 14, § 110 ; ᾿ 
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which described the .\Inughty as “without variableness or shadow 
of turning,” and as givmg a law to the umverise which shall not be 
broken 

e 

None of the arguments with which we have yet met have 
succeeded nm making miraclesein the least degree antecedently 
credible Οἱ the contrary, they have been based upon mere 
assumptions incapable of proof and devoid of probabihty On 
the other hand, there are the strongest reasons for affirming that 
such phenomena are antecedently incredible © Di Movley’s attach, 
which we discussed mm the first part of this chapter, and which, of 
couse, was chiefly based upon Hume’s celebrated argument, never 
senously grappled with the doctrine at all The principle which 
opposes itself to behef in mnacles 1s very simple Οὐ beliefin the 
invariability of that sequence of phenomena which we call the 
order of nature 1s based upon universal expenence, and it would, 
therefore, require an extraordimary amount of evidence to prove 
the truth of any allegation of miracles, or violations of that order 
Where a preponderance of evidence in support of such allega- 
tions cannot be produced, reason and experience concur πὰ attri- 
buting the ascniption of miraculous character to any occurrences 
said to have been witnessed, to imperfect observation, mistaken 
inference, or some other of the numerous sources of error Any 
allegation of the interference of a new and supernatural agent, upon 
such an occasion, to account for results in contradiction of the known 
sequence of cause and effect 15 excluded by the very same prin- 
ciple, for, invariable experience being as opposed to the assertion 
that such iterfercnce ever takes place as it 19 to the occurrence 
of miraculous phenomena, the allegation 1s necessarily dis- 
believed 

Apologists find 11 much more convenient to evade the simple 
but effective arguments of Hume than to answer them, and where 
it 1s possible they dismiss them with a sneer, and hasten on to 
less dangerous ground Jor instance, Dr Farrai, arguing the 
antecedent credibility of the miraculous, makes the followmg 
remarks: ‘Now, as regards the madequacy of testimony to 
establish a muracle, modern scepticism has not advanced one 
single step beyond the blank assertion And it 1s astonishing that 
this assertion should still be considered cogent, when its logical 
consistency has been shattered to pieces by a host of writers, as 
well sceptical as Christian (Mill’s Zogre, 11, 157-160) For, as the 
greatest of our living logicians has remarked, the supposed recondite 
and dangerous formula of Hume _ that it 1s more probable that 
testimony should be mistaken than that miracles should be true 
reduces itself to the very harmless proposition that anything 15 
incredible which is contrary to a complete induction It 1s, in 
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fact, a flagrant peritio pr inctpiz, used to support a wholly unphilo- 
sophical assertion ”* It 1s much more astonishing that so able a 
man as Dr Farrar could so misunderstand Hume’s argument, and 
so misinterpret and misstate Muill’s remarks upon it 50 far from 
shattering to pieces the logical consistency of Hume’s reasoning, 
Mill substantially confirms it, and pertinently remarks that “it 
speaks 11 for the state of philosophical speculation on such 
subjects ” that so simple and evident a doctrine should have been 
accounted a dangerous heresy It 1s, in fact, a statement of a 
truth which should have been universally recognised, and would 
have been so but for its unwelcome and destructive bearing upon 
popular theology 

Mill states the evident principle “If an alleged fact be in 
contradiction, not to any number of approximate generalisations, 
but to a completed generalisation grounded on ἃ ngorous 
induction, it 1s said to be impossible, and is to be disbelieved 
totally” Mull continues “This last principle, simple and 
evident as it appears, 1s the doctrine which, on the occasion of an 
attempt to apply it to the question of the credibility of muracles, 
excited so violent a controversy Hume’s celebrated doctrine, 
that nothing 1s credible which 1s contradictory to experience or at 
variance with laws of nature, 1s merely this very plain and 
harmless proposition, that whatever 1s contradictory to a complete 
induction 1s incredible”? He then proceeds to meet possible 
objections ‘But does not (it may be asked) the very statement 
of the proposition imply a contradiction? An alleged fact, 
according to this theory, is not to be believed if it contradict a 
complete induction But it 1s essential to the completeness of an 
induction that τὸ should not contradict any hnown fact [15 it not, 
then, a fefitio principit to say that the fact ought to be dis- 
believed because the induction to it 1s complete ® How can we 
have a right to declare the induction complete, while facts, 
supported by credible evidence, present themselyes in opposition 
toit? I answer, we have that right whenever the scientific canons 
of induction give it to us, that 1s, whenever the induction can be 
complete We have it, for example, in a case of causation mn 
which there has been an expesimentum coucis” It will be 
remarked that Dr Farrar adopts Mull’s phraseology in one of the 
above questions to affirm the reverse of his opmion Mill 
decides that the proposition 1s not a Jetstio principit, Dr Farrar 
Says, in continuation of his reference to Mull, that it isa flagrant 


* The Witness of History to Christ, Aulsean Lectures, 1870, by the Rev, 
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petttio principit Mull proceeds to prove his statement, and he 
naturally argues that, 1f observations or experiments have been 
repeated so often, and by so many persons, as to exclude all supposi- 
tion of error in the observer, a law of natureisestablished , and so long 
as this law 15 recetved as such, the assertion that on any particular 
occasion the cause A took place, and yet the effect B did not 
follow, zwzthout any counteracting cause, must be disbelieved In 
fact, as he winds up this part of the argument by saying “We 
cannot admit a proposition as a Jaw of nature, and yet believe a 
fact in real contradiction to it We must disbelieve the alleged 
fact, or believe that we were mistaken in admitting the supposed 
law”? Mull points out, however, that, in order that any alleged 
fact should be contradictory to a law of causation, the allegation 
must be not simply that the cause existed without being followed 
by the effect, but that this happened im the absence of any 
adequate counteracting cause ‘“ Now, in the case of an alleged 
miracle, the assertion 1s the exact opposite of this It 1s, that the 
effect was defeated, not in the absence, but in consequence of a 
counteracting cause namely, a direct interposition of an act of 
the will of some being who has power over nature, and in par- 
ticular of a Being whose will, beng assumed to have endowed all 
the causes with the powers by which they produce their effects, 
may well be supposed able to counteract them”? A muracle, 
then, 1s no contradiction to the law of cause and effect, it 1s 
merely a new effect supposed to be introduced by the introduction 
of a new cause, “of the adequacy of that cause, 2. 22 656712,3 
there can be no doubt, and the only antecedent improbability 
which can be ascribed to the miracle 1s the improbability that 
any such cause existed” Mull then contmues, resuming his 
criticism on Hume’s argument “All, therefore, which Hume has 
made out, and this he must be considered to have made out, 1s 
that (at least in the imperfect state of our knowledge of natural 
agencies, which leaves it always possible that some of the physical 
antecedents may have been hidden from us) no evidence can 
prove a miracle to any one who did not previously believe the 
existence of a being or beings with supernatural power, or who 
believes himself to have full proof that the character of the Being 
whom he recognises 1s inconsistent with his having seen fit to 
interfere on the occasion in question” Mull proceeds to enlarge 
on this conclusion “If we do not already believe in super- 
natural agencies, no miracle can prove to us their existence The 
miracle itself, considered merely as an extraordinary fact, may be 
satisfactorily certified by our senses or by testimony, but nothing 
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can ever prove that 1t 15 a miracle There 1s still another possible 
hypothesis, that of its beng the result of some unknown natural 
cause , and this possibility cannot be so completely shut out as to 
leave no alternative but that of admitting the existence and ipter- 
vention of a being superior to nature Those, however, who 
already believe in such a being have two hypotheses to choose 
from, a supernatural and an unknown natural agency , and they 
have to judge which of the two 1s the most probable m the 
particular case In forming this judgment, an important element 
of the question will be the conformity of the result to the laws of 
the supposed agent , that 15, to the character of the Deity as they 
conceive it But, with the knowledge which we now possess of 
the general uniformity of the course of nature, religion, following 
in the wake of science, has been compelled to acknowledge the 
government of the universe as being on the whole carried on by 
general laws, and not by special interpositions ΤῸ whoever holds 
this belief, there 1s a general presumption against any supposition 
of divine agency not operating through general laws, or, in other 
words, there 1s an antecedent improbability in every mnracle 
which, in order to outweigh it, requires an extraordinary strength 
of antecedent probability derived from the special circumstances 
of the case ”* Mull nghtly considers that 1t 1s not more difficult 
to estimate this than im the case of other probabilities “We 
are seldom, therefore, without the means (when the circumstances 
of the case are at all known to us) of judging how far it 15 hkely 
that such a cause should have existed at that time and place 
without manifesting 115 presence by some other marks, and (in the 
case of an unknown cause) without having hitherto manifested its 
existence in any other mstance According as this circumstance, 
or the falsity of the testimony, appears more improbable, that 1s 
conflicts with an approximate generalisation of a higher order, 
we beheve the testimony, or disbelieve it with a stronger or 
weaker degree of conviction, according to the preponderance at 
least until we have sifted the matter further”? This 15 precisely 
Hume’s argument weakened by the imtroduction of reservations 
which have no cogency 

We have wished to avoid interrupting Mill’s train of reasoning 
by any remarks of our own, and have, therefore, deferred till now 
the following observations regarding his criticism on Hume’s 
argument 

In reducmg Hume’s celebrated doctrine to the very plain pro- 
position, that whatever 1s contradictory to a complete induction 15 
incredible, Mall in no way diminishes its potency against miracles , 
and he does not call that proposition “ harmless” im reference to 
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its bearmg on miracles, as Dr Farrar evidently supposes, but 
merely 12 opposition to the character of a recondite and 
“dangerous heresy” assigned by dismayed theologians to so 
obvieus and simple a principle The proposition, however, whilst 
it reduces Hume’s doctrine in the abstract to more technical terms, 
does not altogether represent hw argument Without asserting 
that experience 1s an absolutely infallible guide, Hume maintains 
that ‘A wise man proportions his belief to the evidence In 
such conclusions as are founded on an infallible experience, he 
expects the event with the last degree of assurance, and regards 
his past experience as a full p700f of the future existence of that 
event In other cases he proceeds with more caution, he weighs 
the opposite experiments , he considers which 5146 15 supported by 
the greater number of experiments , to that side he inclines with 
doubt and hesitation , and when at last he fixes his judgment, the 
evidence exceeds not what we properly call pz odability All pro- 
bability, then, supposes an opposition of experiments and observa- 
tions, where the one side 1s found to overbalance the other, and to 
produce a degree of evidence proportioned to the superionty ”? 
«After elaboiating this proposition, Hume contmues “A miracle 
is a violation of the laws of nature , and as a firm and unalterable 
experience has established these laws, the proof against a miracle, 
from the very nature of the fact, 1s as entire as any argument from 
experience can possibly be imagined Why 15 it more than pro- 
bable that all men must die, that lead cannot, of itself, remain 
suspended in the air, that fire consumes wood, and 15 extinguished 
by water, unless it be that these events are found agreeable to the 
laws of nature, and there 1s required a violation of these laws, or, 
in other words, a miracle, to prevent them? Nothing 15 esteemed 
a miracle if 1t ever happened in the common course of nature Τὶ 
15 no miracle that a man seemingly in good health should die ona 
sudden , because such a kind of death, though more unusual than 
any other, has yet been frequently observed to happen But 1t 15 
a miracle that a dead man should come to life, because that has 
never been observed in any age or country There must, there- 
fore, be an uniform experience against every miraculous event, 
otherwise the event would not merit that appellation And as an 
uniform expe1ience amounts to a proof, there 1s here a direct and 
full #2 007, from the nature of the fact, against the existence of any 
miracle , nor can such a proof be destroyed, οἱ the mnacle 
rendered credible, but by an opposite proof which is superior 
The plain consequence 15 (and it 1s a general maxim worthy of our 
attention) ‘That no testimony 15 sufficient to establish a miracle 
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unless the testrmony be of such a kind that its falsehood would be 
more miraculous than the fact which 1t endeavouis to establish, 
and even in that case there is a mutual destruction of arguments, 
and the superior only gives us an assurance suitable to that degree 
of force which remains after deducting the inferio:’ When any 
one tells me that he saw a dead rian restored to life, Immediately 
consider with myself whethe1 τὸ be more probable that this peison 
should either decerve οἱ be decenved, or that the fact which he 
1elates should 1eally have happened I weigh the one miracle 
against the other. and, according to the superiority which I 
discover, I pronounce my decision, and always reject the gieater 
miracle If the falsehood of his testrmony would be mote 
miraculous than the event which he relates, then, and not till then, 
can he pretend to command my belief 01 opinion ἦἢ 

The ground upon which Mill admits that a miracle may not be 
contradicto1y to complete mduction 15 that it 1s not an assertion 
that a certain cause was not followed by a certain effect, but an 
allegation of the interference of an adequate counteracting cause 
This does not, however, by his own showing, remove a muacle 
from the action of Hume’s principle, but simply modifies the 
nature of the antecedent improbability ΜΙ] qualifies his 
admission regarding the effect of the alleged counteracting cause 
by the allamportant words, “if present”, for, in oder to be valid, 
the reality of the alleged counteiacting cause must be established, 
which 1s impossible, therefore the allegations fall to the ground 

In admitting that Hume has made out that no evidence can 
prove a miracle to any one who does not previously believe in a 
bemg of supernatural power willmg to work muracles, Mull 
concedes everything to Hume, for his only limitation is based 
upon a supposition of mere personal belief in something which 1s 
not capable of proof, and which belief, therefore, 1s not more valid 
than any othe: purely imaginary hypothesis The belief may 
seem substantial to the individual entertaming it, but, not being 
capable of proof, τὸ cannot have weight with otheis. or m any way 
affect the value of evidence τῇ the abstiact 

The assumption of a Personal Deity working muacles is excluded 
by Hume’s argument, and, although Mull apparently overlooks the 
fact, Hume has not only anticipated but 1efuted the reasoning 
which is based upon it In the succeeding chapter ona Particular 
Providence and a Future State he directly disposes of such an 
assumption, but he does so with equal effect also in the essay 
which we aire discussmg Taking an imaginary mnacle as an 
illustration, he argues “Though the Being to whom the miracle 
is ascribed be mm this case Almighty, 1t does not upon that account 
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become a whit more probable, since it 1s impossible for us to 
know the attributes or actions of such a Being otherwise than 
fiom the experience which we have of his productions m the 
usual,course of nature This still 1educes us to past obseivation, 
and obliges us to compare the instances of the violation of truth 
in the testimony of men with thaqse of the violation of the laws 
of nature by miracles, in order to yudge which of them 1s most 
likely and probable As the \1olations of truth a1e more common in 
the testimony conceining religious miracles than m that concernmg 
any other matter of fact, this must diminish very much the authority 
of the former testimony, and make us form a general resolution neve1 
to lend any attention to it, with whateve1 specious pretence it may be 
covered”? A peison who believes anything contiadictory to a 
complete induction merely on the strength of an assumption which 
is incapable of proof 15 simply ciedulous , but such an assumption 
cannot affect the real evidence for that thing 

The argument of Paley against Hume is an illustiation of the 
1easoning suggested by Mill Paley alleges the interposition of a 
Personal Deity in explanation of miracles, but he protests that he 
does not assume the attributes of the Deity or the existence of a 
future state in ordei to grove their reality ‘‘ That teality,” he 
admits, “always must be proved by evidence We assert only 
that i miracles adduced in support of revelation theie 1s not such 
antecedent improbability as no testimony can surmount” His 
argument culminates in the short statement “In a word, once‘ 
believe that there 1s a God [7 ¢, a Personal God, working miracles], 
and muracles aie not incredible”? We have aheady quoted 
Hume’s refutation of this reasoning, and we may at once proceed 
to the final argument by which Paley endeayouis to overthrow 
Hume’s doctrine, and upon which he mainly rests his case 

“ But the short consideration,” he says, “ which, independently 
of every other, convinces me that there 1s no solid foundation in 
Mr Hume’s conclusion 1s the follonmg When a theoiem 15 
proposed to a mathematician, the first thing he does with it 1s to 
try τὸ upon a simple case, and if τὸ produces a false result he 15 
sure that there must be some mistake in the demonstration 
Now, to proceed in this way with what may be called Mr Hume’s 
theorem If twelve men, whose probity and good sense I had 
long known, should seriously and circumstantially relate to me an 
account of a mnacle wrought before their eyes, and in which it 
was impossible that they should be deceived, if the governoi of 
the country, hearing a rumour of this account, should call these 


* Hume, Philos Works, ww, p 148 
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men into his presence, and offer them a short proposal, either to 
confess the imposture or submit to be tied up to a gibbet , if they 
should refuse with one voice to acknowledge that theie existed 
any falsehood or 1mposture in the case, if this threat was‘com- 
municated to them sepaiately, yet with no different effect , if it 
was at last executed , 11 mysélf saw them, one after another, 
consenting to be 1acked, burned, οἱ strangled, rather than give up 
the truth of their account 581}, if Mr Hume’s 1ule be my guide, 
I am not to believe them Now, I undertake to say that there 
exists not a sceptic in the world who would not believe them, or 
who would defend such incredulity ” 

It 1s obvious that this reasoning, besides being purely hypo- 
thetical, 1s utterly without cogency against Hume’s doctrine The 
evidence of the twelve men simply amounts to a statement that 
they saw, or fancied that they saw, a certain occurrence in contra- 
diction to the law, but that which they actually saw was an 
external phenomenon, the 1eal nature of which 1s a mere inference, 
and an infeience which, from the necessarily isolated position of 
the muraculous phenomenon, is neither supported by other 
instances capable of forming a complete counter induction, nor 
by analogies within the oider of nature? The bare inference 
from an occurrence supposed to have been witnessed by twelve 
men is all that 1s opposed to the law of nature, which 1s based 
upon a complete induction, and it 1s, therefore, incredible 

If we examine Paley’s “simple case” a little more closely, 
however, we find that not only is it utterly madmussible as a 
hypothesis, but that as an illustration of the case of Gospel 
miracles 1t 1s completely devoid of relevancy and argumentative 
force The only pomt which gives a momentary value to the 
supposed instance is the condition attached to the account of the 
muracle related by the twelve men, that not only was τὸ wrought 
before their eyes, but that τὸ was one “in which it was unpossible 
that they should be deceived” Now, this qualification of infalh- 
bility on the part of the twelve witnesses 1s as incredible as the 
miracle which they are supposed to attest The existence of 
twelve men incapable of error or mistake 1s as opposed to expert- 
ence as the hypothesis of a miracle in which it 15 impossible for 
the twelve men to be deceived is contradictoiy to reason The 
eaclusion of all error in the observation of the actual occurrence 
and its antecedents and consequences, whose umted sum con- 
stitutes the mnacle, 1s an assumption which depiives the argu- 
ment of all potency On the other hand, the moment the 
possibility of erro. 1s admitted the reasoning bieaks down, 
for the probability of error on the part of the observers, either as 


t Paley, 1c * Cf Mall, System of Logie, , p 166 ἢ 
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regards the external phenomena or the inferences drawn from 
them, being so infinitely greater than the probability of mistake in 
the complete induction, we must unquestionably reject the testi- 
mony of the twelve men 

It need scarcely be said that the assertion of liability to error 
on the part of the observers by ng means involves any insinuation 
of wilful “falsehood or impostuie in the case” It is quite intel- 
ligible that twelve men might witness an occurrence which might 
seem to them and others miraculous but which was susceptible 
of a perfectly natural explanation and truthfully 1elate what they 
believed to have seen, and that they might, therefore, refuse: 
“with one voice to acknowledge that there existed any falsehood 
or imposture in the case,” even although the alteinative might be 
death on a gibbet ‘This, however, would in no way affect the 
characte: of the actual occurrence It would not convert a 
natural, though by them ineaplicable, phenomenon into a miracle. 
Their constancy in adhering to the account they had given would 
merely bear upon the truth of their own statements, and the fact 
of seeing them ‘one after another consenting to be racked, 
burned, or strangled, rather than give up the truth of their 
account,” would not 1n the least justify our believing πὶ a miracle 
Even martyrdom cannot transform imaginations into facts The 
truth of a narrative 1s no guarantee for the correctness of an infer- 
ence 

As regards the applicability of Paley’s illustration to the Gospel 
miracles, the failure of his analogy 1s complete We _ shall 
presently see the condition of the people amongst whom these 
miracles are supposed to have occurred, and that, so far from the 
nature of the phenomena and the character of the witnesses 
supporting the inference that 1t was impossible that the observers 
could have been deceived, there 1s every reason for concluding 
with certainty that their ignorance of natural laws, their proneness 
to superstition, their love of the marvellous, and their extreme 
religious excitement, rendered them peculiarly lable to incorrect- 
ness in the observation of the phenomena, and to error in the 
inferences drawn from them We shall likewise see that we have 
no serious and circumstantial accounts of those miracles from 
eye-witnesses of whose probity and good sense we have any know- 
ledge, but that, on the contrary, the narratives of them which we 
possess were composed by unknown persons, who were not eye- 
witnesses at all, but wrote very long after the events related, and 
in that mythic period ‘‘in which reality melted into fable, and 
invention unconsciously trespassed on the province of history ” 
The proposition, “That there 1s satisfactory evidence that many 
professing to be original witnesses of the Christian miracles passed 
their lives in labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily under- 
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gone m attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and 
solely in consequence of their belicf of these accounts, and that 
they also submitted, from the same motivcs, to new fules of 
conduct,” 1s made by Paley the argument of the first’ nine 
chapters of his work, as the converse of the proposition, that 
similar attestation of other muaéles cannot be produced, 15 of the 
following two ‘This shows the importance which he attaches to 
the point, but, notwithstanding, even if he could substantiate this 
statement, the cause of miracles would not be one whit advanced 

We have freely quoted these arguments im order to illustrate 
the real position of miracles, and no one who has seriously 
considered the matter can doubt the necessity for very extra- 
ordinary evidence, even to render the report of such phenomena 
worthy of a moment’s attention The argument for muracles, 
however, has hitherto proceeded upon the merest assumption, and, 
as we shall further see, the utmost that they can do who support 
miracles, under the fatal disadvantage of being contradictory to 
uniform experience, 15 to 1efer to the alleged contemporaneous 
nature of the evidence for then occurrence, and to the character 
of the supposed witnesses Mall has ably shown the serous 
nusapprehension of so many writers against Hume’s 27.554} on 
Afiiacles wyich has led them to what he calls “ the extraordinary 
conclusion that nothing suppoited by credible testimony ought 
ever to be disbelieved*! In regard to historical facts, not contra- 
dictory to all experience, simple and impartial testimony may be 
sufficient to wairant belief but even such qualities as these can 
go but a very small way towards establishing the reality of an 
occurrence which 1s opposed to complete induction? It 15 
admitted that the evidence requisite to establish the reality of a 
supernatural Divine revelation of doctrines beyond human reason, 
and comprising in its very essence such stupendous muracles as 
the Incarnation, Resuiection, and Ascension, must be miraculous 
The evidence for the miraculous evidence, which 1s scarcely less 
astounding than the contents of the revelation itself, must, 
logically, be miraculous also, for it 15 not a whit more easy to 
prove the reality of an evidential miracle than of a dogmatic 
miracle It 1s evident that the resurrection of Lazarus, for instance, 
15. as contradictory to complete induction as the resurrection of 
Jesus Both the supernatural rehgion, therefore, and its super- 
natural evidence labou under the fatal disability of being 
antecedently incredible 
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LET us now, however, proceed to examme the evidence for the 
reality of mnacles, and to nqune whethe they are supported by 
such an amount of testimony as can in any degiee outweigh the 
reasons which, antecedently, seem to render them inciedible Τί 
15 undeniable that belief 1n the miraculous has giadually been dis- 
pelled, and that, as a general 1ule, the only mnacles which ale 
now mamtained are limited to brief and distant periods of time 
Faith in their reality, once so comprehensive, does not, except 
amongst 1 certain class, extend beyond the miracles of the New 
Testament and a few of those of the Old, and the countless 
myriads of ecclesiastical and other muacles, for centuries devoutly 
and implicitly believed, are now commonly 1epudiated, and have 
sunk mto discredit and contempt The question 1s inevitably 
suggested how so much can be abandoned and the remnant still 
be upheld 

As an essential pait of our inquiry into the value of the evidence 
fo. miracles, we must endeavouw to ascertain whether those who 
are said to have witnessed the supposed miraculous occurrences 
wele either competent to appreciate them aright, or likely to report 
them without exaggeration For this purpose, we must consider 
what was known of the oider of nature m the age in which 
muracles are said to have taken place, and what was the intellectual 
character of the people amongst whom they are reported to have 
been performed Nothing 1s more rare, even amongst intelligent 
and cultivated men, than accuracy of observation and correctness 
of 1eport, even in matters of sufficient importance to attract vivid 
attention, and in which there 1s no special interest unconsciously 
to bias the observe: It will scarcely be denied, however, that m 
persons of feryid imagination, and with a strong natural love of the 
marvellous, whose minds are not only unrestrained by specific 
knowledge, but predisposed by superstition towards false con- 
clusions, the probability of maccuracy and exaggeration 1s 
enoimously increased If we add to this such a disturbing 
element as religious excitement, inaccuracy, exaggeration, and 
extravagance aie certain to occur ‘The effect of even one of 
these influences, rehgious feeling, in warpmg the judgment 1s 
admitted by one of the most uncompiomising supporters of 
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miracles ‘It 1s doubtless the tendency of religious minds,” says 
Newman, “to imagine mysteries and wonders where there are 
none, and much mote, where causes of awe really exist, will they 
unintentionally musstate, exaggerate, and embellish, when .they 
set themselves to 1elate what they have witnessed or have heard”, 
and he adds_ “ And further, the,1magination, as 15 well hnown, 15 
a fruitful cause of apparent miracles”* We need not offer any 
evidence that the miracles which we have to examine were 
witnessed and reported by persons exposed to the effects of the 
stiongest possible religious feeling and excitement, and our atten- 
tion may, therefore, be more freely duected to the inquiry how far 
this influence was modified by othe: circumstances Did the 
Jews at the time of Jesus possess such calmness of judgment and 
sobriety of 1magination as to inspire us with any confidence in 
accounts of marvellous occurrences, unwitnessed except by them, 
and limited to their time, which contradict all knowledge and all 
experience? Were their minds sufficiently enlightened and free 
from superstition to warrant our attaching weight to their report of 
events of such an astounding nature? and weie they themselves 
sufficiently impressed with the eaceptional character of any 
apparent supernatural and miraculous interference with the order 
of nature ἢ 

Let an English historian and divine, who will be acknow- 
ledged as no prejudiced witness, bear testimony upon some of 
these points ‘Nor is it less important,” says Dean Milman, 
“throughout the early history of Christianity, to seize the spirit of 
the times Events which appear to us so extraordinary that we 
can scarcely conceive that they should either fail in exciting a 
powerful sensation or ever be obliterated from the popular remem- 
brance, in their own day might pass off as of little more than 
oidinary occurrence Durmg the whole life of Chnst, and the 
early propagation of the religion, it must be borne in mind that 
they took place in an age, and among a people, which superstition 
had made so familiar with what were supposed to be preternatural 
events that wonders awakened no emotion, or were speedily 
superseded by some new demand on the ever-ready belief The 
Jews of that period not only believed that the Supreme Being had 
the power of controlling the course of nature, but that the same 
influence was possessed by multitudes of subordinate spints, both 
good and evil Where the pious Christian of the present day 
would behold the direct agency of the Almighty, the Jews would 


*J H Newman, 7wo Essays on Sei apture Alrracles and on Lccleszastical, 
1870, p 171 This passage occurs in a reply to the argument against admitting 
ecclesiastical miracles as a whole, or against admitting certain of them, that 
certain others are rejected on all hands as fictitious or pretended 
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invariably have mterposed an angel as the author or ministerial 
agent in the wonderful transaction Where the Christian moralist 
would condemn the fierce passion, the ungovernable lust, or the 
inhuman temper, the Jew discerned the workings of diabolical 
possession Scarcely a malady was endured, or crime committed, 
which was not traced to the operation of one of these myriad 
deemons, who watched every opportunity of exercising their malice 
in the suffermgs and the sins of men”? 

Another English divine, of certainly not less orthodoxy, but of 
much greater knowledge of Hebrew literature, bears similar 
testimony regarding the Jewish nation at the same period “Not 
to be more tedious, therefore, in this matter” (,egarding the Bath 
Kol, a Jewish superstition), “let two things only be observed 
(1) That the nation, unde: the second Temple, was given to 
magical arts beyond measure, and (2) That it was given to an 
easiness of believing all manner of delusions beyond measure ”? 
And in another place “It is a disputable case, whether the 
Jewish nation were more mad with superstition m matters of 
religion, or with superstition in cunous arts (1) There was not a 
people upon earth that studied or attributed more to dreams than 
they (2) There was hardly any people in the whole world that 
more used, or were more fond of, amulets, charms, mutterings, 
exorcisms, and all kinds ofenchantments We might here produce 
mnumerable instances 3. We shall presently see that these state- 
ments are far from being exaggerated 

No reader of the Old Testament+ can fail to have been struck 
by the singularly ciedulous fickleness of the Jewish mind 
Although claiming the title of the specially selected people of 
Jehovah, the Israelites exhibited a constant and inveterate 
tendency to forsake his service for the worship of other gods The 
mighty “signs and wonders” which God 1s represented as 
incessantly working on their behalf, and in their sight, had 
apparently no effect upon them The miraculous even then had, 
as τῷ would seem, already lost all novelty, and ceased, according to 
the records, to excite more than mere passing astonishment The 
leadeis and prophets of Israel had a perpetual struggle to restrain 


* History of Chairstranwty, by H H Milman, DD, Dean of St Paul’s, 
Murray, 1867,1, p 84f 

* John Lightfoot DD, Master of Catherine Hall, Cambridge Aoe 
feb arce et Talmudice, Works (ed Pitman), x1, p 81, cf p 170 

3 6,x1,p 299f Cf Schoettgen, Hore Hebi ατε et Talmudice, 1733, p 
474 

4 We do not, of course, touch here upon the results of critical exammmation of 
the writings of the Old Testament, although these completely confirm the 
results of this work, but simply refer to points which bear upon our argument in 
the common view 
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the people from “ following after” heathen deities, and whilst the 
burden of the prophets 1s one long denunciation of the idolatry 
mto which the nation was incessantly fallmg, the verdict of 
the historical books upon the several kings and rulers of Israel 
proves how common it was, and how rare even the nominal 
service of Jehovah At the beststhe mind of the Jewish nation, 
only after long and slow progression, attained the idea of a perfect 
monotheism, but added to the behefin Jehovah the recognition 
of a host of other gods, over whom it merely gave him supremacy * 
This 1s apparent even in the first commandment ‘Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me”, and the necessity for such a law 
received its illustration from a people who are represented as 
actually worshippig the golden calf, made for them by the com- 
plaisant Aaron, during the very time that the great Decalogue was 
being written on the Mount by his colleague Moses? It 1s not, 
therefoie, to be wondered at that at a Jater penod, and through- 
out patristic days, the gods of the Greeks and other heathen 
nations were so far gently treated that, although repudiated 
as deities, they were recognised as demons In the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament, where “idols” are spoken of in the 
Hebrew, the word 15 sometimes translated ‘‘demons ’, as, for 
instance, Psalm xcvi 5 1s rendered ‘For all the gods of the 
nations are demons”3 The same superstition 1s quite as clearly 
expressed in the New Testament The Apostle Paul, for instance, 
speaking of things saciificed to idols, says “Βαϊ (I say) that the 
things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons, and 
not to God, and I would not that ye should be partakers with 
demons Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of 
demons , ye cannot partake of the Lord’s table, and of the table 
of demons 74 

The apocryphal Book of Tobit affords some illustration of the 
opmions of the more enlightened Jews during the last century 


* This 15 unconsciously expressed throughout the Bible in such passages as 
Deut x 17 ‘For the Lord your God 1s God of gods, and Lord of lords, 2 
great God, a mighty and a ternble, ete (cf Joshua xan 22, Deut κι 28, 
xn 2 ff, Ps IWxxin 6, 7, anda host of other passages) 

* An admirable inquiry into the religion of the Jewish nation 1s to be found 
m Dr A Kuenen’s very able work, De Godsdtenst van Jsi1acl, Waarlem 
Eerste deel, 1869, tweede deel, 1870 

3 Ὅτι πάντες οἱ θεοὶ τῶν ἐθνῶν δαιμόνια (Ps xcv 5, Sept) This 15 not to 
be wondered at, when in so many other passages the Israelites are repre- 
sented in the Hebrew as sacnificmg to devils when they worshipped other 
gods cf Levit ἀνὰ 7, Deut xxxn 17, Ps evi (Sept cv) 37 In Isaiah 
Ixv τὰ the words translated in the Enghsh version ‘that prepare a table for 
that troop ” are referred to demons in the Septuagint καὶ ἑτοιμάζοντες τῶ 
δαιμονίω τράπεζαν In Ps τον 7 the word translated ‘‘ gods” m the Enghsh 
version becomes ἄγγελοι αὐτοῦ m the Sept (νον 7) 
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before the commencement of the Chnistian erat The angel 
Raphael prescribes, as an infallible means of driving a demon out 
of man o1 woman so effectually that 1t should neve: more come 
back, fumigation with the heait and liver of a fish? By this 
exorcism the demon Asmodeus, who, from love of Sara, the 
daughter of Raguel, has strangled seven husbands who attempted 
to marry her,3 1s overcome, and flies mto “the uttermost parts of 
Egypt,” where the angel bmds him + The behef in demons, and 
mm the necessity of exorcism, 1s so complete that the author sees 
no mcongruity in describing the angel Raphael, who has been 
sent, In answei to prayer, specially to help him, as imstiucting 
Tobias to adopt such means of subjecting demons —_ Raphael 1s 
described in this book as the angel of healing,5 the office generally 
assigned to him by the Fathers He 1s also represented as saying 
of himself that he 1s one of the seven holy angels which present 
the prayers of the samts to God © 

There are many curious particulars 1egaiding angels and demons 
in the Book of Enoch This work, which 1s quoted by the autho1 
of the Epistle of Jude,7 and by some of the Fathers, as inspired 
Scriptue, was supposed by Tertullian to have suivived the 
universal deluge, or to have been afterwaids tiansmitted by means 
of Noah, the great-grandson of the autho: Enoch® It may be 
assigned to about a century before Chnist, but additions were 
made to the text, and more especially to its angelology, extending 
probably to after the commencement of om era It undoubtedly 
represents views popularly prevailing about the epoch in which 
we are interested The author not only ielates the fall of the 
angels through love for the daughters of men, but gives the names 
of twenty-one of them and of their leaders, of whom Jequn was 
he who seduced the holy angels, and Ashbeél it was who gave 
them evil counsel and corrupted them? A third, Gadieél,?° was 
he who seduced Eve He also taught to the children of men the 
use and manufacture of all murderous weapons, of coats of mail, 
shields, swords, and of all the implements of death Anothei 
evil angel, named Pénémué, taught them many mysteries of 


* There 1s much discussion as to the date of this book It 1s vanously 
asciibed to penods ranging from two centuues BC, and even earlier, to one 
century after Christ 

2 Tobit, νι 7 3 Jb,m 7 , νι 14 4 Jb,vm 2f 

5 76. π 17 

δ 76,xu 15 Onigen also states that the archangel Michael presents the 
preyels ae saints to God (Hom xiv τη: Num, Off 1, p 323) 

ν 14 
® Tertulhan, De Cultu fim 1 3 9 Cap In 1 ff, cf νι 
*° In the extuact preserved by Geoige Syncellus in his Chi onogi aphy (p 11) 


the angel who taught the use of weapons of war, etc, 1s called Azzxl or 
Azalzel 
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wisdom He mstructed men in the art of wnting with paper 
(χάρτης) and ink, by means of which, the author remarks, 
many fall mto sin even to the present day Kaodeja, another 
evil angel, taught the human race all the wicked practices« of 
spirits and demons,' and also magic and exorcism? The offspring 
of the fallen angels and of the elaughters of men were giants, 
whose height was 3,000 ells 3 of these are the demons working 
evil upon earth4 Azazel taught men various arts the making 
of bracelets and ornaments, the use of cosmetics, the way to 
beautify the eyebrows, precious stones, and all dyestuffs and 
metals , whilst other wicked angels instructed them in all kinds of 
pernicious knowledge 5 The elements and all the phenomena of 
nature are controlled and produced by the agency of angels 
Uniel is the angel of thunder and earthquakes, Raphael, of the 
spirits of men, Raguel 15 the angel who executes vengeance on 
the world and the stars, Michael 1s set over the best of mankind 

16. over the people of Israel ,° Saraqdel, over the souls of the 
childien of men who are misled by the spirits of sm, and Gabniel 
15 Over serpents and over Paradise, and over the Cherubim 7 
Enoch 15 shown the mystery of all the operations of nature and 
the action of the elements, and he describes the spirits which 
guide them and control the thunder and lightning and the winds ; 
the spirit of the seas, who curbs them with his might, or tosses 
them forth and scatters them through the mountains of the earth , 
the spirit of hoar frost, and the spirit of hail, and the spint of 
snow ‘There are, in fact, special spirits set over every phenomenon 
of nature frost, thaw, mist, rain, hght, and so on® The heavens 
and the earth are filled with spimts Raphael 15 the angel set 
over all the diseases and wounds of mankind, Gabnel over all 
powers, and Fanuel over the penitence and the hope of those 
who inherit eternal lfe9 The decree for the destruction of the 
buman race goes forth from the presence of the Loid because 
men know all the mystenes of the angels, all the evil works of 
Satan, and all the secret might and power of those who practise 
the art of magic, and the power of conjuring and such arts το The 
stars are represented as animated beings Enoch sees seven 
stars bound together in space like great mountains, and flammg 
as with fire, and he inquires of the angel who leads him, on 
account of what sin they are so bound? Uniel informs him that 
they are stars which have transgiessed the commands of the 
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Highest God, and they are thus bound until ten thousand worlds, 
the number of the days of their transgression, shall be accomplished * 
The belief that sun, moon, and stars were hving entities possessed 
of souls was generally held by the Jews at the beginning of our 
era, along with Greek plnlosophers, and we shall presently see 
it expressed by the Fathers Philo Judzeus considers the stars 
spiritual bergs full of virtue and perfection,? and that to them 1s 
granted lordship over other heavenly bodies, not absolute, but as 
viceroys under the Supreme Bemg3 We find a similar view 
regarding the nature of the stars expressed in the Apocalypse, 
and it constantly appears in the Talmud and Taigums An 
angel of the sun and moon 15 described in the Ascenszo [sae 5 
We are able to obtain a full and mmute conception of the 
belief regarding angels and demons and their influence over 
cosmical phenomena, as well as of other superstitions current 
amongst the Jews at the time of Jesus, fiom the Talmud, 
Targums, and othe: Rabbinical sources We cannot, however, 
do more, here, than merely glance at these voluminous materials 
The angels are perfectly pure spirits, without sm, and not visible 
to mortal eyes When they come down to earth on any mission, 
they are clad in hight and veiled in air If, however, they remain 
longer than seven days on earth, they become so clogged with the 
earthly matter in which they have been immersed that they cannot 
again ascend to the uppe: heavens® ‘Their multitude is innumer- 
able,7 and new angels are every day created, who in succession 
praise God and make way for others® ‘The expression, ‘‘host of 
heaven,” 1s a common one in the Old Testament, and the idea 
was developed into a heavenly army The first Gospel represents 
Jesus as speaking of “more than twelve legions of angels ”9 
Every angel has one particular duty to perform, and no more, 
thus of the three angels who appeared to Abraham, one was sent 
to announce that Sarah should have a son, the second to rescue 
Lot, and the third to destroy Sodom and Gomorrah *® The 
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angels serve God in the admiustiation of the universe, and to 
special angels are assigned the different parts of nature “Ἢ There 
1s not a thing in the world, not even a httle herb, over which 
there 1s not an angel set, and everything happens according to the 
command of these appointed angels ”* It will be remembered 
that the agency of angels 1s frequently introduced in the Old 
Testament, and still more so in the Septuagint version, by altera- 
tions of the text One notable case of such agency may be 
referred to, where the pestilence which 19 sent to punish David for 
numbeiung the people 1s said to be caused by an angel, whom 
David even sees The Lord 15 represented as repenting of the 
evil, when the angel was stretching forth his hand against 
Jerusalem, and bidding him stay his hand after the angel had 
destroyed seventy thousand men by the pestilence? This theory 
of disease has prevailed until comparatively recent times The 
names of many of the supcrmtending angels ac given—as, for 
instance Jehuel 1s set over fire, Michael ovcr water Jechiel over 
wild beasts, and Anpiel over birds Over cattle Hartel το 
appointed, and Sammiel over created things moving in the waters, 
and over the face of the earth, Messannahel over reptiles, 16 116] 
over fish Ruchielis set over the winds, Gabriel over thunder 
and also over fire, and over the mpening of fruit) Nurcl over hail, 
Maktunel over rocks, Alpiel over frmt-bearmg trees, Saroel over 
those which do not bea fruit and Sandalfon over the human 
race , and under each of these there are subordinate angels: It 
was believed that there were two angels of Death, one for those 
who died out of the land of Israel, who was an evil angel, called 
Samael (and at other times Satan, Asmodeus, etc ), and the other, 
who presided over the dead of the land of Israel, the holy angel 
Gabriel, and under these there was a host of evil spints 
and angels+ We shall presently see how general this belief 
regarding angels was amongst the Fathers, but it 1s also expressed 
in the New Testament In the Apocalypse there appears an angel 
who has power over fire,5 and im another place four angels have 
power to hurt the earth and the sea® The angels were hkewtse 
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the imstructois of men, and communicated knowledge to the 
Patriarchs The angel Gabriel taught Joseph the seventy 
languages of the eartht It appears, howevei, that there was 
one janguage the Syuac which the angels do not understand, 
and for this reason men were not permitted to piay foi things 
needful in that tongue? Angelssue appomted as princes over the 
seventy nations of the would , but the Jews consider the angels set 
over Gentile nations merely demons? The Septuagint translation 
of Deuteronomy xx 8 imtroduces the statement mto the Old 
Testament Instead of the Most High, when he divided to the 
nations their mbheritance, settmg the bounds of the people 
“according to the numbe: of the children of Isiael,” the passage 
becomes, “according to the number of the angels of God” 
(κατὸ ἀριθμὸν ἀγγέλων θεοῦ) The number of the nations was 
fired at seventy, the number of the souls who went down into 
Egypt+ The Jeusalem Targum on Genesis 11 7, ὃ, reads as 
follows ‘God spake to the seventy angels which stand before 
him Come, let us go down and confound their language that they 
may not understand each other And the word of the Lord 
appeared there (at Babel), with the seventy angels, accoiding to the 
seventy nations, and each had the language of the people which 
was allotted to him, and the record of the writing in his hand, and 
scattered the nations from thence over the whole earth in seventy 
languages, so that the one did not understand what the other 
said ”5 Michael was the angel of the people of Israel,® and he 1s 
always set in the highest place amongst the angels, and often 
called the High Pnest of Heaven7 It was believed that the 
angels of the nations fought in heaven when then allotted peoples 
made wai on earth We see an allusion to this in the Book of 
Daniel,’ and in the Apocalypse there 1s “wai m heaven , Michael 
and his angels fought agaist the dragon , and the dragon fought 
and his angels "9 The Jews of the time of Jesus not only held 
that there were angels set over the nations, but also that each 
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individual had a guardian angel? This belicf appears in several 
places n the New Testament for mstance, Jesus 1s 1epresented 
as saying of the children ‘For I say unto you that then angels 
do always behold the face of my Father which 15 in heaven”? 
Again, in the Acts of the Apostles, when Peter 15 delivered from 
prison by an angel and comes to¢he house of his friend, they wall 
not believe the maid who had opened the gate and seen him, but 
say “It 1s his angel” (ὁ ἄγγελος αὐτοῦ cov) 3 The passage 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews will hikewise be remembered where 
itis said of the angels“ Are they not all ministering spirits sent 
forth for ministry on account of them who shall be heirs of 
salvation "4 There was at the same time a singular belief that 
when any person went into the private closet the guardian angel 
remained at the door till he came out again, and in the Talmud a 
player 15 given for strength and help under the circumstances, and 
that the guardian angel may wait while the person 1s there The 
reason why the angel does not enter 1s that such places are 
haunted by demons 5 

The belief in demons at the time of Jesus was cqually emphatic 
and comprehensive, and we need scarcely mention that the New 
Testament 1s full of references to them ® They are in the ary, on 
earth, in the bodies of men and animals, and even at the bottom 
of the sea? They are the offspring of the fallen angels who loved 
the daughters of men® They have wings hke the angels, and can 
fly from one end of heaven to another, they obtain a knowledge 
of the future, like the angels, by listening behind the vcil of the 
Temple of God in heaven9 ‘Their number 1s infimtc ‘The earth 
1s so full of them that 1f man had power to see he could not eust 
on account of them, there are more demons than men, and they 
are about as close as the earth thrown up out of a newly-made 
grave © It 1s stated that each man has 10,000 demons at his right 
hand and 1,000 on his left, and the passage continues “The 
crush on the Sabbath in the synagogue arises from them, also the 
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dresses of the Rabbms become so soon old and torn through 
their rubbing, in like manner they cause the tottering of the fect 
He who wishes to discover these spirits must take sifted ashes 
andstrew them about his bed, and in the morning he will peiceive 
then footprints upon them hke a cock’s tread Τῇ anyone wish to 
see them, he must take the afeerbirth of a black cat which has 
been littered by a first-born black cat, whose mothe: was also a 
first-birth, burn and reduce it to powder, and put some of 1t in his 
eyes, and he will see them ”* Sometimes demons assume the form 
of agoat Evil spirits fly chiefly during the daikness, for they ate 
children of mght? For this reason the Talmud states that men 
are forbidden to greet anyone by night, lest 1t might be a devil,3 on 
to go out alone even by day, but much more by night, mto solitary 
places4 It was likewise forbidden for any man to sleep alone in a 
house, because anyone so doing would be seized by the she-devil 
Lilith and die5 Further, no man should drink water by mght on 
account of the demon Schafrin, the angel of bhndness® An evil 
spit descended on anyone going into a cemetery by night?) A 
necromancer is defined as one who fasts and lodges at mght 
amongst tombs, 1n order that the evil spirit may come upon him ® 
Demons, however, take more especial delight in foul and 
offensive places, and an evil spnit inhabits every private closet mn 
the world? Demons haunt deserted places, ruins, graves, and 
certain kinds of trees το We find indications of these superstitions 
throughout the Gospels The possessed aie represented as 
dwelling among the tombs and being driven by the unclean spits 
into the wilderness, and the demons can find no rest in clean 
places ** Demons also frequented springs and fountains?? The 
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episode of the angel who was said to descend at ceitam seasons 
and trouble the water of the pool of Bethesda, so that he who 
fist stepped m was cured of whatever disease he had may be 
mentioned here in passing, although the passage 1s not found in 
some of the older MSS _ of the fourth Gospel,! and itis argued by 
some that 1 15 a Jater interpolation ‘There were demons who 
hurt those who did not wash their hands before meat“ Shibta 
15. an evil spit which sits upon men’s hands in the might, and of 
any touch his food with unwashen hands that spirit sits upon that 
food, and there 1s danger from it”? ‘The demon Asmodeus 15 
frequently called the hing of the devils? and at was bcheved that 
he tempted people to apostatise , he it was who enticed Noah into 
his drunkenness, and led Solomon into 41} He 15 represented as 
alternately ascending to study m_ the school of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and descending to study m the school of the earth 5 
Nhe injury of the human race in every possible way was believed 
to be the clnef dehght of evil spints ‘The ‘Talmud and other 
Rabbimical writings are full of references to demoniacal possession , 
but we need not enter into details upon this point, as the New 
Testament itself presents sufficient evidence regarding it Not 
only one evil spimt could enter mto a body, but many took 
possession of the same individual = ‘There are many instances 
mentioned τῇ the Gospels, such as Mary Magdalene, “ out of whom 
went seven demons” (δαιμόνια ἑπτὰ) 6 and the man whose 
name was Legion, because “many demons” (δαιμόνια πολλὰ) 
were entered into him? Demons hkewise entercd into the bodies 
of animals, and in the narrative to which we have just referred 
the demons, on being expelled from the man, request that they 
may be allowed to enter into the herd of swinc, which, being §per- 
mitted, “the demons went out of the man into the swine, and the 
herd ran violently down the cliff into the lake, and were drowned,’ 8 
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the evil spirits, as usual, taking pleasme only in the destruction and 
injury of man and beast Besides “possession, all the diseases 
of men and animals were asciibed to the action of the devil and 
of demons? In the Gospels, for mstance, the woman with a 
spirit of infirmity, who was bowed together and could not lift 
herself up, 1s described as “bowhd by Satan,” although the case 
was not one of demoniacal possession 5 

As might be expected from the universality of the belief in 
demons and then influence ove: the human race, the Jews at the 
time of Jesus occupied themselves much with the means of 
conjurmg them “There was hardly any people m the whole 
world,” we have already heard from a great Hebrew scholar, “ that 
more used, or were more fond of, amulets, charms, muttelings, 
exorcisms, and all kinds of enchantments 3. Schoettgen bears 
similar testimony “ Ceferum gudaos magicis artibus admodum 
deditos esse, notissimum est”4 All competent scholars are agieed 
upon this point, and the ‘Talmud and Rabbinical writings are full 
of it The exceeding prevalence of such arts alone proves the 
eustence of the grossest ignorance and superstition There aic 
elaborate rules in the Talmud with 1egaid to dreams, both as to 
how they are to be obtained and how inteipreted5 Tfasts weie 
enjoined 1n orde1 to secure good dreams, and these fasts were.not 
only observed by the ignoiant, but also by the principal Rabbins, 
and they were permitted even on the Sabbath, which was unlawful 
m other cases® Indeed, the interpretation of dreams became a 
public profession? It would be impossible within our limits to 
convey an adequate idea of the general superstition prevalent 
amongst Jews regarding things and actions lucky and unlucky, οἱ 
the mmute particulars m regard to every common act prescribed 
for safety against demons and evil influences of all kinds Nothing 
was considered indifferent or too trifling, and the danger from the 
most trivial movements or omissions to which men were supposed 
to be exposed from the mahgnity of evil spimts was believed to be 
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great* Amulets, consisting of roots, or pieces of paper with 
charms written upon them, were hung round the neck of the sick 
and considered efficacious for their cure Charms, mutterings, 
and spells were commonly said over wounds, against unlucky 
meetings, to make people sleep, to heal diseases, and to avert en- 
chantments? The Talmud gives*forms of enchantments against 
mad dogs, for instance, against the demon of blindness, and the 
like, as well as formule fo. aveiting the evil eye, and mutterings 
over diseases3 So common was the practice of sorcery and 
magic that the Talmud enjoins ‘‘ that the senior who 1s chosen into 
the council ought to be skilled in the arts of astrologers, jugglers, 
diviners, sorcerers, etc, that he may be able to judge of those 
who are guilty of the same”+ Numerous cases are 1ecorded of 
persons destroyed by means of sorcery5 The Jewish women 
were paiticularly addicted to sorcery and, indeed, the Talmud 
declares that they had generally fallen into i1t® The New Testa- 
ment bears abundant testimony to the prevalence of magic and 
exorcism at the time at which its books were written In the 
Gospels, Jesus 1s represented as arguing with the pharisees, who 
accuse him of casting out devils by Beelzebub, the piince of the 
devils “If I by Beelzebub cast out the demons (τὰ δαιμόνια), 
by whom do you sons cast them out? Therefore, let them be 
your judges ”7 

The thoroughness and universality of the Jewish popular belief 
in demons and evil spirits and in the power of magic 1s exhibited 
in the ascription to Solomon, the monarch in whom the greatness 
and glory of the nation attained its culminating point, of the 
character of the powerful magician The most effectual forms of 
invocation and eaorcism and the most potent spells of magic were 
said to have been composed by him, and thus the grossest super- 
stition of the nation acquired the sanction of then wisest king 
Rabbinical writings are never weary of enlarging upon the magical 
power and knowledge of Solomon He was represented as not 
only king of the whole earth, but also as reigning over devils and 
evil spirits, and having the power of expelling them from the 
bodies of men and animals, and also of delivering people to them ὃ 
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was, indeed, believed that the two demons Asa and Asael 
ght Solomon all wisdom and all arts* The Talmud relates 
ny instances of his power over evil spirits, and, amongst others, 
t he made them assist in building the Temple Solomon 
aired to have the help of the worm Schamu in preparing the 
nes for the sacred building,zand he conjured up a devil and 
he-devil to inform him where Schamir was to be found They 
srred him to Asmodeus, whom the King craftily captured, and 
whom he was informed that Schamir 1s under the jurisdiction 
he Prince of the Seas , and Asmodeus further told him how he 
tht be secured By his means the Temple was built, but, from the 
ment τὸ was destroyed, Schamir for ever disappeared? It was 
»wise believed that one of the Chambers of the second Temple 
; built by the magician called Parvah, by means of magic 3 
e Talmud narrates many stoves of miracles performed by 
ious Rabbins 4 
[The Jewish histouian Josephus informs us that, among other 
s, God bestowed upon King Solomon knowledge of the way to 
6] demons, an art which is useful and salutary for mankind 
composed incantations by which diseases are cured, and he 
behind him forms of exorcism by which demons may be so 
‘ctually expelled that they never 1eturn a method of cure, 
ephus adds, which 1s of great efficacy to his own day He 
iself had seen a countryman of his own, named Ehvezer, 
‘ase people possessed of devils in the presence of the Emperon 
spasian and his sons, and of his army He put a 11ng con- 
ung one of the roots prescribed by Solomon to the nose of the 
nomiac, and drew the demon out by his nostrils , and, in the 
ae of Solomon, and reciting one of his incantations, he adjured 
Ὁ return no more In oder to demonstrate to the spectators 
t he had the power to cast out devils, Eliezer was accustomed 
‘et a vessel full of water a little way off, and he commanded the 
ion as he left the body of the man to overturn it, by which 
ins, says Josephus, the skill and wisdom of Solomon were 
le very manifest 5 Jewish Rabbins generally were known as 
rerful exorcisers, practising the art according to the foimule of 
rgreat monarch Justin Martyr reproaches his Jewish oppo- 
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nent, Tryphon, with the fact that his countrymen use the same art 
as the Gentiles, and exorcise with fumigations and charms 
(κατάδεσμοι), and he shows the common belief in demoniacal 
influence when he asserts that, while Jewish eaorcists catmnot 
overcome demons by such means, or even by eaorcising them in 
the name of their kings, propkets, or patiuarchs, though he 
admits that they might do so if they adjured them in the name of 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, yet Christians at once sub- 
dued demons by exorcising them 1n the name of the Son of God? 
The Jew and the Christian were quite agreed that demons were 
to be exorcised, and metely differed as to the formula of exorcism 
Josephus gives an account of a root potent against evil spirits It 
1s called Baaras, and 1s flame-coloured, and in the evening sends 
out flashes hike hghtning It 1s certain death to touch it, except 
under peculiar conditions One mode of securing it 15 to dig 
down till the smaller part of the 100t 1s exposed, and then to 
attach the root to a dog’s tail When the dog tries to follow 115 
master from the place, and pulls violently, the root is plucked 
up, and may then be safely handled , but the dog instantly dies, 
as the man would have done had he plucked it up himself 
When the 100t 1s brought to sick people, it at once expels 
demons? According to Josephus, demons aie the spirits of the 
wicked dead, they enter into the bodies of the living, who die 
unless succour be speedily obtained 3 This theory, however, was 
not general, demons being commonly considered the offspring of 
the fallen angels and of the daughters of men 

The Jewish historian gives a serious account of the preternatural 
poitents which warned the Jews of the approaching fall of 
Jerusalem, and he laments the infatuation of the people, who 
disiegaided these Divine denunciations Α star in the shape of a 
sword, and also a comet, stood over the doomed city for the space 
of a whole year Then, at the feast of unleavened bread, before 
the rebellion of the Jews which preceded the war, at the ninth 
hour of the night, a gieat hight shone round the altar and the 
Temple, so that for half an hour it seemed as though it were 
bullant daylight At the same festival other supernatural 
warnings were given A heifer, as she was led by the high priest 
to be sacrificed, brought forth a lamb in the Temple, moreover, 
the eastern gate of the mner court of the Temple, which was of 
brass, and so ponderous that twenty men had much difficulty in 
closing it, and which was fastened by heavy bolts descending deep 
into the solid stone ἢοοι, was seen to open of its own accord, about 
the si\th hour of the night The ignorant considered some of 
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these events good omens, but the pries.s mterpreted them as 
portents of evil Another prodigious phenomenon occurred, 
which Josephus supposes would be considered imcredible were it 
notereported by those who saw it, and were the subsequent cvents 
not of sufficient importance to merit such portents before sunset, 
chanots and troops of soldiers in armour were seen among the 
clouds, moving about, and surrounding cities And further, at 
the feast of Pentecost, as the priests were entering the ner court 
of the Temple to perform their sacied duties, they felt an earth- 
quake, and ποτ ἃ a great noise, and then the sound as ofa great 
multitude saving, “Let us remove hence”! There 15 not a 
shadow of doubt in the mind of Josephus as to the reality of any 
of these wonders 

If we turn to patristic literature, we find everywhere the same 
superstitions and the same theories of angelic agency and demoni- 
acal interference im cosmical phenomena According to Justin 
Martyr, after God had madc the world and duly regulated the 
elements and the rotation of the seasons, he committed man and 
all things under heaven to the care of angels Some of these 
angels, howevcr, proved unworthy of this charge and, led away by 
love of the daughters of men begat children, who are the demons 
who have corrupted the human race, partly by magical wntings 
(διὰ poyaoy γραφῶν) and partl, by fears and punishments, and 
who have introduced wars, murders, and other evils among them, 
which are ignorantl) ascribed by poets to God Inmself? He 
considers that demoniacs are possessed and tortured by the souls 
of the wicked dead,3 and he represents evil spirits as watching to 
seize the soul at death | ‘The food of the angels 1s manna5 ‘The 
angels, says Clement of Alexandria, serve God im the administra- 
tian of earthly affairs® The host of angels and of gods (θεῶν) 15 
placed under subjection to the Logos7 Presiding angels are 
distn buted over nations and cities, and perhaps are also deputed 
to individuals? and it 1s by their agency, either visible or 
invisible, that God gives all good things® He accuses the Greeks 
of plagiarising their miracles from the Bible, and he argues that, 
if certain powers do move the winds and distribute showers, they 
are agents subject to God‘? Clement affirms that the Son gave 
philosophy to the Greeks by means of the inferior angels,"* and 
argues that τὸ 15 absurd to attribute it to the devil? Theophilus 
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of Antioch, on the other hand, says that the Greek poets weie 
inspired by demons.'. Athenagoras states, as one of the principal 
poimts of belief among Christians, that a multitude of angels and 
ministers aie distributed and appoimted by the Logos to occupy 
themselves about the elements and the heavens and the universe 
and the things in it, and the regrlating of the whole? For it 15 
the duty of the angels to exercise providence over all that God has 
created, so that God may have the universal care of the whole, 
but the several parts be ministered to by the angels appointed 
over them ‘There is freedom of will amongst the angels as 
among human beings, and some of the angels abused their trust, 
and fell through love of the daughters of men, of whom were 
begotten those who aie called giants3 These angels who have 
fallen fiom heaven busy themselves about the air and the earth , 
and the souls of the giants,¢ which are the demons that roam 
about the world, work evil according to their respective natures 5 
There are powers which exercise dominion ove matter, and by 
means of it and mote especially one who 1s opposed to God 
‘This Prince of matter exerts Δα ΠΟΙ ΕΥ̓ and control im opposition 
to the good designed by God® Demons are greedy for sacrificial 
odours and the blood of the victims, which they lich, and they 
influence the multitude to idolatry by inspiring thoughts and 
visions which seem to come from idols and statues? According 
to ‘Tatian, God made everything which 15 good, but the wickedness 
of demons perveits the productions of nature for bad purposes, 
and the evil in these 1s due to demons and not to God® None of 
the demons have bodies they aie spiritual, hke fire or air, and 
can only be seen by those in whom the Spint of God dwells 
‘Lhey attach men by means of lower forms of matter, and come to 
them whenever they are diseased, and sometimes they cause 
disordeis of the body, but when they are struck by the power of 
the word of God they flee in terror, and the sick person 1s healed 9 
Vauous kinds of roots and the relations of bone and sinew are 
the material elements through which demons work '° Some of 
those who are called gods by the Greeks, but are in reality demons, 
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possess the bodies of ceitam men, and then, by publicly leaving 
them, they destroy the disease they themselyes had created, and 
the sich are restored to health * Demons, says Cyprian of Carthage, 
lurk under conseciated statues, and inspire false oracles and con- 
trol the lots and omens * ‘They enter into human bodies and feign 
various maladies in order to induce men to offer sacrifices for 
their recovery, that they may gorge themselves with the fumes, and 
then they heal them ‘They are really the authors of the miracles 
attributed to heathen deities 3 

Tertulhan enters into mimute details iegarding angels and 
demons Demons are the offspring of the fallen angels, and then 
work 35 the destruction of the human race ‘They inflict diseases 
and other painful calamities upon our bodies, and lead astray our 
souls From their wonderful subtleness and tenuity they find their 
way into both parts of our composition ‘Their spirituality enables 
them todo much harm to men, for, bemg invisible and impalpable, 
they appear rather mn then effects than in then action They 
blight the apples and the gram while in the flower as by some 
mysterious poison in the breeze, and kill them in the bud, or nip 
them before they are tpe, as though in some inexpressible way the 
tainted air poured forth its pestilential breath In the same way 
demons and angels breathe mto the soul and excite its corruptions, 
and especially mislead men by inducing them to saciifice to false 
deities, in order that they may thus obtain their peculiar food of 
fumes of flesh and blood — Every spirit, whether angel or demon, 
has wings, therefore, they are everywhere m a moment The 
whole world τς but one place to them, and all that takes place any- 
where they can know and report with equal facihty = Their swift- 
ness 1s believed to be divine because their substance 15 unknown, 
and thus they seek to be considered the authors of effects which 
they merely report, as, indeed, they sometimes are of the evil, but 
never of the good They gather mtimations of the future from 
heanng the prophets 1ead aloud, and set themselves up as rivals of 
the tue God by stealing his divinations — From inhabiting the 
air, and fiom their proximity to the stars and commerce with the 
clouds, they know the preparation of celestial phenomena, and 
promise beforehand the rains which they aheady feel coming 
They are very hind in reference to the cure of diseases, Tertullian 
ironically says, for they first make people il, and then, by way of 
performmg a muacle, they prescribe remedies either novel or 
contrary to common experience, and, removing the cause, they 
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are believed to have healed the sick If anyone possessed by a 
demon be brought before a tribunal, Tertullian affims that the evil 
spit, when ordered by a Christian, will at once confess that he 1s 
a demon? The fallen angels were the discoverers of astrology 
and magic3 Unclean spirits hover ove waters in imitation of the 
brooding (ges¢atzo) of the Hoky Spirit in the beginning, as, for 
instance, over dark fountains and solitary streams and cisterns in 
baths and dwelling-houses and similar places, which are said to 
carry one off (zageve) that is to say, by the force of the evil 
spint4 The fallen angels disclosed to the world unknown material 
substances and various arts such as metallurgy, the properties of 
herbs, incantations, and interpretation of the stais, and to women 
specially they revealed all the secrets of personal adornment 5 
There 15 scarcely any man who 15 not attended by a demon, and 
it 15. well known that untymely and violent deaths which are 
attributed to accidents are really caused by demons® Those who 
go to theatres may become specially accessible to demons There 
1s the instance, the Lord 1s witness (domuno teste), of the woman who 
went to a theatre and came back possessed by a demon, and, on 
being cast out, the evil spirit replied that he had a nght to act as 
he did, having found her within his limits Thete was another 
case, also well known, of a woman who at night, after having been, 
to a theatre, had a vision of a winding sheet (4fevm), and heard 
the name of the tragedian whom she had seen mentioned with 
reprobation, and five days after the woman was dead7 Ongen 
attributes augury and divination though animals to demons In 
his opinion, certain demons, offspring of the Titans or giants, who 
haunt the grosser parts of bodies and the unclean places of the 
earth, and who, from not having earthly bodies, have some power 
of divining the future, occupy themselves with this ‘They secretly 
enter the bodies of the more biutal and savage animals, and force 
them to make flights or indications of divination to lead men away 
from God ‘They have a special leaning to birds and serpents, and 
even to foxes and wolves, because the demons act better through 
these in consequence of an apparent analogy m wickedness 
between them ® It 1s for this reason that Moses, who had either 
been taught by God what was similar in the nature of animals and 
their kindred demons, or had discovered it himself, prohibited 
as unclean the particular birds and animals most used for divina- 
tion Therefore, each kind of demon seems to have an affinity 
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with a certain kind of ammal They are so wicked that demons 
even assume the bodies of weasels to foretell the future = They 
feed on the blood and odour of the victims sacrificed 1n idol 
temples ? The spints of the wicked dead wander about sepulchres, 
and sometimes for ages haunt particular houses and other places 3 
The prayers of Christians drive »demons out of men, and from 
places where they have taken up their abode, and even sometimes 
from the bodies of animals, which aie frequently injured by them 4 
In reply to a statement of Celsus that we cannot eat bread or 
fiuit, or drink wine or even wate, without eating and dmnking with 
demons, and that the very air we breathe 15 1ecerved from demons, 
and that, consequently, we cannot mhale without 1eceiving air 
from the demons who are set over the air,5 Ongen maintains, on 
the contrary, that the angels of God, and not demons, have the 
superintendence of such natural phenomena, and have been 
appointed to communicate all these blessmgs Not demons but 
angels have been set ove: the fruits of the earth and over the bnth 
of animals and over all things necessary for our race® Scripture 
forbids the eating of things stiangled, because the blood 15 still in 
them and blood, and more especially the fumes of it, 1s said to 
be the food of demons, If we ate strangled animals, we mght 
shave demons feeding with us,7 but, in Ongen’s opmion, a man 
only eats and drinks with demons when he eats the flesh of 160] 
sachfices, and drinks the wine poured out in honour of demons ὃ 
Jerome states the common belief that the air 1s filled with demons 9 
Chrysostum says that angels are everywhere in the atmosphere *° 
Not content, however, with peopling earth and an with angels 
and demons, the Fathers also shared the opinion, common to 
Jews™ and heathen philosophers, that the heavenly bodies were 
animated beings After fully discussing the question, with much 
reference to Scripture, Ongen determmes that sun, moon, and 
stars are living and rational beings, illuminated with the hght of 
knowledge by the wisdom which 1s the reflection (ἀπαύγασμο) of 
eternal light They have free will and, as τὲ would appear from a 
passage in Job (xxv 5), they are not only hable to sin, but actually 
not pure from the uncleanness of it Origen 1s careful to explain 
that this has not reference merely to their physical part, but to the 
spiritual , and he proceeds to discuss whethe: their souls came 
into existence at the same time with their bodies, or existed 
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previously, and whethea, at the end of the world, they will be 1eleased 
from theu bodies or will cease fiom giving light to the world He 
argues that they are 1ational beings because their motions could 
not take place without a soul “As the stars move with so‘ much 
order and method,” he says, “that under no circumstances what- 
ever does their course seem to te disturbed, 15 it not the extreme 
of absurdity to suppose that so much oider, so much obseivance 
of discipline and method, could be demanded from or fulfilled by 
irrational beings >”: They possess life and reason, he decides, and 
he proves from Scupture that their souls were given to them, not 
at the creation of then bodily substance, but hke those of men 
implanted stuictly fiom without, after they were made? They are 
“ subject to vanity ” with the rest of the creatures, and “wait for 
the manifestation of the sons of God ”3 Origen 15 persuaded that 
sun, moon, and stais pray to the Supreme Being through his only 
begotten Son+ To return to angels, however, Ongen states that 
the angels are not only of vaiious orders of rank, but have appor- 
tioned to them specific offices and duties To Raphael, for 
instance, 15 assigned the task of curing and healing, to Gabnel 
the management of wars, to Michael the duty of receiving the 
prayers and the supplications of men Angels are set over the 
different churches, and have charge even of the least of thei 
members These offices were assigned to the angels by God 
agreeably to the qualities displayed by each 5 Elsewhere Ongen 
explains that it is necessary for this world that there should be 
angels set over beasts and over terrestrial operations, and also 
angels presiding over the birth of animals,and over the propaga- 
tion and growth of shiubs, and, again, angels over holy works, 
who eteinally teach men the perception of the hidden ways of 
God and knowledge of divine things, and he warns us not to 
bring upon ourselves those angels who are set over beasts, by 
leading an animal life, nor those which preside over terrestrial 
works, by taking delight τῇ fleshly and mundane things, but rather 
to study how we may approximate to the companionship of the 
Archangel Michael, to whose duty of presenting the prayers of the 
saints to God he here adds the office of presiding over medicine ὅ 
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It 15 through the ministry of angels that the water-springs in 
fountains and 1unning streams refresh the earth, and that the air 
we breathe 1s kept pure* In the Shepherd of Hermas, a work 
quoted by the Fathers as inspired Scnptuie, which was publicly 
read in the churches, which almost secmed a peimanent place in 
the New Testament canon, and wlach appears after the canonical 
books in the Codex Sinaiticus, the oldest extant MS of the New 
Testament, mention 1s made of an angel who has rule over beasts, 
and whose name 1s Hegrin? Jerome also quotes an apocryphal 
wok in which an angel of similar name 15 said to be set over 
reptiles, and m which fishes, trees, and beasts are assigned to the 
care of particulai angels 3 

Clement of Alexandra mentions, without dissent, the prevailing 
behef that hail-stoxms, tempests, and siumiuar phenomena do not 
occur merely from material disturbance, but also aie caused by 
the anger of demons and evil angels+ Ongen states that, while 
angels superintend all the phenomena of nature, and control what 
is appointed for our good, famine, the blighting of vines and fruit 
trees, and the destruction of beasts and of men, are, on the other 
hand, the personal woikss of demons, they, as public executioners, 
recelving at certain times authority to carry into effect divine 
deciees® We have already quoted similar views eapressed by 
Tertullian,7 and the universality and permanence of such opinions 
may be illustrated by the fact that, after the lapse of many 
centuzies, we find St Thomas Aquinas as solemnly affrming that 
disease and tempests are the duect work of the devil ,52 mdeed, 
this belief prevailed throughout the middle ages until very recent 
times The Apostle Peter, in the Recognitions of Clement, 
infoims Clement that, when God made the world, he appointed 
chiefs over the various cieatures, even over the trees and the 
mountains and springs and rivers, and over everything 1n the 
universe An angel was set over the angels, a spirit over spirits, a 
star over the stars, a demon ove: the demons, and so on? He 
provided different offices for all his creatures, whether good οἱ 
bad 1ο but certain angels, having left the course of ther proper 
ordei, led men into sin and taught them that demons could, by 
magical mvocations, be made to obey man*! Ham was the dis- 
coverer of the art of magic*? Astrologe:s suppose that evils 
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happen in consequence of the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
and represent certam climacteric periods as dangcrous, not 
knowing that it 15 not the course of the stars, but the action of 
demons, that regulates these things! God has committéd the 
superintendence of the seventy-two nations into which he has 
divided the earth to as many “ingelo? Demons insinuate them- 
selves into the bodies of men, and force them to fulfil their 
desires ,3 they sometimes appear visibly to men, and_ by threats or 
promises endeavour to lead them ito error, they can transform 
themselves mto whatever forms they please+ The distinction 
between what 1s spoken by the truc God through the prophcts or 
by visions, and that which 15 delivered by demons, 35 this that 
what proceeds from the former 15 always true, whereas that which 
15 foretold by demons 15 not always truc3 Lactantius says that 
when the number of mcn began to icerease, fcaring that the 
Devil should corrupt or destroy them, God sent angcls to protect 
and instruct the human race, but the angels themselyces fell 
beneath his wiles, and from bemg angels they became the 
satellites and ministers of Satan ‘The offspring of these fallen 
angels are unclean spints, authors of all the evils which are done, 
and the Devil 15 their chief They are acquainted with the 
future, but not completely The art of the magi 19 altogether’ 
supported by these demons, and at their invocation they deceive 
men with lying trichs, making men think they see things which do 
not exist These contaminated spirits wandcr over all the earth, 
and console themselves by the destruction of men ‘They fill 
every place with frauds and deccits, for they adhcre to individuals, 
and occupy whole houses, and assume the name of genn, as 
demons are called in the Latin language, and make men worship 
them On account of their tenuity and impalpabilty, they 
msmuate themselves into the bodies of men, and through their 
wscera injure their health, excite diseases, ternfy their souls with 
dreams, agitate their minds with phrenvics, so that they may by 
these evils drive men to seek their aid® Bemg adjured im the 
name of God, however, they leave the bodies of the possessed, 
uttering the greatest howling, and crying out that they are beaten, 
or are on fire7 These demons are the inventors of astrology, 
divination, oracles, necromancy, and the art of magic® The 
universe 15 governed by God through the medium of angels The 
demons have a foreknowledge of the purposes of God, from 
having been his mmusters and, interposing in what 1s being done, 
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they asculbe the credit to themselyes* The sign of the cross is a 
terior to demons, and at the sight of it they flee fiom the bodies 
of men When sacrifices aie bemg offered to the gods, if one 
be present who bears on his forehead the sign of the cross, the 
sacred utes are not propitious (sacra nullo modo ‘itant), and the 
oracle gives no reply ? > 

Eusebius, like all the Fathers, 1epresents the gods of the Greeks 
and other heathen nations as merely wicked demons Demons, 
he says, whether they cnculate in the dark and heavy atmosphere 
which encircles our sphere or inhabit the cavernous dwellings 
which exist within it, find charms only m tombs and in the 
sepulchies of the dead, and in impure and unclean places They 
dehght in the blood of animals, and m the putrid exhalations 
which rise from their bodies, as well as in earthly vapours Then 
leaders, whether as mhabitants of the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere or plunged 1n the abyss of hell, having discovered that the 
human 1ace had deified and offered sacrifices to men who were 
dead, promoted the delusion in order to savour the blood which 
flowed and the fumes of the burning flesh They deceived men 
by the motions conveyed to idols and statues, by the oracles they 
delivered, and by healing diseases, with which, by the power 
anherent in their nature, they had before invisibly smitten bodies, 
and which they removed by ceasing to torture them These 
demons first mtroduced magic amongst men3 We may here 
refer to the account of a miracle which Eusebius seriously quotes, 
as exemplifying another occasional function of the angels The 
heretical Bishop Natalius, having m vam been admonished by 
God in dreams, was at last lashed through the whole of a mght 
by holy angels, till he was brought to repentance and, clad in 
sackcloth and covered with ashes, he at length threw himself at 
the feet of Zephyrinus, then Bishop of Rome, pointing to the 
marks of the scourges which he had received from the angels, and 
implored to be again received into communion with the Church 4 
Augustine says that demons inhabit the atmosphere, as m a prison, 
and deceive men, persuading them, by their wonderful and false 
signs or doings or predictions, that they are gods5 He considers 
the origin of their name in the Sacred Scriptures worthy of notice , 
they are called Δσίμονες in Greek, on account of their knowledge 6 
By their experience of certain signs, which are hidden from us, 
they can read much more of the future, and sometimes even 
announce beforehand what they intend to do Speaking of his 
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own time, and with strong expressions of assuiance, Augustine 
says that not only Scripture testifies that angels have appeared to 
men with bodies which could not only be seen, but felt , but, what 
1s more, it 15 a general 1epoit, and many have personal eapérience 
of it, or have learned it from those who have hnowledge of the 
fact, and of whose truth thee 1s no doubt, that satyrs and 
fauns, generally called Jzeubz, have frequently perpetrated then 
peculiar wickedness ,t and also that certain demons, called by 
the Gauls Dusz, every day attempt and effect the same unclean- 
ness, as witnesses equally numerous and trustworthy assert, so that 
it would be 1mpertinence to deny it ? 

Lactantius, again, 1dicules the idea that there can be antipodes, 
and he can scarcely credit that there can be anyone so silly as to 
believe that there are men whose feet are higher than their heads, 
or that grain and trees grow downwards, and rain, snow, and hail 
fall upwards to the earth After jesting at those who hold such 
ridiculous views, he points out that their blunders anse fiom sup- 
posing that the heaven 1s round, and the world, consequently, 
round hke a ball, and enclosed within it But if that weie 
the case, it must present the same appearance to all paits 
of heaven, with mountains, plains, and seas, and consequently 
there would be no pat of the earth uninhabited by men‘ 
and animals Lactantius does not know what to say to those 
who, having fallen into such an error, persevere in their folly 
(stulttia), and defend one vain thing by another, but sometimes 
he supposes that they philosophise in jest, or knowingly defend 
falsehoods to display their igenuity Space alone prevents his 
proving that it 1s impossible for heaven to be below the earth 3 
St Augustine, with equal boldness, declares that the stories told 
about the antipodes—that 1s to say, that there are men whose feet 
are against ou footsteps, and upon whom the sun mises when it 
sets to us—are not to be believed Such an assertion is not sup- 
ported by any historical evidence, but rests upon mere conjecture, 
based on the rotundity of the earth But those who maimtain 
such a theory do not consider that, even if the earth be round, it 
does not follow that the opposite side 1s not covered with water 
Besides, 1f it be not, why should it be mhabited, seemg that, on 
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the one hand, it 15 11 no way posstble that the Scriptures can 116, 
and, on the othe, it τὸ tooabsurd (x:musgue αὐ) dum est) to affirm 
that any men can have traversed such an immensity of ocean to 
establish the human race there from that one first man Adam > 
Clement of Rome had no doubt of the truth of the story of 
‘The Pheenn,? that wonderful bu@ of Arabia and the adjoming 
countries which lives 500 years, at the end of which tune, 
its dissolution being at hand, τ builds a nest of spices, in which it 
dies = J'rom the decaying flesh, however, a worm 15 generated, 
which, being strengthened by the juices of the bud, produces 
feathers and 15 transformed into a pheenn Clement adds that 
it then flies away with the nest containing the bones of its defunct 
parent to the city of Heliopolis in Egypt, and m full daylight and 
in the sight of all men it lays them on the altar of the sun On 
examining their registers, the priests find that the bird has returned 
precisely at the completion of the 500 years ‘This bird, Clement 
considers, 1s an emblem of the Resurrection 3 So does Tertullian, 
who 1epeats the story with equal confidence*+ It 19 lhewsse 
referred to m the .Apostolic Constitutions 5 Celsus quotes the 
narrative ΠῚ his work against Christianity as an instance of the 
piety of irrational creatures, and although Origen, in reply, while 
*admitting that the story 1s deed recorded, puts in a cautious “ if 
it be true,” he proceeds to account for the phenomenon on the 
ground that God may have made this isolated creature in o1der 
that men might admire not the bund, but its creator® Cyn of 
Jerusalem hkewise quotes the story from Clement? ‘The author 
of the almost canonical Epistle of Barnabas, explaming the typical 
meaning of the code of Moses regarding clean and unclean 
animals which were ot were not to be eaten, states as a fact that 
the hare annually increases the number of its foramina, for it has 


τ De Cov Det, κι 9 The Roman Clement, τὴ an eloquent pissage on the 
harmony of the universe, spetks of ‘* the unsearchable pliccs of abysses and 
the inesphewble arrangements of the lowcr world,” and of ‘the occan, 
impassable to man, and the worlds beyond it” (ZA ad Cor mth, ~~) 
Origen refers to this pissige in the following terms ‘‘ Clement, indeed, + 
disciple of the Apostics, makes mention also of those whom the Greeks call 
᾽Αντιχθονες, and of those parts of the orb of the earth to which neither cin any 
of our pcople approximate, nor cin any of those who aie thcre cioss over to 
us, Which he called ‘worlds,’ saying,” ete (De L2erfr7s, 1 3, ἃ 6) Such 
views, however, were general 

? The Talmud speaks frequently of the Phoenix It 15 not subject to the 
angel of death, but 15 mmort2, because when Eve offeicd it, together with all 
other creatcd things, the forlidden fruit to eat, it alone 1c¢fused See ruthorities, 
Essenmenger, Zntd Jud ,1,p 371, p 867 ff 
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PHE PLRMANEN1 SIREAM OF MIRACULOUS PRETENSION 


We have given a most imperfect sketch of some of the opiic 
and superstitions prevalent at the time of Jesus, and when t 
books of the New Testament were written These, as we he 
seen, continued with little or no modification throughout the fi 
centuries of our era It must, howeve1, be remembered that | 
few details we have given, omitting most of the grosser particula 
are the views deliberately expressed by the most educated a 
intelligent part of the community, and that it would have requu 
infinitely darker colours adequately to have portrayed the dei 
ignorance and superstition of the mass of the Jews It 15 imp 
sible to receive the report of supposed marvellous occurrenc 
from an age and people like this without the gravest suspicic 
, Even so thorough a defender of miracles as Newman admits tl 
"Witnesses must be not only honest, but competent also, tl 
1s, such as have ascertained the facts ἡ hich they attest, or w 
leport after exammiation”,? and although the necessities of | 
case oblige him to assert ‘that “the testimony of men of scier 
and general knowledge” must not be required, he admits, unc 
the head of “deficiency of examination,” that “ Enthusias 
ignorance, and habitual ciedulity are defects which no numl 
of witnesses removes”? We have shown how rank weie the 
‘defects ” at the commencement of the Christian era, and amo 
the chief witnesses for Christianity Muracles which spring fre 
such a hot-bed of superstition are too natural in such a soil to 
objects of surprise and, in losing their exceptional character, th 
claims upon attention are proportionately weakened, if not altogetl 
destroyed Preternatural interference with the affairs of life a 
the phenomena of nature was the rule in those days, not t 
exception, and muracles, in fact, had lost all novelty and, thiou 
familiarity, had become degraded into mere commonplace T 
Gospel miracles were not origmal in their character, but we 
substantially mere repetitions of similar wonders well known amo 
the Jews, or commonly supposed to be of daily occurrence ev 
at that trme In fact, the idea of such miracles, in such an a 
and performed among such a people, as the attestation of 
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supcrmatunal Revelation, may with ameulat propricty be ascribed 
to the mind of that pertod, but cin scuccly be cud: to bear any 
traces of the diving Indeed, ἀπαθεῖς for a momenta pant 
of our subject rcvarding whieh we shall have amore te ay hereafter, 
we May temark thay so far from bane ond cither mits vide ner 
or form, almost every τοϊμπιοι vhich has been taueht mi the wore 
has clumed the sume divine charteter as Chrstemity, and hes 
surrounded the parsen and orman of its conte tire wath: die 
sume supermiturth misters ven the great herec of ΤῊ tors, 
long before our cia, had thar ammieculite conception and 
mu iculous buth 

"There can bo no doubt that the writers of the New Tectument 
shared the popular superstigons of the Tows We fave ale τὴν 
ἀνὰ τ thin one mstinee of this, tnd pow we Πανὶ only Τὸ 
refer for a moment to enc chiss of these euportitions the ἢν μι} 
iv demon αἰ posse ston and organ of αὐ κα ἐν involve cle urls 
both the cvstence of demons ind thar power over the faaman 
rice Tt would be aun imsualt τὸ the understindin,, of tho co whe 
ue consideuny this question to pate here to prove that the 
lustortcal books of the New Eeustument sped oan the «Τὰ ἀστὸν ind 
most unmustik ible terms of actual demomned pose ron Now 
What has become of this theary of disease 20 The \rebbr hap of 
Dublin as probtbly the only one who wsserts the rebity of deme 
Macal possession formerly and at the prosentday and an this we 
Inust sav that he 15. consistent Vilniain, en the other hand, 
Who spoke with the cnhehtenment ef the nin teenth conturs, 
‘has no seruplo in νον αν τ Ze. opmion on the stbpetat adeno 
macs to be that of Joseph Vede Lardner, Dr Maid) Paley, ind 
all the Juarnced modern writers Tt wis a bind of ans ιν ind 
nothing wis more probuble thin that hinies should take the turn 
and speak the languege of the prevathing superstition of the tances’ 
The Dean, as wellas all the louned modern writers ὁ τὸ whom 
he refers, felt che dimculty . but, im sccking to cvade they sien 
fice the Gospels They ovctlook the fact that the writers of thes 
natives not only themselves adopt “the prevathin s supersatiey 
of the times but represent Jesus is dome so with cual complete: 
ness Thete as no possibhty, for instinee, of cvadiny such stite- 
ments as those in the miracle of the country of the Gadarenes, 
Where the objectivity of the demons τὸ so fully recoamised thit, on 
bemg cast out of the man, they are Iepresented ws tequesting to be 
dlowed to go mto the hard of swine, and bemy permitted by 
Tests to do so, the entry of the demons mto the swine ais at onee 
signalised by the herd runnme violentl down the citt into. the 
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lake, and being drowned Archbishop Trench adopts no such 
ineffectual evasion, but rightly objects ‘Ou: Lord Himself uses 
language which is not reconcilable with any such eaplanation 
He everywhere speaks of demomiacs not as persons of disordered 
“~quellects, but as subjects and thralls of an alien spnitual might , 
e addresses the evil spnit as distinct from the man ‘ Hold thy 
peace, and come out of him’”, and he concludes that “oun idea 
of Chuist’s absolute veiacity, apart from the value of the truth 
which He communicated, forbids us to suppose that He could 
have spoken as He did, being perfectly aware all the while that 
there was no corresponding reality to justify the language which 
He used”? Milman, on the othe: hand, finds “a very strong 
reason,” which he does not remember to have seen urged with 
sufficient force, ‘‘ which may have contiibuted to induce our Lord 
to adopt the current language onthe pomt The disbeliefin these 
spiritual influences was one of the characteristics of the unpopular 
sect of the Sadducees A departure from the common language, 
or the endeavour to correct this inveterate error, would have raised 
animmediate outcry against Him from His watchful and malignant 
adversaries as an unbelieving Sadducee”’3 Such ascription of 
politic deception for the sake of popularity might be intelligible in 
‘an ordinary case, but when referred to the central personage of a 
Divine revelation, who 1s said to be God incarnate, it 1s perfectly 
astounding The Archbishop, however, rightly deems that if 
Jesus knew that the Jewish belief in demoniacal possession was 
baseless, and that Satan did not exercise such power over the 
bodies or spirits of men, there would be in such language “ that 
absence of agreement between thoughts and words in which the 
essence of a lie consists”4 It 1s difficult to say whether the 
dilemma of the Dean or of the Archbishop 1s the greater the 
one obliged to sacrifice the moral character of Jesus in order to 
escape the admission for Christianity of untenable superstition, 
the other obliged to adopt the superstition in order to support 
the veracity of the language At least, the course of the Arch- 
bishop 1s consistent, and worthy of respect The attempt to 
eliminate the superstitious diagnosis of the disease, and yet to 
preserve intact the miraculous cure, 1s quite ineffectual 
Dr Trench anticipates the natural question, why there are no 
demoniacs now, 11 there were so many m those days,5 and he 15 
logically compelled to maintain that there may still be persons 


* Luke vin 26, 33, Mark v 12, 13, cf Matt vim 28,34 In the 
latter Gospel the miracle 1s said to be performed in the countiy of the 
Gergesenes, and there are two demonnacs insterd of one 
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possessed ‘It may well be a question, moreover,” he says, “if 
an apostle, or one with apostolic discernment of spirits, were to 
enter mto a madhouse now, how many of the sufferers there he 
might not 1ecognise as possessed ?”? ‘There can scarcely” be a 
question upon the pomt at all, for such a person issuing direc 
fiom that penod, without subsequent scientific enhghtenment, 
would most ceitamnly pronounce them all ‘ possessed” It did 
not, however, require an apostle, nor even one with apostolic dis- 
cernmcnt of spirits, to recognise the possessed at that time ΑἹ] 
those who are represented as bemg brought to Jesus to be healed 
are described by then friends as haying a devil or being possessed, 
and there was no form of disease more general or more commonly 
recognised by the Jews For what reason has the recognition of, 
and belicf in, demomacal possession passed away with the igno- 
1ance and superstition which were then prevalent ἢ 

It 1s important to remember that the theory of demoniacal 
possession, and its supposed cure by means of exorcism and 
myocations, was most common among the Jews long before the 
commencement of the Christian era As casting out devils was 
the most common type of Christian miracles, so it was the 
commonest belief and practice of the Jewish nation  Chmistianity 
merely shared the national superstition, and changed nothing but’ 
the form of exorcism Christianity did not, through a “ clearer 
peiception of spirits,” therefoie, origmate the belief in demoniacal 
possession, or first recognise its victims, nor did such superion 
enlightenment accompany the superor morality of Christianity as 
to detect the ignorant fallacy In the Old Testament we find the 
most serious evidence of the behef in demonology and witchcraft 
The laws agaimst them set the example of that unrelenting severity 
with which sorcery was treated for so many centuries We read in 
Exodus xan 18 =“ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live” Levit 
ΝΛ 310“ Regard not them which have familiar spirits, neither seek 
after wizaids to be defiled by them” Levit 1. 6 “ And the soul 
that turneth after such as have familiar spirits, and after wizards, 
to go a-whoring after them, I will even set my face against that 
soul, and cut him off from among his people”, and veise 22 “A 
man also, or a woman, that hath a familiar spirit, or that 1s a 
wizard, shall surely be put to death, they shall stone them with 
stones , their blood shall be upon them” Deut avin τὸ “ There 
shall not be found among you anyone that maketh his son or his 
daughtei to pass through the fire, or an enchanter, or a witch, 
ΤΙ Οἱ a charmer, or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, 
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oraneciomancer, 12. For all that do these things are an abom1- 
nation unto the Lord,” ete ‘The passages which assert the reality 
of demonology and witchcraft, however, are much too numerous 
to permit their cation here = But not only did Chiuistianity thus 
inherit the long-presvalent superstition, but it transmitted it imtact 
) succeeding ages , and there caa be no doubt that this demon- 
ology, with its consequent and mevitable belief in witchcraft, 
soicery, and magic, continued so long to prevail throughout 
Christendom, as much through the authority of the sacred writings 
and the teachmg of the Church as through the superstitious 
ignorance of Europe 
It would be impossible to select for mlustration any type of the 
Gospel miracles whose fundamental prncuple—belief m the realty, 
malignant action, and power of demons, and in the power of man 
to control them—has received fuller or more permanent hiving 
acceptance from postenty, down to very recent times, than the 
cue of disease ascribed to demoniacal influence The witings 
of the Fathers are full of the belicf the social history of Europe 
teems with it The more pious the people, the moe firm was 
their conviction of its reality From times antecedent to Chris- 
tianity, until medical science slowly came into existence, every 
«form of disease was ascribed to demons = Madness, idiotey, 
epilepsy, and every shape of hysteria were the commonest forn 5 
of ther mahgmty , and the blind, the dumb, and the deformed 
were regarded as unquestionable victims of then malice Every 
domestic calamity, from the convulsions of a child to the death of 
acow, was unhesitatingly attributed to their agency The more 
ignorant the community, the greater the number of its possessed 
Belief in the power of sorcery, witchcraft, and magic was inherent 
in the superstition, and the universal prevalence shows how catholic 
was the belief im demoniacal influence The practice of these 
arts 15 solemnly denounced as sin in the New Testament and 
throughout Patristic literature, and the Church has in all ages 
fulminated against 11 No accusation was more common than 
that of practising sorcery, and no class escaped from the fatal 
suspicion Popes were charged with the crime, and bishops were 
found guilty of it St Cyprian was said to have been a magician 
before he became a Christian and a Father of the Church? 
Athanasius was accused of sorcery before the Synod of Tyie? 
Not only the illiterate, but even the learned, in the estimation of 
their age, believed in it No heresy was ever persecuted with 
more unrelenting hatred Popes have issued bulls vehemently 
anathematising witches and sorcerers, councils have proscribed 
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them, ecclesiastical courts have consigned tens of thousands of 
persons suspected of being such to the stake, monaichs have 
written treatises against them and invented tortures for their con- 
viction, and every nation in uiope, and almost every generation, 
have passed the most stringent laws against them Upon no 
pomt has there ever been greater unanimity of belief Chur 
and State have vied with each other for the suppression of the 
abominable crime JEvery phenomenon of nature, every unwelcome 
occurrence of social life, as well as every natural disease, has been 
ascribed to magic and demons — Thc historical records of Europe 
are filled with the deliberate tral and conviction, upon what 
was deemed evidence, of thousands of sorcerers and witches 

Hundreds have been found guilty of exercismg demoniacal 
influence over the clemcnts, from Sopater the philosopher, executed 
under Constantine for preventing, by adverse winds, the arrival 
of corn ships at Constantinople, to Dr Fian and other witches 
hornbly tortured and burnt for causing a stormy passage on the 
return of James I fiom Denmark! ‘Thousands of men and tens 
of thousands of women have been done to death by every con- 
cenvable torment for causing sickness or calamity by sorcery, or 
for flying through the air to attend the witches’ sabbath =When 
scepticism as to the reality of the demoniacal powers of sorcery 
tardily began to arise, 1t was fiercely reprobated by the Church as 
infidelity Even 90 late as the seventeenth century, aman Π 6 Sir 
Thomas Browne not only did not include the belief among the 
vulgar errors which he endeayoured to expose, but, on the contrary, 

wrote ‘Tor my part, I have ever believed, and do now know, 

that there are witches ‘They that doubt of them do not only 

deny them, but spirits, and are obliquely, and upon consequence, 

a sort not of infidels, but Atheists”? In 1664 Sir Thomas Hale, 

in passing sentence of death against two women convicted of 
being witches, declared that the reality of witchcraft was undeniable, 

because “ first, the Scriptures had affirmed so much , and, secondly, 

the wisdom of all nations had provided laws against such persons, 

which 1s an argument of their confidence in such a crime ”3 Even 
the eighteenth century was stammed with the blood of persons 
tortured and executed for sorcery 

Notwithstanding all this persistent and unanimous confirmation, 


* Pitcairn’s Crrmenal 7) 2als of Scotland, 1, pp 213, 223 
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we ask again) Whit has now become of the belief in demomiacal 
possession and sorcery ? It has utterly disappeared ‘Joseph 
Mede, Lardner, Di Mead, Paley, and all the learned modern 
writes ’ with Dean Milman, as we have seen, explam it away, and 
such a theory of disease and elemental disturbance 15 universally 
cognised to have been a groundéess superstition ‘The countless 
number of persons tormented and put to death for the supposed 
cume of witchcraft and sorcery were mere mnocent victims to 
wnorance and credulity. Αἱ the commenccment of our era every 
disease was ascribed to the agency of demons simply because the 
nature of disease was not understood, and the writers of the 
Gospels were not, m this respect, one whit more enlightened than 
the Jews = The progress of science, however, has not only dispelled 
the superstitious theory as regards disease in our time, its effects 
are retrospective Science not only declares the ascription of 
disease to demoniacal possession or malignity to be an idle super- 
stition now, but it equally 1epudiatcs the assumption of such a 
cause at any time — The diseases referred by the Gospels, and by 
the Jews of that timc, to the action of devils, exist, now, but they 
are known to proceed from purely physical causes ‘The same 
superstition and medical ignorance would enunciate the same 
*diagnosis at the present day [ΠΟ superstition and ignorance, 
however, have passed away, and with them the dcmomiacal 
theory In that day the theory was as baseless as in this This 
18 the logical conclusion of every educated man 

It 16 obvious that, with the neccessary abandonment of the 
theory of “possession ’ and demoniacal origin of disease, the 
largest. class of miracles recorded in the Gospels 15 at once 
exploded — She asserted cause of the diseases of this class, said 
to have been muaculously healed, must be 1ecognised to be a 
mere vulgar superstition, and the natratives of such miacles, 
ascribing as they do, in perfect simplicity, distinct objectivity to the 
supposed “ possessing > demons, and reportmg thei very words 
and actions, at once assume the characte: of mere imaginative and 
fabulous writings based upon superstitious tradition, and cannot be 
accepted as the sober and intelligent report of eye-witnesses We 
shall presently see how far this mference 1s supported by the 
literary evidence regarding, the date and composition of the 
Gospels 

Ihe deduction, however, does not end here It 1s clear that, 
this large class of Gospel mnacles being due to the superstition of 
an ignorant and credulous age, the insufficiency of the evidence 
for any of the other supposed mnaculous occurrences narrated m 
the same documents becomes at once apparent Nothing but the 
most irrefragable testimony could possibly warrant belief in state- 
ments of supernatural events which contradict all experience, and 
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Old Testament contain accounts of miracles of every one of the 
types related in the New, but most of them were believed to be 
commonly petformed both before and after the commencement of 
the Christian era That demons were successfully exorcised, and 
diseases cured, by means of spells and incantations, was never 
doubted by the Jewish nation ®Satanic miracles, moreover, are 
not only recognised throughout the Old and New Testaments, but 
formed a leading feature of the Patristic creed The early 
Christians were as ready as the heathen to ascribe every inexplicable 
occurrence to supernatural agency, and the only difference between 
them was as to the nature of that agency The Jens and their 
heathen neighbours were too accustomed to supposed pieter- 
natural occurrences to feel much surprise or incredulity at the 
account of Chnistian muracles, and it 1s characteristic of the 
universal superstition of the period that the Fathers did not dream 
of denying the reality of Pagan miracles, but metely attributed 
them to demons, whilst they asserted the Divine origin of their 
own The reality of the powers of sorcery was never questioned 
Every marvel and every narrative of supernatural interference 
with human affairs seemed matter of course to the superstitious 
credulity of the age However much miracles are exceptions to 
the order of nature, they have always been the rule in the history 
of ignorance In fact, the excess of belief in them throughout 
many centuries of darkness 15 fatal to their claims to credenee 
now The Christian miracles are rendered as suspicious from 
their place in a long sequence of similar occurrences, as they are 
by being eaceptions to the sequence of natural phenomena It 
would indeed be extraordinary if whole cycles of miracles occurring 
before and since those of the Gospels, and in connection with 
every religion, could be repudiated as fables, and those alone 
maintained as genuine 

No attempt 1s made to deny the fact that miracles are common 
to all times and to all 1eligious creeds Newman states among 
the conclusions of his essay on the miracles of early ecclesiastical 
history “That there was no Age of Miracles, after which miracles 
ceased , that there have been at all times true miracles and false 
miracles, true accounts and false accounts, that no authoritative 
guide 1s supplied to us for drawing the line between the two” 
Dr Mozley also admits that morbid love of the marvellous in the 
human race “has produced a constant stream of muraculous 
pietension in the world, which accompanies man wherever he 1s 
found, and 1s a part of his mental and physical history”? Igno- 
tance and its mvariable attendant, superstition, have done more 
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speaking of his own time, frequently asserts that Christians st1 
receive the gift of healing, of foreknowledge, and of prophecy, 
and he points out to the Roman Senate, asa fact happening unde 
their own observation, that many demoniacs throughout all th 
world and in their own city have been healed, and are healec 
many of the Christian men amogwg us eaorcising them 1n the nam, 
of Jesus Christ, subduing and expelling the possessing demons, 
out of the man, although all the other exorcists, with incantations 
and spells, had failed to doso? Theophilus of Antioch likewise 
states that to his day demons are exorcised3 Irenzeus, in the 
clearest manner, claims for the Church of his time the continued 
possession of the Divine χαρίσματα He contrasts the miracles 
of the followers of Simon and Carpocrates, which he ascribes to 
magical illusions, with those of Christians “For they can neither 
give sight to the blind,” he continues, ‘‘ nor to the deaf heamng, 
nor cast out all demons, but only those introduced by themselves 
if they can even do that nor heal the sick, the lame, the 
paralytic, nor those afflicted in other parts of the body, as has 
been often done in regard to bodily infirmity But so fai are 
they from raising the dead, as the Lord raised them and the 
Apostles by prayer, and as frequently in the brotherhood, when 
the whole Church in a place made supplication with much fasting 
and prayer, the spirit of the dead was constrained to return, and 
the man was freely restored in answer to the prayers of the saints, 
that they do not believe this can possibly be done”4 Dr 
Mozley, who desires, for the purpose of his argument, to weaken 
the evidence of patristic behef τῷ the continuance of miracles, 
says, regarding this last passage on raising the dead “ But the 
reference 1s so vague that 1t possesses but little weight as testt- 
mony”s The language of Irenzeus 15 vague only in so far as 
specific detailed instances are not given of the miracles referred 
to, but no language could be more definite or explicit to eapiess 
his meaning namely, the assertion that the prayers of Christian 
communities had frequently restored the dead to hfe Eusebius, 
who quotes the passage and who has preserved to us the original 
Greek, clearly recognised this He says, when making the 
quotations “In the second book of the same work he [Irenzeus] 
testifies that up to his time tokens of Divine and muraculous 
power remained 1n some Churches © In the next chapter, Iienzeus 
further says ‘On which account also his true disciples, receiving 
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race from him, work (muacles) in his name for the benefit of the 
2st of mankind, according to the gift 1ecerved from him by each 
f them For some do certainly and truly (βεβαίως καὶ ἀληθῶς) 
ist gut demons, so that frequently those very men who have thus 
een cleansed from the evil spirits both believe and are now 1n the 
thurch And some have forekrowledge of future occurrences 
nd visions and prophetic utterances Others heal the sick by the 
nposition of hands, and make them whole Indeed, as we have 
lready stated, even the dead have been raised up, and have 
»mained with us for many years And what more shall I say ? 
: 15 not possible to state the number of the gifts which the 
‘hurch throughout the woild has received from God in the name 
fF Jesus Christ, crucified under Pontius Pilate, and which she 
ich day employs for the benefit of the heathen,” etc ? 

Tertullian speaks with the most perfect assurance of miracles 
ccurring 1 his day, and of the power of healing and of casting 
ut devils still possessed by Christians In one place, for instance, 
‘ter asserting the power which they have generally over demons, 
) that, 1f a person possessed by a devil be brought before one of 
1e Roman tribunals, a follower of Christ can at once compel the 
icked spirit within him to confess that he 1s a demon, even if he 
ad before asserted himself to be a god, he proceeds to say ‘So, 
: our touch and breathing, violently affected by the contempla- 
on and representation of those fires [of hell], they [demons] also 
epart at our command out of bodies, reluctant and complaining, 
id put to shame in your piesence”? He declares that, although 
reams are chiefly inflicted upon us by demons, yet they are also 
ἢ by God, and, indeed, “almost the greater part of mankind 
erive their knowledge concerning God from visions”3 He, else- 
here, states that he himself knows that a brother was severely 
istigated by a vision the same night on which his slaves had, 
ithout his knowledge, done something reprehensible+ He 
arrates, as an instance of the continued possession of spiritual 
raz ismata by Christians ‘There is at this day amongst us a sister 
ho has the gift of revelations, which she receives in chuich 
nidst the solemnities of the Lord’s Day by ecstasy in the spint , 
1e converses with angels, and sometimes also with the Lord, and 

one both hears and sees mysteries (sacs amenta), and she reads the 
hearts of some men, and prescribes medicines to those who are in 
need "5 ‘Tertullian goes on to say that, after the people were 
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dismissed from the church, this sister was in the regular habit of 
1eporting what she had seen, and that most diligent inquiries were 
made in order to test the truth of her communications ,! and, 
afte narrating a vision of a disembodied soul vouchsafed to her, 
he states ‘This 1s the vision, God being witness, and the Apostle? 
having foretold that such spintuel gifts should be in the Church 7 
Further on Tertullian relates a story within his own knowledge 

(1 know the case of a woman, born within the fold of the Church, 
who was in the prime of life and beauty After being but once, 
and only a shoit time, mairied, having fallen asleep in peace, in 
the interval before interment, when the presbyter began to pray, as 
she was being made ready for burial, at the first breath of prayer she 
removed her hands from her sides, folded them in the attitude of 
supplication, and again, when the last rites were over, restored them 
to their former position 4 Hethen mentions another story known 
amongst them that a dead body in a cemetery moved itself in 
order to make room beside it for another body ,5 and then he 
remarks “If similar cases are also reported amongst the heathen, 
we conclude that God displays signs of his power for the consola- 
tion of his own people, and as a testimony to others 6 Again, he 
mentions cases where Christians had cured persons of demoniacal 
possession, and adds ‘And how many men of position (for we 
do not speak of the vulgar) have been delivered either from devils 
or from diseases ?”7 ‘Tertullian, in the same place, refers to the 
miracle of the “Thundering Legion,”$ and he exclaims ‘‘ When, 
indeed, have not droughts been removed by our prayers and 
fastings °’9 Munucius lelia speaks of the casting out of devils 
from sich persons by Christians in his own day as a matter of 
public notoriety even among Pagans '® St Cypman echoes the 
same assertions’! He hkewise mentions cases of miraculous 
punishment inflicted upon persons*who had lapsed from the 
Christian faith One of these, who ascended the Capitol to make 
denial of Christ, suddenly became dumb after he had spoken the 
words 15. Another awoman was seized by an unclean spit even 
at the baths, and bit with her own teeth the impious tongue which 
had eaten the idolatrous food, or spoken the words, and she 
shortly expued in great agony’3 He likewise maintains that 
Christians are admonished by God in dreams and by visions, of 
which he mentions instances ™ Onigen claims for Christians the 
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power still to expel demons and to heal diseases in the name of 
Jesus, and he states that he had seen many persons so cured of 
madness and countless other evils, which could not be otherwise 
cured by men οἱ devils? J.actantius repeatedly asseits the power 
of Christians over demons, they make them flee from bodies 
hen they adjure them in the name of God 3 
Passing over the numerous apocryphal wntings of the early 
centunes of our era, in which many mnacles are recorded, we 
find in the pages of Eusebius narratives of many muraculous 
occuriences Many miracles are ascribed to Narcissus, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, of which Eusebius relates several While the vigils of 
the great watch of the Passover were bemg kept, the oil failed, 
Whereupon Narcissus commanded that water from the neigh- 
bourng well should be poured into the lamps Having prayed 
over the water, it was changed into oil, of which a specimen had 
been preserved until that time + On another occasion, three men 
having spread some vile slanders against Narcissus, which they 
confirmed by an oath, and with imprecations upon themselves of 
death by a miserable disease, of death by fire, and of blindness, 
respectively, 1f their statements were not true, omnipotent justice 
in each case inflicted upon the wretches the curse which each had 
sinvoked 5 The election of Fabianus to the episcopal chair of 
Rome was marked by the descent of a dove from on high, which 
rested upon his head, as the Holy Ghost had descended upon our 
Saviour® At Caesarea Philipp: there 1s a statue of Jesus Christ, 
which Eusebius states that he himself had seen, said to have been 
erected by the woman healed of the bloody issue, and on the 
pedestal grows a strange plant as high as the hem of the brazen 
garment, which 15 an antidote to all diseases? Great miracles 
are recorded as taking place duiing the persecutions 1. Czesarea ὃ 
Gregory of Nyssa gives an account of many wonderful works 
performed by his namesake Gregory of Neo-Czesarea, who was 
called Zhaumatursgus from the miraculous power which he 
possessed and very freely exercised The Virgin Mary and the 
Apostle John appeared to him, on one occasion, when he was m 
doubt as to the doctrine which he ought to preach, and, at the 
request of Mary, the Apostle gave hin all needful imstiuctions 9 
If his faith did not move mountains, it moved a huge rock to 
convert a pagan pmnest'® He drove a demon out of a heathen 
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temple in which he had taken refuge, and the evil spnit could not 
re-enter until he gave permission * Nyssen relates how St Gregory 
averted an armed contest of two brothers who quairelled about 
the possession of a lake on their father’s property The saint 
passed the night in prayer beside the lake, and in the morning τ,» 
was found dned up? On gaother occasion he rescued {708 
country from the devastation of a mountam stream, which periogli- 
cally burst the dykes by which it was restramed and mundated 
the plain He went on foot to the place and, invoking the name 
of Christ, fixed his staff m the earth at the place where the tonent 
had broken through The staff took root and became a tree, and 
the stream never again burst its bounds The mhabitants of the 
district were converted to Christianity by this miracle The tree 
was still living in Nyssen’s time and he had seen the bed of the 
lake covered with tiees, pastures, and cottages3 Two vagabond 
Jews once attempted to decerve him One of them lay down and 
pretended to be dead, while the othe: begged money from the 
saint wherewith to buy him a shioud St Gregory quietly took 
off his cloak and laid τι on the man, and walked away Huis 
companion found that he was really dead4 St Gregory expelled 
demons from peisons possessed, healed the sick, and performed 
many other miracles ,5 and his signs and wonders are not only: 
attested by Gregory of Nyssa, but by St Basil, whose grand- 
mother, St Macrina, was brought up at Neo-Cesarea by the 
immediate followers of the saint 

Athanasius, in his memoir of St Anthony, who began to lead 
the life of a recluse about aD 270, gives particulars of many 
miracles performed by the samt Although he possessed great 
power over demons, and delivered many persons possessed 
by them, Satan tormented him sadly, and he was constantly 
beset by legions of devils One mght Satan with a troop of 
evil spirits so belaboured the samt that he lay on the ground 
speechless and almost dead from their blows? We have already 
referred to the case of Natalhus, who was scourged by angels 
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during a whole night, till he was biought to repentance* Upon 
one occasion, when St Anthony had retired to his cell resolved to 
pass a time in perfect solitude, a certain soldier came to his door 
and remained long there knocking and supplicating the saint to 
come and deliver his daughter, who was tormented by a demon 
At length St Anthony addresse@ the man and told him to go, 
ahd if he believed in Jesus Christ and prayed to God his prayer 
should be fulfilled The man believed, nvoked Jesus Christ, and 
his daughter was delivered from the demon? As Anthony was 
once travelling across the desert to visit another monastery, the 
water of the caravan failed them, and his companions in despair 
threw themselves on the ground St Anthony, however, retired 
a little apart, and m answer to his prayer a spring of water issued 
at the place where he was kneeling? A man named Fronto, who 
was afflicted with leprosy, begged his prayers, and was ordered by 
the saint to go into Egypt, where he should be healed F ronto at 
first refused, but, being told that he could not be healed if he 
remained, the sick man went believing, and as soon as he came in 
sight of igypt he was made whole+ Another muracle was 
performed by Anthony at Alexandria in the presence of St 
Athanasius As they were leaving the city a woman cried after 
him, ‘‘ Man of God, stay, my daughter 15 cruelly troubled by a 
demon ”, and she entreated him to stop lest she herself should die 
in running after him At the request of Athanasius and the rest, 
the saint paused, and, as the woman came up, her daughter fell on 
the ground convulsed St Anthony prayed in the name of Jesus 
Christ, and immediately the girl rose perfectly restored to health, 
and delivered from the evil spimt5 He astonished a number of 
pagan philosophers, who had come to dispute with him, by 
defivering several demoniacs, making the sign of the cross over 
them three times, and invoking the name of Jesus Chnist® It is 
unnecessary, however, to multiply instances of his muraculous 
power to drive out demons and heal diseases,7 and to perform 
other wonderful works St Athanasius, who was himself for a 
long time a personal follower of St Anthony, protests in his 
preface to the biography his general accuracy, he having every- 
where been mindful of the truth ® 

Hilarion, again, a disciple of St Anthony, performed many 
miracles, an account of some of which 15 given by St Jerome 
He restored sight to a woman who had been blind for no less than 
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ten years, he cast out devils, and miraculously cured many 
diseases Rain fell in answer to his prayers, and he fmthei 
exhibited his power over the elements by calming a stormy sea 
When he was buried, ten months after his death, not only was his 
body as perfect as though he had been alive, but it emitted a 
delightful perfume He was so‘favoured of God that, long aftgz, 
diseases were healed and demons expelled at his tomp* 
St Macarius, the Egyptian, 1s said to have restored a dead man 
to life τῇ order to convince an unbeliever of the truth of the 
resurrection? St Martin, of Tours, restored to life a certain 
catechumen who had died of a fever, and Sulpicius, his disciple, 
states that the man, who lived for many years after, was known to 
himself, although not until after the miracle He also restored 
to hfe a servant who had hung himself3 He performed a multi- 
tude of other miracles, to which we need not here more minutely 
refer The relics of the two martyrs Protavius and Gervasius, 
whose bones, with much fresh blood, the miraculous evidence of 
their martyrdom and identity, were discovered by St Ambrose, 
worked a number of miracles A man suffering from demoniacal 
possession indicated the proximity of the relics by his convulsions 
St Augustine states that he himself was in Milan when a blind 
man, who merely touched the cloth which covered the two bodies: 
as they were being moved to a neighbouring church, regained _ his 
sight # Paulinus relates many miracles performed by his master, 
St Ambrose, himself He not only cast out many demons and 
healed the sick,5 but he also raised the dead Whilst the saint 
was staying in the house of a distinguished Christian friend, his 
child, who a few days beforehad been delivered from an unclean spit, 
suddenly expired The mother, an eaceedingly religious woman, full 
of faith and the fear of God, carried the dead boy down and laid 
him on the samt’s bed durmg his absence When St Ambrose 
returned, filled with compassion for the mother and struck by her 
faith, he stretched himself, like Elisha, on the body of the child, 
praying, and restored him living to his mother Paulinus relates 
this miracle with minute particulars of name and address © 

St Augustine asserts that miracles are still performed in his day 
in the name of Jesus Christ, either by means of his sacraments or 
by the prayers or relics of his saints, although they are not so well 
known as those of old, aud he gives an account of many miracles 
which had recently taken place? After referrmg to the miracle 
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performed by the relics of the two martyrs upon the blind man in 
Milan, which occurred when he was there, he goes on to narrate 
the miraculous cure of a friend of his own, named Innocent, 
formerly advocate of the prefecture in Carthage, where Augustine 
was, and beheld it with his own eyes («dz zos znterfuzmus et oculs 

speximus nostris) A lady of rank in the same city was 
nraculously healed of an incurable cancer, and St Augustine 1s 
uldignant at the apathy of hei friends which allowed so gieat 
a miracle to be so little known? An inhabitant of the 
neighbourmg town of Curubis was cured of paralysis and other 
uls by being baptised When Augustine heard of this, although 
it was reported on very good authority, the man himself was 
brought to Carthage by order of the holy bishop Aurelius in order 
that the truth might be ascertained Augustine states that on one 
occasion, during his absence, a tribunitian man among them named 
Hesperius, who had a farm close by called Zubedi, in the Fussahan 
district, begged one of the Christian presbyters to go and drive 
away some evil spirits whose malice sorely afflicted his servants 
and cattle One of the presbyters accordingly went and offered 
the sacrifice of the body of Christ with earnest prayer, and by the 
mercy of God the evil was removed Now, Hesperius happened 
to have received from one of his friends a piece of the sacred 
earth of Jerusalem, where Jesus Chnist was buried and rose again 
the third day, and he had hung it up in his room to protect 
himself from the evil spirits When his house had been freed 
from them, however, he begged St Augustine and his colleague 
Maximinus, who happened to be in that neighbourhood, to come 
to him, and, after telling them all that had happened, he piayed 
them to bury the piece of earth in some place where Christians 
could assemble for the worship of God They consented and did 
as he desired A young peasant of the neighbourhood who was 
paralytic, hearing of this, begged that he might be carried without 
delay to the holy spot, where he offered up prayer, and rose up 
and went away on his feet perfectly cured About thirty miles 
from Hippo, at a farm called Victoriana, there was a memorial to 
the two martyrs Protavius and Gervasius To this, Augustine 
relates, was brought a young man who, having gone one summer 
day at noon to water his horse in the river, was possessed by a 
demon ‘The lady to whom the place belonged came, according 
to her custom, in the evening with her servants and some holy 
women to sing hymns and pray On hearing them, the demoniac 
started up and seized the alta: with a terrible shudder, without 
daring to move and as if bound to it, and the demon, praying with 
a loud voice for mercy, confessed where and when he had entered 
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into the young man Αἱ last the demon named all the members 
of his body, with threats to cut them off as he made his exit, and 
saying these words came out of him [Ι͂ἢ doing so, however, the 
eye of the youth fell from its socket on to his cheek, retained only 
by a small vein, as by a root, whilst the pupil became altogether 
white Well pleased, however, that the young man had bee 
freed from the evil spirit they returned the eye to 115 place as ἡ ᾧ 
as they could, and bound it up with ἃ handkerchief, praying 
fervently, and one of his relatives said “God, who drove out the 
demon at the prayer of his saints, can also restore the sight” On 
removing the bandage seven days after, the eye was found perfectly 
whole St Augustine knew a girl of Hippo who was delivered 
from a demon by the application of oil, with which had mingled 
the tears of the presbyter who was piaying for her He also knew 
a bishop who prayed for a youth possessed by a demon, although 
he had not even seen him, and the young man was at once 
cured 

Augustine furthe: gives particulars of many miracles performed 
by the relics of the most glonous martyr Stephen* By their 
virtue the blind receive their sight, the sick are healed, the 
impenitent converted, and the dead are restored to hfe “Andurus 
is the name of an estate,” Augustine says, ‘“‘ where there 1s a church, 
and in it is a shrine dedicated to the martyr Stephen A certain 
little boy was playing in the court, when unruly bullocks drawing 
a waggon crushed him with the wheel, and immediately he lay in 
the agonies of death Then his mother raised him up, and placed 
him at the shrine, and he not only came to life again, but had 
manifestly recerved no mjury A certain religious woman, who 
lived in a neighbourmng property called Caspalianus, being dan- 
gerously 1] and her life despaired of, her tunic was carried to the 
same shrine, but before it was brought back she had expired 
Nevertheless, her relatives covered the body with this tunic, and 
she received back the spint and was made whole At Hippo a 
certain man named Bassus, a Syrian, was praying at the shrine of 
the same martyr ἴοι his daughter, who was sick and 1n great peril, 
and he had brought her dress with him, when lo! some of his 
household came running to announce to him that she was dead 
But, as he was engaged im prayer, they were stopped by his friends, 
who prevented their telling him, lest he should give way to his 
grief in public When he returned to his house, which already 
resounded with the wailing of his household, he cast over the 
body of his daughte: her mantle, which he had with him, and 
immediately she was restored to hfe Agaim, in the same city, 
the son of a certam man among us named Irenzeus, a collector of 
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taxes, became sick and died As the dead body lay, and they 
were preparing, with wailing and lamentation, to bury it, one 
of his friends, consoling him, suggested that the body should 
be anginted with o1l from the same martyr This was done, and 
the child came to life again In the same way a man among us 
named Elusinus, formerly a tribyne, laid the body of his child, 
W ih had died from sickness, on a memorial of the martyr which 
is4n his villa in the suburbs, and after he had prayed, with many 
tears, he took up the child living ”* St Augustine further relates 
some remarkable cases ‘‘Eucharius, a presbyter from Spain, 
resided at Calama, who had for a long time suffered from stone 
By the relics of the same martyr, which the Bishop Possidius 
brought to him, he was made whole The same presbyter, after- 
wards succumbing to another disease, Jay dead, so that they were 
already binding his hands Succour came from the relics of the 
maity1, for the tunic of the presbyter being brought back from 
the relics and placed upon his body, he 1evived ”? 

Two objections have been raised to the importance of the 
nuracles reported by St Augustine, to which we must briefly 
refer3 (1) That “his notices of the cases in which persons had 
been raised to life again are so short, bare, and summary that they 
evidently represent no more than mere report, and report of a 
very vague kind” (2) “That, with the preface which Augustine 
prefixes to his list, he cannot be said even to profess to guarantee 
the truth or accuracy of the different instances contamed τῇ it ” 

It 1s true that in several cases Augustine gives the account of 
miraculous cures at greater length than those of restoration to 
life It seems to us that tns 1s almost inevitable at all times, and 
that the reason 1s obvious Where the miracle consists merely of 
the cure of disease, details are naturally given to show the nature 
and intensity of the sickness, and they are necessary not only for 
the comprehension of the cure, but to show its importance In 
the case of restoration to life, the mere statement of the death and 
assertion of the subsequent resurrection exclude all need of 
details The pithy zeddifa est vite, or factum est et revixit, 15 
more striking than any more prolis narrative In fact, the greater 
the miracle the more natutal 1s conciseness and simplicity, and, 
practically, we find that Augustine gives a more lengthy and 
verbose report of trifling cures, whilst he relates the more 
important with greater brevity and force He narrates many of 
his cases of miraculous cure, however, as briefly as those in which 
the dead are raised We have quoted the latter, and the reader 
must judge whether they are unduly curt One thing may be 
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affirmed, that nothing of 1mportance 15 omitted, and in regard to 
essential details they are explicit as the mass of other cases 
reported In every mstance names and addresses are stated, and 
it will have been observed that all these miracles occurred «ἢ, or 
close to, Hippo, and in his own diocese It 15 very certain that 
im every case the fact of the miracle 15 asserted in the most direg¢t 
and positive terms There can be no mistake either as to the 
meaning or intention of the narrative, and there 1s no symptom 
whatever of a thought on the part of Augustine to avoid the 
responsibility of his statements, or to give them as mere vague 
report If we compare these accounts with those of the Gospels, 
we do not find them deficient 1n any essential detail common to 
the latter There 1s m the Synoptic Gospels only one case in 
which Jesus is said to have raised the dead The raising of 
Jairus’ daughter? has long been abandoned, as a case of restora- 
tion to hfe, by all critics and theologians, except the few who still 
persist in ignoring the distmct and positive declaration of Jesus, 
“The damsel 1s not dead, but sleepeth” The only case, there- 
fore, in the Synoptics 1s the account in the third Gospel of the 
raising of the widow’s son,? of which, strange to say, the other 
Gospels know nothmg Now, although, as might have been 
expected, this narrative is much more highly coloured and 
picturesque, the difference 1s chiefly literary, and, indeed, there aie 
really fewer important details given than in the account by 
Augustine, for instance, of the restoration to life of the daughter 
of Bassus the Syrian, which took place at Hippo, of which he was 
bishop, and where he actually resided Augustine’s object in 
giving his list of miracles did not require him to write picturesque 
narratives He merely desired to state bare facts, whilst the 
authors of the Gospels composed the Life of their Master, in 
which interesting details were everything For many reasons ve 
refrain here from alluding to the artistic narrative of the raising 
of Lazarus, the greatest miracle ascribed to Jesus, which 1s never- 
theless unknown to the other three Evangelists, who, so readily 
repeating the accounts of trifling cures, would most certainly not 
have omitted this wonderful event had they ever heard of it 

A complaint 15 made of the absence of verification and proof 
of actual death 1m these cases, or that they were more than mere 
suspension of the vital powers We cordially agree in the desire 
for such evidence, not only in these, but in all miracles We 
would ask, however, what verification of the death have we in the 
case of the widow’s son which we have not here? If we apply 
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such a test to the miracles of the Gospels, we must reject them as 
certainly as those of St Augustine In neither case have we 
more than a mere statement that the subjects of these miracles 
were dead or diseased So far are we from having any competent 
medical evidence of the reality of the death, or of the disease, 
or,of the permanence of the suppesed cures in the Gospels, that 
wave little more than the barest reports of these miracles by 
writers who, even if their identity were established, were not, and 
do not pretend to have been, eye-witnesses of the occurrences 
which they relate Take, for mstance, this very raising of the 
widow’s son in the third Gospel, which 1s unknown to the other 
Evangelists, and the narrative of which is given only in a Gospel 
which is not attributed to a personal follower of Jesus 

Now we turn to the second statement “That with the preface 
which Augustine prefixes to his list he cannot be said even to 
profess to guarantee the truth or accuracy of the different instances 
contained in it” We shall as briefly as possible state what 1s 
actually the “preface” of St Augustine to his list of miracles, 
and his avowed object for giving it In the preceding chapter 
Augustine has been arguing that the world beheved in Chnist by 
virtue of divine influence, and not by human persuasion He 
contends that 1t 15 mdiculous to speak of the false divinity of 
Romulus when Chnmistians speak of Chnst If, in the time of 
Romulus, some 600 years before Cicero, people were so enlightened 
that they refused to believe anything of which they had not eaperi- 
ence, how much more, in the still more enlightened days of 
Cicero himself, and notably m the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius, would they have rejected belief in the resurrection and 
ascension of Christ, if divine truth and the testimony of miracles 
had not proved not only that such things could take place, but 
that they had actually done so. When the evidence of prophecy 
joined with that of miracles, and showed that the new doctrines 
were only contrary to experience and not contrary to reason, the 
world embraced the faith: “Why, then, say they, do these 
miracles, which you declare to have taken place formerly, not 
occur nowadays?” Augustine, in replymg, adopts a common 
rhetorical device “I might, indeed, answer,” he says, “that 
miracles were necessary before the world believed, nm order that 
the world might belkeve Anyone who now requires miracles 
in order that he may believe 1s himself a great miracle in not 
believing what all the world believes But, 1eally, they say this in 
order that even those miracles should not be believed either” 
And he ieduces what he considers to be the position of the world 
in regard to miracles and to the supernatural dogmas of Christianity 
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to the following dilemma “ Either things incredible which never- 
theless occurred and were seen, led to belief in something else 
meredible which was not seen , or that thing was τῇ itself so credible 
that no miracles were required to establish 1t, and so much more 
15 the unbelief of those who deny confuted This might I say to 
these most frivolous objectors ᾿ς He then proceeds to affirm that 
it cannot be denied that many miracles attest the great mneelor 
the ascension 1n the flesh of the msen Christ, and he poimts out 
that the actual occurrence of all these things 1s not only recorded 
in the most truthful books, but the reasons also given why they 
took place These things have become known that they might 
create belief , these things by the belief they have created have 
become much more clearly known They are read to the people, 
indeed, that they may believe , yet, neveitheless, they would not 
be 1ead to the people if they had not been beheved After thus 
stating the answer which he might give, Augustine now returns, to 
answer the question directly “Βαϊ, furthermore,” he continues, 
“miracles are performed now 1n his name, either by means of his 
sacraments or by the prayers or relics of his saints, but they are 
not brought under the same strong light as caused the former to 
be nosed abroad with so much glory , masmuch as the canon of 
sacred scriptures, which must be definite, causes those miracles to. 
be everywhere publicly read, and become firmly fixed in the 
memory of all peoples , but these are scarcely known to the whole 
of a city itself m which they are performed, or to its neighbour- 
hood Indeed, for the most part, even there very few know of 
them, and the rest are ignorant, more especially if the city be 
large , and when they are related elsewhere and to others, the 
authority does not so commend them as to make them be believed 
without difficulty or doubt, albeit they are reported by faithful 
Christians to the faithful” He illustrates this by pomting out 
that the miracle i Milan by the bodies of the two martyrs, 
which took place when he himself was there, might reach 
the knowledge of many because the city is large, and the 
Emperor and an immense crowd of people witnessed it, but 
who knows of the miracle performed at Carthage upon his friend 
Innocent, when he was there also, and saw it with his own eyes? 
Who knows of the miraculous cure of cancer, he continues, in a 
lady of rank m the same city? at the silence regarding which he 1s 
so indignant Who knows of the next case he mentions in his 
list? the cure of a medical man of the same town, to which he 
adds ‘We, nevertheless, do know it, and a few brethren to whose 
knowledge 1t may have come”! Who, out of Curubus, besides 
the very few who may have heard of it, knows of the miraculous 
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cure of the paralytic man, whose case Augustine personally 
investigated? And so on Observe that there 1s merely a 
question of the comparative notoriety of the Gospel muracles 
and those of his own time, not a doubt as to the reality 
of the latter Again, towards the end of his long list, immediately 
after the narrative of the restoration to life of the child of 
Bie}sias which we have quoted, Augustine says ‘‘ What can I 
do#* ‘The promise of the completion of this work is pressing, so 
that I cannot here recount all [the muracles| that I know, and 
without doubt many of our brethren, when they read this work, 
will be grieved that I have omitted so very much, which they 
know as wellasIdo This, even now, I beg that they will pardon, 
and consider how long would be the task of doing that which, for 
the completion of the work, 1t 1s thought necessary not to do 
For if I desired to record merely the miracles of healing, without 
speaking of others, which have been performed by this maityr 

that 1s to say, the most glorious Stephen in the district of 
Calama and in ours of Hippo, many volumes must be composed , 
yet will it not be possible to make a complete collection of them, 
but only of such as have been published for public reading = For 
that was our object, since we saw repeated in our time signs of 
divine power simular to those of old, deeming that they ought not 
to be lost to the knowledge of the multitude Now, this relic has 
not yet been two years at Hippo-Regius, and accounts of many of 
the miracles performed by it have not been written, as 15 most 
certainly known to us, yet the number of those which have been 
published up to the time this 1s written amounts to about seventy 
At Calama, however, where these relics have been longer, and 
more of the miracles were recorded, they comparably exceed 
this number ”* Augustine goes on to say that, to his knowledge, 
many very remarkable miracles were performed by the relics of 
the same martyr also at Uzah, a district near to Utica, and of one 
of these, which had recently ta&Ken place when he himself was 
there, he gives an account Then, before closing his list with the 
narrative of a miracle which took place at Hippo, in his own 
church, in his own presence, and in the sight of the whole con- 
gregation, he resumes his reply to the opening question “ Many 
miracles, therefore,” he says, ‘‘are also performed now, the same 
God who worked those of which we read performing these by 
whom he wills, and as he wills , but these miracles neither become 
similarly known, nor, that they may not slip out of mind, are they 
stamped, as it were like gravel, into memory, by frequent reading 
For even in places where care 1s taken, as is now the case among 
us, that accounts of those who receive benefit should be publicly 
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read, those who are present hear them only once, and many are 
not present at all, so that those who were present do not, after a 
few days, remember what they heard, and scarcely a single person 
15 met with who repeats what he has heard to one whom ke may 
have known to have been absent ” 

We shall not attempt any further detailed reference to the myriads 
of miracles with which the annals of the Church teem up to fer 
recent ttmes The fact 1s too well known to reqmre evidehice 
The saints in the calendar are legion It has been computed that 
the number of those whose lives are given in the Bollandist 
Collection? amounts to upwards of 25,000, although, the saints 
being arranged according to the Calendar, the unfimshed work 
only reaches the 24th of October When it 1s considered that all 
those upon whom the honour of canonisation 1s conferred have 
worked muracles, many of them, mdeed, almost daily performing 
such wonders, some 1dea may be formed of the number of miracles 
which have occurred in unbroken succession from Apostolic days, 
and have been believed and recogmsed by the Church Vast 
numbers of these miracles are in all respects similar to those 
narrated in the Gospels, and they comprise hundreds of cases of 
restoration of the dead to hfe If it be necessary to point out 
instances im comparatively recent times, we may mention the 
miracles of this kind liberally ascribed to St Francis of Assisi, in 
the thirteenth century, and to his namesake St Francis Xavier in 
the sixteenth, although we might refer to much more recent 
miracles authenticated by the Church At the present day such 
phenomena have almost disappeared, and, indeed, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional winking picture, periodical liquefaction of 
blood, or apparition of the Virgin, confined to the still ignorant 
and benighted corners of the earth, miracles are extinct 
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WE have maintained that the miracles reported after apostolic 
days are precisely of the same types in all maternal points 
as the earlier miracles Setting aside miracles of a trivial and 
unworthy characte1, there remain a countless number cast in the 
same mould as those of the Gospels muraculous cure of diseases, 
expulsion of demons, transformation of elements, supernatural 
nourishment, resurrection of dead of many of which we have 
quoted instances A natural objection 1s anticipated by Dr 
Mozley ‘It will be uiged, perhaps, that a large portion even of 
the Gospel miracles are of the class here mentioned as ambiguous 
cures, visions, expulsions of evil spirits, but this observation does 
not affect the character of the Gospel miracles as a body, because 
awe judge of the body or whole from its highest specimen, not 
from its lowest” He takes his stand upon, “eg, om Lord’s 
Resuriection and Ascension”! Now, without discussing the 
principle laid down here, it 1s evident that the great distinction 
between the Gospel and other miracles 1s thus narrowed to a very 
small compass It is admitted that the mass of the Gospel 
muiacles are of a class characterised as ambiguous, because “the 
current miracles of human history” are also chiefly of the same 
type, and the distinctive characte: 1s derived avowedly only from a 
few high specimens such as the Resurrection We have already 
referred to the fact that in the Synoptic Gospels there 1s only one 
case, reported by the thud Gospel alone, in which Jesus 1s said to 
have raised the dead St Augustine alone, however, chronicles 
several cases in which life was restored to the dead Post-apostolic 
muracles, therefore, are far from lacking this ennobling type 
Observe that there 1s not hee so mucha discussion of the reality of 
the subsequent miracles of the Church as a contrast drawn between 
them and other reputed miracles and those of the Gospel, but 
from this pomt of view it 1s impossible to maintain that the 
Gospels have a monopoly of the highest class of miracles Such 
miracles are met with long before the dawn of Christianity, and 
continued to occur long after apostolic times 

Much stress 1s laid upon the form of the Gospel miracles , but, 
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as we have already shown, it is the actual resurrection of the 
dead, for instance, which is the miracle, and this 1s not affected by 
the more o1 less dramatic manner in which it 1s said to have been 
effected, or in which the narrative of the event 1s composed 
Literary skill and the judicious management of details may make 
or mar the form of any miracle The narrative of the restoration 
of the dead child to hfe by Elisha might have been more imprespive 
had the writer omitted the circumstance that the child sneezed seven 
times before opening his eyes, and the miracle would probably have 
been considered greater had the prophet merely said to the child, 
** Arise 1 instead of stretching himself on the body, but, setting 
aside human cravings for the picturesque and artistic, the essence 
of the miracle would have remained the same There 1s one point, 
however, regarding which it may be well to make a few remarks 
Whilst a vast number of miracles are ascribed to direct personal 
action of saints, many more are attributed to then relics Now, 
this 1s no exclusive characteristic of later miracles, but Chnistianity 
itself shares it with still earher trmes The case in which a dead 
body which touched the bones of Elisha was restored to life will 
occur to everyone ‘And it came to pass, as they were burying 
aman, that, behold, they spied a band of Moabites , and they cast 
the man into the sepulchre of Ehsha and when the man was let 
down and touched the bones of Elisha, he revived, and stood up 
on his feet τ The mantle of Elyah smiting asunder the waters 
before Elisha may be cited as another instance? The woman who 
touches the hem of the garment of Jesus m the crowd 1s made 
whole,3 and all the sick and ‘‘possessed” of the country are 
represented as being healed by touching Jesus, or even the mere 
hem of his garment + It was supposed that the shadow of Petei 
falling on the sick as he passed had a curative effect,5 and it 1s 
very positively stated “And God wrought miracles of no common 
kind by the hands of Paul, so that from Ins body were brought 
unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases departed 
from them, and the evil spirits went out of them ”6 

The argument which assumes an enormous distinction between 
Gospel and other miracles betrays the prevalent scepticism, 
even in the Church, of all miracles except those which it 1s 
considered an article of faith to mamtain If we mqune how 
those think who are more logical and thorough in their belief 
in the supernatural, we find the distinction demed “The 
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question,” says Newman, “has hitherto been argued on the 
admission that a distinct line can be drawn in point of character 
and circumstances between the miracles of Scriptuie and those 
of Church history , but this 15 by no means the case It 15 true, 
indeed, that the muacles of Scripture, viewed as a whole, 1ecom- 
mend themselves to our reason, anal claim our veneration beyond 
all jothers, by a pecuhar dignity and beauty, but still it 1s only as 
a whole that they make this impression upon us Some of them, 
on the contiary, fall short of the attiibutes which attach to them 
m general, nay, are inferior in these 1espects to certain ecclesias- 
tical miracles, and are received only on the credit of the system of 
which they form part Again, specimens are not wanting in the 
history of the Church, of miracles as awful in their character, and 
as momentous in their effects, as those which are recorded τῇ 
Scripture”? Now here 15 one able and thorough supporter of 
muracles denying the enormous distinction between those of the 
Gospel and those of human history, which another admits to be 
essential to the former as evidence of a revelation 

Such a difficulty, however, 1s met by asserting that there would 
be no disadvantage to the Gospel miracles, and no doubt 
regarding them involved, if for some late: muracles there was 
evidence as strong as for those of the Gospel “All the result 
would be, that we should admit these miracles over and above 
the Gospel ones”? The equality of the evidence, however, 1s 
denied, in any case ‘‘ Between the evidence, then, upon which 
the Gospel miracles stand, and that for later miracles, we see a 
broad distinction arising, not to mention again the nature and 
type of the Gospel miracles themselves—from the contemporaneous 
date of the testimony to them, the character of the witnesses, the 
probation of the testimony, especially when we contrast with 
these points the false doctiime and audacious fraud which rose up 
in later ages, and in connection with which so large a portion of 
the later miracles of Christianity made their appearance ”3 We 
consider the point touching the type of the Gospel miracles 
disposed of, and we may, therefore, confine ourselves to the rest 
of this argument If we look for any external evidence of the 
miracles of Jesus in some marked effect produced by them at the 
time they are said to have occurred, we find anything but con- 
firmation of the statements of the Gospels It 1s a notorious fact 
that, i spite of these miracles, very few of the Jews amongst 
whom they were performed believed in Jesus, and that Christianity 
made its chief converts not where the supposed miracles took 
place, but where an account of them was alone given by 
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enthusiastic missionauies = Such astounding exhibitions of power 
as iusing the dead, giving sight to the blind, wallung on the sea, 
changing water into wine, and indefinitely multiplying a few loaves 
and fishes, not only did not make any impression on tle Jews 
themselves, but were never heard of out of Palestine until Jong 
after the events are said to Fave occurred, when the narrative 
of them was slowly disseminated by Chmstian teachers nd 
writers - 
Di Morley refeis to the contemporary testimony “ for certain 
great and cardinal Gospel miracles which, 1f granted, cleais away 
all antecedent objection to the reception of the rest,” and he says 
“That the first promulgators of Christianity asserted as a fact 
which had come under the cognizance of their senses the Resur- 
rection of our Lord from the dead is as certain as anything in 
history”! What they 1eally did assert, so far from being certain, 
must, as we shall hereafter see, be considered matter of the 
greatest doubt Butif the general statement be taken that the 
Resurrection, for instance, was promulgated as a fact which the 
eailly preacheis of Christianity themselves believed to have taken 
place, the evidence does not in that case present the broad 
distinction he asserts The miracles recounted by St Athanasius 
and St Augustine, for example, were likewise proclaimed with 
equal clearness, and even greater promptitude and publicity, at the 
very spot where many of them were said to have been performed, 
and the details were much more immediately reduced to wnting 
The mete asseition in neither case goes for much as evidence, but 
the fact 1s that we have absolutely no contemporaneous testimony 
as to what the first promulgatois of Christianity actually 
asserted, or as to the 1eal grounds upon which they made such 
assertions We shall piesently enter upon a thorough examination 
of the testimony for the Gospel naratives, their authorship and 
authenticity , but we may here be permitted so far to anticipate 
as to remark that, applied to documentary evidence, any 1easoning 
from the contemporaneous date of the testimony, and the character 
of the witnesses, 1s contradicted by the whole history of New 
Testament literature Whilst the most unciitically zealous assertors 
of the antiquity of the Gospels never venture to date the earhest 
of them within a quarter of a century from the death of Jesus, 
every tyro 1s awaie that there 1s not a particle of evidence of the 
existence of our Gospels until very long after that interval 
hereafte1 we shall show how long that two of our Synoptic 
Gospels, at least, were not composed in their present form 
by the writers to whom they are attnbuted, that there 18, 
indeed, nothing woithy of the name of evidence that any one of 
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these Gospels was written by the person whose name it bears, 
that the second Gospel 1s attributed to one who was not an eye- 
witness, and of whose identity there 1s the greatest doubt, even 
amongst those who assert the authorship of Mark, that the third 
Gospel 15 an avowed later compilation,’ and likewise ascribed to 
one who was not a follower of Jesus himself , and that the author- 
ship of the fourth Gospel and its historical character are amongst 
thd. most unsettled questions of criticism, not to use here any more 
definite terms This being the state of the case, τὲ 1s absurd to lay 
such emphasis on the contemporaneous date of the testimony, 
and on the character of the witnesses, since it has not even been 
determined who those witnesses are, and two even of the supposed 
evangelists were not personal eye-witnesses at all? Surely the 
testimony of Athanasius regarding the miracles of St Anthony, 
and that of Augustine regarding his hst of muracles occurring 1n, 
or close to, his own diocese within two years of the time at which 
he writes, or, to refer to more recent times, the evidence of Pascal 
for the Port-Royal miracles, 1t must be adnutted, not only does not 
present the broad distinction of evidence asserted, but, on the 
contrary, 1s even more unassailable than that of the Gospel 
miracles The Church, which 1s the authority for those miracles, 
ts also the authority for the long succession of such works wrought 
by the saints The identity of the writers we have instanced has 
never been doubted, their trustworthiness in so far as stating 
what they believe to be true 1s concerned has never been impugned, 
the same could be affirmed of writers in every age who record 
such miracles The fact 15 that theologians demand evidence for 
later miracles which they have not for those of the Gospels, and 
which transmitted reverence forbids their requiring They strain 
out a gnat and swallow a camel 

The life of saciifice and suffermg of the Apostles 1s pointed out 
as a remarkable and pecuhar testimony to the truth of the Gospel 
miracles, and notably of the Resurrection and Ascension Without 
examining, here, how much we really hnow of those lives and 
sufferings, one thing 1s perfectly evident that sacrifice, suffering, 
and martyrdom itself are evidence of nothing except of the 
personal belief of the person enduring them, they do not prove 
the truth of the doctrines believed No one doubts the high 
religious enthusiasm of the early Christians, or the earnest and 
fanatical zeal with which they courted martyrdom , but this is no 
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exclusive characteristic of Christianity Every religion has had 
its martyrs, every error 1ts devoted victims Does the marvellous 
endurance of the Hindoo, whose limbs wither after years of 
painful persistence in vows to his Deity, prove the truth of 
Brahmanism? o1 do the fanatical believers who cast themselves 
under the wheels of the car of Jagganath establish the soundness 
of their creed? Do the Jews, who for centuries bore the fiercést 
contumely of the world, and were persecuted, hunted, and done 
to death by every conceivable torture for persisting 1n their denial 
of the truth of the Incarnation, Resurrection, and Ascension, and 
in their reyection of Jesus Christ do they thus furnish a convincing 
argument for the truth of their belief and the falsity of Chris- 
tianity ? Or have the thousands who have been consigned to the 
stake by the Christian Church herself, for persisting mm asserting 
what she has denounced as damnable heresy, proved the correct- 
ness of their views by their suffermgs and death? Hiustory is full 
of the records of men who have honestly believed every kind of 
erro1 and heresy, and have been steadfast to the death, through 
persecution and torture, 1 their mistaken behef There 15 nothing 
so inflexible as superstitious fanaticism, and persecution, instead of 
eatinguishing it, has invariably been the most certain means of its 
propagation The suffermgs of the Apostles, therefore, cannot 
prove anything beyond their own belief, and the question, what it 
was they really did believe and suffer for, 1s by no means so 
simple as 1t appears 

Now the long succession of ecclesiastical and other miracles 
has an important bearing upon those of the New Testament, 
whether we believe or deny their realty If we regard the 
miracles of Church history to be in the main real, the whole force 
of the Gospel miracles, as exceptional supernatural evidence of a 
Divine Revelation, 15 annihilated The “miraculous credentials 
of Chmnistianity” assume a very different aspect when they are 
considered from such a point of view Admitted to be scarcely 
recognisable from miracles wrought by Satanic agency, they are 
seen to be a continuation of wonders recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment, to be preceded and accompanied by pretension to similar 
power on the part of the Jews and other nations, and to be 
succeeded by cycles of miracles, 1n all essential respects the same, 
performed subsequently foi upwards of fifteen hundred years 
Supernatural evidence of so common and prodigal a nature 
certainly betrays a great want of forceand divine speciality How 
could that be considered as express evidence for a new Divine 
revelation which was already so well known to the world, and 
which 15 scattered broadcast over so many centuries, as well as 
successfully simulated by Satan? 

Tf, on the other hand, we dismiss the miracles of later ages as 
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false, and as merely the creations of superstition or pious imagina- 
tion, how can the miracles of the Gospel, which are precisely the 
same in type, and not better established as facts, remain unshaken ὃ 
The Apostles and Evangelists were men of like passions, and also 
of like superstitions, with others of their time, and must be 
measured by the same standard 9 


‘If we consider the particular part which miracles have played 

in human history, we find precisely the phenomena which might 
have been expected if, instead of bemg considered as 1eal occur- 
rences, they are recognised as the mistakes or creations of 
ignorance and superstition during that period m which “reality 
melted into fable, and invention unconsciously trespassed on the 
province of history” Their occurrence 15 limited to ages which 
were totally ignorant of physical laws, and they have been 
numerous or rare precisely in proportion to the degree of 1magina- 
tion and love of the marvellous characterising the people amongst 
whom they are said to have occurred Instead of a few evidential 
miracles taking place at one epoch of history, and filling the 
world with surprise at such novel and exceptional phenomena, we 
find muracles represented as occurring in all ages and in all 
ecountries The Gospel miracles are set in the midst of a series 
of similar wonders, which commenced many centuries before the 
dawn of Christianity and continued, without interruption, for 
fifteen hundred years after it They did not in the most remote 
degree originate the belief in miracles, or give the first suggestion 
of spurious imitation It may, on the contrary, be much more 
truly said that the already existing belief created these muracles 
No divine originality characterised the evidence selected to 
accredit the Divine Revelation The miracles with which the 
history of the world is full occurred in ages of darkness and 
superstition, and they gradually ceased when enlightenment became 
more generally diffused At the very ttme when knowledge of the 
laws of nature began to render men capable of judging of the reality 
of miracles, these wonders entirely failed This extraordinary 
cessation of miracles, precisely at the time when their evidence 
might have acquired value by an appeal to persons capable of 
appreciating them, 1s perfectly unimtelligible if they be viewed as 
the supernatural credentials of a Divine revelation If, on the 
other hand, they be regarded as the mistakes of imaginative 
excitement and ignorance, nothing 1s more natural than their 
extinction at the time when the superstition which created them 
gave place to knowledge 

As a historical fact, there 1s nothing more certain than that 
miracles, and the belief in them, disappeared exactly when educa- 
tion and knowledge of the operation of natural laws became 
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diffused throughout Europe, and that the last traces of belhef m 
supernatural interference with the order of nature are only to be 
found in localities where ignorance and superstition still prevail, 
and render delusion or pious fiaud of that description possible 
Mnacles are now denied to places more enlightened than Naples 
οι La Salette The mevitable reference fiom this fact 1s fatal to 
the mass of miracles, and it 1s not possible to protect them fiom 
it =Mnacle cmes by the relics of saints, upheld for fifteen 
centuuies by all the powe: of the Church, utterly failed when 
medical science, increasing in spite of persecution, demonstrated 
the natual action of physiological laws The theory of the 
demomacal origin of disease has been entirely and for eve 
dispelled, and the host of miacles in connection with it retro- 
spectively exploded by the progress of science Witchcraft and 
sorcery, the behef im which reigned supreme for so many centuues, 
are known to haye been nothing but the delusions of ignorant 
superstition 

Notwithstanding the facts which we have stated, 1t has been 
agued “ Chustiamty 1s the religion of the civilised world, and it 
is believed upon its mnaculous evidence Now, for a set of 
mnacles to be accepted in a rude age, and to 1ctain their authonity 
thioughout a succession of such ages, and over the ignorant and. 
superstitious part of mankind, may be no such great result for the 
miracle to accomplish, because it 1s casy to satisfy those who do 
not inquie But this 1s not the state of the case which we have 
to meet on the subject of the Chistian mnacles The Chustian 
bemg the most intellhgent, the civihsed portion of the world, these 
mnacles are accepted by the Chustian body as a whole, by the 
thmlhing and educated, as well as the uneducated, part of it, and 
the Gospel is believed upon that evidence”! The picture of 
Chustendom here suggested 1s purely magmary Weare asked to 
believe that succeeding generations of thmhing and educated, as 
Well as uneducated, men since the commencement of the period 
in which the adequate inquny mto the reality of muacles became 
possible, have made that adequate inquuy, and have intelligently 
and individually accepted mnacles and beheved the Gospel τὰ 
consequence of then attestation The fact, howevei, is that 
Chustianity became the 1ehgion of Ewope before men either 
possessed the knowledge requisite to appreciate the difficulties 
mvoled in the acceptance of muacles, or minds sufficiently freed 
from ignorant superstition to question the reality of the supposed 
supernatural interference with the order of natme, and belief had 
become so much a matter of habit that, m om time, the 
gieat majority of men have professed belief for no better 1eason 
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than that their fathers believed before them Belief 1s now httle 
more than a transmitted quality or hereditary custom Few men, 
even now, have either the knowledge or the leisure requisite to 
enab?e them to ente1 upon such an examination of miracles as can 
entitle them to affim that they intelligently accept muracles for 
themselves We have shown, mozeover, that so loose aie the ideas 
even of the clergy upon the subject that dignitaries of the Church 
fail to see either the evidential purpose of muracles or the 
need for evidence at all, and the first intelligent step towards 
inquiry doubt has generally been stigmatised almost as a 
crime 

So far from the statement which we are considering being 
correct, 1t 18 notorious that the great mass of those who are 
competent to examme, and who have done so, altogether reject 
muacles Instead of the ‘“‘thmkmg and educated” men of 
science accepting muracles, they, as a body, distinctly deny them, 
and hence the antagonism between science and ecclesiastical 
Christianity, and it 1s surely not necessary to pomt out how many 
of the profoundest critics and scholais of Germany, and of all 
other countries in Europe, who have turned their attention to 
Biblical subjects, have long ago 1ejected the miraculous elements 
of the Christian religion 

It 1s necessary that we should now refer to the circumstance 
that all the arguments which we have hitherto considered in 
support of miracles, whether to explain or account for them, have 
proceeded upon an assumption of the reality of the alleged 
phenomena Had it been first 1equisite to establish the truth of 
facts of such an astounding nature, the necessity of accounting 
for them would never have arisen It 1s clear, therefore, that an 
assumption which permits the argument to attain any such position 
begs almost the whole question Facts, however astounding, the 
actual occurrence of which had been proved, would claim a latitude 
of explanation, which a mere narrative of those alleged facts, written 
by an unknown person some eighteen centuries ago, could not 
obtain If, for instance, it be once established as an absolute 
fact that a man actually dead, and some days buried, upon whose 
body decomposition had already made some progress,? had been 
restored to life, the fact of his death and of his subsequent 
resuscitation being so absolutely proved that the possibility of 
deception or of mistake on the part of the witnesses was totally 
excluded, it 1s clear that an argument, as to whether such an 
occurrence should be ascribed to known or unknown laws, would 
assume a very different character from that which it would 
have borne if the argument merely sought to account for so 
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astounding a phenomenon of whose actual occurrence there was 
no sufficient evidence 

It must not be forgotten, therefore, that, as the late Professor 
Baden Powell pointed out, “ΑἹ the present day τί 15 not a mtracle, 
but the zazzative of a miracle, to which any argument can refer, 
or to which faith 1s accorded ”! «The discussion of miracles, then, 
1s not one regarding miracles actually performed within our own 
knowledge, but merely regarding miracles said to have beén 
performed eighteen hundred yeais ago, the reality of which was 
not verified at the ttme by any scientific examination, and whose 
occurrence 1s merely reported in the Gospels Now, although 
Paley and others nghtly and logically maintain that Christianity 
requires, and should be believed only upon, its muraculous 
evidence, the fact 1s that popular Christianity 1s not believed 
because of miracles, but miracles are accepted because they are 
related in the Gospels which are supposed to contain the doctrines 
of Christianity The Gospels have for many generations been 
given to the child as inspired records, and doubt of miracles has, 
therefore, ether never arisen or has been instantly suppressed, 
simply because miracles are recorded in the sacred volume Τί 
could scarcely be otherwise, for in point of fact the Gospel 
miracles stand upon no other testimony We are therefore in 
this position We are asked to believe astounding announcements 
beyond the limits of human reason, which we could only be 
justified in believing upon miraculous evidence, upon the testimony 
of miracles which are only reported by the records which also 
alone convey the announcements which those muracles were 
intended to accredit There 1s no other contemporary evidence 
whatever The importance of the Gospels, therefore, as the 
almost solitary testimony to the occurrence of muracles can 
scarcely be exaggerated We have already made an anticipatory 
remark regarding the nature of these documents, to which we may 
add that they are not the work of perfectly independent historians, 
but of men who were engaged 1n disseminating the new doctrines, 
and in saying this we have no intention of accusing the writers of 
conscious deception, it 1s, however, necessary to state the fact 
in order that the value of the testimony may be fairly estimated 
The narratives of miracles were written by ardent partisans, with 
minds inflamed by religious zeal and enthusiasm, in an age of 
ignorance and superstition, a considerable time after the supposed 
miraculous occurrences had taken place All history shows how 
rapidly pious memory exaggerates and idealises the traditions of 
the past, and simple actions might readily be transformed into 
miracles, as the narratives circulated, in a period so prone to 
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superstition and so characterised by love of the marvellous 
Religious excitement could not, under such circumstances and in 
such an age, have escaped this exaggeration How few men in 
more enlightened times have been able soberly to appreciate, and 
accurately to record, exciting experiences, where feeling and 
religious emotion have been cancerned  Prosaic accuracy of 
observation and of language, at all times rare, are the last qualities 
we could expect to find in the early ages of Christianity In the 
certain fact that disputes arose among the Apostles themselves so 
shortly after the death of their great Master, we have one proof 
that even amongst them there was no accurate appreciation of the 
teaching of Jesus," and the frequent instances of their misunder- 
standing of very simple matters, and of their want of enlighten- 
ment, which occur throughout the Gospels are certainly not 
calculated to imspire much confidence in their intelligence and 
accuracy of observation 

Now it 15 apparent that the evidence for miracles requues to 
embrace two distinct points the reality of the alleged facts, and 
the accuracy of the inference that the phenomena were produced 
by supernatural agency The task would even then remain of 
demonstrating the particular supernatural Being by whom the 
emiracles were performed, which 1s admitted to be impossible 
We have hitherto chiefly confined ourselves to a consideration of 
the antecedent credibility of such events, and of the fitness of 
those who are supposed to have witnessed them to draw accurate 
inferences from the alleged phenomena Those who have formed 
any adequate conception of the amount of testimony which 
would be requisite in order to establish the reality of occurrences 
in violation of an order of nature, which 1s based upon universal 
and invariable experience, must recognise that, even if the 
earliest asserted origin of our four Gospels could be established 
upon the most irrefragable grounds, the testimony of the writers 
men of like ignorance with their contemporaries, men of like passions 
with ourselves would be utterly incompetent to prove the reality 
of miracles We have already sufficiently discussed this point, 
more especially in connection with Hume’s argument, and need 
not here resume it Every consideration, historical and philo- 
sophical, has hitherto discredited the whole theory of miracles, 
and further inquiry might be abandoned as unnecessary In 
order, however, to render our conclusion complete, 1t remains 
for us to see whether, as affirmed, there be any special evidence 
regarding the alleged facts entitling the Gospel muracles to 
exceptional attention If, instead of being clear and direct, the un- 
doubted testimony of known eye-witnesses free from superstition, 
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and capable, through adequate knowledge, rightly to estimate the 
alleged phenomena, we find that the actual accounts have none 
of these qualifications, the final decision with regard to miracles 
and the reality of Divine revelation will be easy and conclusive 
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PART II 


THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 
INTRODUCIION 


Brirorr commencing ou examimation of the evidence as to the 
date, authorship, and character of the Gospels, τὸ may be well to 
make a few prelimimary remarks, and clearly state certain canons 
of criticism We shall make no attempt to establish any theory 
as to the date at which any of the Gospels was actually written, 
but simply examme all the testimony which 1s cxvtant, with the view 
of ascertaining what 1s known of these works and their authors, 
certainly and distinctly, as distinguishcd from what 1s merely con- 
yectured or mferred = Modern opimon in an Inquiry lhe ours 
must not be taken for ancient evidence We propose, therefore, 
as exhaustively as possible to search all the writings of the early 
Church for mformation regarding the Gospels, and to examine 
even the allcged indications of their use 

It 15 very important, however, that the silence of early writers 
should receive as much attention as any supposed allusions to the 
Gospels When such writers, quoting largely from the Old Testa- 
ment and other sources, deal with subjects which would naturally 
be assisted by reference to our Gospels, and still more so by 
quoting such works as authoritative, and yet we find that not only 
they do not show any knowledge of those Gospels, but actually 
quote passages from unknown sources, or sayings of Jesus derived 
from tradition , the inference must be that our Gospels were either 
unknown or not recognised as works of authority at the time 

It 15 still more important that we should constantly bear in mind 
that a great number of Gospels existed in the early Church which 
are no longer extant, and of most of which even the names are 
lost We need not here do more than refer, in corroboration of 
this remark, to the preliminary statement of the author of the third 
Gospel ‘“Torasmuch as many (πολλοὶ) took in hand to set forth in 
order a declaration of the things which have been accomplished 
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among us,” etc’ It 15, therefore, evident that before our 
third Synoptic was written many similar works were already in 
circulation Looking at the close similarity of large portions of 
the three Synoptics, 1t 1s almost certain that many of the writings 
here mentioned bore a close analogy to each other and to our 
Gospels, and this 1s known tor have been the case, for instance, 
amongst the various forms of the “Gospel according to the 
Hebrews” When, therefore, in early writings we meet with quota- 
tions closely resembling, or, we may add, even identical with, 
passages which are found in our Gospels, the source of which, 
however, 1s not mentioned, nor 1s any author’s name indicated, the 
similarity, or even identity, cannot by any means be admitted as 
proof that the quotation 1s necessarily from our Gospels, and not 
from some other similar work now no longer extant, and more 
especially not when, in the same writings, there are other quota- 
tions from sources different from our Gospels Whether regarded 
as historical records or as writings embodying the mere tradition 
of the early Christians, our Gospels cannot be recognised as the 
exclusive depositories of the genuine sayings and doings of Jesus 
So far from the common possession by many works in early times 
of sayings of Jesus in closely similar form being either strange or 
improbable, the really remarkable phenomenon 1s that such 
material variation in the report of the more important historical 
teaching should exist amongst them But whilst similarity to our 
Gospels in passages quoted by early writers from unknown sources 
cannot prove the use of our Gospels, yanation from them would 
suggest or prove a different origin, and, at least, 1t 15 obvious that 
anonymous quotations which do not agree with our Gospels 
cannot, in any case, necessarily indicate their existence It may 
be well, before proceeding further, to illustrate and justify the 
canons of criticism which we have laid down by examples in our 
three Synoptics themselves 

Let us for a moment suppose the “ Gospel according to Luke” 
to have been lost like the ‘Gospel according to the Hebrews,” 
and so many others In the works of one of the Fathers we 
discover the following quotation from an unnamed evangelical 
work “And he said unto them (ἔλεγεν δὲ πρὸς αὐτούς) 
The harvest truly is great, but the labourers are few pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest that he would send forth labourers 
mto his harvest Go your ways (ὑπάγετε) behold I send 
you forth as lambs (ἄρνας) in the midst of wolves” Apologetic 
critics would probably maintain that this was a compilation from 
memory of passages quoted freely from our first Gospel, that 1s to 
say Matt 1x 37 “Then saith he unto his disciples (τότε λέγει 
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τοῖς μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ) the harvest,” etc, and Matt x 16 “ Behold 
I (ἐγὼ) send you forth as sheep (πρόβατα) in the midst of 
wolves be ye therefore,” etc, which, with the differences which 
we havé indicated, agree It would probably be 1n vain to argue 
that the quotation indicated a continuous order, and the vauiations 
combined to confirm the probabilitysof a different source, and 5.1} 
more so to point out that, although parts of the quotation separated 
froni their context might, to a certain extent, correspond with 
scattered verses in the first Gospel, such a circumstance was no 
proof that the quotation was taken from that and from no other 
Gospel The passage, however, 1s a literal quotation from Luke x 
2, 3, which, as we have assumed, had been lost 

Again, still supposing the third Gospel no longer extant, we 
might find the following quotation in a work of the Fathers 
“Take heed to yourselves (éavro?s) of the leaven of the 
Pharisees, which is hypocrisy (ἥτις ἐστὶν ὑπόκρισι) For 
there 1s nothing covered up (συγκεκαλυμμένον) which shall 
not be revealed, and hid which shall not be known” It would, of 
course, be affirmed that this was evidently a combination of two 
verses of our first Gospel, quoted almost literally, with merely a 
few very immaterial slips of memory in the parts we note, and the 
explanatory words “ which 1s hypocrisy ” introduced by the Father, 
and not a part of the quotation at all The two verses are Matt 
xvi 6 “Beware and (ὁρᾶτε καὶ) take heed of the leaven of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees” (sat Σαδδουκαίων), and Matt 
x 26 “For (γάρ) there is nothing covered (κεκαλυμμένον) 
that shall not be revealed; and hid that shall not be known” It 
would probably be argued that the sentence should be divided, and 
each part would then have its parallel in separate portions of the 
Gospel That such a system 1s mistaken 1s clearly established by 
the fact that the quotation, instead of beng such a combination, 
is simply taken as it stands from the Gospel according to 
Luke xu 1, 2 

To give another example, and such might easily be multiplied, 
if our second Gospel had been lost and the following passage were 
met with in one of the Fathers without its source bemg indicated, 
what would be the argument of those who insist that quota- 
tions, though differmg from our Gospels, were yet taken from 
them? “If any one have (εἴ τις ἔχει) ears to hear, let him 
hear And he said unto them ‘Take heed what (τί) ye hear, 
with what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you and more 
shall be given unto you. For he (és) that hath to him shall be 
given, and he (καὶ ὃς) that hath not from him shall be taken 
even that which he hath” Upon the principle on which patristic 
quotations are treated, τὸ would probably be positively affirmed 
that this passage was a quotation from our first and third Gospels 
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combined and made from memory The exigencies of the occasion 
might probably lead to the assertion that the words, “ And 
he said to them,” 1eally mdicated a separation of the latter 
part of the quotation from the preceding, and that the Father 
thus showed that the passage was not consecutive, and as to the 
phrase, ‘‘and more shall be géven unto you,” that 1t was evidently 
an addition of the Father The passage would be dissected, and 
its different members compared with scattered sentences, «and 
declaied almost literal quotations from the Canonical Gospels 
Matt πὶ g “He that hath (6 ἔχων) ears to hear, let him hear ”* 
Luke vir 18 “Take heed, therefore, how (οὖν πῶς) ye hear” 
Matt vu 2 “ with what measure ye mete 1t shall be measured 
to you”? Matt .m 12 “For whosoever (όστις) hath, to him 
shall be given (and he shall have abundance), but whosoever 
(ὅστις δὲ) hath not from him shall betaken even that which hehath ”3 
In spite of these ingenious assertions, however, the quotation in 
reality 1s hterally and consecutively taken from Mark 1v 23-25 

These examples may suffice to show that any argument which 
commences by the assumption that the order of a passage quoted 
may be entirely disregarded, and that it 1s sufficient to find 
parallels scattered irregularly up and down the Gospels to warrant 
the conclusion that the passage 1s compiled from them, and is not 
a consecutive quotation from some other source, is utterly 
unfounded and untenable The supposition of a lost Gospel 
which has just been made to illustrate this argument 1s, however, 
not a mere supposition, but a fact, for we no longer have the 
Gospel according to Peter, nor that according to the Hebrews, 
not to mention the numerous other works 1n use in the early 
Church The instances we have given show the importance of 
the order, as well as the language, of quotations, and while they 
prove the impossibility of demonstrating that a consecutive 
passage which differs not only in language, but in order, from the 
parallels in our Gospels must be derived from them, they hkewise 
attest the probability that such passages are actually quoted from 
a different source 

If we examine further, however, in the same way, quotations 
which differ meiely in language, we arrive at the very same con- 
clusion Supposing the third Gospel to be lost, what would be 
the source assigned to the following quotation from an unnamed 
Gospel τῷ the work of one of the Fathers? ‘No servant (οὐδεὶς 
οἰκέτης) can serve two loids, for either he will hate the one 
and love the other, or else he will hold to the one and despise 
the other Ye cannot serve God and Mammon” Of course the 
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passage would be claimed as a quotation from memory of Matt 
vi 24, with which 1t perfectly corresponds, with the exception of 
the addition of the second word οἰκέτης, which, 1t would no 
doubt be argued, is an evident and very natural amplification of 
the simple οὐδεὶς of the first Gospel Yet this passage, only 
differing by the single word from Matthew, is a literal quotation 
from the Gospel according to Luke νι 13 Or, to take another 
insténce, supposing the third Gospel to be lost, and the following 
passage quoted, from an unnamed source, by one of the Fathers 

“Beware (προσέχετε) of the Scribes which desire to walk in 
long robes, and love (φιλούντων) greetings in the markets, and 
chief seats in the synagogues and uppermost places at feasts , 
which devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence make long 
prayers these shall receive greater damnation” This would, 
without hesitation, be declared a quotation from memory of Mark 
xn 38-40 “ Beware (βλέπετε) of the Scribes which desire 
to walk in long robes and greetings in the markets, and chief seats 
in the synagogues and uppermost places at feasts , which devour 
widows’ houses, and for a pretence make long prayers these shall 
receive,” etc It 1s, however, a literal quotation of Luke xa 46, 
47, yet, probably, 1t would be in vain to submit to apologetic 
critics that the passage was not derived from Mark, but 
from a lost Gospel To quote one more instance, let us 
suppose the “Gospel according to Mark” no longer extant, 
and that in some early work there existed the following 
quotation “It is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
(τρυμαλιᾶς) of a needle than for a rich man to enter into 
the Kingdom of God” This would, of course, be claimed as a 
quotation from memory of Matt x1x 24,‘ with which it agrees, 
with the eaception of the substitution of τρυπήματος for the 
τρυμαλιᾶς It would not the less have been an exact quotation 
from Mark x 25? 

The actual agreement of any saying of Jesus, quoted by one of 
the early Fathers from an unnamed source, with a passage in our 
Gospels 1s by no means conclusive evidence that the quotation 
was actually derived from that Gospel It must be apparent that 
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literal agreement in reporting short and important sayings 15 not 
in itself so surprising as to constitute proof that, occurring in two 
histories, the one must have copied from the other The only 
thing which 15 surprising 15 that such frequent inaccuracy: should 
exist When we add, however, the fact that most of the larger 
early evangelical works, inclyding our Synoptic Gospels, must 
have been compiled out of the same original sources, and have 
been largely indebted to each other, the common possession of 
such sayings becomes a matter of natural occurrence Moreover, 
it must be admitted even by apologetic critics that, in a case of 
such vast importance as the report of sayings of Jesus, upon the 
verbal accuracy of which the most essential doctrines of Chris- 
tianity depend, it cannot be a wonder, to the extent of proving 
plagiarism so to say, if various Gospels report the same saying of 
Jesus in the same words Practically the Synoptic Gospels differ 
in their reports a great deal more than 1s night or desirable , but 
we may take them as an illustration of the fact that identity of 
passages, where the source 1s unnamed, by no means proves that 
such passages in a work of the early Fathers were derived from 
one Gospel, and not from any other Let us suppose our first 
Gospel to have been lost, and the following quotation from an 
unnamed source to be found in an early work ‘“ Every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit 1s hewn down, and cast into the 
fire” This, being in hteral agreement with Luke m 9, would 
certainly be declared by modern apologists conclusive proof that 
the Father was acquainted with that Gospel, and although the 
context in the work of the Father might, for instance,be ‘Ye 
shall know them from their works, and every tree,” etc, and 
yet, in the third Gospel, the context 1s ‘ And now also, the axe 
is laid unto the root of the trees and every tree,” etc , that would 
by no means give them pause The explanation of combination 
of texts, and quotation from memory, 1s sufficiently elastic for 
every emergency Now, the words in question might in reality 
be a quotation from the lost Gospel according to Matthew, in 
which they twice occur, so that here is a passage which is literally 
repeated three times Matt 11 10, vu 19, and Luke m 9 
In Matt 1 10, and in the third Gospel, the words are part of 
a saying of John the Baptist, whilst in Matt vu 19 they are 
given as part of the Sermon on the Mount, with a different 
context 

Another illustration of this may be given, by supposing the 
Gospel of Luke to be no longer extant, and the following sentence 
in one of the Fathers ‘And ye shall be hated by all men, for 
my name’s sake” These very words occur both in Matt + 22 
and Mark x 13, in both of which places there follow the words 
“but he that endureth to_the end, the same shall be saved” 
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There might here have been a doubt as to whether the Father derived 
the words from the first or second Gospel, but they would have 
been ascribed either to the one or to the other, whilst in reality 
they wore taken from a different work altogether Luke xxi 17 
Here again we have the same words in three Gospels In how 
many more of them may not the same passage have been found? 
One more instance to conclude The following passage might be 
quoted from an unnamed source by one of the Fathers “ Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away” If 
the Gospel according to Mark were no longer extant, this would 
be claimed as a quotation either from Matt \x1v 35 or Luke 
ral 33, In both of which it occurs, but, notwithstanding, the 
Father might not have been acquainted with either of them, and 
simply have quoted from Mark xm 317 And here again the 
three Gospels contain the same passage without variation 

Now, 1n all these cases not only is the selection of the Gospel 
from which the quotation was actually taken completely an open 
question, since they all have it, but still more 1s the point 
uncertain, when it 1s considered that many other works may also 
have contained it, historical sayings being naturally common 
property Does the agreement of the quotation with a passage 
which 1s equally found in the three Gospels prove the eustence of 
all of them? and if not, how is the Gospel from which it was 
actually taken to be distinguished? If it be difficult to do so, 
how much more when the possibility and probability, demonstrated 
by the agreement of the three extant, that τὸ might have formed 
part of a dozen other works 1s taken into account 

It 15 unnecessary to add that, in proportion as we remove from 
apostolic times without positive evidence of the existence and 
authenticity of our Gospels, so does the value of their testimony 
dwindle away Indeed, requiring as we do clear, direct, and irre- 
fragable evidence of the integrity, authenticity, and historical 
character of these Gospels, doubt or obscurity on these points 
must inevitably be fatal to them as sufficient testimony if they 
could, under any circumstances, be considered sufficient testimony 

for miracles and a direct Divine revelation like ecclesiastical 
Christianity 

We propose to examine, first, the evidence for the three 
Synoptics, and then, separately, the testimony regarding the fourth 
Gospel 


*Cf Matt vu 7-8 with Luke «1 9-10, Matt αὶ 25 with Luke 21 
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Tue first work which presents itself for examination 1s the so- 
called first Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, which, together 
with a second Epistle to the same community, likewise attributed 
to Clement, 1s preserved to us in the Codex Alexandsinus, a MS 
assigned by the most competent judges to the second half of the 
fifth or beginning of the sith century, in which these Epistles 
follow the books of the New Testament The second Epistle, 
which 1s evidently not epistolary, but the fragment of a Homily, 
although it thus shares with the first the honour of a canonical 
position in one of the most ancient codices of the New Testa- 
ment, 1s not mentioned at all by the earlier Fathers who refer to 
the first ,* and Eusebius, who 15 the first writer who mentions it, 
expresses doubt regarding it, while Jerome and Photius state that 
it was rejected by the ancients It 1s now universally regarded as 
spurious, and dated about the end of the second century, or 
later We shall hereafter see that many other pseudographs 
were circulated in the name of Clement, to which, however, we 
need not further allude at present 

There has been much controversy as to the identity of the 
Clement to whom the first Epistle is attributed In early days he 
was supposed to be the Clement mentioned in the Epistle to the 
Philippians (iv 3),2 but this 1s now generally doubted or 
denied, and the authenticity of the Epistle has, indeed, been 
called in question both by earlier and later critics It 15 unneces- 
sary to detail the various traditions regarding the supposed writer, 
but we must point out that the Epistle itself makes no mention of 
the author’s name It merely purports to be addressed by “The 
Church of God which sojourns at Rome to the Church of God 
sojourning at Corinth”, but in the Codea Alexandsinus the title 
of “The First Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians” 1s added at 


* Dionysius, Cor in Euseb, H £Z, 1v 23, Ireneus, ddv Her, πὶ 3, 
Clemens Al, S¢somata, 1v 17, ὃ 107, 1 7, ὃ 38, v 12, ὃ 81,v1 8, § 65, 
Ongen, De Princip, u 3, 6, 2 Ezech 8, Epiphanus, Her, xvi 6 
Cf Cyril, Hieros , Catech ,xvm 8 

5 Eusebius, 42,11 15,16, Hieron, de Var Ji] ,15, Photims, Bed] Cod 
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the end Clement of Alexandria calls the supposed writer the 
“Apostle Clement ”,t Origen reports that many also ascribed to 
him the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews ,? and Photius 
mentions that he was likewise said to be the writer of the Acts of 
the Apostles3 We know that, until a comparatively late date, this 
Epistle was quoted as Holy Scripture,4 and was publicly read in 
the churches at the Sunday meetings of Chustianss It has, as 
we have seen, a place amongst the canonical books of the New 
Testament in the Codea Aleaandzinus, but it did not long retain 
that position in the canon, for, although m the Apostolic Canons® 
of the sith or seventh century both Epistles appear, yet in the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus, a work of the ninth century, derived, 
however, as Credner7 has demonstrated, from a Syrian catalogue 
of the fifth century, both Epistles are classed among the 
Apocrypha ® 

Great uncertainty prevails as to the date at which the Epistle 
was written Reference 1s supposed to be made to it by the so- 
called Epistle of Polycarp, but, owing to the probable imauthenti- 
city of that work itself, no weight can be attached to this circum- 
stance The first certain reference to it 1s by Hegesippus, in the 
second half of the second century, mentioned by Eusebius 9 
Dionysius of Corinth, in a letter ascribed to him, addressed to 
*Soter, Bishop of Rome, 1s the first who distinctly mentions the 
name of Clement as the author of the Epistle το There 1s some 
difference of opinion as to the order of his succession to the 
Bishopric of Rome Irenzeus'? and Eusebius" say that he followed 
Anacletus, and the latter adds the date of the twelfth year of the 
reign of Domitian (AD 91-2), and that he died nine years after, 
in the third year of Trayan’s reign (A D 100) 13 Internal evidence 
shows that the Epistle was written after some persecution of the 
Roman Church, and the selection lies between the persecution 
under Nero, which would suggest the date AD 64-70, or that 
under Domitian, which would assign the letter to the end of the 
first century, or to the beginning of the second ‘Those who 
adhere to the view that the Clement mentioned in the Epistle to 
the Philippians 1s the author maintain that the Epistle was 
written under Nero One of their principal arguments for this 


1 Stiom w 17, ὃ 107 2 Eusebus, YZ , vi 25 

3 Quest Amphil , Gallandi, B26/ Pat) ,1765, sa, p 722 

4Treneus, “ὧν He ,iv 3, Clemens Al, Strom ,1c 

5 Dion, Cor in Euseb # £,1v 23,10. 16, Epiphanius, He ,.xx 15, 
Ilieron , de Vis Ji, 15 

ὁ (αν 76 (85) 7 Zur Gesch des Kanons, 1847, p 97 ff 

8 Credner,76,p 122 9.641, #,m τό, 1v 22 ~Euseb, HY £,1v 23 

" 4du Her, αὶ 3,§3, Euseb, H £,v 6 

2 ΑἸ, ym 15, cf 4 337T Fy 15, 346 ™Ch 1 
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conclusion 1s a remark occurring in chapter xh “‘ Not everywhere, 
brethren, are the daily sacrifices offered up, or the votive offerings, 
or the sin-offerings and the trespass-offerings, but only in 
Jerusalem But even there they are not offered in every place, 
but only at the altar before the Sanctuary, examination of the 
sacrifice offered being first made by the High Priest and the 
munisters already mentioned” ‘From this 1t 1s concluded that the 
Epistle was written before the destruction of the Temple Τὶ has, 
however, been shown that Josephus,! the author of the “ Epistle ‘to 
Diognetus ’ (c 3), and others, long after the Jewish worship of the 
Temple was at an end, continually speak m the present tense of 
the Temple worship in Jerusalem, and it 1s evident, as Cotelier 
long ago remarked, that this may be done with propriety even in 
the present day The argument 15 therefore recognised to be 
without value Tuischendorf, who systematically adopts the earliest 
possible or impossible dates for all the wntings of the first two 
centuries, decides, without stating his reasons, that the grounds for 
the earher date, about 1D 69, as well as for the episcopate of 
Clement from 1p 68-—77,2 are conclusive , but he betrays his more 
correct 1mpression by classing Clement, in his index, along with 
Ignatius and Polycarp as representatives of the penod, “ First and 
second quarters of the second century ” 3 and in the Prolegomena 
to his New Testament he dates the episcopate of Clement “ ad‘ 
anno 92 usque 102’+ The earher episcopate assigned to him by 
Hefele upon most insufficient grounds 1s contradicted by the 
direct statements of Ireeneus, Eusebius, Jerome, and others who 
give the earliest lists of Roman Bishops, as well as by the internal 
evidence of the Epistle itself In chapter \liv the wnter speaks 
of those appointed by the apostles to the oversight of the Church, 
‘or afternards by other notable men, the whole Church consenting 
who have for a long time been commended by all, etc,” 
which indicates successions of Bishops since apostolic days In 
another place (chap <lvn ) he refers the Corinthians to the Epistle 
addressed to them by Paul “in the begining of the Gospel,’ and 
speaks of “the most stedfast and ancient Church of the 
Corinthians, which would be absurd in an Epistle written about 
AD 69 Moreover, an advanced episcopal form of Church 
government is indicated throughout the letter, which is quite 


* dutig,m 6,12 Contra Apion 1 7,1 23 

* He refers in 1 note particularly to Hefele, Patr Ap , 1855, p 33 

3“ Erstes und sivertes Viertel des 2 Jahrh Clemens v Rom Ignatius urd 
Polycarp Wann wurden uns Evangelten verfasst? 4th Aufl 7866, p 20, 
cf Uebersecht des Inhalts 

* Nov Test Graece Lips Sumpt Ad Winter, Ed septtma Crit main 
Prokg Pp exsix 

5 Cf Lipsius, Chronologre der rom Bischofc, 1869 
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inconsistent with such a date The great mass of critics, therefore, 
have decided against the earlier date of the episcopate of Clement, 
and assign the composition of the Epistle to the end of the first 
century (1D 95-100) Others, however, date it still later There 
is no doubt that the great number of Epistles and other wntings 
falsely circulated i the name of Clement may well excite 
suspicion as to the authenticity of this Epistle also, which 1s far 
from unsupported by mternal proofs Of these, however, we shall 
only mention one We have already incidentally remarked that 
the writer mentions the Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, the 
only stance in which any New Testament writing 1s referred to 
by name. but along with the Epistle of the “blessed Paul” the 
author also speaks of the “blessed Judith,’ and this leads to the 
inquiry When was the Book of Judith wntten? Hhitzig, Volkmar, 
and others, contend that it must be dated Ap 117-118,! and if 
this be admitted, it follows, of course, that an Epistle which 
already shows acquaintance with the Book of Judith cannot have 
been written before Ap 120-125 at the earhest, which many, for 
this and other reasons, affirm to be the case with the Epistle of 
pseudo-Clement Whatever date be assigned to it, however, it 1s 
probable that the Epistle 15 interpolated, although it must be 
addcd that this 15 not the view of the majority of critics 
"It 1s important to ascertain whether or not this ancient Chris- 
tian Epistle affords any evidence of the existence of our Synoptic 
Gospels at the time when it was written Tuischendorf, who 1s 
ever ready to claim the slightest resemblance in language as a 
reference to New Testament writings, states that, although this 
Epistle 1s rich in quotations from the Old Testament, and that 
Clement here and there also makes use of passages from Pauline 
Epistles, he nowhere refers to the Gospels? This 15 perfectly 
true, but several passages occur in this Epistle which are either 
quotations from Evangelical works different from ours, or derived 
from tradition, and 1n either case they have a very important bear- 
ing upon our inquiry 

The first of these passages occurs in ch ἍΠ|, and for greater 
facility of comparison we shall at once place it both in the Greek 
and in translation, in juxta-position with the nearest parallel 
readings in our Synoptic Gospels , and, as far as may be, we shall 
in the English version indicate differences existing in the onginal 
texts The passage 1s introduced thus “ Especially remembering 


τ Hitag, Zu Ariteh d apohr Bucher d A T, Zettschs f wrss Theol, 
1860, p 240 ff , Volkmar, Zheol Jahrb, 1856, p 362 ff, 1857, p 441 ff 
Αἰ διε Eimnl iw ad Apoki., 1860,1 p 268, Baur, Lehrd chi Dogmen- 
geschichte, 1858, p 82 anm, Greetz, Gesch d Judenvom Unterg d gud 
Staates τὸ s w, 1866, p 132 ff 

2 Aber nugends auf de Evangelien” Wannwudenusw,p 20f 
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the words of the Lord Jesus, which he spake teaching gentle- 
ness and long-suffering or thus he said ” 


EPISTI E, \III 


(a) Be pitiful, that γα 
may be pitied , 


(8) forgive, that τι may 
be forgiven to you, 


(y) as ye do, so shall 
it be done to you, 


(6) as ye give, so shall 
it be given to you , 


(e) as ye judge, so 


ΔΙΑΊΤΗΙ 


ν 7 Blessed are the 
piuful, for they shall 
obtain pitye 

v1 14 For if ye for- 
give men their tres- 
passes, ὅς 


vi 12 Therefore all 
things whatsoever γα 
would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so 
to them 


vn 2 For with what 


shall it be judged to you,| judgment ye judge, ye 


(ἢ as ye show kind- 
ness shall kindness be 
shown to you , 

(7) with what mea- 
sure ye mete, with the 
same shall 1t be mea- 
sured to you 


(a) ᾿λεᾶτε, ἵνα eden- 
θῆτε 


(8) ἀφίετε, να αφεθῆ 


ὑμῖν 


(y) ὡς ποιεῖτε, οὕτω 
ποιηθήσεται ὑμῖν 


(δ) ὡς δίδοτε, ovrws 
δοθήσεται ὑμῖν 

(ε) ὡς κρίνετε, οὕτως 
κριθήσεσθε ὑμῖν 

(Ὁ ὡς χρηστεύεσθε, 
οὕτως χρηστευθήσεται 
ὑμῖν 

(η) ὦ μέτρω μετρεῖτε, 
ev αὐτῷ μετρηθήσεται 
ὑμῖν 2 


shall be judged, 
and 


with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be mea- 
sured to you 


ν 7 Μακάριοι οι ελεή- 
μονες, ὅτι αὐτοι ἐλεη- 
θήσονται 

vi 14 ᾽Εὰν γὰρ ἀφῆτε 
τοῖς ἀνθρώποις τὰ παρ 
απτώματα αὐτῶν, κτλ 

vu 12 Πάντα οὖν οσα 
av θέλητε wa ποιῶσιν 
ὑμῖν οἱ ἄνθρωποι, ovrws 
και ὑμεῖς ποιεῖτε αὐτοῖς 


vil 2 εν w γὰρ κρίματι 
κρίνετε κριθησεσθε, 


καὶ εν ᾧ μέτρω με 
τρεῖτε μετρηθήσεται ὑμῖν 


LUKE 


v1 36 Be ye‘ there- 
fore merciful, as your 
Father also 1s merciful 

Vl 37 pardon’ and 
ye shall be pardoned, | 


vi 31 And as ye 
would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to 
them hkewise 


vi 38 give, and it 
shill be given to you 


VI 37 : Judge not, and 
ye shall not be judged 


vi 38 For with the 
sune measure that ye. 
mete witha, 1t shall be 
measured to you again 


v1 36 γίνεσθε οὖν 
οἰκτίρμονες, κτ ἃ 
νι 37 ἀπολύετε, και 


απολυθήσεσθε 


V1 21 και καθὼς θέλετε 
iva ποιῶσιν ὑμῖν οι 
ανθρωποι, καὶ υμεῖς 
ποιεῖτε αὐτοῖς ὁμοίως 

νι 28 δίδοτε, 
δοθήσεται ὑμῖν 

v1 37 καὶ μὴ κρίνετε 
καὶ οὐ μὴ κριθῆτε 


και 


vi 38 τῷ yap αὐτῷ 
μέτρω ὦ μετρεῖτε αντι- 
μετρηθήσεται ὑμῖν 


* We use this word not as the best equivalent of απολύετε, but merely to 
indicate to readers unacquainted with Greek the use of a different word from 
the ἀφῆτε of the first Gospel, and from the αφίετε of the Epistle, and this 
system we shall adopt as much as possible throughout 


2 Cf Markhiv 24 Cf Hom Clem .vm 16 
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Of course, 1t 1s understood that, although for convemence of 
comparison we have broken up this quotation into these phrases, 
it 1s quite contmuous in the Epistle It must be evident to 
anyone who carefully examines the parallel passages that “the 
words of the Lord Jesus” in the Epistle cannot have been 
denved from our Gospels Not only 15 there no similar con- 
secutive discourse in them, but the scattered phrases which are 
pointed out as presenting superficial similarity with the quotation 
are markedly different both m thought and language In it, as in 
the “beatitudes” of the “Sermon on the Mount” in the first 
Gospel, the construction 1s peculiar and continuous “Do this 
in order that (ἕνα) ”, or, “As (as) ye do so (οὕτως) 
The theory of a combination of passages from memory, which 
1s usually advanced to explain such quotations, cannot serve here, 
for thoughts and expressions occu in the passage in the Epistle 
which have no parallel at all in our Gospels, and such dismem- 
bered phiases as can be collected from our first and third Synoptics, 
for comparison with it, follow the course of the quotation in the 
ensuing order Matt v 7, vi 14, part of vii 12, phrase without 
parallel, first part of vi 2, phiase without parallel, last part of 
vi 2, or Luke vi 36, last phrase of vi 37, v1 31, first phrase of 
vi 38, first phrase of vi 37, phrase without pazallel, last phrase 
of vi 38 

The only question with regard to this passage, therefore, 1s 
whether the writer quotes from an unknown wiitten source ΟἹ 
from tradition He certainly merely professes to repeat “ words 
of the Lord Jesus,” and does not definitely indicate a written 
record , but 1t1s much more probable, fiom the context, that he 
quotes from a gospel now no longer extant than that he derives 
this teaching from oral tradition He 1ntroduces the quotation not 
only with a remark implying a well-known record ‘ Remembering 
the words of the Lord Jesus which he spake, teaching,” etc , but 
he reiterates ‘‘ For ¢Aus he said,” in a way suggesting careful and 
precise quotation of the very words, and he adds at the end 
** By this injunction and by these instructions let us establish our- 
selves, that we may walk in obedience to his holy words, thinking 
humbly of ourselves”! It seems improbable that the writer 
would so markedly have indicated a precise quotation of words of 
Jesus, and would so emphatically have commended them as the 
rule of life to the Corinthians, had these precepts been mere 
floating tradition, until then unstamped with written permanence 
The phiase, “As ye show kindness (χρηστεύεσθε)," etc , which 15 


2) 


* Παύτη τῇ ἐντολῆ καὶ τοῖς παραγγέλμασι τούτοις στηρίξωμεν ἑαυτοὺς εἰς τὸ 
πορεύεσθαι ὑπηκόους ὄντας τοῖς ἁγιοπρεπέσι λόγοις αὐτοῦ, ταπεινοφρονοῦντες 
c x 
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nowhere found in our Gospels, 1ecalls an expression quoted by 
Justin Marty1, apparently from a Gospel different from ours, and 
frequently repeated by him in the same form “Be ye hind and 
merciful (χρηστοὶ καὶ οἰκτίρμονες) as you Father also is hind 
(χρηστός) and merciful”? In the very next chapter of the Epistle a 
similar reference again occuis “ Let us be kind to each othe 
(χρηστευσώμεθα αὑτοῖς), accoidtag to the meicy and bemgnity 
of our Cieato: ”? Without, howevei, going more minutely into 
this question, it 1s certain, from its essential variations in language, 
thought, and orde1, that the passage in the Epistle cannot be 
claimed as a compilation from our Gospels, and we shall pre- 
sently see that some of the expiessions in it which are foreign to 
our Gospels are elsewhere quoted by othe: Fathers, and there 15 
reason to believe that these “words of the Lord Jesus” were not 
derived fiom tradition, but from a written source different from 
our Gospels When the great difference which eusts between the 
parallel passages in the first and third Synoptics, and still more 
between these and the second, 15 considered, it 1s easy to under- 
stand that other Gospels may have contained a veision differing 
as much from them as they do from each other 

We likewise subjoin the next passage to which we must 1efer 
with the nearest parallels in our Synoptics We may explain that 
the writer of the Epistle 1s rebuking the Cormthians foi strfes‘ 
and divisions amongst them, and for forgettmg that they “are 
members one of another,” and he continues (c \lvi) ‘ Remember 
the words of our Lord Jesus, ἴοι he said” 


EPIsTLr, \LVI MATTHEW Lukr 
Woe to that man, \avt 244 ἴνοου to Avni or) ὰς woe 
that man by whom jthrough whom _ they 
the Son of Man 1s | (offences) come 
delivered up, (it were) 
(it were) well for him if/ well for him if that 
he hid not been born} min had not _ been 
(iather) thin that he] born 
should offend one of my 
elect , xvi 6 But) whoso 
shall offend one of 
these little ones which 
it weie) better for} believe in me, it were avn 2))s«dIt were ad- 
him (that) 2 mullstone| profitable for Imm that |\antageous = for — him 
should be attached (to}a great millstone were jthit a great millstone 


him) and he should be 
drowned in the se1, 
(rather) than that he 


suspended upon his 


were hanged «bout his 
nech, and thit he were 


nech, and he cast in 


should pervert one of my 
elect 


Mark wav 21 


drowned in the depth 
of the ser 


* dpol ,1 15, and again twice in Dza/ 96 


the sea, (rathe1) than that 
he offend one of these 
little ones 


but woe to that man by whom the Son of Man is delivered 


=e XV 
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up, (1t were) well for him if that man had not been born iw 42 And 
whosoever shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me, 1t 1s well 
for him rather that a great millstone were hanged about his neck, and he thrown 
in the sea 


EBISTIL, \LVI MAITHEW LUKE 
Ovat τῷ avOpwrw| XXVI 24 oval δὲ τῶ] XVII I οὐαὶ δὲ δι’ of 
ἐκείνω ανθρώπω ἐκείνῳ δὶ οὔ ὁ ᾿έρχεται (τὰ σκάνδαλα) 
υἷος τοῦ ανθρώπου παρα- 
δίδοται 
καλὸν ἣν αὐτῶ εἰ οὐκ] καλὸν ἣν αὐτῷ εἰ οὐκ 
ἐγεννήθη ἐγεννήθη ὁ ἄνθρωπος 


εκεῖνος \VIIT ὁ ὃς δ᾽ ἂν 
ἢ ἕνα τῶν ἐκλεκτῶν μου] σκανδαλίσχι eva τῶν 


σκανδαλίσαι μικρῶν τούτων τῶν 
πιστευόντων εἰς ἐμέ, \VII 2 
κρεῖττον ἣν αὐτῶ περι-] συμφέρει αὐτῷ: wal λυσιτελεῖ αὐτῶ el 
τεθῆναι μύλον, κρεμασθῇ μύλος ὀνικὸς | μύλος ὀνικὸς5 περίκειται 
περὶ τὸν τράχηλον αὐτοῦ | περὶ τὸν τράχηλον αὐτοῦ 
καὶ καταποντισθῆναι και καταποντισθῆ και ἔρριπται 
εν τῶ πελάγει 
εἰς τὴν θάλασσαν, τῆς θαλάσσης els τὴν θάλασσαν, ἢ ἵνα 
ἢ ἕνα τῶν ἐκλεκτῶν μου σκανδαλίσῃ eas τῶν 
διαστρέψαι μικρῶν τούτων 


This quotation is clearly not from our Gospels, but must be 
assigned to a different written source The writer would scarcely 
»refer the Corinthians to such words of Jesus if they were merely 
traditional ΤΕ 15 neither a combination of texts nor a quotation 
from memory The language throughout is markedly different 
from any passage in the Synoptics, and to present even a super- 
ficial parallel it 1s necessary to take a fragment of the discourse of 
Jesus at the Last Supper regarding the traitor who should deliver 
him up (Matt xxv1 24), and join it to a fragment of his remarks 
12 connection with the little child whom he set in the midst 
(avm 6) The parallel passage in Luke has not the opening 
words of the passage in the Epistle at all, and the portion which 
it contains (xvil 2) 1s separated from the context in which it 
stands in the first Gospel, and which explains its meaning If we 
contrast the parallel passages in the three Synoptics, their differ- 
ences of context are very suggestive, and, without referring to 
their numerous and important variations 1n detail, the confusion 
amongst them 1s evidence of very varying tradition+ This alone 
would make the existence of another form like that quoted in the 
Epistle before us more than probable 

Tischendorf, in a note to his statement that Clement nowhere 


: The Cod Sin and Cod D (Bezz), insert πλὴν before ovac 

3 Cod Siz and D read λίθος μυλικὸς instead of μύλος 

3 The Vatican (B ) and Sinaitic, as well as most of the other Codices, put 
ἕνα at the end of the phrase 

4Cf Matt avin 1-8, Marki, 33-43, Luke τὶ 46-48, 49-50, Ἀν 1-3 
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refers to the Gospels, quotes the passage we are now considering, 
the only one to which he alludes, and says ‘These words are 
expressly cited as ‘words of Jesus our Lord,’ but they denote 
much more oral apostolic tradition than a use of the parallel 
passages in Matt (ιν 24, «vin 6) and Luke (vu 2)”* It is 
now, of course, impossible to determine finally whether the passage 
was actually derived from traditton or from a written source different 
from our Gospels, but, in either case, the fact is that the Epistle 
not only does not afford the shghtest evidence for the existencé of 
any of our Gospels, but, from only making use of tradition or an 
apocryphal work as the source of information regarding words of 
Jesus, it 1s decidedly opposed to the pretensions made on behalf 
of the Synoptics 

Before passing on, we may, in the briefest way possible, refer to 
one or two othe: passages, with the view of further ilustrating the 
character of the quotations im this Epistle There are many 
passages cited which are not found in the Old Testament, and 
others which have no parallels m the New At the beginning of 
the very chapter in which the words which we have just been con- 
sidering occur there is the following quotation “It 1s written 
Cleave to the holy, for they who cleave to them shall be made 
holy,”? the source of which is unknown’ In a previous chapter 
the wiiter says “And our Apostles knew, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that there will be contention regarding the name 
(ὀνόματος, office, dignity) of the episcopate 3. What was the 
writer’s authority for this statement? We find Justin Martyr 
quoting, as an express prediction of Jesus ‘There shall be 
schisms and heresies, + which 1s not contained in our Gospels, 
but evidently derived from an uncanonical source ἃ fact rendered 
more apparent by the occurrence of a similar passage m_ the 
Clementine Fomultes, stl more closely bearmg upon our Epistle 
“For there shall be, as the Lord said, false apostles, false prophets, 
heresies, desires for supremacy ’5 Hegesippus also speaks in a 
similar way “rom these came the false Chnists, false prophets, 
false apostles who divided the unity of the Church As 


τ Wann συμ γι, ut s τῶν Ὁ 21,anm 5. Cf Lightfoot, Apfost Fat/ers, 
nu Chment of Ronn, 18g0, p 141 

* Ῥέγαπται γάρ ““ Κολλᾶσθε τοῖς αγίοις ὅτι of κολλώμενοι αὐτοῖς αγιασθησοι Tat 
ς αι, cf c¢ xx.) A similar expression occurs in Clement of ΑἸονιπᾶτσια 
Strom ν 8 § 53 

3 Kai οἱ ἀπόστολοι ἡκῶν ἔγεωσαι δια τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, ὅτι ἔρις 
ἔσται evi τοῦ ovduaros τῆς ετισκοτῆς Οὁ \hv,cf \h ΤΙ 

ὁ Ὥσοιται σχίσματα καὶ αἱρέσεις Dial ¢ Fryph 35 cf 51 

5 Ἔσοιται yap ws ὁ κύριος εἶττε; ψευδαπόστολοι, Ψευδεῖς προφῆται αἱρέσεις 
Φιλαρχίαι Chin, Hom, 11 21Ὶ cf Constit fost vi 13, Chm Reto, 
Wn 34 

© Awd τούτω» ψευδόχριστοι ψευδοτιροφῆται ψευδαπόστολοι οἵτινες ἐμέρισαν» 
τὴν ἕτωσιν τῆς εκλλησίας 4,7 A Eusebus AW EF w 22 
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Hegesippus, and in all probability Justin Martyr and the author 
of the Céementines, made use of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, οἱ to Peter, 11 1s probable that these Gospels con- 
tamed passages to which the words of the Epistle may refer * 
It may be well to pomt out that the author also cites a passage 
from the fourth Book of Ezra, τό ? “And I shall remember 
the good day, and I shall raise you from your tombs ”3 Ezra 
reads “227 zesuscetabo mortuos de locis surs et de monuments 
ediicam illos,” etc The first part of the quotation in the Epistle, 
of which we have only given the latter clause above, 1s taken from 
Isaiah \Av1_ 20, but there can be no doubt that the above is from 
this apocryphal book, which, as we shall see, was much used m 
the early Church 


We now turn to the socalled “Epistle of Barnabas,” another 
interesting relic of the early Church, many points in whose history 
have considerable analogy with that of the Epistle of pseudo- 
Clement ‘The letter itself bears no author’s name, 1s not dated 
fiom any place, and 1s not addressed to any special community 
Towards the end of the second century, however, tradition began 
to ascribe it to Barnabas, the companion of Paul+ The first 
writer who mentions it 1s Clement of Alexandra, who calls its 
Author several times the ‘‘ Apostle Barnabas”,5 and Eusebius says 
that he gave an account of it in one of [15 works now no longer 
extant © Origen also refers to it, calling it a “Catholic Epistle,” 
and quoting it as Scnpture? We have already seen in the case of 
the Epistles ascribed to Clement of Rome and, as we proceed, 
we shall become only too familiar with the fact the singular 
facility with which, 1n the total absence of critical discrimination, 
spurious writings were ascribed by the Fathers to Apostles and 
their followers In many cases such writings were deliberately 
inscribed with names well known in the Church, but both in the 
case of the two Epistles to the Corinthians and the letter we are 
now considering no such pious fraud was attempted, nor was it 
necessary Credulous piety, which attributed writings to every 
Apostle, and even to Jesus himself, soon found authors for each 
anonymous work of an edifying character To Barnabas, the 


* See other instances mm chapters \vn, um, rAavl1, AVI, WA, AID, 
alvn , etc 

52 “ρα; ας of the English authorised Agocrypha 

3 καὶ μνησθήσομαι ἡμέρας ἀγαθῆς, καὶ αναστήσω ὑμᾶς ἐκ τὼν θηκῶν ὑμῶν c L 

4 Actsiv 26, νι 22, 30, a1 25, etc 

oe un, 6, § 31, 7, § 35, 20, ὃ 116, ν 10, ὃ 64, cf 15, § 67, 18, ὃ 84, 
v § 52 

OH Ε,νι 14, εἴ 13 

7 γέγραπται δὴ ἐν τῇ Βαρνάβα καθολικὴ ἐπιστολῆ, A + ἃ Contra Cels 1 63, 
cf De Prencip , αι 2, 84 
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friend of Paul, not only this Epistle was referred, but he was also 
reported by Tertullian and others to be the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews ,* and an apocryphal ‘Gospel according to 
Barnabas,” said to have had close affinity with our first Synoptic, is 
condemned, along with many others, in the decretal of Gelasius 2 
Eusebius, however, classes the so-called “Epistle of Barnabas” 
amongst the spurious books év τοῖς νόθοις),3 and elsewhere also 
speaks of 1t as uncanonical* Jerome mentions it as read amongst 
apocryphal writings 5 Wad the Epistle been seriously regarded as 
a wo1k of the “ Apostle” Barnabas, it could scarcely have failed 
to attain canonical rank That it was highly valued by the early 
Church 15 shown by the fact that it stands, along with the Shepherd 
of Hermas, after the canonical books of the New Testament in 
the Codex Sinazticus, which 1s probably the most ancient MS of 
them now known In the earlier days of criticism some writers, 
without much question, adopted the traditional view as to the 
authorship of the Epistle , but the great mass of critics are now 
agreed in asserting that the composition, which itself 1s perfectly 
anonymous, cannot be attnbuted to Barnabas, the friend and 
fellow-worker of Paul Those who maintain the former opinion 
date the Epistle about aD 70-73, or even earlier, but this 15 
scarcely the view of any living critic There are many indications 
in the Epistle which render such a date impossible , but we do 
not propose to go into the argument minutely, for it 15 generally 
admitted that, whilst there 1s a clear limit further back than which 
the Epistle cannot be set, there is little or no certainty how far 
into the second century its composition may not reasonably be 
advanced Critics are divided upon the pomt , a few are disposed 
to date the Epistle about the end of the first or beginning of the 
second century, while a still greater number assign it to the reign 
of Hadrian (AD 117-138), and others, not without reason, 
consider that it eahibits marks of a still later period It 18 
probable that it 15 more or less interpolated Until the discovery 
of the Sinaitic MS a portion of the “ Epistle of Barnabas” was 
only known through an ancient Latin version, the first four and a 
half chapters of the Greek having been lost The Greek teat, 


* De Pudic , § 20, Hieron, De vr τς Many modern wniters have 
supported the tradition Cf Credner, Gesch MN 7 Kanon, p 175 ff , 
Thiersch, Dze Kirche 2m ap Zeit, p 199 ff , Ullmann, Zheol Stud τ 
ar » 1828, p 377 ft , Wieseler, Unters ub d Hebraer brief, 1861,1, Ὁ 
32 

* Decretum de lbris aeceprendis et non reciprendis, m Credner, Zur Gesch 
des Kanons, 1847, p 215 Cf Fabricius, Cod Afocs N 7,1, p 341, Grabe, 
Spreil Pat? ,1, p 303 

3 E,m 25 4H E,wv 14, cf 13 

5 Hieron, De τ᾽ 2/1 6, Comment τὰ Esech , hu 19 
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however, 1s now complete, although often very corrupt The author 
quotes largely from the Old Testament, and also from apocryphal 
works He nowhere mentions any book or writer of the New 
Testament, and, with one asserted exception, which we shall 
presently examine, he quotes no passage agieeing with our 
Gospels We shall iefer to these, commencing at once with 
the most important . 

In the ancient Latin translation of the Epistle the only foim, 
as we have just said, in which, until the discovery of the Codex 
Sinatticus, the first four and a half chapters were extant, the 
following passage occurs ‘‘Adtendamus ergo, ne forte, sicut 
scriptum est, mult, vocat: pauct elect: inventamur”* “ Let us, there- 
fore beware lest, as τὸ 1s written Many are called, few are chosen ” 
These words are found in our first Gospel (axu 14), and, as the 
formula by which they are here introduced “it 1s written” 1s 
generally understood to indicate a quotation from Holy Scripture, 
it was, and 1s, argued by some that here we have a passage from 
one of our Gospels quoted in a manner which shows that, at the 
time the Epistle of Barnabas was written, the “Gospel according 
to Matthew was already considered Holy Scripture”? Whilst 
this portion of the text existed only in the Latin version, it was 
argued that the “‘ szcut sc zptum est,” at least, must be an interpola- 
tfon, and in any case that it could not be deliberately applied, at 
that date, to a passage in any writings of the New Testament 
On the discovery of the Sinaitic MS, however, the words were 
found in the Greek text in that Codex προσέχωμεν, μήποτε, ὡς 
γέγραπται, πολλοὶ κλητοί, ὀλίγοι δὲ ἐκλεκτοὶ εὑρεθῶμεν The question, 
therefore, 15 so far modified that, however much we may suspect the 
Greek text of interpolation, 1t must be accepted as the basis of 
discussion that this passage, whatever its value, exists in the 
oldest, and indeed only (and this point must not be forgotten), 
complete MS of the Greek Epistle 

Now, with regard to the value of the expression “it 1s written,” 
it may be remarked that in no case could its use’ in the Epistle of 
Barnabas indicate more than individual opinion, and it could not, 
for reasons to be presently given, be considered to represent the 
decision of the Church In the very same chapter τῷ which the 
formula is used in connection with the passage we are considering, 
it 1s also employed to introduce a quotation from the Book of 
Enoch,3 περὶ οὔ γέγραπται, ὡς ‘Eviy λέγει, and elsewhere (c xu ) 
he quotes from another apocryphal book‘ as one of the prophets 
“Again, he refers to the Cross of Christ in another prophet, 


* Ch iv ? Tischendorf, Wann widen, 2 s τὸ, Ὁ 92 ff 
3 Enoch lhaxt, 61 f, ac 17 This book 1s again quoted in ch \v1 
4 Cf 4 Ezraiv 33, v 5 
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saying ‘And when shall these things come to pass ἢ and the Lord 
saith When,’ etc ἐν ἄλλῳ προφήτῃ λέγοντι λέγει Κύριος 
κτλ" Healso quotes (οἢ vi ) the apocryphal “ Book of Wisdom ” 
as Holy Scripture, and in lke manner several other unknown 
works When it 15 remembered that the Epistle of Clement to 
the Cormthians, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistle of Barnabas 
itself, and many other apocryphal works, have been quoted by the 
Fathers as Holy Scripture, the distinctive value of such an expres- 
sion may be understood ᾿ 

With this passing remark, however, we proceed to say that this 
supposed quotation from Matthew as Holy Scripture, by proving 
too much, destroys its own value as evidence The generality of 
competent and impartial critics are agreed that it 1s impossible 
to enteitain the idea that one of our Gospels could have held the 
rank of Holy Scripture at the date of this Epistle, seeing that, for 
more than half a century after, the sharpest line was drawn between 
the writings of the Old Testament and of the New, and the former 
alone quoted as, or accorded the consideration of, Holy Scripture 
If this were actually a quotation from our first Gospel, already in 
the position of Holy Scripture, 1t would, indeed, be astonishing 
that the Epistle, putting out of the question other Christian 
writings for half a century after it, teeming, as it does, with 
extracts from the Old Testament, and from known and unknown 
apocryphal works, should thus limit its use of the Gospel to a few 
words, totally neglecting the mch store which it contains, and 
quoting, on the other hand, sayings of Jesus not recorded at all 
in any of ourSynoptics It 1s most improbable that, if the author 
of the “ Epistle of Barnabas” was acquainted with any one of our 
Gospels, and considered it an inspired and canonical work, he 
could have neglected it in such a manner The peculiarity of the 
quotation which he 1s supposed to make, which we shall presently 
point out, renders such hmuitation to it doubly singular upon any 
such hypothesis The unreasonable nature of the assertion, how- 
ever, will become more apparent as we proceed with our examina- 
tion, and perceive that none of the early wnters quote our Gospels, 
if they knew them at all, but, on the other hand, make use of other 
works, and that the inference that Matthew was considered Holy 
Sciipture, therefore, rests solely upon this quotation of half-a-dozen 
words 

The application of such a formula to a supposed quotation from 
one of our Gospels, in so isolated an instance, led to the belief 
that, even if the passage were taken from our first Synoptic, the 
author of the Epistle, in quoting it, laboured under the impres- 
sion that τὸ was derived from some prophetical book We daily 
see how difficult it 1s to trace the source even of the most familiar 
quotations Instances of such confusion of memory are frequent 
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in the writings of the Fathers, and many can be pointed out in the 
New Testament itself | For instance, in Matt xavu 9 f the 
passage from Zechariah 11 12, 13, 1s attributed to Jeremiah, in 
Mark 1 2 a quotation from Malachi 11 1 1s ascribed to Isaiah 
In τ Connthians 1 9 a passage 1s quoted as Holy Scripture 
which 1s not found in the Old Testament at all, but which 1s 
taken, as Ongen and Jerome stat@, from an apocryphal work, 
“The Revelation of Elias” ,t and the passage is similarly quoted 
by the so-called Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians (xxa1v ) 
Then in what prophet did the author of the first Gospel find the 
words (x1 35) “ That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophet,? saying, I will open my mouth im parables , I will utter 
things which have been kept secret from the foundation of the 
world”? 

Orelli,3 afterwards followed by many otheis, suggested that the 
quotation was probably intended for one in 4 Ezra vin 3“ am 
multe creatr sunt, pauct autem salvabuntur”+ “Vor many aie 
created, but few shall be saved” Bretschneider proposed, as an 
emendation of the passage in Ezra, the substitution of “ vocat:” 
for “creatt” , but, however plausible, his argument did not meet 
with much favour Along with this passage was also suggested a 
similar expression 1ἢ 4 Ezra ix τὸ “ Plures sunt gut pereunt, 
quam qui salvabuntur” ‘There are more who perish than who 
shall be saved ”5 The Greek of the three passages may read as 
follows 


Mt ταὶ 14 Πολλοι γάρ εἰσιν, κλητοί, ὀλίγοι δὲ ἐκλεκτοί 
Ep Bar iv Πολλοὶ κλητοί, ὀλίγοι δὲ ἐκλεκτοί 
4 Ezra, vin 3 Πολλοὶ γάρ ἐγεννήθησαν, ολίγοι δὲ σωθήσονται 


There can be no doubt that the sense of the reading in 4 Ezra 
is exactly that of the Epistle, but the language 1s somewhat 
different We must not forget, however, that the origimal Greek 
of 4 Ezra 15 lost, and that we are wholly dependent on the 
versions and MSS extant, regarding whose numerous variations 
and great corruption there are no differences of opinion Orelli’s 
theory, moreover, 15 supported by the fact that the Epistle, else- 
where (c xn ), quotes from 4 Ezra (iv 33, V 5). 

On examining the passage as 1t occurs 1n our first Synoptic, we 
are, at the very outset, struck by the singular fact that this short 


τ Origen, 77act ,xxav., ὃ 17 Matt , Areion ad Isa, \xw , Epist οἱ, cf 
Fabricius, Cod Apocr,N T,1,p 342 

? In the Cod Stsaztzczes a later hand has here inserted ‘‘ Isaiah ” 

3 Selecta Patr ,p § 4Cf Volkmar, H buch Hinl Apocr 1, p τὸς 

5 We might also point to the verse x 97, ‘‘ For thou art blessed above many, 
and art called near to the Most High, and so are but few”? ““77ε enzm beatus 
es pre multes, et vocatus es apud Altessimum, sicut et pauce” 
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saying appears twice in that Gospel with a different context, and 
in each case without any propriety of application to what precedes 
it, whilst 1t 1s not found at all in either of the other two Synoptics 
The first time we meet with it 1s at the close of the parable of the 
labourers inthe vineyard The householder engages the labourers 
at different hours of the day, and pays those who had worked but 
one hour the same wages as those who had borne the burden and 
heat of the day, and the reflection at the close 1s (xx 16) ‘ Thus 
the last shall be first, and the fist Jast, for many are called; but 
few chosen” It 1s perfectly evident that neither of these sayings, 
but especially not that with which we are concerned, has any con- 
nection with the parable at all There 1s no question of many or 
few, or of selection or rejection , all the Jabourers are engaged and 
paid alike If there be a moral at all to the parable, it 1s the justi- 
fication of the master “Is it not lawful for me to do what I will 
with mine own?” It 1s impossible to imagine a saying more 
irrelevant to its context than “many are called, but few chosen,” 
insuch a place The passage occurs again (Ax 14) 1n connection 
with the parable of the king who made a marriage for his son 
The guests who are at first mvited refuse to come, and are 
destroyed by the king’s aimies, but the wedding 1s, nevertheless, 
“furnished with guests” by gathering together as many as are 
found in the highways A new episode commences when the kuig 
comes 1n to see the guests (v 11) He observes a man there who 
has not on a wedding garment, and he desires the servants to 
(v 13) “ Bind him hand and foot, and cast him into the darkness 
without,” where “there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth ”,? 
and then comes our passage (v 14), “‘ For many are called, but few 
chosen” Now, whether applied to the first or to the latter part 
of the parable, the saying 1s irrelevant The guests first called 
were 1n fact chosen as much as the last, but themselves refused to 
come, and of all those who, being “‘called” from the highways and 
byways, ultimately furnished the wedding with guests in their 
stead, only one was rejected It 15 clear that the facts here dis- 
tinctly contradict the moral that ‘‘few are chosen” In both 
places the saying is, as it were, “dragged in by the hair” On 
examination, however, we find that the oldest MSS of the New 
Testament omit the sentence from Matthew ax 16 It 1s neither 
found in the Simaitic nor Vatican codices, and whilst it has not the 
support of the Codex Alexandsinus, which 1s defective at the 


Matt xx 1-16 

* This 1s not the place to criticise the expectation of finding a wedding 
garment on a guest hurried in from highways and byways, or the punishment 
inflicted for such an offence, as questions affecting the character of the 
parable 
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part, nor of the Dublin rescript (z), which omits it, many other 
MSS are also without 1t The total irrelevancy of the saying to 
its context, 1ts omission by the oldest authorities from Matt xx 
16, where it appears in later MSS, and its total absence from 
both of the other Gospels, must at once strike everyone as peculiar, 
and as very unfortunate, to say the least of 1t, for those who make 
extreme assertions with regard to 1t? supposed quotation by the 
Epistle of Barnabas Weizsacker, with great probability, suggests 
that in this passage we have merely a well-known proverb,? which 
the author of the first Gospel has introduced into his work from 
some uncanonical or other source, and placed in the mouth of 
Jesus? Certainly, under the circumstances, 1t can scarcely be 
maintained in its present context as a historical saying of Jesus 
Ewald, who naturally omits it from Matthew xx 16, ascribes the 
parable χὰ 1-16, as well as that sx 1-14, 1n which it stands, 
originally to the Spruchsammlung3 or collection of discourses, out 
of which, with intermediate works, he considers that our first 
Gospel was composed + However this may be, there 1s, 1t seems 
to us, good reason for believing that τὸ was not originally a part of 
these parables, and that it 1s not 1n that sense historical, and there 
is, therefore, no ground for asserting that 1t may not have been 
derived by the author of the Gospel from some older work, from 
which also 1t may have come into the “ Epistle of Barnabas ”s 
There 1s, however, another passage which deserves to be men- 
tioned The Epistle has the following quotation ‘“ Again, I will 
show thee how, in regard to us, the Lord saith, He made a new 
creation in the last tmes The Lord saith, Behold I make the 
first as the last” Even Tischendorf does not claim this as a 


t An illustration of such proverbial sayings 1s found in the Phaedo of 
Plato εἰσὶ yap δή, φασιν οἱ περὶ τὰς τελετὰς, ναρθηκοφόροι μὲν πολλοί, βάκχοι 
δέ τε παῦροι, ed Steph ,1,p 69, ““ἘῸΥ many, as they say im the Mysteries, are 
the thyrsus Learers, but few are the mystics” Cf Jowett, Plato,1,p 441, 


381 
Ἶ ΞΖιω Kr des Barnabasbr, p 34 f [In the fourth edition of his work 
on the Canon, Dr Westcott very fairly states in a note ‘On the other 
hand, it 15 just to add that the proverbial form of the saying (‘ Many are 
called, but few chosen’) 1s such as to admit of the supposition that it may 
have been derived by Barnabas from some older book than St Matthew,” 
p 51, note 2 ] 

3 Dre diet ersten ἔσω, 1850 4 Jahrb διό Wass , αι, 1849, p 191 ff 

5 Professor A D Loman, who mpartially and ably discusses this quotation, 
15 unable to admit that the passage 1s taken from our first Synoptic , and he 
conjectures that the common source from which both the Synoptist and the 
author of the Epistle may have derived the saying may be a work which he 
supposes to be referred ton Luke x1 49, Theol Tazdschizft, 1872, p τοῦ f , 
cf 1867, p 553, P 559 

© Πάλιν σοι ἐπιδείξω, πῶς πρὸς ἡμᾶς λέγει κύριος δεύτεραν πλάσιν en’ 
εσχάτων ἐποίησεν λέγει κύριος "L600, ποιῶ τὰ ἔσχατα ὡς τὰ πρῶτα Cc νὶ 
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quotation of Matt xx 16,t “Thus the last shall be first and the 
first last” (οὕτως ἔσονται οἱ ἔσχατοι πρῶτοι καὶ of πρῶτοι 
ἔσχατοι), the sense of which 1s quite different The applica- 
tion of the saying in this place in the first, and, indeed, in the 
other, Synoptic Gospels 1s evidently quite false, and depends 
merely on the πῆρ of words and not of ideas In xix 30 it 1s 
quoted a second time, σα irrelevantly, with some variation 
“But many first shall be last, and last first” (πολλοὶ δὲ 
ἔσονται πρῶτοι ἔσχατοι καὶ ἔσχατοι πρῶτο) Now, it will be 
remembered that at »\ 16 1t occurs in several MSS 1n connection 
with “Many are called, but few are chosen,” although the oldest 
codices omit the latter passage, and most critics consider 1t inter- 
polated The separate quotation of these two passages by the 
author of the Epistle, with so marked a variation in the second, 
renders 1t most probable that he found both in the source from 
which he quotes We have, however, more than sufficiently dis- 
cussed this passage The author of the Epistle does not indicate 
any source from which he makes his quotation, and the mere 
existence in the first Synoptic of a proverbial saying like this does 
not in the least involve the conclusion that it 1s necessarily the 
writing from which the quotation was derived, more especially as 
apocryphal works are repeatedly cited in the Epistle If it be 
maintained that the saying 1s really historical, it 1s obvious that tne 
prescriptive nght of our Synoptic 15 at once excluded, and it may 
have been the common property of a score of evangelical works 
There can be no doubt that many Scriptural texts have crept 
into early Chnstian writings which originally had no place there, 
and where attendant circumstances are suspicious, it 1s always well 
to remember the fact An instance of the interpolation of which 
we speak 15 found in the “ Epistle of Barnabas” In one place, 
the phrase, “Give to everyone that asketh of thee” (παντὶ τῷ 
αἰτοῦντί σε didov),? occurs, not as a quotation, but merely woven 
into the Greek teat as 1t existed before the discovery of the Sinaitic 
MS This phrase 15 the same as the precept in Luke vi 309, 
although it was argued by some that, as no other trace of the third 
Gospel existed in the Epistle, τὸ was more probably an alteration 
of the text of Matt v 42 Omitting the phrase from the 
passage in the Epistle, the text read as follows ‘“ Thou 
shalt not hesitate to give, neither shalt thou murmur when thou 
givest so shalt thou know who 1s the good Recompenser of the 
reward” The supposed quotation, inserted where we have left a 


*Dr Westcott does not make any reference to it either [In the 
4th ed of his work on the Canon (p 62) he expresses an opinion that it 
1s a reference ‘“‘to some passage of the O T,’ and suggests Ezeh 
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blank, really mterrupted the sense, and iepeated the previous 
wyunction The oldest MS, the Codex Sinazticus, omits the 
quotation, and so ends the question, but it 1s afterwards inserted 
by another hand Some pious scribe, in fact, seeing the 1elation 
of the passage to the Gospel, had added the words m the margin 
as a gloss, and they afte:wards found their way into the text In 
this manner very many simula: glosses have ciept into texts which 
they were originally intended to illustrate * 

Tischendorf, who does not allude to this, lays much stress upon 
the following passage “‘ But when he selected His own apostles, 
who should preach His Gospel, who were sinners above all sin, in 
order that he might show that He came not to call the nghteous, 
but sinners, then He manifested Himself to be the Son of God ”? 
We may remark that in the common Greek text the words “to 
repentance ” were inserted after “sinners,” but they are not found 
in the Sinaitic ΜΘ ΤῊ like manner many Codices insert them in 
Matt 1x 13 and Mark u 17, but they are not found in some of 
the oldest MSS, and are generally rejected Tuischendorf con- 
siders them a later addition both to the text of the Gospel and of 
the Epistle 3 But this very fact 1s suggestive It 15 clear that a 

,supposed quotation has been deliberately adjusted to what was 
considered to be the text of the Gospel Why should the whole 
phrase not be equally an imterpolation? We shall presently see 
that there 1s reason to think that it 1s so. Although there is no 
quotation in the passage, who, asks Tischendorf,+ could mistake 
the words as they stand in Matt ix 13, “For I came not to call 
the nghteous, but sinners”? This passage is referred to by 
Ongen in his work against Celsus, in a way which indicates that 
the supposed quotation did not exist m his copy Onigen says 

“‘ And as Celsus has called the Apostles of Jesus infamous men, 
saying that they were tax-gatherers and worthless sailors, we have 
to remark on this, that, etc Now, in the Catholic Epistle of 
Barnabas, from which, perhaps, Celsus derived the statement that 
the Apostles were infamous and wicked men, it 1s written that 
‘Jesus selected his own Apostles, who were sinners above all 
sin,’”5 and then he goes on to quote the expression of Peter to 
Jesus (Luke v 8), and then 1 Timothy: 15, but he nowhere 


t The phrase, ‘‘Give to everyone that asheth of thee,” occurs also in the 


“* Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” 1 , § 5, with which little treatise, published 
since the complete edition of this work was issued, several other passages in the 
Epistle agree cf p 149 ff 

5 Ὅτε δὲ τοὺς ἰδίους αποστόλους τοὺς μέλλοντας κηρύσσειν τὸ εὐαγγέλιον 
αὐτοῦ ἐξελέξατο, ὄντας ὑπὲρ πᾶσαν ἁμαρτίαν ἀνομωτέρους, ἵνα δείξη, drt οὐκ 
ἦλθεν καλέσαι δικαίους, ἀλλὰ ἁμαρτωλούς, τότε ἐφανέρωσεν ἑαυτὸν εἴναι υἱὸν θεοῦ 
cv 

3 Wann wurden, us w,p 96,anm | 
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1efers to the supposed quotation in the Epistle Now, if we read 
the passage without the quotation, we have ‘ But when he 
selected his own Apostles who should preach his Gospel, who 
wele sinners above all sm then he manifested himself to be 
the Son of God” Here a pious sciuibe very probably added in 
the margin the gloss, “in οτάρι that he might show that he came 
not to call the 1ighteous, but sinneis,” to explain the passage, and, 
as in the case of the phrase, “Give to every one that asketh of 
thee,” the gloss became subsequently incorporated with the text 
The Epistle, however, goes on to give the only explanation which 
the author intended, and which clashes with that of the scribe 
“ For, if he had not come in the flesh, how could men have been 
saved by beholding him? Seeimg that looking on the sun that 
shall cease to be, the work of his hands, they have not even power 
to endure his rays Accordingly, the Son of Man came in the 
flesh for this, that he might bring to a head the number of their 
sins who had persecuted to death his prophets”! The argument 
of Origen bears out this view, for he does not at all take the 
explanation of the gloss as to why Jesus chose his disciples from 
such a class, but he reasons ‘‘ What 15 there strange, therefore, 
that Jesus, being minded to manifest to the race of men his power, 
to heal souls, should have selected infamous and wicked men, and 
should have elevated them so far that they became a pattern of 
the purest virtue to those who were brought by their persuasion to 
the Gospel of Chnst?”? The argument, both of the author of the 
Epistle and of Origen, 1s different from that suggested by the 
phrase under examination, and we consider 1t a mere gloss intro- 
duced into the text, which, as the εἰς μετάνοιαν shows, has, in 
the estimation of Tischendorf himself, been dehberately altered 
Eeven if 1t originally formed part of the text, honeven, 1t would be 
wrong to affirm that it affords proof of the use or existence of the 
first Gospel ‘The words of Jesus im Matt τὰ 12-14 evidently . 
belong to the oldest tradition of the Gospel, and, in fact, Ewald 
ascribes them, apart from the remainder of the chapter, ongially 
to the Spruchsammlung, from which, with two intermediate books, 
he considers that our present Matthew was composed; Nothing 
can be mote certain than that such sayings, if they be admitted 
to be historical at all, must have ested in many other works, and 
the mere fact of their happening to be also in one of the Gospels 
which has survived cannot prove its use, or even its exstence at 
the time the Epistle of Barnabas was written, more especially as 
the phrase does not occur as a quotation, and there 1s no indica- 
tion of the source from which it was derived 

Tischendorf, however, finds a furthe: analogy between the 
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Epistle and the Gospel of Matthew, inch xu “Since, therefore, 
in the future they were to say that Chiist 1s the son of David, 
fearing and perceiving clearly the erro: of the wicked, David him- 
self prophesies ‘The Loid said unto my Lord, sit at my night 
hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool’” Tischendorf, 
upon this, inquires, “Could Bainabas so wnte without the sup- 
position that his readers had Matt xan 41 ff before them, 
and does not such a supposition likewise infer the actual authority 
of Matthew’s Gospel?”’: Such rapid argument and eatreme con- 
clusions are startling imdeed, but, in his haste, our cutic has 
forgotten to state the whole case The author of the Epistle has 
been elaborately showing that the Cross of Christ 1s repeatedly 
typified in the Old Testament, and at the commencement of the 
chapter, after quoting the passage from 4 Ezra iv 33, v 5, he 
points to the case of Moses, to whose heart ‘the spit speaks that 
he should make a form of the cross,” by stretching forth his arms 
in supplication, and so long as he did so Israel prevailed ove 
their enemies , and again he typified the cross when he set up the 
brazen serpent upon which the people might look and be healed 
Then, that which Moses as a prophet said to Joshua (Jesus), the 
son of Nave, when he gave him that name, was solely for the 
purpose that all the people might hear that the Father would 
réveal all things regarding his Son to the son of Nave This name 
being given to him when he was sent to spy out the land, Moses 
said ‘Take a book in thy hands, and write what the Lord saith, 
that the Son of God will in the last days cut off by the roots all 
the house of Amelek ” This, of course, 1s a falsification of the 
passage, Exodus avu 14, for the purpose of making it declaie 
Jesus to be the “Son of God” Then, proceeding in the same 
strain, he says “ Behold again, Jesus is not the son of Man, but 
the Son of God, manifested in the type and in the flesh Since, 
therefore, in the future, they were to say that Chnist 15 the son of 
David” (and here follows the passage we are discussing) “ fearing 
and perceiving clearly the error of the wicked, David himself 
prophesied ‘The Lord said unto my Lord, sit at my mght hand 
until I make thine enemies thy footstool’ And again, thus speaks 
Isaiah ‘The Lord said to Christ my Lord, whose mght hand I 
have held, that the nations may obey Him, and I will break in 
pieces the strength of kings’ Behold how David calleth Him 
Lord, and the Son of God” And here end the chapter and the 
subject Now it 1s quite clear that the passage occurs, not as a 
reference to any such dilemma as that in Matt χχ 41 ff, but 
simply as one of many passages which, at the commencement of 
our era, were considered prophetic declarations of the divimty of 
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Christ in opposition to the expectation of the Jews that the 
Messiech was to be the son of David * and as we have seen in 
order to prove his point. the author alters the text. To argue that 
such a passage of a Psalm quoted in such a manner im this Epistle, 
proves the use of our first Synoptic is τῷ the Inghest degree 
arbitrary , 

We have already pomted out that the author quotes apocryphal 
works as Holy Scripture. and we may now add that he likewise 
cites words of Jesus which are nowhere found in our Gospels 
For mstance, in ch vi we meet with the following expressions 
directly attnbuted to Jesus δ Thus he says * Those who desire 
to behold me and to attain my kingdom must through tribulation 
and suffermg receive me. Hilgenfeld* compares this with another 
passage, similar m sense.in 4 Ezra vu 14 but im any case itis 
not a quotauon from our Gospels «and with so many passages in 
them suitable to his purpose, τὸ would be am17ing τῇ he knew and 
held Matthew in the consideranon which Tischendorf asserts. that 
he should neglect their stores and go elsewhere for such quotations 
There is nothing in this Epistle worthy of the name of evidence 
even of the existence of our Gospels 


The “Shepherd” of Hermas is another work which very nearly 
secured permanent canonical monk with the writings of the Néw 
Testament. It was quoted as Holy Scmpture by the Fathers, and 
held to be divinely imspired, and it was publicly read m the 
churches It has a place with the * Epistle of Barnabas im the 
Sr asite Codex after the canomcal books In early times it was 
attmbuted to the Hermas who 15 mentioned in the Epistle to the 
Romans iy. 1-4 im consequence of a mere conjecture to that effect 
by Ongen ~ but the Canon of Muraton5 confidently ascnbes it to 
a brother of Pius Bishop of Rome, and, at least, there does not 
seem any ground for the statement of Ongen t may have 
been witten about the middle of the second century or a little 

earlier 

Tischendorf dismisses this umportant memonal of the evly 
Chnstian Church with a note of two lines, for it has no quota- 
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tions either from the Old or New Testament? He does not even 
suggest that it contains any indications of acquaintance with om 
Gospels The only direct quotation in the “Shepherd” is from 
an apocryphal work which 1s cited as Holy Scripture “The Lord 
is nigh unto them who return to him, as it 1s written in Eldad and 
Modat, who prophesied to the people τῷ the wilderness”? This 
work, which appears in the Bochoheey of Nicephorus amongst 
the apocrypha of the Old Testament, 1s no longer extant 


- 
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In 1873, Bryenmus, then Metropolitan of Serre, and now Patriarch 
of Nicomedia, discoveied an interesting MS volume in the library 
of the Jerusalem Monastery of the Most Holy Sepulchre at 
Constantinople It contained seven Gieek documents, amongst 
which may be mentioned the Epistle of Barnabas, the first Epistle 
of Clement in the only complete form known, the spurious second 
Epistle of Clement, Epistle of Mary of Cassoboli to Ignatius the 
Martyr of Antioch, twelve Epistles of pseudo-Ignatius, and the 
“Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” with which we are now 
concerned At the end of the MS volume 1s the signature of 
the copyist, “‘ Leon, notary and sinner,” with a date which cor- 
résponds with AD 1056 In 1875, Bryennius published the two 
Epistles of Clement, but τὸ was not until the close of 1883 that 
he was able to lay before the world the Greek text of the short 
treatise in which we are now interested,3 and, as an able writer 
has truly remarked, it has ever since been ‘‘the spoiled child of 
criticism ”4 Bryennius himself assigns the “ Teaching ” to a date 
between AD 120-160 

Several ancient writers mention a work with a similar, yet 
different, title The first of these 1s Eusebius After speaking of 
the “Shepherd” of Hermas, the Apocalypse of Peter, and the 
Epistle of Barnabas, he adds “the so-called ‘Teachings of the 
Apostles’” (τῶν ἀποστόλων αἱ λεγόμεναι διδοχαΐί) 5 Somewhat 
later Athanasius® mentions “the so-called Teaching of the 
Apostles” (Διδαχὴ καλουμένη τῶν ἀποστόλων), along with other 
uncanonical works, such as the Wisdom of Solomon, the Wisdom 
of Sirach, Esther, Judith, Tobit, and the “Shepherd” ‘Twenty 
years after Athanasius, Rufinus? substantially repeats his state- 


" Wann widen, us w,p 182, Westcott, On the Canon, p 175, Reuss, 
fist du Canon, p 48 f 

* Mes u 3, cf Numbers x1 26f, Sept Vers 

3 The complete edition of this work had been published some years evwhier, 
so that we now deal with the Didache for the first time 

* Charles Bigg, Ὁ D , Zhe Docts ene of the Twelve Apostles, 1898, p 21 
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ments. but, im regard to the apociypha of the New Testament, 
ἴοι the so-called ‘Teaching of the Apostles ὁ he substitutes “ that 
which 1s called ‘The Two W ays, or Judgment of Peter?” (gur 
appellatur Duc Vue vel Judierum Pets) We shall have more to 
say presently, regarding this work Our tract bers the title of 
“The ‘Teaching of the Tuelke Apostles” (Διδανὴ τῶν δώδεκα 
ἀποστόλων), and this 1s confirmed and enlarged bya sub-title “The 
Teaching of the Lord, by the Twelve Apostles, to the Gentiles” 
(Διδανὴ κυρίου διὰ τῶν δώδεκα ἀποστόλων τοῖς εθνεσιν) ‘Th 
Lightfoot and many other wuters prefer to call at simply “The 
Teaching of the Apostles,” in spite of ths double heading, 
because that “as the dengnation τῇ several ancient wuters who 
refer to 1t,"? thus calmly assuming the identity of the two works, 
but we must protest against so unwariantable an alteration of the 
title of a MS to make it more closely agree with supposed 
references in the Fathets, for which no other justification 1s 
advanced 

In connection with this, we may point out that we have some 
very instructive testimony conceinmg the “‘Teaclnng of the 
Apostles” to which probably Eusebms and <Athanasius reter 
m the Stichometry of Nicephorus He gnes a hst of apocryphal 
books, amongst which he mentions the * Teachmg of the .\postles ” 
as contaming 200 Ines (στίχο) Does this at all confirm the 
supposed appheation of these references to our “ Teaching of the 
Twelve .Apostles” m its present form? Unfortunately it does 
not, but quite the contrary, for Harnack has calculated that our 
httle work eatends to 300 στίχοι - It could not, therefore, as we 
now have it, have been the “Teaching of the Apostles” to which 
reference has been made 

It may be well here to refer to the contents of our Didache 
It commences with a dissertation on the “Two Ways” “There 
are two ways one of hfe and one of death, and there 1s a great 
difference between the two ways’ This teat 1s e\pounded 
throughout the first si. divisions of the wark . the swth, however, 
beme very bnef, and evidentl added to lead up to the 1emamder 
of the “Teaching,” which deals (τὰ τα ) with Baptism, Fasting, 
Praver, and the Euchanst, whilst the thud (v-avt) 15. dev oted 
to later orders m the Church apostles prophets, bishops, and 
deacons and lays down iules for their conduct and treatment 
The first theme of the “Two Ways has evidently been suggested 
by Jeremah wu 8 =“ Behold, I set before you the wav of hfe 
and the way of death . which may also be connected with Deut 
wig) “1 have set before vou hfe and death, blessing and 
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cursing , therefore choose life” The same texts are very probably 
the basis of the saying in Matt vu 13, 14, which shows how 
much the idea had influenced thought amongst the Jews The 
“ Teaching ἢ 15 written, or rather adapted, by the compiler him- 
self, and no attempt 15 made to connect it with the Apostles , 
whilst the section 1 3-6 1s mamfestly of a much later date than 
the rest of the dissertation on the #‘Two Ways,” and eonsists of 
reminiscences of the “Sermon on the Mount” introduced by the 
compiler With that exception, probably the whole of the first 
and second divisions (1—v1, vii —» ) are of Jewish ongin? Dr Light- 
foot says of our little treatise ‘The manual consists of two parts 
(1) a moral treatise founded on an ancient work called ‘The Two 
Ways,’ and setting forth the paths of nghteousness and unrighteous- 
ness, of life and death, respectively This first part 1s not neces- 
sarily altogether of Christian origin, indeed, there 1s reason to 
believe that some portions of it were known to the Jews, and 
pethaps also to the Greeks, though it has undoubtedly gathered 
by accretions 2 It 1s interesting to note, however, that, notwith- 
standing the Hebraistic character of the ancient work embodied 
in the “ Teaching,” the compiler represents a time when a complete 
breach between Jew and Christian had been accomplished in the 
Church The Jews to him ate simply “the hypocrites ᾽3 (vim 1) 
‘Let not your fastings be with the hypocrites ”, “ Neither pray ye 
as the hypocrites”, and, still more strongly to pomt his meaning 
and mark the difference between Jew and Christian, the fasts kept 
by the former on the second and fifth days of the week are to be 
abandoned, and kept by Chiistians on the fourth and sixth days 
But the substance of the treatise on the ““Two Ways” 1s far 
from being confined to the “ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ἢ 
It 1s also found more or less fully set forth in the Epistle of 
Barnabas, and the “Shepherd ” of Hermas, and a large part of the 
critical battle regarding the date of our Didache has been fought 
round the connection of the three works to each other , one section 
of critics asserting the priority of the “Teaching,” another the 
dependence of the tract on the Epistle and the “Shepherd,” and a 
third maintaining that all three drew their maternal from an earlier 
work, whilst a fourth dates the “ Teaching ” very much later and 


*Dr Taylor gives interesting illustrations of this by comparison with the 
Talmud and Talmudic writings (Zhe Zeacheng of the Twelve Apostles, 1886) 
Mr Rendel Harris even says ‘‘The teaching 1s Hebrastic from cover to 
cover” (Zhe Teacheng of the Apostles, 1887, p 78) 

* dpost Fatheis, p 215 The ideaof the ‘Two Ways” 15 found in classical 
works as carly as Hesiod (Op ef Dres, 285) Τί 1s used in *‘ The Choice of 
Hercules,” which 1s usually ascribed to Prodicus the Sophist (Zenophont 
Alem ,u 1-21) 
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considers that the author derived his matter from works of the 
third οἱ fourth century But the subject of the “Two Ways” 1s 
not limited to these writings, butis found embodied in much later 
works In 1843, Bickell? published a Greek tract from a Vienna 
MS which 1s generally known as the “ Ecclesiastical Canons,” or 
the Epitome of the Holy Apostles Hiulgenfeld conjectures this 
tract to bé the work referred‘to by Rufinus under the name of 
“ Due Vie vel Judwwum Petri,” and m this he 15 supported by 
many able scholars In this work, which contains a large patt of 
the “Two Ways” as it exists in our “Teaching” and in the “Epistle 
of Barnabas,” the doctrine 1s divided into twelve parts, each of 
which 1s put mto the mouth of an apostle, the opening being 
enunciated by John in identically the same words as our Didache 
This tract 1s generally dated at least in the third century In the 
same way the dissertation on the “Two Ways” 1s practically embodied 
in the seventh book of the Apostolic Constitutions, which 1s 
usually assigned to a still later date In the Epistle of Barnabas, 
the “Shepherd” of Hermas, the Epitome and the Apostolic 
Constitutions, therefore, nearly the whole treatise of the “Two 
Ways” 15 included, and the only question 1s as to the chronological 
oider of these various forms of the doctrine That our Didache 
was not the original source, as we have already pointed out, is 
certain, and it may, on the other hand, have been the last, col- 
lecting from the foregoing what may have seemed to the compiler 
the most striking passages 

This 15 not all, however, for in 1884, after the publication of our 
Didache by Bryennius, von Gebhardt brought to light the short 
fragment of a Latin translation of the “Two Ways,” with which 
he had met some years befoie, and which approximates to the 
form of our ‘‘ Teaching,” with the important difference that it 
omits all the references to the Sermon on the Mount, which, taken 
m connection with the similar omission elsewhere,” are thus shown 
to be the later amplification of the compiler 

Not only is τὸ maintained by many that, 1n spite of its different 
title, our Didache is the work referred to by Eusebius and 
Athanasius, but it 1s asserted to be the work from which Clement 
of Alexandna quoted as “Scripture” Clement says “Such an 


* Gesch d Kurchenrechts, 1843 It bears the title Al διαταγαὶ αἱ διὰ 
Κλήμεντος καὶ κανόνες εκαλησιαστικοὶ τῶν ἁγίων αποστόλων Cardinal Pitra 
found the same tract in a MS in the Ottoboman library bearing the title 
ἜἘπιτομὴ ορων τῶν ἁγίων ἀποστόλων καθολικῆς παραδόσεως It 1s also given 
by Hilgenfeld in his Δ᾽ 7 extha Can Recept, 1884, Fasc 1v (οὔϊοεβ τῇ 
Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic have since been discovered 

* Lactantius, Zp2t dev Lnstet , c liv, for mstance, and in writings of pseudo 
Athanasius, but still more markedly in the Epistle of Barnabas, the wniter of 
which could have no reason for omitting them if they had stood in the orginal 
treatise of which he made use 
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one 1s called a thief by the Scripture, at least, τὲ says, ‘Son (Ye), 
become not a har, for (γὰρ) lymg leads to (πρὸς) theft’” In the 
“Teaching” these words occur (mi 5) “My child (Téavor pov), 
become not a iar, since (ἐπειδὴ) lying leads to (eis) theft ἢ 
Now, i 1s remarkable that the quotation m Clement begins with 
“Son”, but if there be anything more characteristic of the 
Didache than another, it 1s the useeof the phrase “ My child” as 
the precurso1 of such admonitions In the first six chapters, 
devoted to the “Two Ways,” 1t 1s used sia times, and “Son” 15 
never introduced No one reading this form of the “ Two Ways,” 
and even quoting from memory, would be in the least likely to 
couple with these admonitions any other style of address, and 
when we bearin mind the numerous works in which the ancient 
text of the “Two Ways” has been incorporated, of which we 
have already mentioned five, 1t 1s evidently extremely hazardous to 
affirm that the few works used by Clement identify this particular 
tract The phrase, in fact, 1s found in the Epitome (1 ), “ Child, 
become not a har, since lying leads unto (ἐπὶ) theft,” which may, 
with equal reason, be identified as the source of Clement’s 
quotation 

No work has recently received more keen attention from critics 
of all schools than the “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” and 
few have excited deeper interest or received more divergent judg- 
ments Whilst many have pronounced it to be one of the earliest 
Christian writings e\tant, emanating even from about the middle 
of the first century, others have assigned it to the fourth century * 


™ Middle of the first century—Srbatier La Dedaché, 1885, p 159 

Second half first century—Bestmann, Gesch chrestl Srtte, 1885, 1, p 136 
fi , Jacqmer, Le Doctrine d douse Ap , 1891, p 97, Majocch, La Dott ena 
de: dod Ap, 1886, p 71, Petersen, Lehre αἱ siwolf 4p, 1884, p 12, 
ἢ de Romestin, Zeaching of Twelve Aps , 1884, p 6, 1885 Pref 2nded , 
erence Teaching of the Aps , 1885, p 98, Wunsche, Lehred zw Ap, 1884, 


End first century or beginning of second—Binnie, B and Foreign Ev Rev , 
Oct , 1885, p 640 ff , Farrar, Contemp Rev, 1884, p 698 ff , Axposztor, 
1884, p 380 ff , Funk, Zheol Quartalschrift, 1884, p 401, Doctrina 
duodecim Apost , 1887, p \\xn , Heron, Church of Subap <lge, 1888, p 
83, Hitchcock and Brown, Zeaching of Twelve Aps , 1885, p xc £ Light- 
foot, Apost Fathers, 1898, p 216, Expositor, 1885, p 6, Lechler, Urkun- 
denfunde Gesch chitstl Altertums, 1886, p 75, Massebieau, L’Lnseigue 
ment des douze Ap , 1884, p 35, E von Renesse, Dre Lehre swolf Ap , 1897; 
p ὃς, Schaff, Oldest Chirch Manual, 1885, p 119 ff , Taylor, Zeacheng 
Twelve Aps , 1886, p 118, Venrbles, Br2t Quarterly Rev , 1885, p 333 ff , 
Warfield, 8267 Sacra, 1886, p 100 ff , Wordsworth, Guardian, Ma: 19th, 
1884, Zahn, 7 οὶ Lzteratus blatt, June 27th, July 11th, 1884, Forsch Gesch 
NT Kanons, 1884, , p 318 f 
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It only remains for us now briefly to examine the supposed 
references to our Gospels in the ‘Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles” The compiler does not in the least endeavour to 
associate the Apostles directly with his dissertation, nor does he 
even mention the name of any one of them He does ‘not, of 
course, indicate the title of any work in the New Testament 
For him, apparently, the Old Testament books are the only holy 
“Scripture,” and to these he twice refers Harnack has counted 
some twenty-three Gospel expressions which are considered more 
or less hhe some in our Synoptics, but of these seventeen are 
said more nearly to approxtmate to passages in Matthew, and he 
regards one of these at least as a mixture of the first and third of 
our Gospels, though he 15 in doubt whether the compiler may not 
have used Tatian’s Drafessazon, or even the Gospel of Peter! 
All of these passages are more or less near coimcidences with 
expressions in the “‘Sermon on the Mount,” and it 1s argued that 
1t 19 not possible they could be derived from oral tradition, and 
that consequently they indicate a “written Gospel” As these 
expressions have closer similanty to our first Synoptic than to any 
of the others, it 1s at once claimed by eager critics that they prove 
the use of that Gospel <A circumstance which, in most cases, 
strengthens this view 1s the fact that im several instances these 
expressions are said by the writer to come “in the Gospel” This 
form occurs in the following cases (vin 2) ‘‘As the Lord com- 
manded in his Gospel” (ὡς ἐκέλευσεν 6 κύριος ἐν τῷ εὐσγγελίῳ 
αὐτοῦ) 11 3 “But regarding the apostles and prophets, according 
to the decree of the Gospel (κατὰ τὸ δόγμα τοῦ εὐαγγελίου 
οὕτως), so do ye” vv 3 “But reprove one another, not in 
anger, but in peace, as ye find in the Gospel ’ (ds ἔχετε ἐν τῷ 
εὐαγγελίῳ), and in αν 4 “But your prayers and alms and all 
your deeds do as ye find in the Gospel of our Lord” (ὡς ἔχετε 
ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν) We may simply make the 
remark that only in the first of these which we shall presently 
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discuss 1s there any direct reference to any passage resembling 
our Gospels, though the last, with its admonition regarding 
prayers, alms, and actions, may be taken as a geneial reference to 
the teaching of Jesus Now, though no one would maintain that, 
at the fime when this Didache was compiled, there was no written 
“Gospel,” too much stress must not be laid upon these eapres- 
sions It 15 certain that, to the majority of Christians in early 
times, oral tradition must have been the means of rendermg 
fantiliar the more remarkable sayings of Jesus much more than 
written documents, which could only be in limited circulation, 
and to the mass of these converts his teaching must therefore 
have been more a spoken than a written Gospel If we 
look in the New Testament itself, we find similar words used, 
which no one will assert to refer to a written Gospel For 
instance (Matt 1v 23) “And he went about in all Gahlee, 
teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the Gospel of the 
kingdom” (τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τῆς βασιλείας), cf IX 35, xxvl 13 
In Mark vin 35 there is a similar expression ‘‘ Whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake and the Gospel’s (act τοῦ εὐαγγελίου) 
will save 1t” In 1 Cor iv 15, again, we read “For in Christ 
Jesus I begot you through the Gospel” (διὰ τοῦ εὐαγγελίου) 
cf τὰ 14, and in Gal n 2 “And communicated to them the 
Gospel [τὸ εὐαγγέλιον] which I preach among the Gentiles ἢ 

We may now consider the first of the above passages, which 
contains the principal of the supposed references Matt vi 2 
“Neither pray ye as the hypocrites, but as the Lord commanded 
m hns Gospel, thus pray ye”, and then follows what is known as 
the Lord’s Prayer The prayer 15 given as it appears 1 our first 
Synoptic (vi g-13), but with some noteworthy alterations “ Our 
Father which art τῇ heaven” (ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ) 1s used instead of 
“im the heavens” (ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς), and “forgive us our debt” 
(τὴν ὀφειλὴν ἡμῶν) instead of “our debts” (τὸ ὀφειλήματα ἡμῶν) 
A still more important divergence occurs in the doxology, which 
in the Didache 1s given “ For thine 1s the power, and the glory 
for ever,” omitting both “the kingdom” and the final ‘‘amen ”* 
Of course, τὸ may be noted that the oldest and best texts of 
Matt vi τς omit the dosology altogether, and it has now dhis- 
appeared even from the Revised Version, but the variation we 
point out makes the Didache differ even from the Codices which 
contain it That the omission of “kingdom ” is not accidental 1s 
proved by the fact that the very same peculiar doxology is again 
used in the ‘‘ Teaching ” in connection with another prayei (x 5) 
Probably no part of the so-called Sermon on the Mount was more 


*We do not mention the substitution of ελθέτω for ελθάτω and αφίεμεν 
for αφήκαμεν, for this 1s supported by some of our oldest texts 
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spread abroad im oral tradition than this prayer, and to suppose 
that this faulty agreement 15 cvidence of the use spccially of the 
first Synoptic 16 not permissible 

The same remark applics to all the reminiscences of the 
“Sermon” im this tract, and we do not consider it neccessary 
further to examine them here Nothing 15 more remarkable than 
the habit, even of able cntics wifen examining supposed quotations mn 
early writings, boldly to aseribe them to our Synoptcs, however much 
they differ from our texts, in total forgetfulness of the fact that 
many records of doings and sayings of Jesus, which are no longer 
extant, existed before our Gospels were composed, and circulated 
with them Many of these, subse quently absorbed by our Gospels, 
or displaced by them, undoubtedly contamed the best passages in 
the teaching of Jesus in very similar shape, and were long very 
widely read = More especially does this remark apply to reminis- 
cences of the “Sermon on the Mount,’ to which the expressions 
inthe Didache arc confined We have even in our first and third 
Synoptics an ilustration of this statement = In the first Gospcl 
we have the “Sermon on the Mount’? with all these passages 
iomed together in one long discourse In the third Synoptic we 
find no “Sermon on the Mount” at all, but part of that long 
discourse 15 given as a “Sermon on the Plain,’ whilst other 
portions are scattered throughout the Gospel In the second 
Synoptic we have neither a “Sermon on the Mount” nor on the 
plain, but many fragments are separately introduced — In all three 
the various passages are put ina context which τῷ often contradictory 
of each other Who can doubt that the Zogra and the documents 
which he behind the three Synoptics contained them m one shape 
or another, and that 11 15 impossible to claim the use im any ancient 
work of such sayings from unnamed sources as proof of the eust- 
ence of any particular Gospel ? 

There 1s one further passage to which we may refer In his first 
chapter, ἃ 6, the compiler of our Didache says ‘ But regarding 
this it 1s also said ‘ Let thine alms sweat into thy hands until thou 
knowest towhom to give 7! This saying, which 1s quoted in some 
way as Senpture, “it 1s also said 7 (ἐΐρηται), 1s not found in our 
Synoptics, and 1s referred to an apocryphal Gospel It 1s im 
Immediate sequence to admonitions, in which are mcorporated 
remimscences of the “Sermon on the Mount, which wind up 
with words lhe those in Matt v 26, “IIe shall not come out 
thence till he hath given back the last farthing” Then at once 
follow the words just discussed If these words were ‘also 
sud” in the work in which the expression lhhe Matt y 26 was 


1 αλλὰ καὶ περι τούτου δὲ ἔιρηται wWpwrarw ἢ ἐλεημοσι!ὴ σοὺ εἰς Tas χεῖρας σου 
μέχρις ἂν γνῷς τίνι δῶς 
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found, why should all the 1emimiscences fiom the “Sermon on 
the Mount” not have been derived fiom the same apocryphal 
source ὃ 

We have, however, devoted more space to this little book than 
may séem necessary, for in so far as our particular puipose 1s con- 
cerned a decision 1s perfectly ceitain and easy The “Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles” 1s anonfmous, and nothing 1s either 
known or surmised as to 1ts compiler He does not mention any 
of the Apostles, and gives no indication whatever of the writer of 
any work in our New Testament He does not afford the slightest 
evidence, therefore, even of the existence of any of our Gospels, 
and in no way bears testimony to then credibility as witnesses for 
miracles and the reality of Divine revelation 


CHAPTER II 
« 


THE EPISILES OF IGNATIUS ‘THE EPISTLE OF POLYCARP 


ft 


ALTHOUGH 1n 1eality appertaining to a very much later period, we 
shall here 1efe: to the so-called “Tpistles of Ignatius,” and examine 
any testimony which they afford 1egarding the date and authenticity 
of ou: Gospels There are 1 all fifteen Epistles bearing the name 
of Ignatius, three of these, addressed to the Virgin Mary and the 
Apostle John (2), exust only in a Latin version, and these, together 
with five otheis directed to Mary of Cassobola, to the Tarsians, 
to the Antiochans, to Hero of Antioch, and to the Philippians, 
of which there are versions both in Greek and Latin, are universally 
admitted to be spurious, and may, so far as their contents are 
concerned, be at once dismissed from all consideration They are 
not mentioned by Eusebius, nor does any early wniter refer to 
them Of the remaimuing seven Epistles, addressed to the Ephesians, 
Magnesians, Trallians, Romans, Philadelphians, Smyrnzeans, and 
to Polycarp, there are two distinct versions extant one long 
version, of which there are both Greek and Latin texts, and 
another much shorte1, and presenting considerable variations, of 
which there aie also both Greek and Latin texts After a couple 
of centuries of discussion, critics, almost without exception, have 
finally agieed that the longer version 1s nothing more than an 
interpolated version of the shoiter and more ancient form of the 
Epistles The question regarding the authenticity of the Ignatian 
Epistles, however, was re-opened and complicated by the publica- 
tion in 1845, by Dr Cureton, of a Syriac version of three Epistles 
only to Polycarp, to the Ephesians, and to the Romans in a 
still shorter form, discovered amongst a large number of MSS 
purchased by Dr Tattam from the monks of the Desert of Nitra 
These thiee Syriac Epistles have been subjected to the severest 
scrutiny, and many of the ablest critics have pronounced them to 
be the only authentic Epistles of Ignatius, whilst others, who do 
not admit that even these are genuine letters emanating from 
Ignatius, still prefer them to the version of seven Greek Epistles, 
and consider them the most ancient form of the letters which we 
possess As early as the sixteenth century, however, the strongest 
doubts were expressed regarding the authenticity of any of the 
Epistles ascribed to Ignatius The Magdeburg Centuniators first 
attacked them, and Calvin declared them to be spurious, an 
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opinion fully shared by Daillé and others, Chemnity regarded 
them with suspicion , and similar doubts, more Οἱ less defimte, 
were expressed thioughout the seventeenth century, and onward to 
compatatively recent times, although the means of foiming a 
judgment were not then so complete as now That the Epistles 
were interpolated there was no doubt Fuller examination and 
more comprehensive knowledge ot the subject have confirmed 
earlier doubts, and a large mass of critics has either recognised 
that the authenticity of none of these Epistles can be established, 
or that they can only be considered later and spurious composi- 
tions 

Omitting for the present the so-called Epistle of Polycarp to the 
Philtppians, the eailiest reference to any of these Epistles, or to 
Ignatius himself, is made by Irenzeus, who quotes a passage which 
is found in the Epistle to the Romans (ch 1 ), without, however, 
any mention of name, introduced by the following words “ Asa 
certain man of ours said, being condemned to the wild beasts on 
account of his testimony to God ‘I am the wheat of God, and 
by the teeth of beasts I am ground, that I may be found pure 
bread’”: Origen likewise quotes two brief sentences which he 
referstoIgnatrus The firstis merely “ But my loves crucified,”? 
hich 15 hkhewise found in the Epistle to the Romans (ch vn), 
and the other quoted as “out of one of the Epistles” of the 
martyr Ignatius “From the Prince of this world was concealed 
the virginity of Mary,”3 which 1s found in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians (ch x11) Eusebius mentions seven Epistles,¢ and 
quotes one passage from the Epistle to the Romans (ch ν ), and 
a few words from an apocryphal Gospel contained in the Epistle 
to the Smyrneans (ch im), the source of which he says that he 
does not know, and he cites from Ireneeus the bnef quotation 
given above, and refers to the mention of the Epistles in the letter 
of Polycarp, which we reserve ElsewhereS he further quotes a 
short sentence found mn the Epistle to the Ephesians (ch x1, )s 
part of which had previously been cited by Ongen It will be 
observed that all these quotations, with the exception of that from 
Trenzeus, are taken from the three Epistles which exist in the 
Syriac translation, and they are found in that version, and the 
first occasion on which any passage attributed to Ignatius 1s quoted 
which 1s not in the Syriac version of the three Epistles occurs in 
the second half of the fourth century, when Athanasius, in his 


*Treneus, Adv Har, v 28, § 4, Eusebus,Z ΖΦ, im 36 Lardner 
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Epistle regaiding the Synods of Aimmum and Selucia,' quotes a 
few words from the Epistle to the Ephesians (ch vu), but, 
although foreign to the Syriac text, it 1s to be noted that the words 
are at least from a ἔοι πὶ of one of the three Epistles which exist in 
that version It 1s a fact, therefore, that up to the second half of 
the fourth century no quotation ascribed to Ignatius, except one 
by Eusebius, exists, which 15 rfot found in the three short Synac 
letters 

As we have already 1emarked, the Syiac version of the three 
Epistles 1s very much shorter than the shorter Greek version , the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, for instance, being only about one-third 
of the length of the Greek text Those who still maintain the 
superior authenticity of the Greek shorter version argue that the 
Syriac 1s an epitome of the Greek This does not, however, seem 
tenable when the matter is carefully examined Although so 
much is absent from the Synac version, not only 15 there no 
interiuption of the sense, and no obscurity or undue curtness m 
the style, but the Epistles read more consecutively, without faults 
of construction or grammar, and passages which in the Greek 
text were confused, and almost unintelligible, have become quite 
clear in the Synac The interpolations of the text, in fact, had 
been so clumsily made that they had obscured the meaning, and 
their mere omission, without any other alteration of grammatical 
construction, has restored the epistles to clear and simple order 
It 1s, moreover, a remarkable fact that the passages which, long 
before the discovery of the Syriac epistles, were pomted out as 
chiefly determining that the epistles were spurious, are not found 
in the Syriac version at all Archbishop Usher, who only 
admitted the authenticity of six epistles, showed that much 
interpolation of these letters took place in the siath century ,? 
but this very fact increases the probability of much earlier intei- 
polation also, to which the various existing versions most cleaily 
point The inte:polations can be explained upon the most 
palpable dogmatic grounds, but not so the omissions upon the 
hypothesis that the Syriac version 1s an abridgment made upon 
any distinct dogmatic principle, for that which 1s allowed to remain 
renders the omissions ineffectual for dogmatic reasons ‘There 1s 
no ground of interest, therefore, upon which the portions omitted 
and retained by the Syriac version can be intelligently explained 
Finally, here, we may mention that the MSS of the three Syriac 
epistles are more ancient by some centunes than those of any of 
the Greek versions of the Seven epistles3 The strongest internal 
as well as other evidence, into which space forbids our going in 
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detail, has led the majority of critics to recognise the Syriac 
version as the most ancient form of the letters of Ignatius extant, 
and this 1s admitted by many of those who nevertheless deny the 
authenticity of any of the epistles * 

Seven Epistles have been selected out of fifteen extant, all 
equally purporting to be by Ignaéius, simply because only that 
number was mentioned by Eusebius, from whom, for the first time 
in the fourth century, except the general reference in the so- 
called Epistle of Polycarp, to which we shall presently refer, we 
hear of them Now, neither the silence of Eusebius regarding 
the eight Epistles, nor his mention of the seven, can have much 
weight in deciding the question of their authenticity The only 
poimt which is settled by the reference of Eusebius is that, at the 
date at which he wrote, seven Epistles were known to him which 
were ascribed to Ignatius He evidently knew little or nothing 
regarding the man or the Epistles beyond what he had learnt from 
themselves, and he mentions the martyr-journey to Rome as a 
mere report “115 said that he was conducted from Syria to Rome 
to be cast to wild beasts on account of his testimony to Christ ”2 
It would be unreasonable to argue that no other Epistles existed 
sunply because Eusebius did not mention them , and, on the other 
hand, τὸ would be still more unreasonable to affirm that the seven 
Epistles are authentic merely because Eusebius, in the fourth 
century that is to say, some two centuries after they are supposed 
to have been written —had met with them Does anyone believe 
the letter of Jesus to Abgarus, Prince of Edessa, to be genuine 
because Eusebius inserts it in his history3 as an authentic docu- 
ment out of the public records of the city of Edessa? There 1s, 
in fact, no evidence that the brief quotations of Jrenzeus and 
Ongen are taken from either of the extant Greek versions of the 
Epistles, for, as we have mentioned, they exist in the Syriac 
Epistles, and there 1s nothing to show the original state of the 
letters from which they were derived Nothing is more certain 
than the fact that, if any writer wished to circulate letters in the 
name of Ignatius, he would insert such passages as were said to have 
been quoted from genuine Epistles of Ignatius, and, supposing those 
quotations to be real, all that could be inferred on finding such pas- 
sages would be that, at least, somuch mght be genuine Itisa total 
mistake to suppose that the seven Epistles mentioned by Eusebius 
have been transmitted to us in any special way These Epistles 
are mised up in the Medicean and corresponding ancient Latin 


* Regarding the Armenian version, see Preface to 6th ed , p xhiv ff 
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MSS with the other eight Epistles, universally announced to be 
spurious, without distinction of any kind, and all have equal 
honour ‘The recognition of the number seven may, therefore, be 
ascribed simply to the reference to them by Eusebius, ahd his 
silence regarding the rest 

What, then, 1s the position of the so-called Ignatian Epistles ? 
Towards the end of the second century, Irenzeus makes a very 
short quotation from a source unnamed, which Eusebius, in the 
fourth century, finds in an Epistle attributed to Ignatius Origen, 
in the third century, quotes a very few words, which he ascribes to 
Ignatius, although without definite reference to any particular 
Epistle, and in the fourth century Eusebius mentions seven 
Epistles ascribed to Ignatius There 1s no other evidence There 
are, howeve1, fifteen Epistles extant attributed to Ignatius, 
of all of which, with the exception of three which are only 
known in a Latin version, we possess both Greek and Latin 
versions Of seven of these Epistles and they are those men- 
tioned by Eusebius—we have two Greek versions, one of which 1s 
very much shorter than the other, and, finally, we now possess a 
Syriac version of three Epistles only, in a form still shorter than 
the shorter Greek version, in which are found all the quotations of 
the Fathers, without exception, up to the fourth century  Enjght 
of the fifteen Epistles are untversally reyected as spurious The 
longer Greek version of the remaining seven Epistles 15. almost 
unanimously condemned as grossly interpolated , and the majority 
of critics recognise that the shoiter Greek version 15. also much 
interpolated , whilst the Syriac version, which so far as MSS are 
concerned is by far the most ancient text of any of the letters 
which we possess, reduces their number to three, and their 
contents to a very small compass It is not surprising that the 
majority of critics have expressed doubt more or less strong 
regarding the authenticity of all of these Epistles, and that so 
large a number have repudiated them altogether One thing 1s 
quite evident, that amidst such a mass of falsification, interpolation, 
and fraud, the Ignatian Epistles cannot, in any form, be consideied 
evidence on any important pomt 

These doubts, however, have been intensified by consideration 
of the circumstances under which the Ignatian Epistles are repre- 
sented as having been composed They profess to have been 
written by Ignatius during his journey from Antioch to Rome, in 
the custody of Roman soldiers, mn order to be exposed to wild 
beasts, the form of martyrdom to which he had been condemned 
The writer describes the circumstances of his journey as follows 
“From Syna even unto Rome I fight with wild beasts, by sea and 
by land, by might and day, being bound amongst ten leopards, 
which are the band of soldiers, who, even receiving benefits, 
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become worse”? Now, if this account be m the least degree 
true, how is it possible to suppose that the martyr could have 
found means to write so many long Epistles, entering minutely 
into dogmatic teaching, and eapressing the most deliberate and 
advanced views regarding ecclesiastical government? Indeed, it 
may be asked why Ignatius should have considered it necessary in 
such a journey, even if the possibility be for a moment conceded, 
to,address such Epistles to communities and individuals to whom, 
by the showing of the letters themselves, he had just had oppor- 
tunities of addressing his counsels 1 person The Epistles them- 
selves bear none of the marks of composition under such 
circumstances, and 1t 1s impossible to suppose that soldiers, such 
as the quotation above describes, would allow a prisoner, con- 
demned to wild beasts for professing Christianity, deliberately to 
write long Epistles at every stage of his journey, promulgating the 
very doctrines for which he was condemned _ And _ not only this, 
but on his way to martyrdom, he has, according to the Epistles,? 
perfect freedom to see his friends He receives the bishops, 
deacons, and members of various Christian communities, who come 
with greetings to him, and devoted followers accompany him on 
his journey All this without hindrance from the “ ten leopards,” 
of whose cruelty he complains, and without persecution or harm 
to those who so openly declare themselves his friends and fellow- 
believers The whole story 1s absolutely incredible 

Against these objections Dr Lightfoot advances arguments, 
derived from Zahn, regarding the Roman procedure in cases that 
are said to be “known” These cases, however, are neither 
analogous nor have they the force which 1s assumed That 
Christians imprisoned for their religious belief should receive their 
nourishment, while in prison, from friends, 1s anything but extra- 
ordinary, and that bribes should secure access to them in many 
cases, and some mitigation of suffermg, 1s possible The case of 
Ignatius, however, 1s very different If the meaning of of καὶ 
εὐεργετούμενοι χείρους γίνονται be that, although recerving bribes, 
the “ten leopards ” only became more cruel, the very reverse of the 
leniency and mild treatment ascribed to the Roman procedure 1s 
described by the writer himself as actually taking place, and 
certainly nothing approaching a parallel to the correspondence of 
pseudo-Ignatius can be pointed out τῇ any known instance The 
case of Saturus and Perpetua, even if true, 1s no confirmation, the 
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circumstances being very different,? but, in fact, there is no 
evidence whatever that the extant history was written by either of 
them,? but, on the contrary, every reason to believe that 1t was not 

Dr Lightfoot advances the instance of Paul as a case in‘point 
of a Christian prisoner treated with great consideration, and who 
“writes letters freely, receives vigits from his friends, communicates 
with churches and individuals as he desires ”3 It 1s scarcely 
possible to imagine two cases more dissimilar than those of 
pseudo-Ignatius and Paul, as narrated in the “Acts of the 
Apostles,” although doubtless the story of the former has been 
framed upon some of the lines of the latter Whilst Ignatius 15 
condemned to be cast to the wild beasts as a Chnistian, Paul 1s 
not condemned at all, but stands in the position of a Roman 
citizen, rescued from infuriated Jews (xx 27), repeatedly declared 
by his judges to have done nothing worthy of death or of bonds 
(\xv 25, xavi 31), and who might have been set at liberty but 
that he had appealed to Cesar (sav τὰ f, axvi 32) His post- 
tion was one which secured the sympathy of the Roman soldiers 
Ignatius “ fights with beasts from Syria even unto Rome,” and 15 
cruelly treated by his “ten leopards”, but Paul 1s represented as 
receiving very different treatment Felix commands that his own 
people should be allowed to come and minister to him (xxiv 23),. 
and when the voyage 1s commenced it 1s said that Julius, who had 
charge of Paul, treated him courteously, and gave him liberty to 
go to see his friends at Sidon (aavn 3) At Rome he was allowed 
to live by himself with a single soldier to guard him (xavui 16), 
and he continued for two years in his own hired house (axvui_ 28) 
These circumstances are totally different from those under which 
the Epistles of Ignatius are said to have been written 

“But the most powerful testimony,” Dr Lightfoot goes on to 
say, “is derived from the representations of a heathen writer ”4 
The case of Peregrinus, to which he refers, seems to us even more 
unfortunate than that of Paul Of Peregrinus himself, historically, 
we really know little or nothing, for the account of Lucian 1s 
scarcely received by anyone as serious Lucian narrates that this 
Peregrinus Proteus, a cynic philosopher, having been guilty of 
parricide and other crimes, found 1t convenient to leave his own 
country In the course of his travels he fell in with Christians 
and learnt their doctrines, and, according to Lucian, the Christians 
soon were mere children in his hands, so that he became in his 
own person “prophet, high priest, and ruler of a synagogue”, 
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and, further, “they spoke of him as a god, used him as a law- 
giver, and elected him as their chief man”* After a time he was 
put in prison for his new faith, which, Lucian says, was a real 
service to him afterwards in his impostures During the time he 
was in prison he 15 said to have received those services from 
Christians which Dr Lightfoot quoses Peregrinus was subsequently 
set at liberty by the Governor of Syria, who loved philosophy,? 
and travelled about, living in great comfort at the expense of the 
Christians, until at last they quarrelled, in consequence, Lucian 
thinks, of his eating some forbidden food Finally, Peregrinus 
ended his career by throwing himself nto the flames of a funeral 
pile during the Olympian games An earthquake 1s said to have 
taken place at the trme , a vulture flew out from the pile, crying 
out with a human voice, and shortly after Peregrinus rose again, 
and appeared clothed in white raiment, unhurt by the fire 
Now, this writmg, of which we have given the barest sketch, 1s 
a direct satire upon Christians, or even, as Baur affirms, “a parody 
of the history of Jesus”3 There are no means -of ascertaining 
that any of the events of the Christian caree1 of Peregrinus were 
true, but τὲ 15 obvious that Lucian’s policy was to exaggerate the 
facility of access to prisoners, as well as the assiduity and attention 
-of the Christians to Peregrinus, the ease with which they were 
duped being the chief point of the satire 
There 1s another circumstance which must be mentioned 
Lucian’s account of Peregrinus 1s claimed by supporters of the 
Ignatian Epistles as evidence for them+ ‘The singular corres- 
pondence in this narrative with the account of Ignatius, combined 
with some striking coincidences of expression,” they argue, show 
“that Lucian was acquainted with the Ignatian history, if not with 
the Ignatian letters” These are the words of Dr Lightfoot, 
although he guards himself, in referring to this argument, by the 
» words, “if it be true,” and does not express his own opinion , but 
he goes on to say “At all events it 1s conclusive for the matter 
in hand, as showing that Christian prisoners were treated in the 
very way descnibed in these Epistles ”5 On the contrary, it is in 
no case conclusive of anything If it were true that Lucian 
employed, as the basis of his satire, the Ignatian Epistles and 
Martyrology, 1t 1s clear that his narrative cannot be used as inde- 
pendent testimony for the truth of the statements regarding the 
treatment of Christian prisoners On the other hand, as this 
cannot be shown, his story remains a mere satire, with very little 


* De Moi te Peregr , 11 576, τά 

8 Gesch chr Kiche,:1,p Διο ῖῦ 

4 See, for instance, Denzinger, Ueber die Aechthert d bish Textes αἱ Tenat 
Bi refe, 1849, Ὁ 87 ff , Zahn, Lenateus v Ant , 1873, p 517 ff 

5 Contemporary Review, February, 1875, p 350 f 
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historical value = Apart from all this, however, the case of 
Peregrinus, 2 man confined in prison for a short time, under a 
favourable governor, and not pursued with any severity, 1s no 
parallel to that of Ignatius, condemned ad destas, and, accérding 
to his own express statement, cruelly treated by the “ten leopards ”, 
and, further, the liberty of peeudo-Ignatius must greatly have 
exceeded all that 1s said of Peregiinus, 1f he was able to write 
such Epistles, and hold such free intercourse as they represent « 

There seems to be good reason for believing that Ignatius was 
not sent to Rome at all, but suffered martyrdom in Antioch itself 
on the 2zoth December ab 115, being condemned to be cast to 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre, in consequence of the fanatical 
excitement produced by the earthquake which occurred on the 

3th of that month ‘There are no less than three martyrologies 
of Ignatius giving an account of the martyr’s supposed journey 
from Antioch to Rome, but these can have no weight, as they are 
all recognised to be mere idle legends, of whose existence we do 
not hear till a very Jate period 

We shall briefly state the case for holding that the martyrdom 
took place in Antioch, and notin Rome The Ignatian Epistles 
and martyrologies set forth that, during a general persecution of 
Christians, in Syria at least, Ignattus was condemned by Trajan, 
when he wintered in Antioch during the Parthian War, to be 
taken to Rome and cast to wild beasts in the amphitheatre 
When we inquire whether these facts are supported by histoncal 
data, the reply 1s emphatically adverse ΑἹ] that is known of the 
treatment of Christians during the reign of Trajan, as well as of 
the character of the Emperor, 1s opposed to the supposition that 
Ignatius could have been condemned by Trajan himself, or even 
by a provincial governor, to be taken to Rome and there cast to 
the beasts It is well hnown that, under Trajan, there was no 
general persecution of Chnistians, although there may have been 
instances in which prominent members of the body were either 
punished or fell victims to popular fury and superstition’ An 
instance of this kind was the martyrdom of Simeon, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, reported by Hegesippus He was not condemned 
ad destias, however, and much less deported to Rome for the 
purpose Why should Ignatius have been so exceptionally 
treated? In fact, even during the persecutions under Marcus 
Aurelius, although Chnstians in Syria were frequently enough 
cast to the beasts, there 1s no instance recorded in which anyone 
condemned to this fate was sent to Rome Such a sentence 1s 


* Milman says ‘‘ Excepting of Ignatius, probably of Simeon of Jerusalem, 
there 1s no authentic martyrdom in the reign of Trajan ”—Azst of Chris- 
tranity, 1867, 1, Ὁ 103 note 
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quite at variance with the clement characte: of Trajan and _ his 
punciples of government Neander, m a passage quoted by 
Baur, says“ As he (Trajan), ihe Pliny, considered Christianity 
mere fanaticism, he also probably thought that if severity were 
combmed with clemency, if too much noise were not made about 
it, the open demonstration not left,unpunished, but also minds not 
stirred up by persecution, fanatical enthusiasm would more easily 
cool down, and the matter by degrees come to an end”? This 
was certamly the policy which maimly characterised his reign 
Now, not only would such a severe sentence have been contrary to 
such principles, but the agitation excited would have been 
enormously increased by sending the martyr a long journey by 
land through Asta, and allowing him to pass through some of 
the principal cities, hold constant intercourse with the various 
Christian communities, and address long epistles to them With 
the fervid desire for martyrdom then prevalent, such a journey 
would have been a triumphal progress, spreading everywhere 
‘excitement and enthusiasm It may not be out of place, as an 
indication of the 1esults of impartial examination, to point out 
that Neander’s mability to accept the Ignatian epistles largely 
rests on his disbehef of the whole tradition of this sentence and 
smartyr-yourney “We do not recognise the Emperor Trajan in 
this narrative ” (the marty rology), he says, “therefore cannot but 
doubt everything which 1s related by this document, as well as 
that, during this reign, Christians can have been cast to the wild 
beasts ”? 

If, for a moment, we suppose that, instead of being condemned 
by Trajan himself, Ignatius received his sentence from a provincial 
governor, the story does not gain greater probability It 15 not 
credible that such an official would have ventured to act so much 
in opposition to the spirit of the Emperor’s government Besides, 
if such a governor did pronounce so severe a sentence, why did 
he not execute it in Antioch? Why send the prisoner to Rome ? 
By doing so he made all the more conspicuous a severity which 
was not likely to be pleasing to the clement Trajan The cruelty 
which dictated a condemnation ad desttas would have been more 
gratified by execution on the spot The transport to Rome is in 
no case credible, and the utmost that can be admitted 1s that 
Tgnatius, like Simeon of Jerusalem, may have been condemned to 
death during this reign, more especially if the event be associated 
with some sudden outbreak of superstitious fury agamst the 
Christians, to which the marty: may at once have fallen a victim 
We are not without indications of such a cause operating in the 
case of Ignatius 


1K G, 1842,1,p 171 2Jb,p 729m 
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It is generally admitted that the date of Trajan’s visit to Antioch 
iS AD 115, When he wintered there dunng the Parthan war An 
earthquake occurred on the 13th of December of that year, which 
was well calculated to excite popular superstition It may not be 
out of place to quote here the account of the earthquake given 
by Dean Milman, who, although he mentions a different date, and 
adheres to the martyrdom in Rome, still associates the condemna- 
tion of Ignatius with the earthquake He says ‘“ Nevertheless, 
at that trme there were circumstances which account with smgular 
hkelhood for that sudden outburst of persecution in Antioch 
At this very time an earthquake, more than usually terrible and 
destructive, shook the cities of the East Antioch suffered its 
most appalling ravages Antioch, crowded with the legionaries 
prepared for the Emperor’s invasion of the East, with ambassadors 
and tnbutary kings from all parts of the East The city shook 
through all its streets, houses, palaces, theatres, temples fell 
crashing down Many were hilled the Consul Pedo died of his 
hurts The Emperor himself hardly escaped through a window, 
and took refuge in the Circus, where he passed some days in the 
open air Whence this ternuble blow but from the wrath of the 
Gods, who must be appeased by unusual sacrifices? This was 
towards the end of January, early in February the Christian 
Bishop, Ignatius, was arrested We know how, dung this 
century, at every penod of public calamity, whatever that calamity 
might be, the cry of the panic-stncken Heathens was, ‘The 
Chnstians to the hons” It may be that, m Tiajan’s humanity, 
in order to prevent a general massacre by the infunated populace, 
or to give greater solemnity to the sacrifice, the execution was 
ordered to take place, not m Antioch, but nn Rome”! These 
reasons, on the contrary, render execution in Antioch infinitely 
more probable To continue, however the earthquake occurred 
on the 13th, and the martyrdom of Ignatius took place on the 
2oth of December, just a week after the earthquake His remains, 
as we know from Chrysostom and others, were interred at Antioch 
The natural inference 1s that the martyrdom, the only part of the 
Ignatian story which is credible, occurred not m Rome, but τὴ 
Antioch itself, in consequence of the superstitious fury against the 
ἄθεοι aroused by the earthquake 

We must now go more into the details of the brief statements 
just made, and here we come to John Malalas _ In the first place 
he mentions the occurrence of the earthquake on the 13th of 
December We shall quote Dr Lightfoot’s own rendering of his 
further important narrative He says 

“The words of John Malalas are 


* Hist of Christianity, 1, p τοὶ f 
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‘©The same hing Trajan was residing in the same city (Antioch) when the 
visitation of God (2 6, the earthquake) occurred And at that tame the holy 
Ignatius, the bishop of the city of Antioch, was martyred (or bore testimony, 
ἐμαρτύρησε) before him (ἐπὶ αὐτοῦ), for he was exasperated against him 
because he reviled him ’”? 


Dr Lightfoot endeavours in every way to discredit this state- 
ment He argues that Malalas tells foolish stories about other 
matters, and, therefore, 1s not to be believed here, but so simple 
a piéce of information may well be correctly conveyed by a writer 
who elsewhere may record stupid traditions? If the narrative of 
foolish stories and fabulous traditions 1s to exclude belief in 
everything else stated by those who relate them, the whole of the 
Fathers are disposed of at one fell swoop, for they all doso Then 
Dr Lightfoot actually makes use of the following extraordinary 
argument to explain away the statement of Malalas 


**But it may be worth while adding that the erro. of Malalas 1s capable 
of casy explanation He has probably misinterpreted some earher authority, 
whose language lent itself to misinterpretation The words μαρτυρεῖν, μαρ- 
tupla, which were afterwaids used especially of martyrdom, had 1n the earlier 
ages a wider sense, including other modes of witnessing to the faith the 
expression ἐπὶ Τραιάνου again 15 ambiguous and might denote either ‘during 
the reign of Trajan’ or ‘in the presence of Trajan’ A blundering writer like 
Malalas might have stumbled over either expression 3 


It would be difficult, indeed, to show that the words paprupety, 
μαρτυρία, alieady used in that sense in the New Testament, were 
not, at the date at which any record of the martyrdom of Ignatius 
which Malalas could have had before him was written, employed 
to express maityrdom when applied to such a case, as Dr Light- 
foot, indeed, has in the first instance rendered the phrase Even 
Zahn, whom Dr Lightfoot so implicitly follows, emphatically 
decides against him on both pomts ‘The ἐπὶ αὐτοῦ together 
with τότε can only signify ‘coram Trazano’ (‘in the presence of 
Trajan’), and ἐμαρτύρησε only the execution”4 Let anyone 
simply read over Dr Lightfoot’s own rendering, which we have 
quoted above, and he will see that Malalas seems excellently 
well, and directly, to have interpreted his earher authority 

That the statement of Malalas does not agree with the reports 
of the Fathers 15 no real objection, for we have good reason to 
believe that none of them had information from any other source 
than the Ignatian Epistles themselves, or tradition Eusebius 
evidently had not Irenzeus, Ongen, and some later Fathers 
tell us nothing about him Jerome and Chrysostom clearly take 
their accounts from these sources Malalas is the first who, by 
his variation, proves that he had another and different authority 


*P 276 (ed Bonn), Coztempoiary Review, February, 1875, p 352 
7lb,p 3531 376, p 3531 4 Tenatiusv Ant,p 66,anm 3 
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lationem? plures enim fursse constat”* Zahn? states that the 
; of the translation m later calendars was celebrated on the 
of January, and he points out the evident ignorance which 
iled in the West regarding Ignatius 3 
1 the one hand, therefore, all the historical data which we 
‘ss regarding the reign and character of Trajan discredit the 
that Ignatius was sent to Rome to be exposed to beasts in the 
eum , and all the positive evidence which exists, mdependent 
.¢ Epistles themselves, tends to establish the fact that he 
‘ed martyrdom in Antioch itself On the other hand, all the 
nce which 1s offered for the statement that Ignatius was sent 
yme 15 more or less directly based upon the representations of 
stters, the authenticity of which 1s in discussion, and it 15 sur- 
Jed with improbabilities of every kind 
2 might well spare our readers the trouble of examining 
er the contents of the Epistles themselves, for 1t 1s manifest 
they cannot afford testimony of any value on the subject of 
nquiry We shall, however, briefly pomt out all the passages 
uned in the seven Greek Epistles which have any bearing 
our Synoptic Gospels, 1n order that their exact position may 
ore fully appreciated Tuischendorf* refers to a passage in the 
16 to the Romans, c vi, as a verbal quotation of Matt xvi 
ut he neither gives the contest nor states the facts of the case 
passage reads as follows ‘The pleasures of the world shall 
t me nothing, nor the kingdoms of this time, it is better for 
Ὁ die for Jesus Christ than to reign over the ends of the earth 
what 1s a man profited if he gain the whole world but lose his 
5 Now, this quotation not only 1s not found i the Syriac 
on of the Epistle, but 1t 15 also omitted from the ancient Latin 
on, and 1s absent from the passage in the work of Timotheus 
Jexandna against the Council of Chalcedon, and from other 
orities It 15 evidently a later addition, and 15 recognised as 


umart, Acta Afart, p 56 Barons makes the anniversary of the 
rdom Ist February, and that of the translation 17th December J%a7¢ 
»p 87, p 766 ff 


γα ἡ Ant,p 27, Ὁ 68,anm 2 


here is no sufficient evidence for the statement that in Chrysostom’s 
the day dedicated to Ignatius was in June The mere allusion, in a 
ΠΥ delivered in honour of Ignatius, that “recently” the feast of Sta 
1a (in the Latin Calendar 9th June) had been celebrated, by no means 
es such a conclusion and there 15 nothing else to establish it 


Vann wurden, s τὸ, Ὁ 22 

᾿ὐδέν pe ὠφελήσει τὰ πέρατα τοῦ κόσμον, οὐδὲ al βασιλεῖαι τοῦ αἰῶνος 
ν Καλόν μοι ἀποθανεῖν διὰ Χριστὸν Ἰησοῦν, ἣ βασιλεύειν τῶν περάτων τῆς 
Te γὰρ ὠφελεῖται ἄνθρωπος, ἐὰν κερδήση τὸν κόσμον ddov, τὴν δὲ ψυχὴν 
ζημιωθῆ, α νι 
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such by most critics' It was probably a gloss, which subsequently 
was inserted m the text Of these facts, however, Tischendorf 
does not say a word 5 

The next passage to which he refers 1s in the Epistie to the 
Smyrnzans, c 1, where the writer says of Jesus, “ He was baptised 
by John m order that aly nghteousness might be fulfilled by 
Him,”3 which Tischendorf considers a reminiscence of Matt im 
15, “For thus it becometh us to fulfil all mghteousness 4. The 
phrase, besides being no quotation, has, again, all the appearance 
of bemg an addition , and when in ch m of the same Epistle we 
find a palpable quotation from an apocryphal Gospel, which 
Jerome states to be the “Gospel according to the Hebrews,’ to 
which we shall presently refer, a Gospel which we know to have 
contained the baptism of Jesus by John, it 1s not possible, even if 
the Epistle were genuine, which it 1s not, to base any such con- 
clusion upon these words There 1s not only the alternative of 
tradition, but the use of the same apocryphal Gospel, elsewhere 
quoted i the Epistle, as the source of the reminiscence 

Tischendorf does not point out any more supposed references 
to our Synoptic Gospels, but we proceed to notice all the other | 
passages which have been indicated by others In the Epistle to 
Polycarp, c 11, the following sentence occurs “Be thou wise as 
the serpent in everything, and harmless as the dove” This 1s, of 
course, compared with Matt ~ τό, “Be ye therefore, wise as 
serpents, and innocent as doves” The Greek of both 1s as 
follows 


EPISTLi MATIX τὸ 
Φρόνιμος γίνου ws o ὄφις ev τᾶσιν και Th code οὖ» φρονιμοι ὡς οἱ ὄφεις" καὶ 
ἀκέραιος ὡς ἡ περιστερά ἀκέραιοι ὡς αἱ ““εριστεραί, 


In the Syriac version the passage reads, “ Be thou wise as the 
serpent in everything, and harmless as to those things which are, 
requisite as the dove "6 It is unnecessary to add that no source 1s 
indicated for the remimiscence Ewald assigns this part of our 
first Gospel originally to the Spruchsammlung, and, even apart 
from the variations presented in the Epistle, there 1s nothing to 


* Anger, Synops Eu, p t19 f , Cureton, Ancient Syriac Versron, etc , 
Β 42 ff , Dressel, Paty uff, p 170, Grabe, Spiel Paty, n, p τό, 
on Patt Ap, uu, p 402, Karchhofer, Quellensamm!, p 48, mm 

» etc 

* Dr Lightfoot omits the supposed quotation from his text of the Epistle— 
Apost Fathers, Ὁ 122 Dr Westcott does not refer to the prssige at all 

3 βεβαπτισμένον ὑπὸ Ἰωάννου, ἵνα τληρωθῇ πᾶσα δικαιοσι»ὴ ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, κτλ 
αι 

ὁ οὕτως γὰρ πρέπον ἐστὶν ἡμῖν πληρῶ a δ ͵ 

πληρῶσαι πᾶσαν Ov αἰοσύνην 
2 Lhe Cod Sz alone reads ὡς ὁ ὄφις here 
Cf Cureton, Azczent Syriac Version, etc , p 5,p 72 
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warrant exclusive selection of our first Gospel as the source of 


the saying 
columns 
Ep τὸ THE EPHLSIANS V 


For if the prayer of one or two 
has such powe1, how much more 
that of the bishop and of all the 
Church * 


Ep TO EPHESIANS VI 


For every one whom the Master 
of the house sends to be over his own 
household we ought to receive as 
we should him that sent (πέμψαντα) 
him 

Πάντα yap ὃν πέμπει ο οἰκοδεσπότης 
εἰς ἰδίαν οἰκονομίαν, οὕτως δεῖ ἡμᾶς 
αὐτὸν δέχεσθαι, ὡς αὐτὸν τὸν πέμψαντα 

.« 


Ep TO TRALLIANS XI 
* For these are not a planting of 
the Father 


Οὔτοι yap οὔκ εἰσιν φυτεία πατρός 


Er ΤῸ SMYRNAANS VI 


He that it let 
receive it 
Ο χωρῶν χωρείτω 


receiveth him 


The remaining passages we 


subjom in parallel 


MATT XVIII 19 


Again I say unto you that 1f two 
of yeu shall agree on earth as touch- 
ing anything that they shall ash it 
shall be done for them by my 
Father v 20 For where two or 
three are gathered together, etc 


MaTT x 40 


He that receiveth you receiveth 
me, and he that receiveth me re- 
ceiveth him that sent (ἀποστείλαντα) 
me 


Ὁ δεχόμενος ὑμᾶς εμὲ δέχεται, καὶ o 
εμὲ δεχόμενος δέχεται τὸν ἀποστείλαντά 
με 


MATT AV 13 


Every plant which my heavenly 
Father did not plant shall be rooted 
up 
Πᾶσα φυτεία ἣν οὐκ ἐφύτευσεν ὁ 
πατήρ μου ο ουράνιος ἐκριζωθήσεται 


MATT \XI¥ 


He that 1s able to receive it let him 
receive it 
Ὁ δυνάμενος χωρεῖν χωρείτω 


12 


None of these passages are quotations, and they generally present 
such marked linguistic variations from the parallel passages in our 
first Gospel that there 1s not the slightest ground for specially 
*referring them to it The last words cited are introduced without 
any appropriate context In no case are the eapressions indicated 
as quotations from, or references to, any particular somce They 
may either be traditional, or reminiscences of some of the numerous 
Gospels current in the early Church, such as the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews That the writer made use of one of these cannot 
be doubted In the Epistle to the Smyrnzans, c 11, there occurs 
a quotation from an apocryphal Gospel to which we have already, 
in passing, referred ‘‘ For I know that also after his resurrection 
he was τὴ the flesh, and I believe he 1s so now And when he 
came to those who were with Peter*he said to them Lay hold, 
handle me, and see that I am not an incorporeal spirit (δαιμόνιον) 


: Hi yap ἑνὸς και δευτέρου προσευχὴ τοσαύτην ἰσχὺν ἔχει, πόσῳ μᾶλλον 7 τε 
τοῦ ἐπισκόπου καὶ πάσης τῆς ἐκκλησίας, 
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And immediately they touched him and believed, being convinced 
by his flesh and spirit”? Eusebius, who quotes this passage, 
says that he does not know whence it 1s taken? Origen, however, 
quotes it from a work well known 1 the early Church, called “ The 
Teaching of Peter” (Διδαχὴ Πέτρου) 3 and Jerome found it in 
the ‘Gospel according toe the Hebrews,” m use among the 
Nazarenes,t which he translated, as we shall hereafter see It 
was, no doubt, in both of those works The narrative, Luke 
sxlv_ 39 f, being neglected, and an apocryphal Gospel used here, 
the mevitable inference 15 clear, and very suggestive As it 15 
certain that this quotation was taken from a source different from 
our Gospels, there 1s reason to suppose that the other passages 
which we have cited are remimiscences of the same work The 
passage on the three mysteries in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
ΟΝ, 1s evidently another quotation from an uncanonical 
source 5 

We must, however, again pomt out that, with the single excep- 
tion of the short passage in the Jspistle to Polycarp, c 11, which 
15. not a quotation, none of these supposed reminiscences of 
our Synoptic Gospels are found in the Syriac version of the three 
Epistles 

With regard to Scnptural quotations in all the seven Ignatan 
letters, τὸ may be well to quote the words of Dr Lightfoot ‘The 
Ignatian letters do, indeed, show a considerable knowledge of the 
writings included in our Canon of the New Testament, but this 
knowledge betrays itself im casual words and _ phrases, stray 
metaphors, epigrammatic adaptations, and isolated coincidences 
of thought Where there 1s an obligation, the borrowed figure or 
expression has passed through the mind of the writer, has been 
assimilated, and has undergone some modification in the process 
Quotations from the New Testament, strictly speaking, there 
are none”® Dr Lightfoot is speaking here, not only of the 
Gospels, but of the whole New ‘Testament, and he adds, in 
regard to such approaches “Even such examples can be 
counted on the fingers” Without discussing how such know- 
ledge can be limited to special writings, it 1s obvious that, whatever 
view may be taken of the Ignatian letters, they afford no evidence 


*"Ey® yap καὶ μετὰ Thy ἀνάστασιν εν σαρκὶ αὐτὸν οἷδα και πιστεύω ὄντα = Kal 
ore πρὸς τοὺς περὶ Πέτρον ἦλθεν, ἔφη αὐτοῖς ““Λαβετε, ψηλαφήσατέ με, καὶ 
ἴδετε ὃτι οὐκ εἰμὶ δαιμόνιον ἀσώματον " Kal εὐθὺς αὐτοῦ ἡψαντο, καὶ επίστευσαν, 
Bestia, σαρκὶ αυτοῦ καὶ τῷ atpart ᾿ 

5. οὐκ οἶδ᾽ οπόθεν ῥητοῖς συγκέχρηται HE 

3 De Princip Pref. § ὦ oe eee 

4 Dever ill, τό, cf Comm τὰ 15 hb wm, pref 

5 Cf Ewald, Gesch d Volhes 75), νὰ, p 318, anm 1 

ὁ Apostolic Fathers, part τι, vol 1, 1885, p 580 
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even of the existence of our Gospels, and throw no light whatever 
on their authorship and trustworthiness as witnesses for muracles 
and the reality of Divine revelation 


We have hitherto deferred all consideration of the so-called 
Epistle of Polycarp to the Philhppians, from the fact that, instead 
of proving the eaistence of the Epistles of Ignatius, with which 
it 15 intimately associated, it 1s itself discredited in proportion as 
they are shown to be inauthentic We have just seen that the 
martyr-journey of Ignatius to Rome 15, for cogent reasons, declared 
to be wholly fabulous, and the Epistles puiporting to be written 
during that journey must be held to be spurious The Epistle of 
Polycarp, however, not only refers to the martyr-journey (c 1x), 
but to the Ignatian Epistles which are mauthentic (c xm ), and 
the manifest inference 15 that 1t also 1s spurious 

Polycarp, who 1s said by Irenzeust to have been in his youth a 
disciple of the Apostle John, became Bishop of Smyrna, and 
suffered martyrdom at a very advanced age? On the authority of 
Eusebius and Jerome it has hitherto been generally believed that 
,his death took place in AD 166~167 In the account of his 
martyrdom, which we possess in the shape of a letter from the 
Church of Smyrna, purporting to have been written by eye- 
witnesses, which must be pronounced spurious, Polycarp 15 said 
to have died under the Proconsul Statius Quadratus3 If this 
statement be correct, the date hitherto received can no longer be 
maintained, for recent investigations have determined that Statius 
Quadratus was proconsul in AD 155-5 or 155-64 Some critics, 
who affirm the authenticity of the Epistle attributed to Polycarp, 
date the Epistle before ap 120, but the preponderance of 
opinion assigns it to a much later period Doubts of its authen- 
ticity, and of the integrity of the text, were very early expressed, 

»and the close scrutiny to which later and more competent 
criticism has subjected it has led very many to the conclusion 
that the Epistle is either largely interpolated or altogether spurious 
The principal argument in favour of its authenticity 1s the fact 
that the Epistle 15 mentioned by Irenzeus,5 who in his extreme 


τ Adv He , αι, 3, 8 4, cf Eusebius, H #,v 20 

?In the Aart Polycarfiz(c 9) he 1s represented as declaring that he had 
served Chnist eighty-sia years 

3 Mart Polycaipt,c 21 

4 Waddington, Afém del’Iust wmp de France, Acad des Inscropt et Belles 
Lettres, T xxvi, 1 Part , 1867, p 232 ff , cf Fastes des Provinces Astatigues, 
1872, 1 Part, p 219 ff It should be mentioned, however, that in AD 167 
there was a Consul of the name of Ummidiws Quadratus (Waddington, lc, 
p 238) Wieseler and Keim reject M Waddington’s conclusions, and adhere to 
the later date 

5 ddv Her, 3, ὃ 4 
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youth was acquainted with Polycarp* We have no very precise 
information regarding the age of Irenzeus , but Jerome states that 
he flourished under Commodus (180-192), and we may, as a 
favourable conjecture, suppose that he was then about 3537 In 
that case his birth must be dated about ap 145 There 1s reason 
to believe that he fell a victim to persecution under Septimus 
Severus, and it is only doubtful whether he suffered during the 
first outbreak in AD 202 or later According to this calculation 
the martyrdom of Polycarp, in AD 155-156, took place when he 
was ten or eleven years of age Even if a further concession be 
made τῷ regard to his age, it is evident that the intercourse of 
Trenzeus with the Bishop of Smyrna must have been confined to 
his very earliest years a fact which 1s confirmed by the almost 
total absence of any record 1n his writings of the communications 
of Polycarp This certainly does not entitle Irenzeus to speak 
more authoritatively of an Epistle ascribed to Polycarp than 
anyone else of his day 

In the Epistle itself there are several anachronisms In ch 10 
the “ blessed Ignatius ” 1s referred to as already dead, and he 18 
held up with Zosimus and Rufus, and also with Paul and the rest 
of the Apostles, as examples of patience men who have not run 
in vain, but are with the Lord, but in ch xin he 15 spoken of as 
living, and information 1s requested regarding him, “and those 
who are with him”? Yet, although thus spoken of as alive, the 
writer already knows of his Epistles, and refers, in the plural, to 
those written by him “to us, and all the rest which we have by 
us "3. The réference here, τὸ will be observed, 1s not only to the 
Epistles to the Smyrnzeans, and to Polycarp himself, but to other 
spurious Epistles which are not included in the Synac version 
Daillé+ pomted out long ago that ch xm abruptly interrupts the 
conclusion of the Epistle, and most critics, includmg those who 
assert the authenticity of the rest of the Epistle, reject it, at least, 
although many of these hkewise repudiate ch 1 as interpolated 
Others, however, consider that the latter chapter 1s quite consistent 
with the later date, which, according to mternal evidence, must be 
assigned to the Epistle The writer vehemently denounces,5 as 
already widely spread, the Gnostic heresy and other forms of false 
doctrine which did not exist until the time of Marcion, to whom 


Ev τῇ πρώτη ἡμῶν ἡλιίᾳκτλ Adv Har ,m 3, § 4, Eusebius, H £, 
iv, 14, cf v 20 

* Et de rpso Tgnatw, et de his gir cum eo sunt, guod ces tous agnover ttts, 
signeficate Cf Donaldson, Mest Cho Lit and Doct: ,1, p 184f 

3 Tas επιστολὰς ᾿Ιγνατίον ras πεμφθείσας ἡμῖν ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἄλλας ὅσας 
εἴχομεν παῤ ἡμῖν, 7X 

4 De Scriptis, etc , 427 ff 

> Cf chaps vi, vn 
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ard to whose followers he refers in unmistakeable terms An 
e\pression 1s used inch yi, 1n speaking of these heretics, which 
Polycarp is reported by Irenzeus to have actually applied to 
Marcon in person, during his visit to Rome He 1s said to have 
called Marcion the “fitst-born of Satan” (πρωτότοκος τοῦ Zarava),? 
and the same term 19. employed in, this Epistle with regard to 
everyone who holds such false doctrines The development of 
these heresies, therefore, implies a date for the composition of the 
Epistle, at earliest, after the middle of the second century, a date 
which τς further confirmed by other circumstances 5 The writer of 
such a letter must have held a position in the Church, to which 
Polycarp could only have attained in the latter part of his life, 
when he was deputed to Rome for the Paschal discussion, and the 
Epistle depicts the developed ecclesiastical organisation of a later 
tme3 The earher date which has now been adopted for the 
martyrdom of Polycarp by limiting the period during which it 1s 
possible that he himself could have written any portion of 1t, only 
renders the inauthenticity of the Epistle more apparent Hulgen- 
feld has pomted out, as another indication of the same date, the 
injunction, “Pray for the kings” (Ovate pra zegibus), which, n 1 
Peter u 17, 18 “Honour the King” (τὸν βασιλέα τιμᾶτε), 
which, he argues accords with the penod after Antoninus Pius had 
elevated Marcus Aurelius to joint sovereignty (A Db 147), 01, better 
sull, with that in which Marcus Aurelius appointed Lucius Verus 
lis colleague, Ap 161, for to rulers outside the Roman Empire 
there can be no reference If authentic, however, the Epistle 
must have been written, at latest, shortly after the Inartyrdom of 
Ignatius ina Ὁ 115, but, as we havescen, there are strong internal 
characteristics excluding such 1 supposition The reference to the 


Adv fai, 3, 8 4, Eusebius, 7 #,w 14 

*Schwegler, Das nachap Ζοι, τι. Ὁ 155f , Wilgenfeld, Dre ap Vater, p 
272f , Lipsis, Z stsch» wess Sheol, 1874, p 208 f , Scholten, Dre alt 
Zeuguisse, Ὁ 4 ff , Volkmar, Des Orsprung, p 44 ff Schwegler and 
Iliigenfeld consider the insertion of this phrse, reported to hive been 
actually uscd in Rome against Marcion, as proof of the inauthenticity of 
the Epistle They iugue that the well known saying wis employed to give 
an appearance of realty to the forgery In any case, 1t shows that the 
Epistle cannot have becn written earher than the second half of the second 
century 

3 Schwegler, Das nachap Zeit, u, p 168, Hilgenfeld, Dze ap Vate, 
Pp 273, Ritschl , Lust alth Kache,p 402 , Scholten, Dre alt Zeuguesse, 
p 42 It has been pomted out that, m the superscription, Polycarp 15 
clearly distinguished, 1s Bishop, from the Presbyters of Smyrna Πολύκαρπος 
και ol σὺν αὐτῶ πρεσβύτεροι Dorner, Lehre Pers Chreste, 1851,1, p 172 f 
anm , Rothe, Aufange cha Kirche, 1837, 1, p 408 f anm 107, 108, Hil 
genfeld, 1 α΄, Ritschl, 1 c¢ The writer, in admonishing the Philhppians, 
speaks of their ‘‘ being subject to the Presbyters ind Deacons as to God and 
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martyr-journey of Ignatius and to the Epistles falsely ascribed 10 
him 15 alone sufficient to betray the spurious nature of the compo- 
sition, and to class the Epistle with the rest of the pseudo-Ignatian 
literature ς 

We shall now examine all the passages 1n this Epistle which are 
pointed out as indicating any acquaintance with our Synoptic 
Gospels The first occurs in ch 1, and we subjoin it in con- 
trast with the nearest parallel passages of the Gospels, but, although 
we break 1t up mto paragraphs, it will, of course, be understood 
that the quotation 1s continuous in the Epistle 


ἘΡΙΘΤΙ ΠΏ, Ο i 


Remembering what the Lord sad, 
teaching 
Judge not, that ye be not judged , 


MATTHEW 


ut 
Judge not, that ye be not judged 


vt 14 = Forafye forgive men their 

trespisses your heavenly Father 

forgive, and it shall be forgiven to: will also forgive you (cf Luke v1 

you, 3232 pirdon and ye 5841 be 
pirdoned ) 


be pitiful, that ye may be pitied, ν᾿ 7 Bilcssed are the pitiful, for 
they shall obtain pity 

\n 2 With what measure ye mete 
it shall be neisured to vou 

+ 3 Blessed are the poor ἴῃ 
spirit ++ 10 Blessed «re they 
that are persecuted for mghteous- 
ness sake, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven 


with what measure ye mete it shall 
be measured to you igan, ind thit 
blessed «are the poor and_ those 
that are persecuted for mghteousness 
sake, for theirs 1s the kingdom of 
God 


maa Ἢ ΡΟ ΚΡ, 
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EPISTLE C II 


ΔΙνημονεύοντες δὲ ὧν εἶπεν o κυριος 
διδασκων 

My κρίνετε, ἵνα μὴ κριθῆτε 

, ; a , tA 

ἀφίετε, καὶ ἀφεθήσεται ὑμῖν 


MATTHEW 


Vo 

My κρίνετε, ἵνα μὴ κριθῆτ' 

vi Iq ‘Lay γὰρ αφῆτε τοῖς o's θρώτοις 
κτλ (εἶ Luke v1 37, ᾿Ατολνετε 
και ἀτολυθησεσθεῚὴ 
ἐλεᾶτε, wa ελεηθῆτε \ 7 Mardpror οἱ ἐλεήμονες, ὅτε αντοὶ 
ἐλεηθήσονται 

Vil 2 


ᾧ μέτρῳ μετρεῖτε, ἀντιμετρηθήσεται 
ὑμῖν 
καὶ dre μακάριοι οἱ πτωχοὶ καὶ οἱ 


ἐν ὦ μέτρω μετρεῖτε μετρη- 
θήσεται ὑμῖν 
ν 3 Μακάριοι οἱ -τωχοὶ τῷ τρεύ- 


διωκόμενοι ἐνεκεν δικαιοσύνης, ort αὐτῶν 


ματι--τὸ pan οἱ δεδιωγμένοι ἔτεκεν 
© fs n 
εστὶν ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ 


δικαιοσυνης, ὅτι αὐτῶν ἐστιν ἡ βασιλεία 
n ? “ 
τῶν οὐρανῶν 


It will be remembered that an almost similar direct quotation of 
words of Jesus occurs in the so-called Epistle of Clement to the 
Connthians, ch \m, which we have already examined? There the 


τ Tischendorf, 
p 48, note 
> P 223f 
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passage 1s introduced by the same words, and in the midst of 
brief phrases which have parallels m our Gospel there occurs 
in both Epistles the same expression, “Be pitiful, that ye 
may be pitied,” which 1s not found in any of our Gospels 
In order to find parallels for the quotation, upon the 
hypothesis of a combination of texts, we have to add 
together portions of the following verses in the order 
shoyn Matt vu τ, vi 14 (although, with complete lmnguistic 
variations, the sense of Luke vi 37 1s much closer), v 7, vu 2, 
νῶν 10 Such fragmentary compilation 15 1n itself scarcely con- 
ceivable in an Epistle of this kind, but when in the midst we find 
a passage foreign to our Gospels, which occurs in another 
work 1n connection with so similar a quotation, 1t 1s reasonable to 
conclude that the whole 1s derived fiom tradition or from a 
Gospel different from ours In no case can such a passage be 
considered material evidence even of the existence of any one of 
our Gospels 

Another expression which 1s pointed out occurs m ch wu, 
ἐς beseeching in our prayers the all-searching God not to lead us 
into temptation, as the Lord said The spirit, indeed, 1s willing, 
but the flesh 1s weak”? This 1s compared with the phrase in 
“the Lord’s Prayer” (Matt vi 13), or the passage (xxvi 41) 
“Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation the spirit, 
indeed, 1s willing, but the flesh 1s weak”? The second Gospel, 
however, equally has the phrase (xiv 38), and shows how unreason- 
able it 1s to limit these historical sayings to a single Gospel The 
next passage 15 of a similar nature (ch vi) “If, therefore, we pray 
the Lord that he may forgive us, we ought also ourselves to 
forgive 3 The thought, but not the language, of this passage 
corresponds with Matt vi 12-14, but equally so with Luke x 4 
Now, we must repeat that all such sayings of Jesus were the 
common property of the early Christians were, no doubt, orally 
current amongst them, and still more certainly were recorded by 
many of the numerous Gospels then 1n circulation, as they are by 
several of ourown Inno case is there any written source indi- 
cated from which these passages are derived, they are simply 
quoted as words of Jesus, and, being all connected either with 
the “Sermon on the Mount” or the “Lord’s Prayer,” the two 
portions of the teaching of Jesus which were most popular, 
widely known, and characteristic, there can be no doubt that they 
were familiar throughout the whole of the early Church, and must 


* δεήσεσιν αἰτούμενοι τὸν παντεπόπτην θεὸν, μὴ εἰσενεγκεῖν ἡμᾶς εἰς πειρασ- 
μὸν, καθὼς εἶπεν ο κύριος τὸ μὲν πνεῦμα πρόθυμον, ἡ δὲ σὰρξ ἀσθενής c vu 

? γρηγορεῖτε καὶ προσεύχεσθε, iva μὴ εἰσέλθητε εἰς πειρασμόν τὸ μὲν πνεῦμα 
πρόθυμον, ἡ δὲ σὰρξ ἀσθενής Matt »xvi 41 

3 ἘΠ οὖν δεόμεθα τοῦ κυρίου, wa ἡμῖν ἀφῆ, ὀφείλομεν καὶ ἡμεῖς ἀφιέναι ς νὶ 
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have formed a pait of most, or all, of the many collections of tlie 
words of the Master The anonymous quotation of historical 
expressions of Jesus cannot prove even the existence of one special 
document among many to which we may choose to trace if, much 


less establish its authorship and character 
oO 


CHAPTER III 
᾿ JUSTIN MARTYR 


WE shall now consider the evidence furnished by the works of 
Justin Martyr 1egarding the existence of our Synoptic Gospels at 
the middle of the second century, and we may remark, in anticipa- 
tion, that, whatever differences of opinion may finally exist 
regarding the solution of the problem which we have to examine, 
at least 1t 1s clear that the testimony of Justin Martyr 15 not of a 
nature to establish the date, authenticity, and character of Gospels 
professing to communicate such momentous and astounding 
doctrines The determination of the source from which Justin 
derived his facts of Christian history has for a century attracted 
more attention, and excited more controversy, than almost any 
other similar question in connection with patristic literature, and 
upon none have more divergent opinions been expressed 

Justin, who suffered martyrdom about AD 166-167, under 
Marcus Aurelius, probably at the instigation of the cynical philo- 
sopher, Crescens, was born in the Greek-Roman colony, Flavia 
Neapolis,? established during the reign of Vespasian, near the 
ancient Sichem in Samaria By descent he was a Greek, and 
during the earlier part of his life a heathen, but, after long and 
disappointed study of Greek philosophy, he became a convert to 
Christianity3 strongly tinged with Judaism It 1s not necessary to 
enter into any discussion as to the authenticity of the writings 
which have come down to us bearing Justin’s name, many of 
which are undoubtedly spurious, for the two Apologies and the 
Dialogue with Trypho, with which we have almost exclusively to 
do, are generally admitted to be genuine It 1s true that there 
has been a singular controversy regarding the precise relation to 
each other of the two Apologies now extant, the following 
contradictory views having been maintamned that they are the 
two Apologies mentioned by Eusebius, and in their original 
order, that they are Justin’s two Apologies, but that Eusebius was 
wrong in affirming that the second was addressed to Marcus 
Aurelius , that our second Apology was the preface or appendix 
to the first, and that the original second is lost The shorter 


* Eusebius, Y #,1v 16, Chiou Pasch, AD 165 2 Apol,.\ le 
3 Dial ς Tiyph,u ff 
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Apology contains nothing of interest connected with our inquiry 

There has been much controversy as to the date of the two 
Apologies, and much difference of opinion still exists on the 
pomt Many critics assign the larger to about 1D 138-140, and 
the shorter to 1D 160-161 <A passage, however, occurs in the 
longer Apology. which indicates that τὸ must have been wnitten 
about a century and a half after the commencement of the 
Christian era, or, according to accurate reckoning, about aD 147 
Justin speaks, in one part of it, of perverted deductions being 
drawn from his teachmg “that Christ was born 150 jears ago 
under Cyrenius ' Those who contend for the earher date have 
no stronger argument against this statement than the unsupported 
assertion, that in this passage Justin merely speaks “in round 
numbers”, but many important circumstances confirm the date 
which Justin thus gives us In the superscription of the Apology, 
Antoninus 1s called “ Pius,’ a title which was first bestowed upon 
him in the year 139 = Moreover, Justin directly refers to Marcion, 
as a man “now living and teaching his disciples and who has, 
by the aid of demons, caused many of all nations to utter 
blasphemies,’ etc? Now the fact has been established that 
Marcion did not come to Rome, where Justin himself was, until 
AD 139-142, when his prominent public career commenced, ar.d 
it 15 apparent that the words of Justin indicate a penod when his 
doctrines had already become widely diffused For these and 
many other strong reasons, which need not here be detailed, the 
majority of competent cntics agree in more correctly assigning the 
first Apology to about 1D 14) The Dialogue with Tn pho, as 
internal evidence shows,3 was wnitten after the longer Apology, 
and it is therefore generally dated some time within the first 
decade of the second half of the second century 

In these wntings Justin quotes very copiously from the Old 
Testament, and he also very frequently refers to facts of Chnstian 
history and to sayings of Jesus Of these references, for instance, 
some fifty occur in the first Apology, and upwards of seventy in 
the Dialogue with Tr) pho, a goodly number, it will be admntted, 
by means of which to identify the source from which he quotes 
Justin himself frequently and distinctly says that his information 
and quotations are denved from the ALemors of the Apostles 
(ἀπομιημονεύματα τῶν ἀποστόλωι), but except upon one occa- 
sion, which we shall hereafter consider, when he indicates 
Peter, he never mentions an author’s name Upon examiation 
it 1s found that, with only one or two bnief exceptions, the 
numerous quotations from these Memoirs differ more or less 
widely from parallel passages in our Synoptic Gospels, and in 
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many cases differ in the same respects as similar quotations found 
in other wiitings of the second century, the writers of which are 
known to have made use of uncanonical Gospels , and, further, 
that these passages aire quoted several times, at intervals, by 
Justin with the same variations Moreover, sayings of Jesus are 
quoted fiom these Memoirs which age not found in our Gospels 
at all, and facts in the hfe of Jesus and circumstances of Christian 
history derived from the same source, not only are not found in 
our Gospels, but are in contradiction with them 

These peculiarities have, as might have been expected, created 
much diversity of opmion regarding the nature of the JALemozrs 
of the Apostles In the earler days of New Testament 
criticism more especially, many of course at once identified the 
Memorrs with our Gospels exclusively, and the variations were 
explained by conveniently elastic theories of free quotation from 
memory, imperfect and varying MSS , combination, condensation, 
and transposition of passages, with slight additions from tradition, 
or even from some other written source, and so on Others 
endeavoured to explain away difficulties by the supposition that 
they were a simple harmony of our Gospels, or a harmony of the 
Gospels, with passages added from some apocryphal work A 
much greater number of critics, however, adopt the conclusion 
that, along with our Gospels, Justin made use of one or more 
apocryphal Gospels, and more especially of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, or according to Peter, and also perhaps of 
tradition Others assert that he made use of a special unknown 
Gospel, or of the Gospel according to the Hebrews or according 
to Peter, with the subsidiary use of a version of one or two of our 
Gospels, to which, however, he did not attach much importance, 
preferring the apocryphal work, whilst others have concluded 
that Justin did not make use of our Gospels at all, and that his 
quotations are either from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
or according to Peter, or from some other special apocryphal 
Gospel now no longer extant 

Evidence permitting of such wide diversity of results to serious 
and labonous investigation of the identity of Justin’s AZemozrs 
of the Apostles cannot be of much value towards establishing the 
authenticity of our Gospels, and, in the absence of any spectfic 
mention of our Synoptics, any very elaborate examination of the 
Memoirs might be considered unnecessary, more especially as 1t 1s 
admitted almost universally by competent critics that Justin did 
not himself consider the Afemozrs of the Apostles nspired, or of 
any dogmatic authority, and had no idea of attributing canonical 
rank to them In pursuance of the system which we desire 
invariably to adopt of enabling every reader to form his own 
opinion, we shall, as briefly as possible, state the facts of the 
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case, and furmsh matertls for a full comprehension of the 
subject 

Justin himsclf, as we have already mentioned, fre jucntly and 
distinctly states that his information regarding Christian’ history 
and his quotations are derived from the Blears of the Apostles 
(ἀπομιημοι εύματα τῶι ἀποστόλων), to adopt the usual trins- 
lation, although the word night) morc correcth be rendend 
“ Recollections,” or “ Memorabilia Tt has frequent been sur 
mised that this name was suceested by the drops ypore'parn 
Σωκράτους of Xcnophon, but, as Cre diner has pomted out, the 
simuarity 1s purely acerdental, and, τὸ constitute a parallel, 
the title should hase been αν of fesus' The word 
ἀπομιημονεύματα is here cvidently used merely στὰ the sense 
of records written from memory, and atts so cimploved by Papas 
in the passage preserved by Luscbrus regarding Viark, who, 
although he had not lnmsclt followed the Tord, vet recorded: his 
words from what he heard from Peter, und who, heving done se 
without order, τὸ stl defended for “thus writs some things ἀν 
he remembered them | (οὕτος free zpiday ὧν ἐπεμιημόν orra) - 
In the same way Treneus refers to the δ᾽ Momeurs of a certun 
Presbyter of apostohe times” (ἐπομεημοι εὐμαπτα ἀπίσπόλο οὗ 
τοὺς προ βυτέρον), whose mime he deus not mentuen an 
Ongen stil more closely approximates τὸ Justin's use of the 
word when, expressmy his theory regarding the Epatle to the 
Hebrews, he says that the thoughts ire the Apostle’s but the 
phraseology and the composition are of one recording from 
memory what the Apostle sud (ἀπομιημον εὐσαυπός meas τὰ 
ἀποστολικὰ), and is of one writing at leisure the dictation. of 
his master4 Justin himself spe tks of the authors of the Memorrs 
as ot ἀτπομιημοι εύσαντεν,5 and the expression was then and 
afterwards constantl, in use amongst ecclestastieal and other 
writers © 

This ttle, ἡλίοις of the stposths, howescr  althoush the 
most appropriate to merc recollections of the lift and teriching of 
Jesus, evidently could not be applied to works ranking as canonical 
Gospels, but, in fact, excludes such an ἄρσις ind the whole of 
Justin’s vicws regarding Holy Scnpture prove that he saw in the 
Memoirs mercly records from memory to assist memory He 
does not call them ypadaé, but adheres always to the familar 
name of ͵ἀπομνημοι εἔματα, and whilst his constant appeals to a 


* Credner, Bertrage, 1, p 105 “Lusebius, ZL ym 39 : 

3/b,. 8 4 Jb v1 ὃς 5 [fel ,1 33 

°Credner, Betragz,1, p τος, Geek A” 2 Kanon, p 127 Reuss, 7% st 
du Canon, p §3f , Westcott, On the Canon, Ρ 95, ποῖ τ The Clementine 
Recognitions (1 1) make the Apostle Peter say Zt consuetudine J ahurcverba 
domint met, gue ab tpso audteram revocare ad memoriam 
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whitten source show very clearly his abandonment of oral tradition, 
there 1s nothmg m the name of his records which can identify 
them with our Gospels 

Justin designates the source of his quotations ten times, the 
Memous of the Apostles,* and five times he calls it simply the 
“ Memours ”? He says, upon one occasion, that these Meniours were 
composed “by his Apostles and their followers,”3 but except in one 
place to which we have already referred, and which we shall hereafter 
fully examine, he never mentions the author’s name, nor does he 
ever give any more precise information regarding their composition 
It has been argued that, in saying that these Memoirs were 
recorded by the Apostles and their followers, Justin intentionally 
and literally described the four canonical Gospels, the first and 
fourth of which are ascribed to Apostles and the other two to 
Mark and Luke, the followers of Apostles , but such an inference 
is equally forced and unfounded The language itself forbids this 
explanation, for Justin does not speak mdefinitely of Memours of 
Apostles and their followers, but of Memoirs of 216 Apostles, 
mvariably using the article which refers the Memoirs to the 
collective body of the Apostles Moreover, the incorrectness of 
such an inference 1s manifest from the fact that circumstances are 
stated by Justin as derived from these Memoirs, which do not 
exist in our Gospels at all, and which, indeed, are contradictory to 
them Vast numbers of spurious writings, moreover, bearing the 
names of Apostles and their followers, and claiming more or less 
direct apostolic authority, were in circulation in the early Church 
Gospels according to Peter,+ to Thomas,5 to James,® to Judas,7 
according to the Apostles, or according to the Twelve,’ to 
Barnabas,? to Matthias,?° to Nicodemus,” etc , and ecclesiastical 


* Apol ,1 66, 67, οἴ 1 33, Dial ¢ 77, 88, 100, tor, 102, 103, 104, and 
twice in 106 ? Dtal , 103, 105, thrice 107 
3 Ἔν γὰρ τοῖς ἀπομνημονευμασι ἀ φημι ὑπὸ τῶν ἀποστόλων αὐτοῦ καὶ τῶν 
ἐκείνοις παρακολουθησαντων συντεταχθαι, κτλ Deal, τὸ 
4 Eusebus, H 5, ui, 3, 25, v1 12, Hieron, De Vor 711,1, Origen, in 
Afatth κα τῇ 
5 Eusebius, 5 £, m, 25, Ongen, Hom 1 τῷ Lucam, Treneeus, Adv 
ae »1 20, cf Tischendorf, Zvang Apoci , 1853, proleg, p χλλν ff , 
W aun wit den, τὲ 5. w,p 89f , Hieron, Pref τὴ Matth 
ἐς pais Evang Apocr proleg,p . ff , Epiphanius, Her , Ixxix , 
, etc ‘ 
7 Treneus, ddv Hes ,.1 31, § 1, Epphanwus, Ye - 
δοκεῖ, pares ae »1 31, pip F » xaxvin, § 1, Theo 
Origen, Hom 1 in Litcam, Heron, Pref i Matth , Adv Pel. 
im, Fabricius, Cod Afocr N T,1 Pp ee £ ' iit 
9 rue Gelaszz, vi, ὃ 10 
* Ongen, fom 1 τῷ Lucam, Eusebus, α΄ ΖΦ, πὶ, 26, Deciet Gel, 
ΤΕ ae » Lief in Matth , er eee take ee 
this be not its most ancient title, the Gospel 
pel is τῇ the Prologue 
directly ascribed to Nicodemus The superscription which this ἘΞ ἐρμ αι ες 
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writers bear abundant testimony to the early and rapid growth ‘of 
apocryphal literature The very names of most of such apocry- 
phal Gospels are lost, whilst of others we possess considerable 
information , but nothing 1s more certain than the fact that there 
existed many works bearing names which render the attempt to 
mterpret the title of Justin’s-Gospel as a description of the four 
in our canon quite unwariantable The words of Justin evidently 
imply simply that the source of his quotations 1s the collective 
recollections of the Apostles, and those who followed them, regard- 
ing the life and teaching of Jesus 

The title, Aemorzs of the Apostles, by no means indicates a 
plurality of Gospels <A single passage has been pointed out in 
which the Memoirs are said to have been called εὐαγγέλια in 
the plural “ For the Apostles in the Memorrs composed by them, 
which aie called Gospels,”? etc The last expression, ἅ καλεῖται 
εὐαγγέλια, as many scholars have declared, 1s probably an 
interpolation It 15, τῇ all likelihood, a gloss on the margin of 
some old MS which some copyist afterwards inserted τῇ the text 3 
If Justin really stated that the Memoirs were called Gospels, it 
seems incomprehensible that he should never call them so himself 
In no other place in his writings does he apply the plural to them, 
but, on the contrary, we find Trypho refeiring to the “so-called 
Gospel,” which he states that he has carefully read,# and which, of 
course, can only be Justin’s “ Memoirs”, and, again, in another 
part of the same dialogue, Justin quotes passages which are 
written “in the Gospel”5 (ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ γέγραπτα) The 
term “‘ Gospel ” 1s nowhere else used by Justin in reference to a 
written record® In no case, however, considenng the numerous 
Gospels then in circulation, and the fact that many of these, 
different from the canonical Gospels, are known to have been 


Gospel bears in the form now extant, ὑπομνήματα τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ, recalls the titles of Justin's Memoirs  Tischendorf, Zvang 
Apocr ,p 203 f, cf Proleg, Ὁ liv ff Fabricius, Cod Apocr N 7,1, 
p 213 ff , Thilo, Cod Afosn N T,p crvm-crlu, p 487 ff 

*Lukhe1 1, Ireneeus, ddv Hei ,1 20, § 1, Ongen, Hom 1 in Lucam 
Eusebius, H #,i1 3, 25, 1v 22, vi 12, Fabricius, Cod Apocr NT, 
Thilo, Cod Afpocr N T , Tischendorf, Avang Apoc 

5 Ol yap ἀπόστολοι ἐν τοῖς γενομένοις ὑπ’ αὐτῶν ἀπομνημονεύμασιν, ἃ καλεῖται 
εὐαγγέλα κτλ Afol,1 66 

3 An instance of such a gloss getting mto the text occurs in Dral 107, 
where in a reference to Jonah’s prophecy that Nineveh should perish in three 
days, according to the version of the Is. which Justin always quotes, there 1s 
a former marginal gloss ‘in other versions forty,” mcorporated parenthetically 
with the text 

4 τὰ ἐν τῷ λεγομένῳ εὐαγγελίῳ παραγγέλματα κτλ Deal ς Tr, 10 

5 Dial , 100 

ὁ There 15 one reference in the singular to the Gospel in the fragment De 
Rest? , 10, which 1s of doubtful authenticity 
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extlusively used by distinguished contemporaries of Justin, and by 
various communities of Christians in that day, could such an 
expression be taken as a special indication of the canonical 
Gospels*? 

Describing the religious practices amongst Christians in another 
place, Justin states that, at then assemblies on Sundays, “the 
Memowrs of the Apostles or the writings of the prophets are read 
as Iqng as time permits”? This, however, by no means identifies 
the Memoirs with the canonical Gospels, for it 1s well known that 
many writmgs which have been excluded from the canon were 
publicly read m the churches until very long after Justin’s day 
We have already met with several instances of this Eusebius 
mentions that the Epistle of the Roman Clement was publicly 
read in churches in his time,3 and he quotes an Epistle of 
Dionysius of Corinth to Soter, the Bishop of Rome, which states 
that fact for the purpose of “showing that it was the custom to 
read it in the churches, even from the earliest times ”# Dionysius 
likewise mentions the public reading of the Epistle of Soter to the 
Corinthians Epiphanuus refers to the reading in the churches of 
the Epistle of Clement,5 and τὸ continued to be so read in Jerome’s 
day*® In hke manner the Shepherd of Hermas,’ the “ Apocalypse 
of Peter,”8 and othe: works excluded from the canon, were publicly 
read in the church in early days? It 1s certain that Gospels which 
did not permanently secure a place 1n the canon, such as the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, the Gospel accoiding to Peter, the 
Gospel of the Ebionites, and many kindred Gospels, which in 


* Credner argues that, had Justin intended such a limitation, he must have 
said, ἃ καλεῖται τὰ τέσσαρα εὐαγγέλια = Gesch d N T Kan,p τὸ 

5 τὰ ἀπομνημονεύματα τῶν ἀποστόλων, ἣ τὰ συγγράμματα τῶν προφητῶν 
ἀναγινώσκεται μέχρις ἐγχωρεῖ Apol,1 67 

3H #,m 16 

4H ΙΝ 23 

5 Ha? , xxx 15 

6 De Va Til, 15 auc 171 71011711ε{{15 ecclesees publece legete ” 

7 Eusebuus, H £, 11 3, Hieron, De Vea Jl, 10 

8Sozom , HY £, vu 19, Canon Matzator , Tregelles, p, 56 f 

9 The Shepherd of Hermas and the Apocalypse of Peter are enumerated 
amongst the books of Holy Sciipture in the Stichometry of the Codex 
Clas amontanus (ed Tischendorf, p 469, cf Credner, Gesch MN T Kan, Ὁ 
175 f ), and the latter 1s placed amongst the αντιλεγόμενα in the Stichometry 
of Nicephorus, together with the Apocalypse of John and the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews (Credner, Zz Gesch αὐ Kan, Ὁ 117 ff) In the Can 
Murat the Apoc of Peter 1s received along with that of John, although some 
abject to its being read in the Church (Caz Afurat, Tregelles, p 65, 
Credner, Gesch N T Kan, p 175 f) Tischendorf conjectures that the 
Apocalypse of Peter may have been inserted between the Ep of Barnibis and 
the Shepherd of Hermas, where six pages ire missing in the Codex Sznaztzcts 
(Nov Test Sinait , Lapse, 1863, Proleg, p 1.1 ) 
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early times were exclusively used by various communities,’ mfist 
have been read at their public assemblies The public reading of 
Justin’s Memonrs, therefore, does not prove anything, for this 
practice was by no means limited to the works now in our‘canon 

The idea of attributing inspiration to the Memoirs, or to any 
other work of the Apostles, with the single exception, as we shall 
presently see, of the Apocalypse of John,? which, as prophecy, 
entered within his hmits, was quite foreign to Justin, who recog- 
mised the Old Testament alone as the mspired Word of God 
Indeed, as we have already said, the very name “ Memoirs” in 
itself excludes the thought of mspiration, which Justin attributed 
only to prophetic writings ; and he could not in any way regard 
as inspired the wntten tradition of the Apostles and their followers, 
or a mere record of the words of Jesus On the contrary, he 
held the accounts of the Apostles to be credible solely from their 
being authenticated by the Old Testament, and he clearly states 
that he believes the facts recorded in the Memoirs because the 
spirit of prophecy had already foretold them3 According to 
Justin, the Old Testament contained all that was necessary for 
salvation, and its prophecies are the sole criterion of truth the 
Memoirs, and even Christ himself, beg merely its interpreters 4 
He says that Christ commanded us not to put faith in human 
doctrines, but in those proclaimed by the holy prophets, and 
taught by himself5 Prophecy and the words of Chust himself 
are alone of dogmatic value , all elseis human teaching Indeed, 
from a passage quoted with approval by Irenzeus, Justin, in his 
lost work against Marcion, said “1 would not have believed the 
Lord himself if he had proclazmed any other God than the 
Creator—that is to say, the God of the Old Testament "6 

That Justin does not mention the name of the author of the 
Memorrs would, in any case, render any argument as to their 
identity with our canonical Gospels inconclusive , but the total 
omission to do so is the more remarkable from the circumstance 
that the names of Old Testament writers constantly occu: in his 


* Cf Ireneus, Adv Hai ,1 26, ὃ 2,1, 11,§7, Ongen, Comm an Ezech , 
λιν 7, Eusebius, 2 £2, πὶ 25, 27, vi 12, Eprphanius, He , xxiv 9, 
aar 3, 13 f , Theodoret, He» Fab, u 22, Hieron, Adv Pelag,w 2, 
Comm in Matth >. 13 

? Dial ¢ 77 , 81 

3 Apol ,1 33, cf Deal ς Ti , 119, Apol,1 32, Dial ς Τὴ, 48, 

4 Cf Apol , 1 30, 32, 52, 53, 61, Deal ¢ 71, 32, 43, 48, 100 a 

5 eretdn οὐκ ἀνθρωπείοις διδάγμασι κεκελεύσμεθα ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦ Χριστοῦ 
πείθεσθαι, ἀλλὰ τοῖς δια τῶν μακαρίων προφητῶν κηρυχθεῖσι καὶ δι’ αὐτοῦ 
διδαχθεῖσι Dial c 77 , 48 

6 Kal καλῶς ο Ἰουστῖνος ἐν τῶ πρὸς Mapnlwva συντάγματί φησιν ‘Ore αὐτῷ τῷ 
κυρίῳ οὐκ ἂν ἐπείσθην, ἄλλον θεὸν καταγγέλλοντι παρὰ τὸν δημιουργὸν 
Adv Her,w 6,82 Eusebus, H #,1v 18 
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writings Semisch counts 197 quotations of the Old Testament, 
in which Justin refers to the author by name, or to the book, and 
only 117 in which he omits to do 50,1 and the latter number might 
be reduced by considering the nature of the passages cited, and 
the inutility of repeating the-reference ? When it 1s considered, 
therefore, that notwithstanding the nymerous quotations and refer- 
ences to facts of Christian history, all purporting to be derived 
from, the Memoirs, he absolutely never, except in the one 
instance referred to, mentions an autho1’s name, or specifies more 
clearly the nature of the source, the inference must not only be 
that he attached small importance to the Memonurs, but also that 
he was actually ignorant of the author’s name, and that his Gospel 
had no more definite superscription Upon the theory that the 
Memoirs of the Apostles were simply our four canonical Gospels, 
the singularity of the omission 15 increased by the diversity of con- 
tents and of authors, and the consequently greater necessity and 
probability that he should, upon certain occasions, distinguish 
between them The fact 1s that the only wnting of the New 
Testament to which Justin refers by name 15, as we have already 
mentioned, the Apocalypse, which he attributes to “a certain man 
whose name was John, one of the Apostles of Chmst, who 
prophesied by a revelation made to him,” εἰ 8 The manner in 
which John 1s here mentioned, after the Memoirs had been so 
constantly indefinitely referred to, clearly shows that Justin did not 
possess any Gospel also attributed to John That he does name 
John, however, as author of the Apocalypse, and so frequently 
refers to Old Testament writers by name, yet never identtfies the 
autho of the Memorrs, 1s quite irreconcilable with the 1dea that they 
were the canonical Gospels 

It 1s perfectly clear, however and this 1s a point of very great 
importance, upon which critics of otherwise widely diverging views 
are agreed that Justin quotes from a wrzfen source, and that oral 
tradition 1s eacluded from his system He not only does not, like 
Papias, attach value to tradition, but, on the contrary, he affirms 
that in the Memorrs 1s recorded “ everything that concerns our 


*Semisch, Denkwusd Justenus, p 84 

? It is not requisite that we should in detail refute the groundless argument 
that the looseness of Justin’s quotations from the Old Testament justifies the 
assumption that his evangelical quotations, notwithstanding their disagreement 
and almost universal inaccuracy, are taken from our Gospels Those, however, 
who desire to examine the theory further may be referred to Semisch, Deze ap 
Denkw ad Mart Justinus, pp 239-273, and Bindemann, 7h Stud u 
Krittken, 1842, Ὁ 412 ff, on the affirmative side, and to its refutation by 
Hilgenfeld, Dee νυ Justin’s, pp 46-62, Theol Jahrb , 1850, pp 385-439, 
567-578 , and Credner, Bezt age, τὶ 

3 Καὶ ἐπειδὴ καὶ παῤ ἡμῖν ἀνήρ τις, ὦ ὄνομα Ἰωάννης, els τῶν ἀποστόλων τοῦ 
Χριστοῦ, ἐν ἀποκαλύψει γενομένη αὐτῶ, κτλ Dial c 7), 81 
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Savio Jesus Christ ”* He constantly refers to them, directly, ‘as 
the somce of his information regarding the history of Jesus, and 
distmetly states that he has denved his quotations from them 
There 1s no reasonable ground for affirming that Justin supple- 
mented or modificd the contents of the Memoirs by oral 
tradition It must, therefore, be remembered, mn considering the 
natuic of these Memons, that the facts of Chistian history and 
the sayings of Jesus are derived from a determinate written soprce, 
and are quoted as Justin found them there ‘Those who attempt 
to explain the divergences of Justin’s quotations from the canonical 
Gospels, which they still maintain to have been his Memorrs, on 
the plea of oral tradition, defend the identity at the expense of the 
authonty of the Gospels ; for nothing could more forcibly show 
Justin’s disregard and disrespect for the Gospels than would the 
fact that, possessmg them, he not only never names their authors, 
but considers himself at berty continually to contradict, modify, 
and revise their statements 

As we have already remarked, when we examine the contents 
of the Afmorns of th Apostles though Justin’s numerous quota- 
tions, we find that many parts of the Gospel narratives are 
apparently quite unknown, whilst, on the other hand, we mect 
with facts of evangelical history which arc foreign to the canonical 
Gospels, and others which are contradictory of Gospel statements 
Justin’s quotations, almost without exception, vary more or less 
from the parallels in the canonical text, and often these vanations 
are consistently repeated by himself, and are found in other works 
about his tme Moreover, Justin quotes expressions of Jesus 
which are not found in our Gospels at ἃ} The omissions, 
though often very singular, supposing the canonical Gospels 
before him, and almost imexplhicable when it 15 considered 
how important they would often have been to his argument, 
necd not, as meicly negative evidence, be dwelt on here, 
but we shall briefly ilustrate the other peculiarities of Justin's 
quotations 

The only genealogy of Jesus which τς recognised by Justin 1s 
tiaced through the Vingin Mary 5110 it 15 who 15 descended from 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and from the house of David, and 
Joseph 15 completely set aside - Jesus “was born of a virgin of 
the hneage of Abraham and tribe of Judah and of David, Chnist, 
the Son of God”3 “Jesus Christ, the Son of God, has been 


I 2 a A a. 
ol ἀπομνημονεύσαντες πάντα τὰ περὶ τοῦ σωτῆρος ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ 


ἐδίδαξαν ΑἸδοῖ,κ 33 


* Dial ¢ J) 23, 43 twicc, 45 tice, 100 twice, 101, 120, Afo/,1 32, ef 
Matt 1 1-16, Luke m 23-28 ; ἘΞΕΊΗ ΡΠ ΤΡ 


3 εἰς τὸν διὰ τῆς απὸ τοῦ γένους τοῦ ’ABpad js ᾿Ιού 
By, καὶ φυλῆς ᾿Ιούδα, καὶ Δαβὶδ 
παρθένου γεννηθέντα υἱὸν τοῦ Οεοῦ Saari Dial ζ % » 43 ᾿ 
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bain without sin, of a virgin sprung from the lineage of Abraham Ἢ 
“For of the virgin of the seed of Jacob, who was the father of 
Judah, who, as we have shown, was the father of the Jews, by the 
power of God was he canceived, and Jesse was his forefather 
according to the prophecy, and he (Jesus) was the son of Jacob 
and Judah according to successtve descent”? ‘The genealogy of 
Jesus in the canonical Gospels, on the contrary, 1s traced solely 
through Joseph, who alone 15 stated to be of the lineage of David 3 
The’ genealogies of Matthew and Luke, though differing in 
several important pots, at least agree in excluding Mary That 
of the third Gospel commences with Joseph, and that of the first 
ends with him ‘And Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, 
of whom was born Jesus, who 15 called Christ ’”* The angel who 
warns Joseph not to put away his wife addresses him as “ Joseph, 
thou son of David ",5 and the angel Gabriel, who, according to the 
third Gospel, announces to Mary the supernatural conception, 1s 
sent “to a virgin espoused to a man whose name was Joseph, of 
the house of David” So persistent, however, is Justin in 
ignoring this Davidic descent through Joseph that not only does 
he at least eleven times trace it through Mary, but his Gospel 
matenally differs from the canonical, where the descent of Joseph 
from David 1s mentioned by the latter In the third Gospel 
Joseph goes to Judea, “unto the city of David, which 1s called 
Bethlehem, because he was of the house and lineage of David ”7 
Justin, however, simply states that he went “to Bethlehem for 
his descent was from the tribe of Judah, which inhabited that 
region ’”® There can be no doubt that Justin not only did not 
derive his genealogies from the canonical Gospels, but that, on the 
contrary, the Memorrs, from which he did learn the Davidic descent 
through Mary only, differed persistently and materially from them 

Many traces still exist to show that the view of Justin’s 
Memos of the Apostles of the Davidic descent of Jesus through 
Mary instead ef through Joseph, as the canonical Gospels 
represent it, was anciently held in the Church  Apocryphal 
Gospels of early date, based without doubt upon more ancient 
evangelical works, are still extant, in which the genealogy of Jesus 
15 traced, as in Justin’s Memoirs, through Mary One of these 
is the Gospel of James, commonly called the Protevangehum, a 
work referred to by ecclesiastical writers of the third and fourth 
centuries,9 and which Tischendorf even ascribes to the first three 


τ Dial ¢ 77,23  * Apol,1 32 3 Matt 1 1-16, cf Luke m 23-28 

4 Matt 1 16, cf Lukem 23 5 Matt 1 20 6 Luke1 27 

7Luhen 4 8 Dial ς Tr, 78 

9Clemens, Al, Strom, vu 16, § 93, Ongen, Comm im Matth m , 
Epiphanius, Ha , Ιχχιν, § 5, cf Fabncius, Cod Apocos N T,1,p 30ff , 
Thilo, Cod Apocs N 7 proleg, xiv ff 
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decades of the second century,? in which Mary 15 stated to be «οὗ 
the lineage of David? She 15 also described as of the royal race 
and family of David in the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary ,3 and 
in the Gospel of pseudo-Matthew her Davidic descent 19. promt- 
nently mentioned+ There can be no doubt that all of these 
works are based upon earlier orginals,5 and there 1s no reason 
why they may not have been drawn from the same source from 
which Justin deryed his version of the genealogy in contradiction 
to the Synoptics ὅ : 

In the narrative of the events which preceded the birth of 
Jesus, the first Gospel describes the angel as appearing only to 
Joseph and explaining the supernatural conception,? and the 
author seems to know nothing of any announcement to Mary 8 
The third Gospel, on the contrary, does not mention any such 
angelic appearance to Joseph, but represents the angel as 
announcing the conception to Mary herself alone® Justin’s 
Memoirs know of the appearances, both to Joseph and to Mary , 
but the words spoken by the angel on each occasion differ 
matenally from those of both Gospels’? In this place only one 
point, however, can be noticed Justin descnbes the angel as 


*Wannwodnus w,p 68, οἵ Bzangha Apocr Proleg pw ff 

5 Kal ἐμνήσθη ο tepeds τῆς ταιδὸς Mapiap, ὅτι ἦν εκ τῆς φυλῆς Δαβιδ,, 7d 
Protevangelium Jacob1,~ Tischendorf, Zrangeha Afocr . Ὁ 19 f Fabnews, 
Cod Afar Δ T,1,p 90 

3 Maria de sturperga et faneha Dad ortunda Lvang de Natw 
eee 1, Fabricius, Cod .ffocr N 7,1, p 19, Tischendorf, ἔς por , 

10 

4 Pseudo Matth Evang,1,.m, ete , Tischendorf, £e Afocr, p 54» 
73, οἵ Hest de Nat Mai et ad Inf Sal,x.u, Thilo, Cod ap N T, 
P 374 Regarding the antiquity of some of these works, cf Tischendorf, £1 
Apo Prokg,p ~~ fi 

5 Hilgenfeld, Dre ow Justin's, p 154 ff Wilgenfeld conjectures that the 
Protevangelium mary να been based upon the Gnostic work, the Téa 
Maplas mentioned by Epiphanius, or on the Gospel according to Peter, 74 
p 15off , cf ceo Der Ursprung, p 84 ff —Tischendorf, as widen, 
us w,p 7 

© Several of the Fathers in ke manner assert the Dasidic descent through 
Mary _Irenreus states that she was “ οὗ the hneqge of David’ (οὗτος ἐστι; εκ 
τῆς Δαβὶδ παρθένου γενόμενος Adv Her, um, 21, § 5), and he argues 
that the Davidic descent through the Virgin wis clearly mdicated by prophecy 
The same argument 15 taken up by Tertullian, who distinctly trices the descent 
of Chnist through Mary (er stzrfe autem Jesse deputatum per Alartam ina 
censendum = Adv Marconem,m 17 Eundemer genere David secundum 
Afaria censum, Ib, τὶ cf » 8) Itismost probable that both Ireneus and 
Tertullian, who were well acquainted with the writings of Justin, followed him in 
this matter, for they very closely adopt his arguments © They my, however, 
have known apocryphal works contuming the Davidic descent through Mar) 
They certainly did not derive 1t from the canonical Gospels 

7 Matt 1 20f 8 Cf Matt 1 18 9Luke: 26f,cf n 5-6 

Ὁ Apol ,1 33, Dial ¢ T , 78, 100 
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saying to Mary, “ ‘ Behold, thou shalt conceive of the Holy Ghost, 
and shalt bear a son, and he shall be called the Son of the Highest, 
and thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people 
from thetr sins,’ as they taught who recorded everything that con- 
cerns our Saviour Jesus Christ ”* Now, this is a clear and direct 

> quotation, but, besides distinctly jiffering in form from our 
Gospels, τὸ presents the important peculiarity that the words, “ for 
he shall save his people fiom their sins,” are not, in Luke, 
addressed to Mary at all, but that they occur in the first Gospel 
in the address of the angel to Joseph ? 

These words, however, are not accidentally inserted in this 
place, for we find that they are joined in the same manner to the 
address of the angel to Mary in the Protevangehum of James 
*‘ For the power of the Lord will overshadow thee , wherefore also 
that holy thing which 1s born of thee shall be called the Son of 
the Highest, and thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save 
his people from their sins ”3 Tischendorf states his own opinion 
that this passage 15 a recollection of the Protevangehum uncon- 
sciously added by Justin to the account in Luke,‘ but the arbitrary 
nature of the limitation “ unconsciously ” (ohne dass er sich dessen 
bewusst war) here is evident There 15 a point in connection with 
this which ments a moment’s attention In the text of the 
Protevangelium, edited by Tischendorf, the angel commences his 
address to Mary by saying, “ Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found 
favour before the Lord, and thou shalt conceive of His Word” 
(καὶ συλλήψῃ ἐκ λόγου αὐτοῦ) 5 Now, Justm, after quoting 

* the passage above, continues to argue that the Spit and the 
power of God must not be misunderstood to mean anything else 
than the Word, who 15 also the first-born of God, as the prophet 
Moses declared, and it was this which, when it came upon the 
Virgin and overshadowed her, caused her to conceive® The 

» occurrence of the singular expression in the /yvotevangehum 


* ΣΙδού συλλήψη ἐν γαστρὶ ἐκ πνεύματος ἁγίου, καὶ τέξη υἱὸν, καὶ vids ὑψίστου 
ἀληθήσεται και καλέσεις τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ ᾽Ιησοῦν αὐτὸς γὰρ σώσει τὸν λαὸν αὐτοῦ 
ἀπὸ τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν αὐτῶν ὡς οἱ ἀπομνημονεύσαντες πάντα τὰ περὶ τοῦ σωτῆρος 
ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ ἐδίδαξαν Apol,1 33 

5 Matt 1 21 

3 Δύναμις γὰρ κυρίου ἐπισκιάσει σοι διὸ καὶ τὸ γεννώμενον ἐκ σοῦ ἀγιον 
κληϑήσεται νιὸς ὑψίστου καὶ καλέσεις τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦν αὐτὸς γὰρ σώσει 
τὸν λαὸν αὐτοῦ απὸ τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν αὐτῶ Priotev Jacobz, »1 , Tischendorf, 
Evang Apocr ,p 22, Fabricius, Cod Apocs N 7 ,1,p 93 

4 Wann wurden, us τὸ, Ὁ 77 

5 Protev Jac, xi , Tischendorf, Hvang <Afocr , p 21 f The peculiar 
expression 15 wanting in most of the other known MSS 

ὅ πὸ πνεῦμα οὖν καὶ τὴν δύναμιν τὴν παρὰ τοῦ θεοῦ οὐδὲν ἄλλο νοῆσαι θέμις ἢ 
τὸν λόγον, ὃς καὶ πρωτότοκος TH θεῷ ἐστι, ὡς Μωσῆς o προδεδηλωμένος προφήτης 
ἐμήνυσε Kat τοῦτο, ἐλθὸν ἐπὶ τὴν παρθένον και ἐπισκιάσαν, κτλ Apol ,1 33 

oO 
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and the similar explanation of Justin immediately accompanying a 
variation from our Gospels, which is equally shared by the 
apocryphal work, strengthens the suspicion of a similarity of 
origin Justin’s divergences from the Potevangeiium prevent our 
supposing that, in its present state, τ could have been the actual 
source of his quotations , batt the wide differences which exist 
between the extant MSS of the /rotevangelum show that even 
the most ancient does not present it in its original form Τί 15 
much more probable that Justin had before him a still older work, 
to which both the Proevangelaum and the third Gospel were 
indebted 

Justin’s account of the removal of Joseph to Bethlehem 1s 
pecuhar, and evidently 1s derived from a distinct uncanonical 
source It may be well to present his account and that of Luke 
side by side 


Justin) DiaL c TR 78 LUKE It I-5 


On the occasion of the first census I there went out a decree 
which was taken 22 /udea (ἐν ry | from Cesar Augustus that a// the 
Ἰουδαίᾳ) world (πᾶσαν τὴν οἰκουμένην) should 

be enrolled 
2 «And this census was first 
under Cyrenwus (fast Procusator | made when Cyremus was Gover yor 
(ἐπίτροπος) of Judea  Apol,1 34), | (ἡγεμών) of Syrza 4 And Joseph 
Joseph had gone up from Nazareth, | went up from Galilee, out of the 


where he dwelt, city of Nazareth into Judzea, zzto 
to Bethlehem, from whence he was, | the City of David, which is called 
to enrol himself, Bethlehem , 


for Ins descent was from the tribe | because he was of the house and 
of Judah, which inhabited that | lmeage of David, 5 to enrol him- 
region self 


Attention has already been drawn to the systematic manner in 
which the Davidic descent of Jesus 1s traced by Justin through 
Mary, and to the suppression in this passage of all that might 
seem to indicate a claim of descent through Joseph As the con- 
tinuation of a peculiar representation of the history of the infancy 
of Jesus, differmg materially from that of the Synoptics, it 1 
impossible to regard this, with its remarkable vanations, as an 
arbitrary correction by Justin of the canonical text, and we must 
hold it to be derived from a different source perhaps, indeed, one 
of those from which Luke’s Gospel itself first drew the elements 
of the narrative, and this persuasion increases as further variations 
in the earlier history, presently to be considered, are taken into 
account It 15 not necessary to enter mto the question of the 
correctness of the date of this census, butit is evident that Justin’s 
Memonrs clearly and deliberately modify the canonical narrative 
The limitation of the census to Judea, mstead of extending it to 
the whole Roman Empire, the designation of Cyremwus as 
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ἐλίτροπος of Judeea instead of ἡγεμών of Syma, and the 
careful suppression of the Davidic element in connection with 
Joseph, indicate a peculiar written source different from the 
Synopttcs 

Had Justin departed from the account in Luke with the view of 
correcting maccurate statements, tle matter might have seemed 
more consistent with the use of the third Gospel, although, at the 
same time, it might have evinced but little reverence for it as a 
canonical work On the contrary, howevei, the statements of 
Justin are still more inconsistent with history than those in Luke, 
inasmuch as, so far from being the first Procurator of Judea, as 
Justin’s narrative states in opposition to the third Gospel, Cyrenius 
never held that office, but was really, later, the imperial proconsul 
over Syria, and, as such, when Judzea became a Roman province 
after the banishment of Archelaus, had the power to enrol the 
inhabitants, and instituted Capomnuus as first Procurator of Judea 
Justin’s statement involves the position that at one and the same 
time Herod was the King, and Cyremus the Roman Procurator of 
Judea’ In the same spint, and departing from the usual narra- 
tive of the Synoptics, which couples the birth of Jesus with “ the 
days of Herod the King,” Justin, in another place, states that 
Chnst was born “under Cyrenius”? Justin evidently adopts, 
without criticism, a narrative which he found in his Memorrs, and 
does not merely correct and remodel a passage of the third Gospel, 
but, on the contrary, seems altogether ignorant of it 

The genealogies of Jesus in the first and third Gospels differ 
irreconcileably frdm each other Justin differs from both In 
this passage another discrepancy arises While Luke seems to 
represent Nazareth as the dwelling-place of Joseph and Mary, and 
Bethlehem as the city to which they went solely on account of the 
census,3 Matthew, who appears to hnow nothing of the census, 
makes Bethlehem, on the contrary, the place of residence of 
Joseph ,4 and, on coming back from Egypt, with the evident 
intention of returning to Bethlehem, Joseph 1s warned by a dream 
to turn aside into Galilee, and he goes and dwells apparently for 
the first tme “ina city called Nazareth, that 1t might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets He shall be called a Nazarene "5 
Justin, however, goes still further than the third Gospel in his 


* Cf Joseph , Antig , xvin 1,81, Tertulhan, ddv Mare ,i.w τῷ 

5 Apol,1 46 3Luhen 4 

4 Matt un 1, cf Alford, Greel Test,1,p 14 

5 Matt 1 22 f It 1s scarcely necessary to point out that the author of 
the first Gospel quotes some apocryphal work, and that the last word is a 
total misconception of the phrase The word Ναζωραῖος should have been 


Nafipatos, and the term has nothing whatever to do with the town of 
Nazareth 
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departure from the data of Matthew, and where Luke merely 
infers, Justin distinctly asserts Nazareth to have been the dwelling- 
place of Joseph (ἔνθα ᾧκει), and Bethlehem, in contradistinction, 
the place from which he derived his origin (ὅθεν ἢν) . 

The same view 15 to be found in scveral apocryphal Gospels 
still extant In the Protevengelum of James, again, we find 
Joseph journeying to Bethlehem with Mary before the birth of 
Jesus' The census here 15 ordered by Augustus, who commands 
ὡς That all who were n Bethlehem of Judea should be enrolled,”? 
a limitation worthy of notice in comparison with that of Justin 
In hke manner the Gospel of the Nativity © This Gospel represents 
the parents of Mary as living in Nazareth, in which place she was 
boin,3 and it 1s here that the angel Gabriel announces to her 
the supernatural conception+ Joseph goes to Bethlehem to set 
his house in order and prepare what 1s necessary for the marriage, 
but then returns to Nazareth, where he remains with Mary until 
her time was nearly accomplished, “when Joseph, having taken 
his wife, with whatever else was necessary, went to the city of 
Bethlehem, whence he was "6 The phrase “ wxde tpse erat” recalls 
the ὅθεν ἣν of Justin 7 

As we continue the narrative of the birth and infancy of Jesus 
we meet with further variations from the account in the canomcail 
Gospels for which the preceding have prepared us, and which 
indicate that Justin’s Memoirs certainly differed from them 


Justin Dita 78 


But the child having been born in 
Bethlehem—for Joseph, not being 
able to find a lodging in the villige, 
lodged in a certan cave near the 
village, and then while they were 
there Mary had brought forth the 
Christ and had placed him in 1 
manger, etc 


LUKE I 7 
And she brought forth her first- 
born son, and wmpped him im 


swaddhing clothes and laid him in 
the manger, because there wis no 
room in the inn 


*Piotev Jac, su, cf ~~, Fabnems, Cod Afor N T,1,p 103, 
Tischendorf, Evang Apocr, p 30, Ὁ 39 
* Kédevots δὲ ἐγένετο απὸ Αὐγούστου βασιλέως ἀπογραῴφεσθαι πάντας τοὺς ἐν 


Βηθλεὲμ τῆς ᾿Ιουδαίας 
3 Evang de Nativ Marie, 
Tischendorf, Evang Afocr ,p 158 

4 Bu de Nat Marte, 1. 


Protev Jac ,.0u 
and vin, cf Lvang Thome Lat, , 


5Jb,vm, 1 


© Joseph, uxore cum alts que necessaria erant assunta Bethlehem croitatem, 
unde ipse erat, tetendit Evang de Nat Mar, , Fabnws, Cod Apoc 
NV 7 ,1,p 37, Tischendorf, Ev Apoc , p 114, cf LZvang anfantye Arab, 
ἢ, Fabricius, τό, 1, p 169, Tischendorf, τό, p 171 Here Joseph goes 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, his mative city 

7Cf Ast de Nat Mar et de Inf Salv,xm “ Necesse autem fuerat, ut 
et Joseph cum Maria pi oficisceretur in Bethlehem, quia eainde erat, et Maria 
de τῷ Juda et de domo ας patria David” Thilo, Cod Apor N 7, 
P 374 
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* At least it 1s clear that these particulars of the birth of Jesus 
not taking place in Bethlehem itself, but m a cave (ἐν ὁ" ηλαίῳ) 
near the village, because Joseph could not find a lodging there 
are not dered from our Gospels, and here even Semisch? 1s 
forced to abandon his theory that Justin’s variations arise merely 
from imperfectly quoting from memery, and to conjecture that he 
must have adopted tradition It has, however, been shown that 
Justin himself distinctly excludes tradition, and in this case, more- 
over, there are many special reasons for believing that he quotes 
from a written source Ewald rightly pomts out that here, and in 
other passages where, in common with ancient ecclesiastical 
writers, Justin departs from our Gospels, the variation can in no 
way be referred to oral tradition ,? and, moreover, that when 
Justin proves} from Isaiah ax 16 that Christ ast be born in 
a cave, he thereby shows how certainly he found the fact of the 
cave in his witten Gospel# The whole argument of Justin 
eacludes the idea that he could avail himself of mere tradition 
He maintains that everything which the prophets had foretold of 
Christ had actually been fulfilled, and he perpetually refers to the 
Memorrs and other written documents for the verification of his 
assertions He either refers to the prophets for the confirmation 
of the Memoirs or shows in the Memorrs the narrative of facts 
which are the accomplishment of prophecies, but m both cases 
it 1s manifest that there must have been a record of the facts 
which he mentions There can be no doubt that the circum- 
stances we have just quoted, and which are not found 1m the 
canonical Gospels, must have been narrated 1n Justin’s Memoirs 

We find, again, the same variations as im Justin 1 several 
extant apocryphal Gospels The Protevangelium of James 
represents the birth of Jesus as taking place in a cave ,5 so, also, 
the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy,® and several others7 This 
uncanonical detail 1s also mentioned by several of the Fathers, 
Ongen and Eusebius both stating that the cave and the manger 
were still shown in their day ὃ Tischendorf does not hesitate to 


* Den! wurdigl d Marit Just, p 390f 

5. Jahrb bibl Wass, 1853-54, p 60 

3 Dial 71, cf 7o 476, p 60,anm 1 

5 Protev Jac, xvm , Fabricius, Cod dApfocs N 7, 1, p 105, Tischen- 
dorf, Lvang sApocr ,p 32 
᾿. Evang Infantie Arab,u,m , Fabricius, τό, 1. Ὁ τόοῦ, Tischendorf, 
2#,p if 

1 Pseudo-Matt Ev, xm, xiv , Tischendorf, 2, p 74 f , Historia 
Josepht Fab Ligt, vu , Tischendorf, 2d, p 118, Ast de Nat Mar et de 
lif Salv,xw , Thilo, Cod Apocrn Δ T,p 381 

8 Origen, Contra Cels,1 51, Eusebius, Veta Const, 40f Their only 
variation from Justin’s account 1s, that they speak of the cave as in Beth 
lehem, while Justin describes 1t as near the village | Credner remarks that 
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affirm that Justin derived this circumstance from the Protevan- 
gelum* Justin, however, does not distinguish such a source, 
and the mere fact that we have still extant a form of that Gospel 
in which it occurs by no means justifies such a specific con- 
clusion, when so many other works, now lost, may equally have 
contained it If the fact be denved from the Profevangehum, 
that work, or whatever other apocryphal Gospel may have supplied 
it, must be admitted to have at least formed part of the AZemozrs 
of the Apostles, and with that necessary admission ends all special 
identification of the Memoirs with our canonical Gospels Much 
more probably, however, Justin quotes from the more ancient 
source from which the Protevangeum and, perhaps, Luke drew 
their narrative There can be very little doubt that the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews contained an account of the birth in 
Bethlehem, and, as it 1s at least certain that Justin quotes other 
particulars known to have been τῇ it, there 1s fair reason to suppose 
that he likewise found this fact in that work In any case, it 1s 
indisputable that he derived it from a source different from our 
canonical Gospels 

Justin does not apparently know anything of the episode of the 
shepherds of the plain, and the angelic appearance to them, 
narrated in the third Gospel ? c 

To the cave in which the infant Jesus is born came the Magi, 
but, instead of employing the phrase used by the first Gospel, 
“Magi from the East 3 (μάγοι ἀπὸ ἀνατολῶν), Justin always 
describes them as “Magi from Arabia” (μάγοι ἀπὸ ᾿Αραβίας) 
Justin 15 so punctilious that he never speaks of these Magi 
without adding “from Arabia,” except twice, where, however, he 
immediately mentions Arabia as the point of the argument for 
which they are introduced , and in the same chapter in which this 
occurs he four times calls them directly Magi from Arabia+ He 
uses this eapression not less than nine times5 That he had no 
objection to the term “the East,” and that with a different contest 
it was common to his vocabulary, 1s proved by his use of it else- 
where ® It is impossible to resist the conviction that Justin’s 
Memoirs contained the phrase, “Magi from Arabia,” which 1s 
foreign to our Gospels 


the sacredness of the spot might by that trme have attracted people, and led 
to the extension of the town in that direction, till the site might have become 
really jomed to Bethlehem  Credner, Bezfzage, 1, p 235, cf Socrates, 
HT £,1 17, Sozomen, H ΖΦ. 2, Epiphanus, He, ix 1, Hieron, 
Ep , \vin , ad Paul 

* Evang Apocrr Proleg,p xm, Wann wiiden,us τὸ, Ὁ 76 ff 

? Luke un 8, 20 3 Matt τ 1 ὁ Dial c 7), 78 

+ Dial 77; 78 four times, 88, 102, 103, 106 
: ie 76, 120, 121, 126, 140, etc,, cf Hiulgenfeld, Dre ξὺν Justin's, 
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“Again, according to Justin, the Magi see the star “in the heaven ” 
(ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ),: and not “in the East” (ἐν τῇ ἀνατολῇ), as the 
first Gogpel has it 5 “When a star rose in heaven (ἐν οὐρανῷ) at 
the time of his birth, as 1s recorded in the Memozrs of the 
Apostles”3 He apparently knows nothing of the star guiding 
them to the place where the young ghild was¢ Herod, moreover, 
questions the elders (πρεσβύτεροι)δ as to the place where the 
Christ should be born, and not the “chief priests and scribes of 
the people” (ἀρχιερεῖς καὶ γραμματεῖς τοῦ Aaov)® These diver- 
gences, taken in connection with those which are interwoven with 
the whole narrative of the birth, can only proceed from the fact 
that Justin quotes from a source different from ours 

Justin relates that when Jesus came to Jordan he was believed 
to be the son of Joseph, the carpenter, and he appeared without 
comeliness, as the Scriptures announced , “and being considered 
a carpenter for, when he was amongst men, he made carpenter’s 
works, ploughs, and yokes (ἄροτρα καὶ ζυγά), by these both 
teaching the symbols of righteousness and an active life”” These 
details are foreign to the canonical Gospels Mark has the expres- 
sion, “Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary’? but Luke 
omits it altogether9 The idea that the Son of God should do 
carpenter’s work on earth was very displeasing to many Chnistians, 
and attempts to get rid of the obnoxious phrase are evident in 
Mark Apparently the copy which Ongen used had omitted even 
the modified phrase, for he declares that Jesus himself 1s nowhere 
called a carpenter in the Gospels current in the Church © A few 
MSS are still extant without it, although it 1s found im all the 
more ancient Codices 

Traces of these details are found in several apocryphal works , 
especially in the Gospel of Thomas, where it 1s said ‘“‘ Now, his 
father was a carpenter, and made at that time ploughs and yokes” 
(ἄροτρα καὶ ζυγούς)" an account which, from the similarity of 


΄ 


* Dial 106 2 Matt u 2,cf n 9 3 Dial τοῦ 
4Matt 1 9 5 Deal 78 6 Matt nu 4 
7 και TéATOVOS νομιζομένου ταῦτα γὰρ τὰ τεκτονικὰ epya εἰργάζετο ἐν 


ἀνθρώποις ὧν, ἄροτρα καὶ ζυγά διὰ τούτων καὶ τὰ τῆς δικαιοσύνης σύμβολα 
διδάσκων, και ἐνεργῆ βίον Dal 88 

8. οὐχ οὗτός ἐστιν ὁ τέκτων, ο υἱὸς Μαρίας, Mark vi 3 

9Cf Lukem 23 

το ὅτι οὐδαμοῦ τῶν εν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις φερομένων εὐαγγελίων τέκτων αὐτὸς o 
*Incots ἀνωγέγραπται Contra Cels, vi 36, cf Credner, Beetiage,1,p 239, 
HMilgenfeld, Dze Hvv Justin's, p 152 

1 Ὃ δὲ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ τέκτων ἣν, καὶ ἐποίει ev TO καιρῶ ἐκείνω ἄροτρα καὶ ζυγούς 
ναι Thome Giece, A xm, Tischendorf, Zv Apoc ,p 144 cf , Zvang 
Thome Lat, »1 , Tischendorf, 26, p 166, Pseudo-Afatth Eu, »xxvu , 
Tischendorf, 26, p 99, Zvang Infant Aiab, xxxvm , Tischendorf, 26, 
Ῥ 193, Fabricius, Cod Apocr N 7, p 200 
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language, was in all probability derived from the same source’ as 
that of Justin The explanation which Justin adds, “by which 
he taught the symbols of mghteousness and an active life,” seems 
to indicate that he refers to a written narrative containing the 
detail, alieady, perhaps, falling into sufficient disfavour to require 
the aid of symbohical interpretation 

In the narrative of the baptism there are many peculiarities 
which prove that Justin did not derive it from our Gospels 
Thrice he speaks of John sitting by the mver Jordan ‘He cried 
as he sat by the river Jordan”, “ While he still sat by the river 
Jordan”,2, and “For when John sat by the Jordan ”3 This 
pecuhar expression, so frequently repeated, must have been derived 
from a written Gospel Then Justin, m proving that Jesus pre- 
dicted his second coming, and the reappearance of Elyah, states 
“ And therefore our Lord, in his teaching, announced that this 
should take place, saying Ehas also should come” (εἰπὼν καὶ Ἤλιίαν 
ἐλεύσεσθα) <A little lower down he again expressly quotes the 
words of Jesus ‘ For which reason our Christ declared on earth 
to those who asserted that Ehas must come before Christ Elias, 
indeed, shall come,” εἰς (Ἠλίας μὲν ἐλεύσεται. h7 A) 4 Matthew, 
however, reads“ Ehas indeed cometh,” Ἡλίας μὲν ἔρχεται, ar Δ 5 
Now, there 1s no version in which ἐλεύσεται 1s substituted or 
ἔρχεται as Justin does, but, as Credner has pointed out,® the 
whole weight of Justin’s argument lies in the use of the future 
tense As there are so many other variations in Justin’s context, 
this hkewise appears to be derived from a source different from 
our Gospels 

When Jesus goes to be baptised by John many striking 
peculiarities occur in Justin’s narrative “As Jesus went down 
to the water a fire also was kindled in the Jordan , and when he 
came up from the water the Holy Spint, like a dove, fell upon 
him, as the apostles of this very Chnist of ours wrote and at 
the same time a voice came from the heavens Thou art my 
son, this day have I begotten thee ”7 

The incident of the fire in Jordan 1s, of course, quite foreign 
to our Gospels , and, further, the words spoken by the heavenly 
voice differ from those reported by them, for, mstead of the passage 


* ὅστις ext τὸν ᾿Ιορδάνην ποταμὸν καθεζόμενος, εβόα κτλ Dual 49 

2 ἔτι αὐτοῦ καθεζομένου ἐπὶ τοῦ ᾿Ιορδάνου ποταμοῦ, κτλ “ταὶ 51 

3 "Iwavvou yop καθεζομένου επὶ τοῦ "lopddvov, κτλ Dral 88 

4 Dial 49 Sxvu 11 Many MSS add πρῶτον 6 Bertiage,1, p 219 

7 , κατελθόντος τοῦ "Inoot ἐπὶ τὸ ὕδωρ, καὶ πῦρ ανήφθη εν τῷ ᾿Ιορδάνη καὶ 

αναδύντος αὐτοῦ ἀπὸ τοῦ ὕδατος, ὡς περιστερὰν τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμα emtui ναι ew 

αὐτὸν ἔγραψαν οἱ ἀπόστολοι αὐτοῦ τούτου τοῦ Χριστοῦ ἡμῶν καὶ φωνὴ εκ τῶν 

ΔΘΑ ΠΟΣᾺ ἅμα εληλύθει ““Yids μου εἶ cu ἐγὼ σήμερον γεγέννηκά oe” 
2a. 


t 
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from Psalm 1 7, the Gospels have ‘‘ Thou art my beloved son , 
in thee I am well pleased ”* Justin repeats his version a second 
time in the same chapter, and again elsewhere he says, regarding 
the teniptation “ For this devil also, at the time when he (Jesus) 
went up from the river Jordan, when the voice declared to him 
‘Thou art my son, this day have Iebegotten thee,’ 1t 1s wntten in 
the AZemois of the Apostles, came to him and tempted him,” etc 5 
In both of these passages it will be perceived that Justin 
directly refers to the AZemozss of the Apostles as the source of his 
statements Some have argued that Justin only appeals to them 
for the fact of the descent of the Holy Ghost, and not for the rest 
of the narrative It has of course been felt that, 1f τὲ can be shown 
that Justin quotes from the Memoirs words and circumstances 
which are not to be found in our canonical Gospels, the identity 
of the two can no longer be maintained Τί 1s, however, in the 
highest degree arbitrary to affirm that Justin intends to limit his 
appeal to the testimony of the apostles to one-half of his sentence 
To quote authority for one assertion, and to leave another in the 
same sentence, closely connected with it and part indeed of the 
very same narrative, not only unsupported, but weakened by 
dnect exclusion, would indeed be singular, for Justin affirms 
with equal directness and confidence the fact of the fire in Jordan, 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, and the words spoken by the 
heavenly voice If, in the strictest grammatical accuracy, there 
be no absolute necessity to include in the quotation more than 
the phrase immediately preceding, there 1s not, on the othe: hand, 
anything which requires or warrants the exclusion of the former 
part of the sentence The matter must therefore be decided 
according to fair inference and reasonable probability , and these, 
as well as all the evidence concerning Justin’s use of the Memorrs, 
irresistibly point to the conclusion that the whole passage 1s derived 
from one source In the second estract given above it 1s per- 
fectly clear that the words spoken by the heavenly voice, which 
Justin again quotes, and which are not in our Gospels, were 
recorded in the Memorrs, for Justin could not have referred to 
them for an account of the temptation at the time when Jesus 
went up from Jordan and the voice said to him, ‘‘Thou art my 
son, this day have I begotten thee,” if these facts and woids were 
not recorded in them at all3 It 1s umpossible to doubt, after 


t Σὺ εἶ ο υἱός μου ο ἀγαπητός, ev σοι εὐδόκησα  Mark1 11, Luke m 22 
The first Gospel hasa slight variation ‘‘ This 15 my son, etc , in whom, etc ,” 


Οὗτός ἐστιν ο υἱός wou ATA εν ᾧ εὐδόκησα Matt m 17, cf 2 Peter 1 
17, which agrees with Matt 
® Dial 103 


376 103 The quotations regarding the temptation do not agree with our 
Gospels, but they will be referred to later 
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impartial consideration, that the incident of the fire in Jordan, the 
words spoken by the voice from heaven, and the temptation were 
taken from the same source they must collectively be referred to 
the Memoirs 

Of one thing we may be sure had Justin known the form of 
words used by the voice fromceheaven according to our Gospels, he 
would certainly have made use of it 1n preference to that which he 
actually found in his Memoirs’ He is arguing that Christ 1s.pre- 
existing God, become incarnate by God’s will through the Virgin 
Mary, and Trypho demands how he can be demonstrated to have 
been pre-existent, who is said to be filled with the power of the 
Holy Ghost, as though he had required this Justin replies that 
these powers of the Spint have come upon him, not because he 
had need of them, but because they would accomplish Scripture, 
which declared that after him there should be no prophet? The 
proof of this, he continues, 1s that, as soon as the child was born, 
the Magi from Arabia came to woiship him, because even at his 
birth he was in possession of his power,? and after he had grown 
up like othe: men by the use of suitable means, he came to the 
river Jordan, where John was baptising, and as he went into the 
water a fire was kindled in the Jordan, and the Holy Ghost 
descended hike a dove He did not go to the river because he had 
any need of baptism or of the descent of the Spint, but because of 
the human race which had fallen under the power of death Now 
if, instead of the passage actually cited, Justin could have quoted 
the woids addressed to Jesus by the voice from heaven according 
to the Gospels ‘Thou art my beloved son, in thee I am well 
pleased,” his argument would have been greatly strengthened by 
such dnect recognition of an already existing, and, as he affirmed, 
pre-existent, divinity in Jesus Not having these words in his 
Memoirs of the Apostles, however, he was obliged to be content 
with those which he found there ‘Thou art my son, this day 
have I begotten thee” words which, in fact, destroyed the 
argument for pre-existence, and dated the divine begetting of 
Jesus as the son of God that very day The passage, indeed, 
suppoited those who actually asserted that the Holy Ghost 
first entered into Jesus at his baptism These considerations, and 
the repeated quotation of the same words 1n the same form, make 
it clear that Justin quotes from a source different from our Gospel 

In the scanty fragments of the ‘Gospel according to the 
Hebrews” which have been preserved, we find both the incident 
of the fire kindled in Jordan and the words of the heavenly voice 
as quoted by Justin ‘And as he went up from the water the 
heavens weie opened, and he saw the Holy Spirit of God in the 


τ Dial 87 * Kal yap γεννηθεὶς, δύναμιν τὴν αὐτοῦ ἐσχε Dial 88 
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form of a dove which came down and entered into him Anda 
voice came from heaven saying ‘Thou art my beloved son, mn 
thee I am well pleased’, and again ‘This day have I begotten 
thee’ And immediately a great light shone round about the 
place”? Epiphamius extracts this passage from the version in use 
among the Ebionites, but τὸ 1s well known that there were many 
other varying forms of the same Gospel , and Hilgenfeld,? with all 
probability, conjectures that the version known to Epiphanius was 
no longer in the same purity as that used by Justin, but represents 
the transition stage to the canonical Gospels—adopting the 
words of the voice which they give without yet discarding the 
older form Jerome gives another form of the words from the 
version in use amongst the Nazarenes ‘“Factum est autem cum 
ascendisset Dominus de aqua, descendit fons omnis Spuitus Sancti 
et requievit super eum, et drat 11 = Fili mi, in omnibus Prophetis 
expectabam te ut venires et requiescerem 1n te, tu es enim requies 
mea, tu es filus meus primogenitus qui regnas in sempiternum ”3 
This supports Justin’s reading Regarding the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews more must be said hereafter, but when 1t 1s 
remembered that Justin, a native of Samaria, probably first knew 
Christianity through behevers in Syria, to whose Jewish view of 
Christianity he all his life adhered, and that these Chnistians 
almost exclusively used this Gospel under various forms and 
names, 1t 1s reasonable to suppose that he also, like them, knew and 
made use of it ἃ supposition increased almost to certamty when 
1 15 found that Justin quotes words and facts foi1eign to the 
canonical Gospels which are known to have been contained 1n it 
The argument of Justin, that Jesus did not need baptism, may also 
be compared to another passage of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews preserved by Jerome, and which preceded the circum- 
stances narrated above, in which the mother and brethren of Jesus 
say to him that John the Baptist 1s baptising for the remission of 
sins, and propose that they should go to be baptised by him 
Jesus replies “In what way have I sinned that I should go and 
be baptised by him?”’5 The most competent critics agree that 


* Καὶ ws ανῆλθεν απὸ τοῦ ὕδατος, nvolynoay οἱ ovpavol, και εἶδε τὸ πνεῦμα τοῦ 
θεοῦ τὸ ἀγιον ev εἴδει περιστερᾶς κατελθούσης καὶ εἰσελθούσης εἰς αὐτόν Kat 
φωνὴ εγένετο ἐκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, λέγουσα, Σύ pov εἶ o vids ο ἀγαπητὸς, εν σοι 
ηυδόκησα και πάλιν, ᾿Εγὼ σήμερον γεγέννηκά σε Kal εὐθὺς περιέλαμψε τὸν 
τόπον φῶς μέγα Epiphamus, 76), x. 13 

Ξ Die Evy Justin's, p 165f,anm 1 3 Ilieron , Comm 1722 Esaia,.i 2 

4Orngen, Comment iw Esech, xiv 7, Epiphanius, Ae, «1. 3, 
Eusebius, H 55, πὶ 27, Hieron, Adv Pelag,m τ ἢ 

5 Ecce mater Domine et fratres egus arcebant et Johannes Bapttsta 
baptezat 271 remrsseonem peccatoi um, eamus et baptesemurab eo Diatt autem 
ets Οὐαὶ peccavi ut vadam et baptiser ab eo? Nese foarte hoc wpsum, guod 
dext, wgnorantia est ieron,, ddv Pelag,m 2, 
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Justin derived the incidents of the fire τῇ Jordan and the words 
spoken by the heavenly voice from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews or some kindred work, and there 1s every probability 
that the numerous other quotations in his works differing from our 
Gospels are taken from the same source 

The incident of the fire in-sJordan likewise occurs in the ancient 
work, Pr edicatio Paul,t coupled with a context which forcibly 
recalls the passage of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
which has just been quoted, and apparent allusions to it are found 
in the Sibylline Books and early Chnistian literature? Credner 
has pointed out that the marked use which was made of fire Οἱ 
hights at Baptism by the Church, during early times, probably rose 
out of this tradition regarding the fire which appeared in Jordan 
at the baptism of Jesus3 The pecuhar form of words used by the 
heavenly voice according to Justin and to the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews was also known to several of the Fathers 4 
Augustine mentions that some MSS in his time contained that 
reading in Luke m 22, although without the confirmation of more 
ancient Greek codices 5 Its still extant in the Codex Beze (D) 
The Itala version adds to Matt m 15 ‘and when he was 
baptised a great light shone round from the water, so that all who 
had come were afraid” (e¢ cum baptizaretur, lumen ingens circumfpulsit 
de agua, tta ut timerent omnes qui advenerant) , and again at Luke 
1 22 1t gives the words of the voice in a form agreeing, at least, in 
sense with those which Justin found in his Memozrs of the Apostles 

These circumstances point with certamty to an earlier original 
corresponding with Justin, in all probability the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, and to the subsequent gradual elimination of the 
passage from the Gospels finally adopted by the Church for 
dogmatic reasons, as various sects based on 11 doctrines which were 
at variance with the ever-enlarging belief of the majority 

Then Justin states that the men of his time asserted that the 
miracles of Jesus were performed by magical art (μαγικὴ 


‘In guo libio contra omnes Scrtptiuras et de peccato pioprro confitentem 
enventes Chitstum, giz solus omnino nehil deliquet, et ad acceprendum Joannts 
baptisma pene invitum a matre sua Marta esse compulsum, item, cum 
baptesaretin, ynem super aguam esse visum Quod im Evangelro niullo est 
seriptum Auctor tract de Rebaptismate, Fabricius, Cod Apocr ,1, p 800 

® Szbyll ΟἹ acula, lib , vu, vin 

3 Credner, Beetiage,1, p 237, cf Hilgenfeld, Dee Lov Justin's, p 1671 , 
Volkmar, Dre Evangehen, p 43 

ὁ Clemens Al, edag,1 6, Methodius, Conviv Virg,1x  Lactantuus, 
Instit Div ,w τα, Augustine, Lnche2d ad Law ent , 49 - 

5 Ltlud vero, quod nonnull codices habent secundum Lucam, hoc alla voce 
sontasse, quod in Psalmo scripium est Falrus meus es tu, ego hodre genur te 


guamguant 112 antiguiortbus codicibus giecis non wmveniue perhrbeatius, etc 
De Consensu Evang, 14 
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go&xracia), “for they ventured to call him a magician and 
decewer of the people”! This cannot be accepted as a mere 
version.of the charge that Jesus cast out demons by Beelzebub, 
but mu8t have been found by Justin in his Memoirs’ In the 
Gospel of Nicodemus or Acta Pilats the Jews accuse Jesus before 
Pilate of bemg a magician,? coupled with the assertion that he 
casts out demons thiough Beelzebub, the prince of the demons , 
and again they simply say “Did we not tell thee that he is a 
magician ?”3 We shall presently see that Justin actually refers to 
certain acts of Pontius Pilate in justification of other assertions 
iegarding the trial of Jesus* In the Clementine Recognitions, 
moreover, the same charge 1s made by one of the Scribes, who 
says that Jesus did not perform his miracles as a prophet, but as a 
magician 5 Celsus makes a similar charge,6 and Lactantius refers 
to such an opinion as prevalent amongst the Jews at the time of 
Jesus,? which we find confirmed by many passages in Talmudic 
literature ® There was, indeed, a book called Alagra Jesu Chr tste, 
of which Jesus himself, 1t was pretended, was the author 9 

In speaking of the tial of Jesus, Justin says ‘Foi also as 
the prophet saith, reviling him (διασύροντες αὐτὸν), they set him 
(ἐκάθισαν) upon a judgment seat (ἐπὶ βήματος), and said ‘Judge 
for us’ (Kpivoy ἡμῖν) το. a peculiarity which 1s not found in the 
canonical Gospels Justin had just quoted the words of Isaiah 
(Inv 2, lv 2) “ They now ask of me judgment, and dare to 
draw nigh to God”, and then he cites Psalm aan 16, 22 = ‘‘ They 
pierced my hands and my feet, and upon my vesture they cast 
lots” He says that this did not happen to David, but was fulfilled 
in Christ, and the expression regaiding the piercing the hands and 
feet referred to the nails of the cross which were driven thiough 
his hands and feet And after he was crucified they cast lots 
upon his vesture ‘‘And that these things occurred,” he continues, 
“you may learn from the Acts drawn up under Pontius Pilate ”™ 


Kal yap μάγον εἶναι αὐτὸν ἐτόλμων λέγειν καὶ λαοσπλάνον Dzal 6g 
λέγουσιν αυτῶ γόης ἐστίν, + rX Hvang Διο sive Gesta Pilate, Pars 
I a 1, Tischendorf, Evang Apocs, p 208, cf Fabricius, Cod <Afoci 
N 7,1, Niwod Evang Lat,1,p 239, sxvu, p 296, cf 417 

3 Μὴ οὐκ εἴπαμέν σοι ὅτι γόης ἐστίν, 17 cu, Tischendorf, Hv dp, 
p 214, Fabricius, Cod Apocr N 7,1, p 243 4 Apol,1 35, 48 

5 £t ecce guidam de Scrrtbts de medio popuh exclamans art Jesus veste 
Signa et prodigra que fecit, ut magus non ut piopheta fect ,1 58, cf 40 

© Ongen, Coutsa Cels , ἢ 50, 51 7 Instat Div, v 3, et passim 

® Lightfoot, Hore Hebi aice, Works, x1, p 195 ff 

9Cf August de Consensu Hvang,1 9, Fabricius, Cod Apocrs N T,1, 
Ρ 305 ff 

7 Kal yap, ws εἶπεν o προφήτης, διασύροντες αὐτὸν, ἐκάθισαν ἐπὶ βήματος, καὶ 
εἶπον ἹΚρῖνον ἡμῖν. Apol,1 35 

™ Kal ταῦτα ὅτι γέγονε, δύνασθε μαθεῖν ἐκ τῶν ἐπὶ ἸΤοντίον Πιλάτου γενομένων 
ἄκτω Apol,1 35 
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He likewise upon another occasion refers to the same Acta Aor 
confirmation of statements' The Gospel of Nicodemus or Gesfa 
Pilati, now extant, does not contain the circumstance to which 
we are referring, but, in contradiction to the statemenf in the 
fourth Gospel (avin 28, 29), the Jews in this apocryphal work 
freely go in to the very judgment seat of Pilate? Tischendorf 
maintains that the first part of the Gospel of Nicodemus, or Acta 
Pilati, still extant, 15 the work, with more or less of interpolation, 
which, existing in the second century, 19 referred to by Justin 3 
A few reasons may here be given against such a conclusion The 
fact of Jesus being set upon the judgment seat 1s not contained 
im the extant Acta Pi/at: at all, and therefore this work does not 
correspond with Justin’s statement It seems most unreasonable 
to suppose that Justin should seriously refer Roman Emperors to 
a work of this description, so manifestly composed bya Christian, 
and the Ac/a to which he directs them must have been a presumed 
official document, to which they had access, as, of course, no other 
evidence could be of any weight with them The extant work 
neither pretends to be, nor has in the slightest degree the form of, 


an official report Moreover, the prologue attached to it dis- 


tinctly states that Anamias, a provincial warden in the reign of 
Flavius Theodosius (towards the middle of the fifth centur)), 
found these Acts wntten in Hebrew by Nicodemus, and that he 
translated them ito Greek+ The work itself, therefore, only 
pretends to be a private composition in Hebrew, and does not 
claim any relation to Pontius Pilate The Greeh 15 very corrupt 
and degraded, and considerations of style alone would assign it to 
the fifth century, as would still more imperatively the anachronisms 
with which it abounds Tischendorf considers that Tertullian 
refers to the same work as Justin , but it 15 evident that he implies 
an official report, for he says distinctly, after narrating the circum- 
stances of the crucifixion and resurrection ‘All these facts 
regarding Christ, Pilate reported to the reigning Emperor 
Tiberius ”5 It is extremely probable that in saying this Tertullian 
merely extended the statement of Justin He nowhere states that 
he himself had seen this report, nor does Justin, and, as is the 
case with the latter, some of the facts which Tertulhan supposes 
to be reported by Pilate are not contained in the apocryphal 
work There are still extant some apocryphal writings in 


* Afol,1 48 Cf Tertulhan, Afo/ x 

* Evang Nicod sive Gesta Pilati, Pars 1 A,1 πὶ, Tischendorf, Evang 
Apocr , Ὁ 208 ff 

3 Evang Apocr Proleg, p luv ff , Wann widen, usw, pp 82-89 

4 Luang Nicod Proleg , Tischendorf, Ev Afpocr , p 203 f 


5 Ha omnia super Christo Pilatus Cesar: tum Tiberto nuntiavit 
Apol »xi 
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th& form of official reports made by Pilate of the tnal, cruci- 
fixio\, and resurrection of Jesus,* but none are of very ancient 
date ΜῈ 1s certain that, on the supposition that Pilate may have 
made δὴ official report of events so important in their estimation, 
Christian writers, with greater zeal than conscience, composed 
fictitious reports in his name, in tke supposed interest of their 
religion , and there was in that day little or no critical sense to 
detect and discredit such forgeiies There 15 absolutely no 
evidence to show that Justin was acquainted with any official 
report of Pilate to the Roman Emperor, nor, indeed, 1s it easy to 
understand how he could possibly have been, even if such a 
document existed, and it 1s most probable, as Scholten con- 
jectures, that Justin merely referred to documents which tradition 
supposed to have been written, but of which he himself had no 
personal knowledge2 Be this as it may, as he considered the 
incident of the judgment seat a fulfilment of prophecy, there can 
be little or no doubt that it was narrated in the Memoirs which 
contained ‘everything relating to Jesus Chuist,” and, finding it 
there, he all the more naturally assumed that it must have been 
, mentioned im some official report 

In the Akhmim fragment of the Gospel of Peter, pubhshed 1ἢ 
1§93, we have a similar passage to that quoted by Justnm The 
fragment states “They said ‘Let us drag along (σύρωμεν) the 


son of God’ _ and they sat him (ἐκάθισαν atrov) upon a seat of 
judgment (καθέδραν κρίσεως), saying ‘ Judge justly (Δικαίως κρῖνε), 
King of Israel’” This is not in our Gospels, but 1t has singular 


points of agreement with the passage in Justin The Septuagint 
version of Isaiah, which Justin had previously cited, reads ‘“ They 
ask me for just judgment” (αἰτοῦσίν pe νῦν κρίσιν δικαίαν), and 
doubtless the narrative, like that of all the Gospels regarding the 
trial and crucifixion of Jesus, was compiled to show the fulfilment 
_ of supposed prophecies like this 

We may here go on to quote more fully Justin’s allusions to the 
parting of the garments, which are also in close agreement with 
the fragment of the Gospel of Peter Justin says ‘‘ And those 
who were crucifying him parted his garments (ἐμερίσαν τὰ ἱμάτια 
αὐτοῦ) amongst themselves, casting lots (λαχμὸν βάλλοντες), each 
taking what pleased him, according to the cast of the lot” (row 
κλήρου) 3 This account, which differs materially from that of our 
Gospels, may be compared with the words in the fragment 
“And they laid the clothes (τὰ ἐνδύματα) before him, and 
distributed them (διεμερίσαντο), and cast lots (λαχμὸν ἔβαλον) for 


"Cf Fabricius, Cod Apoca Δ T,1, p 298 ff , Thilo, Cod Apocr Δ T, 
p 796 ff, Tischendorf, Zvang Apoca , p 411 
? Scholten, Dze alt Zeugnzsse, p 165 ff 3 Dial xevn 
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them” ‘The use of the peculiar expression, “ λαχμὸν βάλλε" 
both in the fragment and by Justin, is most striking, foy/ its 
employment in this connection 15 limited, so far as we knw, to 
the Gospel of Peter, Justin, and Cyril? Justin, here,“is not 
making an exact quotation, but merely giving an account of what 
he believes to have occurred, yet the peculiar words of his text 
remained in his mind and confirm the idea that it was the Gospel 
of Peter ; 

In narrating the agony in the Garden, there are further varia- 
tions Justin says ‘And the passage, ‘All my bones are 
poured out and dispersed hike water, my heart has become hhke 
wax melting im the nudst of my belly,’ was a prediction of that 
which occurred to him that mght when they came out against him 
to the Mount of Olives to seive him ~~“ For in the Memoirs, com- 
posed, I say, by lus Apostles and their followers, it 15 recorded 
that his sweat fell down hkhe drops while he prayed, saying ‘If 
possible, let this cup pass’”?_ It will be observed that this 1 a 
direct quotation from the Memorrs, but there 1s a material differ- 
ence from our Gospels Luke 15 the only Gospel which mentions 
the bloody sweat, and there the account reads (\\n 44), ‘as it 
were drops of blood falling down to the ground ” 

Lunr ὡσεὶ θρόμβοι aaros καταβαίνοντες ext τὴ» γῆι 
Justin ὡσεὶ θρόμβοι κατεχεῖτο 

In addition to the other hnguistic differences Justin omits the 
emphatic αἵματος, which gives the whole poimt to Luke’s account, 
and which evidently could not have been im the text of the 
Memoirs Semisch argues that θρόμβοι alone, especially im 
medical phraseology, meant “ drops of blood,’ without the addition 
of αἵματος ,3 but the author of the third Gospel did not think so, and 
undeniably makes use of both, and Justin does not Moreover, 
Luke introduces the expression θρύμβοι αἵματος to show the 
intensity of the agony, whereas Justin evidently did not mean to 
express “drops of blood ” at all, his mtention in referrmg to the 
sweat being to show that the prophecy, ‘All my bones are 
poured out, etc, like water,” had been fulfilled, with which the 
reading in his Memoirs more closely corresponded The prayer 
also so directly quoted decidedly vanes from Luke xan 42, which 
reads “ Father, if thou be willing to remove this cup from me” 

LUKE Πάτερ, εἰ βουλει παρενεγκεῖν τοῦτο τὸ τοτήριον ax’ ἐμοῦ" 
ΤΌΒΤΙΝ Παρελθέτω, εἰ δυνατόν, τὸ ποτήριον τοῦτο 
In Matt »avi 39 this part of the prayer 15 more lhe the readmg 


« 


* This 15 also pointed ont by Dr Swete, Zhe Adhmim Fragment, 1893, 
p Xxart Mr Rendel Harms svys “1 regard it as certain that the reading 
λαχμὸς imphes connection between Justin and Peter, either directly or through 
a third source accessible to both” (Contemp Rev , August, 1893, p 231) 

* Dial 103 3D ap Denlw Just, p 146 
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ustin ‘Father, if τὸ be possible, let this cup pass from 
Πάτερ, εἰ δυνατόν ἐστιν, παρελθώτω ἀπ' ἐμοῦ τὸ ποτήριον 
τοῦτο )\ but that Gospel has nothing of the sweat of agony, 
which eXcludes it fiom consideration In another place Justin 
also quotes the prayer in the Garden as follows ‘He prayed, 
saying ‘ Father, if 1t be possible, let {his cup pass from me’, and 
besides this, praying, he said ‘Not as I wish, but as thou 
willest’” The first phrase,* apart from some transposition of 
words, agrees with Matthew, but even if this reading be prefeired, 
the absence of the incident of the sweat of agony from the first 
Gospel renders it impossible to regard it as the source, and, 
further, the second part of the prayer which is here given differs 
materially both from the first and third Gospels 


Marr Nevertheless not as I will but as thou 

LuKE Nevertheless not my will but thine be done 
JUSTIN Not as I wish but as thou willest 
MATT πλὴν οὐχ ὡς εγὼ θέλω ἀλλ᾽ ὡς σύ 

LUKE πλὴν μὴ τὸ θέλημα μοὺ αλλὰ τὸ σὸν γινέσθω 
JUSTIN μὴ ὡς εγὼ βούλομαι, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς σὺ θελεις 


» The two parts of this prayer, moreover, seem to have been 
separate in the Memorrs, for not only does Justin not quote the 
latéer portion at all in DiaZ 103, but here he markedly divides τὶ 
from the former Justin knows nothing of the episode of the 
Angel who strengthens Jesus, which 1s related in Luke xxu 43 
There 1s, however, a still more important point to mention — that 
although verses 43, 44, with the mcidents of the angel and the 
bloody sweat, are certainly in a great number of MSS, they are 
omitted by some of the oldest codices, as, for mstance, by the 
Alexandrian and Vatican MSS? It is evident that in this part 
Justin’s Memonrs differed from our first and third Gospels much in 
the same way that they do from each other 

» Inthe same chaptei Justin states that, when the Jews went out 
to the Mount of Olives to take Jesus, “there was not even a 
single man to run to his help as a guiltless person ”3 ‘This is in 
direct contradiction to all the Gospels,4 and Justin not only com- 
pletely ignores the episode of the ear of Malchus, but in this 
passage excludes it, and his Gospel could not have contained it 
Luke 1s specially marked in generalising the resistance of those 


τ Deal 99 

*In the Szzaztec Codex they are marked for omission by a later hand 
Lachmann brackets, and Drs Westcott and Hort double-brachet them 
The MS evidence may be found in detail in Scrivener’s Zz¢ to Crete NM ZT, and 
ed, p 521, stated in the way which 1s most favourable for the authenticity 

3 Οὐδεὶς γὰρ ουδὲ μέχρις ἑνὸς ανθρώπου βοηθεῖν αὐτῷ ws αναμαρτήτω BonGos 
ὑπῆρχε τα] 103 

4 Μαίξ xxvi δι ff, Mark xiv 46, Luke axu 49 ff, John xvm, ΤῸ ἢ 
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about Jesus to his capture “When they which were about 
saw what would follow, they said unto him ‘Lord, shall w 
with the sword” Anda certain one of them smote the Gervant 
of the high priest and cut off his nght ear”* As this episode 
follows immediately after the incident of the bloody sweat and prayer 
in the Garden, and the statement of Justin occurs in the very same 
chapter τῷ which he refers to them, this contradiction further tends 
to confirm the conclusion that Justin employed a different Gospel 
It 1s quite m harmony with the same peculiar account that 
Justin states that, “after he (Jesus) was crucified, all his friends 
es Apostles) stood aloof fiom him, having demed him? 
who, after he rose from the dead, and after they were convinced 
by himself that before his passion he had told them that he must 
suffer these things, and that they were foretold by the prophets, 
repented of their flight from him when he was crucified), and 
while remaining among them he sang praises to God, as 1s made 
evident in the demons of the Apostles”3 Justin, therefore, 
repeatedly asserts that @/fer the crucifixion all the Apostles forsook 
him, and he extends the denial of Peter to the whole of the 
twelve ΤΟ 15 impossible to consider this distinct and reiterated | 
affirmation a mere eatension of the passage, “they all forsook 
him and fled” (πάντες ἀφέντες αὐτὸν ἔφυγον), when Jesus 
was arrested, which proceeded mainly from momentary fear 
Justin seems to indicate that the disciples withdrew from and 
demed Jesus when they saw him crucified, from doubts which 
consequently arose as to his Messianic character Now, on the 
contrary, the canonical Gospels represent the disciples as being 
together after the crucifixionS Justin does not exhibit any 
knowledge of the eaplanation given by the angels at the sepulchre 
as to Chnst having foretold all that had happened,® but makes this 
proceed from Jesus himself Indeed, he makes no mention of 
these angels at all ( 
There are some traces elsewhere of the view that the disciples 
weie Offended after the Crucifivion? Hhulgenfeld points out the 


Σ Luke xx 49, 50 

? Mera οὖν τὸ σταυρωθῆναι αὐτὸν, καὶ ol γνώριμοι αὐτοῦ πάντες ἀπέστησαν, 
ἀρνησάμενοι αὐτόν Apol,1 50 

3. (olrives μετὰ τὸ ἀναστῆναι αὐτὸν ἐκ νεκρῶν, καὶ πεισθῆναι ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ort καὶ 
πρὸ τοῦ παθεῖν ἔλεγεν αὐτοῖς, ὅτι ταῦτα αὐτὸν δεῖ παθεῖν, καὶ απὸ τῶν προφητῶν 
ὅτι προεκεκήρυκτο ταῦτα, μετενόησον ἐπι τῷ ἀφίστασθαι αὐτοῦ dre εσταυρώθη), και 
BET αὐτῶν διάγων, ύμνησε τὸν Θεόν, ὡς καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἀπομνημονεύμασι τῶν ἀποσ- 
τόλων δηλοῦται γεγενημένον, κτλ  Dral 106, cf Afol 1 50, Dral 53, de 
Resur) , 9 4 Matt «xvi 56, Mark x1v 50 

: Luke xxiv 9-12, 33, Mark wvi τὸ, John x. 18,19, οἵ Luke xx 49 

Luke axiv 4-8, Matt xxv 5-7, Mark xvi 5-7 

7 In the Ascenseo Zsaze, τὶ 14, the following passageoccurs ““ £¢ duodectin, 
gut cum €0, offenstonem acciprent in eum, et custodes constituent, gue 
custodient sepulchrum” Wnlgenfeld, Die vv Justin’s, p 246, anm 2 
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apyearance of special retrine tendency in this passage, in the 
factXhat it 1s not Pete: alone, but all the Apostles, who are said 
their master, and he suggests that an indication of the 
source Yrom which Justin quoted may be obtamed from the 
kindred quotation τῇ the Epistle to the Smyrnzeans (in ) by pseudo- 
Ignatius “ For I know that also after his resurrection he was in 
the flesh, and I beheve that he 1s sonow And when he came to 
those that were with Peter he said to them Lay hold, handle me, 
and See that I am not an incorporeal spirit And immediately 
they touched him and believed, bering convinced by his flesh and 
spirit” Jerome, it will be remembered, found this in the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews used by the Nazarenes, which he trans- 
lated,t from which we have seen that Justin m all probability 
derived other particulars differing from the canonical Gospels, 
and with which we shall constantly meet, in a similar way, in 
examining Justin’s quotations Ongen also found it in a work 
called the “Teaching of Peter” (Διδαχὴ Tlérpov),2 which must 
have been akin to the “Preaching of Peter” (Κήρυγμα Πέτρου) 3 
Hulgenfeld suggests that, in the absence of more certain informa- 
tion, there 1s no more probable source from which Justin may have 
derived his statement than the Gospel according to Peter, or the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, which 1s known to have con- 
tained so much in the same spirit 4 

It may well be eapected that, at least in touching such serious 
matters as the Crucifixion and last words of Jesus, Justin must 
adhere with care to authentic records, and not fall mto the faults 
of loose quotation from memory, free handling of texts, and care- 
less omissions and additions, by which those who maintain the 
identity of the Memorrs with the canonical Gospels seek to explain 
the systematic variations of Justin’s quotations from the text of the 
latter It will, however, be found that here also marked discre- 
pancies occur Justin says, after referrmg to numerous prophecies 
regarding the treatment of Christ ‘And again, when he says 
‘They spake with their lips, they wagged the head, saying Let 
him deliver himself’ That all these things happened to the Christ 
from the Jews, you can ascertain For when he was being crucified 
they shot out the lips and wagged their heads, saying ‘Let him 
who raised the dead deliver himself’”5 And in another place, 
referring to the same Psalm (xxu ) as a prediction of what was to 
happen to Jesus, Justin says ‘For they who saw him crucified 


*De Vir 1,16. * DePiincep, proem 3 Grabe, Specel Pair ,1,p 56 

4 Hilgenfeld, Dze Huw Justen’s, p 248 ff 

5 Kal πάλιν ὅταν λέγη ᾿Ελάλησαν ev χείλεσιν, ἐκίνησαν κεφαλὴν, λέγοντες 
“Ῥυσάσθω ἑαυτόν ᾿Ατινα πάντα ὡς γέγονεν ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων τῷ Χριστῷ, μαθεῖν 
δύνασθε Σταυρωθέντος γὰρ αὐτοῦ, ἐξέστρεφον τὰ χείλη, καὶ ἐκίκουν τὰς κεφαλᾶς, 
λέγοντες ὯὉ νελροὺς ἀνεγείρας ῥυσάσθω ἑαυτόν Apol,1 38 
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also wagged their heads, each one of them, and distoixid 
(διέστρεφον) their lips, and sneeringly and in scornful 
repeated among themselves those words which are also wr 
the Memons of his Apostles He declared himself the’Son of 
God, (Jet him) come down, let him walk about, let God save 
him”! In both of these passages Justin directly appeals to 
written authority The μαθεῖν δύνασθε may leave the source 
of the first uncertain,? but the second 1s distinctly stated to contain 
the actual words “written in the Memoirs of his Apostles,” and it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the former passage 15 also derived 
from them Τί 1s scarcely necessary to add that both differ very 
materially from the canonical Gospels 3. ‘The taunt contamed in 
the first of these passages 1s altogether peculiar to Justin ‘Let 
him who raised the dead deliver himself” (Ὁ νεκροὺς dveyetpas 
ῥυσάσθω ἑαυτόν) 1 and even if Justin did not indicate 
a written source, it would not be reasonable to suppose that 
he should himself for the first time record words to which he 
refers as the fulfilment of prophecy5 It would be still more 
ineffectual to endeavour to remove the difficulty presented by such 
a variation by attributing the words to tradition, at the same time 
that it 1s asserted that Justin’s Memoirs were actually identical with 
the Gospels No aberration of memory could account for such a 
vauation, and it 1s impossible that Justin should prefer tradition 
regarding a form of words, so hable to error and alteration, with 
written Gospels within his reach Besides, to argue that Justin 
affirmed that the truth of his statement could be ascertained 
(μαθεῖν SivacGe), whilst the words which he states to have been 
spoken were not actually recorded, would be against all reason 


τ Ol γὰρ θεωροῦντες αὐτὸν εσταυρωμένον και κεφαλας εἐκαστος ealvow, καὶ τα 
χείλη διέστρεφον, καὶ τοῖς μυξωτῆρσιν ev ἄλλήλοις διερινοῦντες ἔλεγον εἰρωνευόμενοι 
ταῦτα ἃ καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἀπομνημονεύμασι τῶν ἀποστόλων αὐτοῦ γέγραπται ““Υιὸν 
Θεοῦ ἑαυτὸν ἔλεγε καταβὰς περιπατείτω σωσατω αὐτον o Geos” Dial 101 

5 Some writers consider thit this 1s 1 reference to the Acta Pilati: as m 
Apol ,1 35 

3 Dr Westcott admits thit in the Intter passage Justin does profess to give 
the exict words which were recorded in the Memoirs, ind that they arc not 
to be found in our Gospels, ‘‘ but,’ he apologetically adds, ‘‘ we do find 
these others so closely connected with them that few readers would feel the 
difference”! This 15 a specimen of apologetic criticism Dr Westcott goes 
on tosay that asno MS or Father known to him has preserved any reading 
more closely resembling Justin’s, ‘‘1f it appear not to be deducible from our 
Gospels, due allowance being made for the object which he had in view, 
its source must remain concealed” (On the Canon, p 114f) Cf Matt ..vn 
39-43, Mark \v 29-32, Luke xxim_ 34-37 

4 The nearest parallel in our Gospels 1s in Luke ἀπ 35 ‘“‘ He saved 
others , [εἴ him save himself if this man be the Christ of God, his chosen” 
(‘Addous ἐσωσεν, σωσάτω ἑαυτόν, κτλ) 


5 Hilgenfeld, Dre ἔν /zstin’s, p 244 f 
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‘Nye second of the mocking speeches" of the lookers-on 15 
distinctly to the AZemoirs of the Apostles, but 1s also, 
with th accompanying description, foreign to our Gospels The 
nearest approach to it occurs in our first Gospel, and we subjom 
both passages fo. comparison 

᾿ 
ΤΌΘΤΙΝ, DIAL ΤΟΙ MATT XXVII 40, AND 42, 43 


‘ 40 Thou that destroyest the temple, 
and buildest it τῇ three days, save 
thyself, 1f thou art the Son of God, 
come down from the cross 

He declared himself the Son of} 42 He saved others, himself he 
God, (let him) come down, let him | cannot save He 15 the King of 
walk about , let God save him Israel , let him now come down from 

the cross, and we will believe in him 

43 He trusted in God, let him 
deliver him now, if he will have iim, 
for he said, I am the Son of God 

γίὸν θεοῦ ἑαυτὸν ἔλεγε καταβὰς 42 καταβάτω νῦν απὸ τοῦ 
περιπατείτω σωσάτω αὖτον o θεός σταυροῦ και πιστεύσομεν ἐπ᾽ αὐτώ 

43 πέποιθεν ἐπὶ τὸν θεόν, ῥυσάσθω νῦν 
αὐτὸνΞ εἰ θέλει αὐτόν εἶπεν γὰρ ὅτι 
θεοῦ εἰμὶ υἱός 


It,is evident that Justin’s veision 15 quite distinct from this, and 
cannot have been taken from our Gospels, although professedly 
derived from the AZemozirs of the Apostles 

Justin likewise mentions the cry of Jesus on the cross, “Ὁ God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” (‘O θεός, 6 θεός pov, ἵνα τί 
ἐγκατέλιπές je ,),3 aS a fulfilment of the words of the Psalm, which 
he quotes here, and elsewhere,+ with the peculiar addition of the 
Septuagint version ‘attend to me” (πρόσχες pot), which, how- 
ever, he omits when giving the cry of Jesus, thereby showing that 
he follows a written source which did not contain it, for the quota- 
tion of the Psalm, and of the cry which 1s cited to show that it 
refers to Chuist, immediately follow each other He apparently 
knows nothing of the Chaldaic cry, “Eh, Eh, lama sabac- 
than,” of the Gospels5 The first and second Gospels give 
the words of the cry from the Chaldaic differently from Justin, 
from the version of the LXX, and from each other Matt 
xxvil 46, Θεέ μου, θεέ pov, ἵνα ru’ με ἐγκατέλιπες, Mark av 34, O 


* Semisch argues that both forms are quotations of the same sentence, and 
that there 1s consequently a contradiction in the very quotations themselves , 
but there can be no doubt that the two phrases are distinct parts of the 
mockery, and the very same sepaation ad variation occur in each of the 
canonical Gospels Dre ap Denlw Mart Just, p 282, cf Haulgenfeld, 
Due Lvv Justin's, p 244 

* The Cod Siz omits αὐτὸν 3 Dial 99 


4 Dal οὗ 5 Matt xsavn 46, Mark xv 34 
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θεὸς, ὁ θεός μου, eis Te’ ἐγκατέλιπές με, the third Gospel mak Zn0 
mention at all of this cry, but, instead, has one altogether Mreign 
to the other Gospels ‘‘And Jesus cried with a loud vo/ce, and 
said Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit and having 
said this, he expired ”* Justin has this cry also, and in the same 
form as the third Gospel He says ‘For when he (Jesus) was 
giving up his spirit on the cross, he said ‘ Father, to thy hands 
I commend my sprit,’ as I have also learned from the Memoirs ”2 
Justin’s Gospel, therefore, contained both cries, and as even the 
first two Synoptics mention a second cry of Jesus} without, how- 
ever, giving the words, it 1s not surprising that other Gospels 
should have existed which included both Even if we had no 
trace of this cry im any other ancient work, there would be no 
ground for asserting that Justin must have derived it from the 
third Gospel, for, if there be any historical truth in the statement 
that these words were actually spoken by Jesus, it follows, of 
course, that they may have been, and probably were, reported in 
a dozen Christian writings now no longer extant, and in all pro- 
bability they existed in some of the many works referred to in the 
prologue to the third Gospel Both cries, however, are given in 
the Gospel of Nicodemus, or Gesta Prlatt, to which reference has 
already so frequently been made In the Greek versions edited 
by Tischendorf we find only the form contained in Luke In the 
Codex A the passage reads “And crying with a loud voice, Jesus 
said Father, Baddach ephkid rouchi that 15, mterpreted ‘into 
thy hands I commend my spint’ and, having said this, he gave 
up the ghost 4 In the Codex B the testis ‘Then Jesus, having 
called out with a loud voice, ‘Father, into thy hands will I 
commend my spirit,’ expired ”5 In the ancient Latin version, 
however, both cries are given ‘‘And about the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, saying, ely, Hely, lama zabacthant, 
which, interpreted, is ‘My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me” And after this Jesus said ‘Father, into thy 


ἦ Καὶ φωνήσας φωνῆ μεγάλη ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς εἶπεν, ἸΤάτερ, εἰς χεῖράς σου παρατίθεμαι 
τὸ πνεῦμά μου τοῦτο δὲ εἰπὼν εξέπνευσεν Luke rx 46 

* Καὶ γὰρ αποδιδοὺς τὸ πνεῦμα ἐπὶ τῶ σταυρῶ, εἶπε, ἸΤάτερ, εἰς χεῖράς σον 
παρατίθεμαι To πνεῦμά μον ὡς και ἐκ τῶν απομνημονευμάτων και τοῦτο ἔμαθον 
Dial 105 

3 Matt xxvn 50, Mark wv 37 

4 ἡ ἫΝ 4 a > , ᾿ εὐ ἃ Δ 
Καὶ φωνήσας pwr, μεγάλη o ᾿Ιησοῦς εἶπεν ἸΤατήρ, βαδδὰχ εφκὶδ ῥουέλ, ὃ 
ἑρμηνεύεται Εἰς χεῖράς σου παρατίθημι τὸ πνεῦμά μον καὶ τοῦτο εἰπὼν παρέδωκε 
τὸ πρεῦμα ὄξυαηιρ Nicod, Pars 1 a sive Gesta διαί, »1, Tischendorf, 
Evang Apocr , p 233, cf Thilo, Cod Apoa N T,p 590f 

"Ty 3 ΓΝ G s , y 2 eA 4 

Pa Brera 0 Ἰησοῦς κράξας φωνῇ μεγάλη Πὰτερ, εἰς χεῖράς σου παραθήσομαι 
To πνεῦμα μου, ἀπέπνευσε Hy Nicod, Parsl B seve Acta Pilati By; 
Tischendorf, Zu <Agocs , p 287 


- 
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One the Codices of the same apocryphal work hkewise gives 
the taunting speeches of the Jews ina form more nearly approaching 
that of Justin’s Memoirs than any found in our Gospels ‘‘ And 
the Jews that stood and looked ridicwled him, and said If thou 
saidst truly that thou art the Son of God, come down from the 
cross, and at once, that we may believe in thee Others, ridicu- 
ling, said He saved others, he healed others, and restored the 
sick, the paralytic, lepers, demomiacs, the blind, the lame, the 
dead, and himself he cannot heal”? The fact that Justin actually 
refers to certain Acta Pilati in connection with the Crucifixion 
renders this coincidence all the more important Other texts of 
this Gospel read “ And the Chief Priests, and the rulers with 
them, derided him, saying He saved others, let him save him- 
self, if he is the Son of God, let him come down from the 
cross 73 

It 1s clear fiom the whole of Justin’s treatment of the naniative 
that he followed a Gospel adhering more closely than the canonical 
to Psalm xan, but yet with peculiar variations from it Our 
Gospels differ very much fiom each other, Justin’s Memoirs of 
the Apostles in like manner differed from them It had its 
characteristic features clearly and sharply defined In this way 
his systematic variations are natural and perfectly intelligible, 
but they become quite inexplicable if it be supposed that, 
having our Gospels ἴοι his source, he thus persistently and in 
so arbitrary a way ignored, modified, or contradicted their 
statements 

Upon two occasions Justin distinctly states that the Jews sent 
persons throughout the world to spread calummnies against Christians 


Et cnca horam nonam eaclamavit Jesus voce magné dicens Hely, Hely, 
lama sabacthanz, quod est anterpretatum Deus meus, Deus meus, ut quid 
dereliquist: me? Lt post hee duit Jesus Pater a manus tuas commendo 
5217 itumt = meum Lit hee adicens emrset spritum” Nid Ev, u, 
Seay a Cod Ap N 7᾽, 1, p 261, cf Thilo, Cod Apo N T, 
Ῥ 591 


? Οἱ δὲ "Tovdato: of ἱστάμενοι και βλέποντες κατεγέλων αὐτὸν και ἔλεγον "Hav 
ἀληθῶς ἔλεγες ὅτι νιὸς εἴ τοῦ θεοῦ, κατάβηθι απὸ τοῦ σταυροῦ, καὶ παρευθὺς ἵνα 
πιστεύσωμεν εἰς σέ ἐτεροι ἔλεγον καταγελῶντες Αλλους ἔσωσεν, ἄλλους ἐθερά- 
πευσεν, καὶ ἰάσατο ἀσθενεῖς, παραλελυμένους, λεπρούς, δαιμονιζομένους, τυφλούς, 
χωλούς, νενεκρωμένους, καὶ ἑαυτὸν οὐ δύναται θεραπεῦσαι Lvang Nicod , Pars 
ΙΒ, sive Acta Pilati, Β ἃ, Tischendorf, ἔν Apoci , p 286 


3 kv Nicod, ParsI A » , Tischendorf, Zv <Agocr , p 232, cf Thilo, 
Cod Apocrn N T, Ὁ 584, Fabricius, Cod Apocrn Δ T,1, p 259, 
Tischendorf, 76, p 340 There are differences between all these texts— 
indeed, there are scarcely two MSS which agree—clearly indicating that 
we have now nothing but corrupt veisions of a more ancient text, 
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“When you knew that he had nsen from the dead, and asce 
into heaven, as the prophets had foretold, not only did yoy (the 
Jews) not repent of the wickedness which you had co 
but at that time you selected and sent forth from Jerusalem 
throughout the land chosen men, saying that the atheistic heresy 
of the Christians had auiseny’ etc * “from a certain Jesus, a 
Gahlzan impostor, whom we crucified, but his disciples stole him 
by night from the tomb where he had been laid when he, was 
unloosed from the cross, and they now deceive men, saying that 
he has risen from the dead and ascended into heaven”? This 
circumstance 1s not mentioned by our Gospels, but, reiterated 
twice by Justin in almost the same words, it was 1n all probability 
contained in the Memoirs Eusebius quotes the passage from 
Justin without comment, evidently on account of the information 
which it conveyed The fragment of the Gospel of Peter describes 
the elders as going to Pilate and ashing for soldiers to watch the 
grave for three days, “lest his disciples steal him, and the people 
beheve that he 10se from the dead ἢ 

These instances, which, although far from complete, have 
already occupied too much of our space, show that Justin quotes 
from the AZemois of the Apostles many statements and facts of 
Gospel history which are not only foreign to our Gospels, but in 
some cases contradictory to them, whilst the narrative of the most 
solemn events 1n the life of Jesus presents distinct and systematic 
variations from parallel passages in the Synoptic records It wall 
now be necessary to compare his general quotations from the 
same Memoirs with the Canonical Gospels, and here a very wide 
field opens before us As we have already stated, Justin’s works 
teem with these quotations, and to take them all in detail would 
be umpossible within the limits of this woik Such a course, 
moreovel, 1s unnecessary It may be bioadly stated that even 
those who maintain the use of the Canonical Gospels can only 
point out two or three passages out of this vast array which 
verbally agree with them3 This extraordmary anomaly on the 
supposition that Justin’s Memoirs were in fact our Gospels 18, 
as we have mentioned, explained by the convement hypothesis 
that Justin quotes imperfectly from memory, inteiweaves and 


* Dial 17 


* f6,108 This passage commences with statements to the same effect as 
the preceding 


3 Credner, Bettrage,1, p 229, Hilgenfeld, Dee Evu Justin's, p 252 ff, 
P 255, Kirchhofer, Quellensamml,p 34f,p 89, Reuss, Hest du Canon, 
p 56, Schwegler, Das Nachap Zeit ,1, p 222f, Semisch, Dee ap Denkw 
M Just, p 140f, De Wette, Lehrb Ein] N 7, p 104 f, Westcott, On 
the Canon, p τοῦ f 
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mcifies teats, and, in short, freely manipulates these Gospels 
accoming to his argument Even strained to the uttermost, 
howeve, could this be accepted as a reasonable explanation of 
such systematic variation, that only twice or thrice out of the vast 
number of his quotations does he literally agree with passages in 
them? In order to illustrate the case with absolute impartiality 
we shall first take the instances brought forward as showing 
agreement with our Synoptic Gospels 

Tischendorf only cites two passages in support of his affirma- 
tion that Justin makes use of our first Gospel? It might be 
supposed that, in selecting these, at least two might have been 
produced literally agreeing , but this 1s not the case, and this may 
be taken as an illustration of the almost universal variation of 
Justin’s quotations The first of Tischendorf’s examples 1s the 
supposed use of Matt vm 11,12 “ Many shall come from 
the east and from the west, and shall sit down,” etc (Πολλοὶ 
67d ἀνατολῶν καὶ δυσμῶν ἥξουσιν, 74) Now this passage 
15 repeated by Justin no less than three times in three very 
distinct parts of his Dvzalogue with Trypho,? with a uniform 
variation from the text of Matthew ‘“‘ Z%ey shall come from the 
west and from the east,” etc (“Hfovow ἀπὸ δυσμῶν καί 
avavokGy, κτ A )3 That a historical saying of Jesus should be 
reproduced in many Gospels, and that no particular work can have 
any prescriptive right to it, must be admitted, so that even if the 
passage in Justin agreed literally with our first Synoptic, τὸ would 
not afford any proof of the actual use of that Gospel, but when, 
on the contrary, Justin upon three several occasions, and at 
distinct intervals of time, repeats the passage with the same 
persistent variation from the reading in Matthew, not only can it 
not be ascribed to that Gospel, but there 1s reason to conclude 
that Justin derived it from another source It may be added that 
πολλοί 1s anything but a word uncommon in his vocabulary, 
and that elsewhere, for instance, he twice quotes a passage 
similar to one in Matthew, n which, amongst other variations, he 
reads “AZany shall come (πολλοὶ ἥξουσιν), mstead of the phrase 
found in that Gospel 4 

The second example adduced by Tischendorf 1s the supposed 
quotation of Matt xu 39, but in order fully to comprehend the 
nature of the affirmation, we quote the context of the Gospel and 
of Justin in parallel columns 


' Wann winden, us τὸ. Ὁ 27,anm 2 

? Dial 76, 120, 140 

3In Deal 76 the text reads ‘‘ from the east and from the west ” 
4 Apol,1 16, Dial 35, cf Matt vn 15 
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Justin) DIAL 107 


And that he should rise «gain on 
the third day «fter the crucifixion, it 
1s written in the Memoirs that some 
of your neighbours questioning him 
sud ‘Show us 1 sign,” and he 
answered them ‘An evil 4nd 
adulterous generation secheth after 
1 sign, and there shill no sign be 
given to them (αὐτοῖς) but the sign of 
Jonah (Ἰωνᾶ) ” 

Kat ὅτι ΤΊ τρίτῃ ἡμέρᾳ ἔμελλεν 
ἀναστήσεσθαι μετὰ τὸ σταυρωθῆναι, 
γεγραπται ἐν τοῖς ἀπομνημονεύμασιν, 
ὅτι οἱ ἀπὸ τοῦ γένους ὑμῶν συζητοῦν- 
τες αὐτῶ ἔλεγον, ὅτι, ““Δεῖξον ἡμῖν 
σημεῖον ᾽" καὶ απεκλρίνατο αὐτοῖς, Τενεὰ 
πονηρὰ, KT A 
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MAITHEW ἈΠ 38, 39 ͵ 


38 Then certain of the scribes and 
Pharisecs answered him, saying 
Master, we would see 1 sign from 
thee 

39 But he answered and said unto 
them An evil and adulterous genera- 
tion secheth after 1 sign, and there 
shall no sign be given to it (αὐτῇ), but 
the sign of the prophet Jonah (Ἰωνᾶ 
τοῦ προφήτου) 

Tore ἀπεκρίθησαν αὐτῶ τινὲς τῶν 
γραμματεων καὶ Φαρισαίων λέγοντες, 
“Διδάσκαλε, θέλομεν ἀπὸ σοῦ σημεῖον 
ἰδεῖν " ὁ δέ ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπεν αὐτοῖς, 
Τενεὰ πονηρὰ, κτλ 


Now it 1s clear that Justin here directly professes to quote from 
the Memoirs, and consequently that accuracy may be expected , 
but passing over the preliminary substitution of “some of your 
nation” for “certain of the scribes and Pharisees,” although 1t 
recalls the “‘some of them,” and “ others,” by which the parallel 
passage, otherwise so different, 1s introduced in Luke «15, 16, 
29 ff ,t the question of the Jews, which should be hteral, is quite 
different from that of the first Gospel, whilst there are variations 
in the reply of Jesus, which, if not so important, are still un- 
deniable We cannot compare with the first Gospel the parallel 
passages in the second and third Gospels without recognising that 
other works may have narrated the same episode with similar 
variations, and whilst the distinct differences which exist totally 
exclude the affirmation that Justin quotes from Matthew, every- 
thing points to the conclusion that he makes use of another source 
This is confirmed by another important circumstance After 
enlarging during the remainder of the chapter upon the example of 
the people of Nineveh, Justin commences the neat by returning to 
the answer of Jesus, and making the following statement ‘ And 
though all of your nation were acquainted with these things which 
occurred to Jonah, and Christ proclaimed among you that he 
would give you the sign of Jonah, exhorting you, at least, after his 
resuriection from the dead to repent of your evil deeds, and hke 
the Ninevites to supplicate God, that your nation and city might 
not be captured and destroyed as τὸ has been destroyed, yet not 
only have you not repented on learning his resurrection from the 
dead, but, as I have aheady said,? you sent chosen? and select 


€ 


*Cf Mark vin 11 
? Dial 17 The pissige quoted above, p 215 f 
3 χειροτονήσαντες Literally, ‘ elected by a show of hands ”—by vote 
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Now, not only do our Gospels not mention this 
mission, as we have already pointed out, but they do not contain 
the exhoitation to repent, at least, after the resurrection of Jesus 
here referred to, and which evidentlyemust have formed part of the 
episode in the Memoirs 

Tischendorf does not produce any other instances of supposed 
quotations of Justin from Matthew, but rests his case upon these 
As they are the best examples, apparently, which he can point 
out, we may judge of the weakness of his argument De Wette 
divides the quotations of Justin, which may be compared with our 
first and third Gospels, into several categories Regarding the 
first class, he says “Some agree quite literally, which, however, 
is seldom” ,? and under this head he can only collect three 
passages of Matthew, and refer to one of Luke Of the three 
from Matthew, the first 1s that, v1 11, 12,3 also brought forward 
by Tischendorf, of which we have already disposed The second 
is Matt v 20 “For I say unto you, that except your mghteous- 
ness shall exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven” A parallel passage to this 
ests in Dra/ τοῦς, ἃ chapter in which there are several quotations 
not found in our Gospels at all, with the exception that the first 
words, “For I say unto you that,” are not in Justin We shall 
speak of this passage presently De Wette’s third passage 1s 
Matt vu τὸ “Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit 1s 
hewn down and cast into the fire,” which, with the exception of 
one word, “ but,” at the commencement of the sentence in Justin, 
also agrees with his quotation+ In these two short passages there 
are no peculiarities specially pointing to the first Gospel as their 
source, and it cannot be too often repeated that the mere 
coincidence of short historical sayings n two works by no means 
warrants the conclusion that the one 1s dependent on the other 
In order, however, to enable the reader to form a correct estimate 
of the value of the similarity of the two passages above noted, and 
also, at the same time, to examine a considerable body of evidence, 
selected with evident impartiality, we propose to take all Justin’s 
readings of the Sermon on the Mount, from which the above 
passages are taken, and compare them with our Gospels This 
should furnish a fair test of the composition of the Aemozzs of the 
Apostles 

Taking first, for the sake of continuity, the first Apology, we 
find that chapters xv, xvi, xvi, are composed almost entirely of 


* Dial 108 2 De Wette, Lehib Henl NT, p 104 
3 Dial 76, 120, 140, cf p 347 4 Apol,1 τό 
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examples of what Jesus himself taught, introduced by the rerark 
with which chapter xiv closes, that “Brief and concise se 
were uttered by him, for he was not a sophist, but his w 
the power of God”: It may broadly be affirmed that, with the 
exception of the few words quoted above by De Wette, not a 
single quotation of the words of Jesus in these three chapters 
agrees with the canonical Gospels We shall, however, confine 
ourselves at present to the Sermon on the Mount We must 
mention that Justin’s text 1s quite continuous, except where we 
have inserted asterisks We subjoim Justin’s quotations, together 
with the parallel passages in our Gospels, side by side, for greater 
facility of comparison ? 


GOosPEI 


Matt v 28 ButI say unto jou, 
that everyone that looheth on a 
woman to lust after her hath com- 


JUSTIN 


a Afol,1,15 He (Jesus) spoke 
thus of chastity Whosoever may gaze 
on a woman to lust after her hath 


committed adultery already in the 
heart before God 

B And, if thy nght eye offend thee 
cut it out, 
for it 1s profitable for thee to enter 
mto the kingdom of heaven with one 
eye (rather) than having two to be 
thrust into the everlasting fire 

a Tlept μὲν οὖν σωφροσύνης τοσοῦτον 
εἶπεν Ὃς ἂν ἐμβλέψη γυναικὶ πρὸς 
τὸ ἐπιθυμῆσαι αὐτῆς ἤδη ἐμοίχευσε τῇ 
καρδίᾳ παρὰ τῶ Θεῶ 

β Καὶ 3 El ὁ ὀφθαλμός σου ο δεξιὸς 
σκανδαλίζει σε, ἔκκοψον αὐτόν 

συμφέρει γάρ σοι μονύφθαλμον 
εἰσελθεῖν εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τῶν οὐρα- 


1 Βραχεῖς δὲ καὶ σύντομοι παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ λόγοι γεγόνασιν 
ἐς te Θ ay μ Ρ αὐτοῦ λόγοι “yey 
ὑπῆρχεν, αλλὰ δύναμις Θεοῦ ο λογος αὐτοῦ ἣν 


mitted adultery with her already in 
his heart 

29 But if thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck 1t out and cast it from 
thee for itis profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should perish, 
and not that thy whole body should 
be cast into hell 

"Hy δὲ λέγω υμῖν ort πᾶς ο βλέπων 4 
υναῖεα προς To ἐπιθυμῆσαι αὐτὴν ἤδη 
ἐμοίχευσεν αὐτὴν ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ αὐτοῦ 


El δὲ ο ὀφθαλμός σου ο δεξιὸς 
σκανδαλίζει σε, fede αὐτὸν και βάλε 
amd σοῦ συμφέρει γάρ σοι wa 
ἀπόληται ἕν τῶν μελῶν gov, ATA, cf 


Οὐ γὰρ σοφιστὴς 
Afol,1 14 This description 


completely contradicts the representation in the fourth Gospel of the discourses 
of Jesus Itseems clearly to indicate that Justin had no knowledge of that Gospel 

* It need not be said that the vanations between the quotations of Justin 
and the text of our Gospels must be looked for only in the Greek For the 
sake of the reader unacquainted with Greek, however, we shall endeavour as 
far as possible to indicate in translation where differences exist, although this 
cannot of course be fully done, nor often without bemg more hiteral than 15 
desirable Where it 1s not necessary to amend the authorised version of the 
New Testament for the sake of more closely following the text, and marlung 
differences from Justin, we shall adopt it We divide the quotations where 
desirable by imtial letters, in order to assist reference at the end of our quotations 
from the Sermon on the Mount 

3 The “και ἢ here forms no part of the quotation, and seems to separate the 
two passages, which were, therefore, probably distinct in Justin’s Memonrs, 
although consecutive verses in Matthew 

4 Origen repeatedly uses és ἐὰν εμβλέψη, and only once πᾶς ο βλέπων 
Gnesbach, Sywb Cr ztece, 1785, 1, p 251 

5 Clem Al reads ἔκκοψον like Justin Grniesbach, 24,1, Ὁ 252 
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an nm fel ~~ ‘ 
νῶν mueTa τῶν δύο πεμφθῆναι εἴς To 
αἰώνιον χῦρ 


y And, Whoever marrieth a 
woman divorced from another man 
committeth adultery 

Kai, Ὃς γαμεῖ ἀπολελυμένην ἀφ᾽ 
ἑτέρον ἀνδρός, μοιχᾶται 

* * x * 

6 And regarding our affection for 
all, he taught thus 
If ye love them which love you, what 
new thing do ye? for even the forni- 
cators do this, but I say unto you 
Pray for your enemies and love them 
which hate you, and bless them which 
curse you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you 
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Matt svi 07 κᾶλον σοί ἐστιν 
μονόφθαλμον εἰς τὴν ζωὴν εἰσελθεῖν, ἡ 
δύο ὀφθαλμοὺς ἔχοντα βληθῆναι εἰς τὴν 
γέενναν τοῦ πυρός 

Matt v 32 And whosoever shall 
mamyy a woman divorced 
committeth adultery 

καὶ ds ἐὰν ἀπολελυμένην 


γαμήση, μοιχᾶται 3 


Matt v 46 

For τῇ ye should love them which 
love you, what reward have ye? do 
not even the publicans the same? 
v 443 But I say unto you Love 
your enemies? (bless them which curse 
you, do good to them which hate you), 
and pray for them which (despitefully 
use you and) persecute you 5 


t Matt v 29, 30, 1t will be remembered, are repeated with some variation 


and also reversed 1n order, and with a totally different context, Matt avin 
8,9 The latter verse, the Greek of the concluding part of which we give 
abgve, approximates more nearly in form to Justin s, but 15 still widely different 
«ἀπά if thine eye (‘ right’ omitted) offend thee pluck it out and cast it from 
thee , 1t 1s good for thee to enter into life with one eye, rather than having 
two eyes to be cast into hell fire” The sequence of Matt v 28, 29, points 
specially to 1t The double occurrence of this passage, however, with a 
different context, and with the order reversed τῇ Matthew, renders 1t almost 
certain that the two passagesa and were separate mn the Memoirs The 
reading of Mark 1, 47 1s equally distinct from Justin’s And if thine eye 
offend thee cast it out (éaBade αὐτόν), itis good for thee (καλόν εστίν ce) to 
enter into the kingdom of God (τοῦ θεοῦ) with one eye, rather than having two 
eyes to be cast into hell (ἢ δύο ὀφθαλμοὺς ἐχοντα βληθῆναι els γέενναν ) 

> Cf Matt atx 9, Luke xvi 18 The words ἀφ᾽ ἑτέρου ἀνδρὸς are 
peculiar to Justin The passage in Luke has ἀπὸ ἀνδρὸς, but differs in the rest 

3 It will be observed that here again Justin’s Gospel reverses the order in 
which the parallel passage is found in our Synoptics It does so indeed 
with a clearness of design which, even without the actual peculiarities of 
diction and construction, would indicate a special and different source The 
passage varies throughout from our Gospels, but Justin repeats the same 
phrases m the same order elsewhere In Dza/ 133 he says ‘‘ While we all 
pray for you, and for all men as our Christ and Lord taught us to do, enjomnmg 
us to pray even for our enemies, and to love them that hate us, ind to bless 
them that curse us” (εὔχεσθαι καὶ ὑπὲρ τῶν εχθρῶν, rat ἀγαπᾷν τοὺς μισοῦντας, 
καὶ εὐλογεῖν τούς καταρωμένου) And again τη Afo/,1 14, he uses the expres- 
sion that Christians pray for their enemies (ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐχθρῶν εὐχόμενοι) 
according to the precepts of Christ The variation is therefore not accidental, 
but from a different text 

4 The two passages within brackets are not found in any of the oldest MSS , 
and are only supported by Codices D, E, and a few obscure texts All modern 
critics reject them They aie omitted from the revised version 

5 The parallel passage in Luke vi 32, 27, 28, presents similar variations 
from Matt , though not so great as those of Justin from them both 
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Περι δὲ τοῦ στέργειν ἅπαντας, ταῦτα 
εδίδαξεν El ἀγαπᾶτε τοὺς ἀγαπῶντας 
ὑμᾶς, τί καινὸν ποιεῖτε, καὶ γαρ οἱ πόρνοι 
τοῦτο ποιοῦσιν ᾿Εγὼ δὲ ὑμῖν λέγω 
Ἑὔχεσθε ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐχθρῶν ὑμῶν καὶ 
ἀγαπᾶτε τοὺς μισοῦντας ὑμᾶς, καὶ εὐ- 
λογεῖτε τοὺς καταρωμένους ὑμῖν, και 
εὔχεσθε ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐπηρεαζόντων ὑμᾶς 

ε And that we should communicate 
to the needy and do nothing for praise, 
he said thus 
Give ye to every one that asketh, and 
from him that desireth to borrow turn 
not ye away , for if ye 


lend to them from whom ye hope to 
receive, what new thing do ye? for 
even the publicans do this 


But ye, lay not up for yourselves upon 
the earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt and robbers break through, 


but lay up for yourselves 
in the heavens, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt 


For what 1s a man profited if he 
shall gain the whole world, but destroy 
his soul? or what shall he give in 
exchange for 1t? Lay up, therefore, 
in the heavens, where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt 5 

Els δὲ τὸ κοινωνεῖν τοῖς δεομένοις, καὶ 
μηδὲν πρὸς δόξαν ποιεῖν, ταῦτα ἔφη, 


Παντὶ τὼ αἰτοῦντι δίδοτε, καὶ τὸν βου- 
, “a 
λόμενον δανείσασθαι, μὴ ἀποστραφῆτε 


εἰ γὰρ δανείζετε παρ᾿ ὧν ἐλπίζετε 
λαβεῖν, τί καινον ποιεῖτε, τοῦτο καὶ οι 
τελῶναι ποιοῦσιν 


Ὑμεῖς δὲ μὴ θησαυρίζετε ἑαυτοῖς ἐπὶ 
τῆς γῆς, ὅπου σὴς καὶ βρῶσις ἀφανίζει, 
καὶ λησταὶ διορύσσουσι 


* In the first Gospel the subject breaks of at the end οὖν 42 
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v 46 4 

᾿Ἐὰν yap ἀγαπήσητε τοὺς αγγζῶντας 
ὑμᾶς, τίνα μισθὸν éxere, οὐζὶ καὶ οἱ 
τελῶναι οὕτως ποιοῦσιν, 

ν 44 Ἐγὼ δὲ λέγω ὑμῖν, ἀγαπᾶτε 
τοὺς εχθροὺς ὑμῶν (εὐλογεῖτε τοὺς 
καταρωμένους ὑμῖν, καλῶς ποιεῖτε τοῖς 
μισοῦσιν ὑμᾶς,) καὶ προσεύχεσθε ὑπὲρ 
τῶνϑ (ἐπηρεαζόντων καὶ) διωκόντων ὑμᾶς 


Matt v 42 

Give thou to him that asketh thee, 
and from him that would borrow of 
thee turn not thou away 7 

Cf Luke vi 34 

And if ye lend to them from whom 
ye hope to receive, what thank have 
ye? for sinners lend, etc 

Matt vi 19 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon the earth, where moth and rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal , ; 

vi 20 But lay up for yourselves 
treasuresin heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor 
steal 

Matt “νι 26 For what shall a 
man be profited if he shall gain the 
whole world, but lose his soul? or 
what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul ? 


Matt v 42 

Tae αἰτοῦντί ce δός, καὶ τὸν θέλοντα 
ἀπὸ σοῦ δανείσασθαι, μὴ αποστραφῆς 

Cf Luke vi 34 

Kai ἐὰν davitere παρ᾽ ὧν ἐλπίζετε 
λαβεῖν, ποία ὑμῖν χάρις ἐστίν, και ἁμαρ 
τωλοὶ ἁμαρτωλοῖς δανίζουσιν, κτ 

Matt νι 19 

Μὴ φησαυρίζετε ὑμῖν θησαυροὺς επὶ 
τῆς γῆς, ὅπου σὴς καὶ βρῶσις ἀφανίζει, 
καὶ ὅπον κλέπται διορύσσουσιν καὶ 
κλέπτουσιν 


ν 46 may 


be compared with Justin’s continuation, but it 1s fundamentally different 


The parallel passages in Luke vi 30, 34, present still greater variations 


We 


have given vi 34 above, as nearer Justm than Matt v 46 It will be remarked 
that to find a parallel for Justin’s continuation, without break, of the subyect, we 


must jump from Matt, v 42, 46, to vi 19, 20 


= See next page, note I 
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Oncaupl{ere δὲ εαυτοῖς ev rots οὐρα 
vots, oe οὔτε σὴς οὔτε βρῶσις αφα- 
piter 


Ti yap ὠφελεῖται ἄνθρωπος, av Tov 
κόσμον ὅλον κερδήση, Thy δὲ ψυχὴν, 
αὐτοῦ απολεση, ἣ τί δώσει αὐτῆς av 
τάλλαγμα, 


θησαυρίζετε οὖν ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς, ὅπου 
οὔτε σὴς οὔτε βρῶσις αφανίξει * 

¢ And Be ye kind and merciful 
as your Father also 15 hind and merci- 
ful, and maketh his sun to mse on 
sinners, and just and evil ? 


But be not careful whit ye shall 
eat and what ye shill put on 


Are ye not better than the birds and 
the beasts? And God feedeth them 


᾿ Therefore be not careful 
what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shul put on, 


for your heavenly Father hnoweth 
that ye have need of these things, 


᾿ This phrase, it will be observed, 


NX 
N 
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vi 20 θησαυρίζετε δὲ ὑμῖν Onoav 
pods ev οὐρανῷ, ὅπου οὔτε ons οὔτε 
βρῶσις ἀφανίζει, καὶ omov κλέπται ov 
διορυσσουσιν ουδὲ κλέπτουσιν 

\v1 26 Τί γὰρ ὠφεληθήσεται 
ade ras εὰν τὸν κόσμον ὅλον κερδήση, 
την" δὲ ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ ζημιωθῇ, ἢ τί 
δώσει ἄνθρωπος ἀντάλλαγμα τῆσ Ψυχῆς 
αὐτοῦ, 


Luke v1 363 Be ye merciful even 
as your Father «also 15 merciful 
Matt v 454 for he miketh his 
sun to mse on evil and good and 
sendeth rain on just and unjust 

Matt vi 25 

Therefore I say unto you, Be not 
careful for. your hfe what ye shall cat 
and what ye shall drink, nor yct for 
your body what ye shall put on 

vi 26 Behold the buds of the ur 
that they sow not, &c, ἃς, γεί your 
heivenly Father feedeth them = Arc 
ye not much better than they? 

v1 315 Thercfore be not cireful, 
saying what shall we eat? or what 
shall we drink, or with what shall we 
be clothed ? 

\1 32 For “ΠΥ all these things do 
the Gentiles seek for your heavenly 
Father hnoweth that ye need all these 
things 


is 150 introduced higher up in the 


passagc, and its repetition in such a manner, with the sime vainations, 
emphatically demonstrates the unity of the whole quotation 
* This passage (¢) 1s repevted with the peculiar χρῆστοὶ καὶ oar twice 


mn Dial 96, and in connection with the same concluding words, which are 
quite separate im our Synoptics In that place, however, in paraphrasing 
and not quoting, he adds, ‘‘and sending rain on holy and evil” Critics 
conjecture with much probability that the words sal βρέχει ἐπὶ οσίους have 
been omitted above after δικαίους, by 1 mistake either of the transcnber or 
of Justin In the Clementine Homiltes (πὶ 57) 2 similar combinition to 
that of Justin’s occurs together with 2 duplication recalling that of Justin, 
although ἀγαθοὶ is substituted for ypyoro: Τίνεσθε ἀγαθοὶ και otarippoves 
ὡς o πατὴρ ὁ ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς ὃς ἀνατέλλει τὸν ἥλιον ἐπ ἀγαθοῖς, ATA 
Epiphanius also twice makes use of a similar combimition, although with 
variitions in languige , cf Ter Inwi 22, sxx ro) Ongen hkewise com 
bines Matt v 48 and 45, cf de Princip, 1 4, § 1 These instances 
confirm the indication ofan ancient connection of the prssige 1s quoted by Justin 

3 There 1s no pirallel to this in the first Gospel Matt v 48 τς too remote 
In sense 15 well as languige 

4 The first part οὔν 45 1s quite different from the context in Justin 
ye may be sons of your Tather which 1s in heaven for he maketh,’ οἷς 

5 There 1s 1 complete breth here in the continuity of the parallel prssage 


“Τῇ 


-- 
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but seek ye the kingdom of the 
heavens, and all these things shall 
be added unto you, 


for where the treasure 15 there is also 
the mind of the man ΑΙ 
Καὶ, Γίνεσθε δὲ χρηστοὶ καὶ οἱκτίρ 
μονες, ὡς καὶ ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν χρηστός 
ἐστι καὶ οἰκτίρμων, 
καὶ τὸν ἥλιον αὑτοῦ ανατέλλει επὶ 
ἁμαρτωλοὺς καὶ δικαίους καὶ πονηρούς 


Μὴ μεριμνᾶτε δὲ, τί φάγητε, ὴ τί 
ενδύσησθε 


οὐχ ὑμεῖς τῶν πετεινῶν καὶ τῶν 
θηρίων διαφέρετε, καὶ ὁ θεὸς τρέφει 
αὐτά 


My οὖν μεριμνήσητε τί φάγητε, 
ὴ τί ἐνδύσησθε 


οἶδε γὰρ ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν ὁ οὐράνιος, ὅτι 
τούτων χρείαν ἔχετε 
Ε Ab te oa 
ζητεῖτε δὲ τὴν βασιλείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν, 


καὶ ταῦτα πάντα προστεθήσεται ὑμῖν 


Ὅπον γὰρ ὁ θησαυρός εστιν, ἐκεῖ καὶ 
ὁ νοῦς τοῦ ἀνθρώπου 


ἢ And Do not these things to be 
seen of men, otherwise ye have no 
reward of your Father which 1s in 
heaven 


καὶ, Μὴ ποιῆτε ταῦτα πρὸς τὸ θεαθῆναι 
ὑπὸ τῶν ανθρώπων εἰ δὲ μή γε, μισθὸν 
οὐκ έχετε παρὰ τοῦ πατρὸς ὑμῶν του ἐν 
τοῖς οὐρανοῖς 


«ἰ2οῖ 1, 16 
6 And regarding our being patient 
under injuries, and ready to help all, 
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v1 33 But seek ye first the ‘king- 
dom of God and his nightgSusness, 
and all these things shall Ge added 
unto you 

vi 217} For where thy treasure 15 
there will thy heart be also 

Luke vi 36 Τίνεσθε οὖν olxrlp 
poves, καθὼς καὶ ὁ πατὴρ budr οἱκτίρ 
μων εστίν « 

Matt v 45 ὅτι τὸν ἥλιον αὐτοῦ 
ἀνατέλλει el πονηροὺς καὶ ἀγαθοὺς καὶ. 
βρέχει ἐπὶ δικαίους καὶ αδίκους 

Matt vi 25 

Διὰ τοῦτο λέγω ὑμῖν, μὴ μεριμνᾶτε 
τῇ ψυχῆ ὑμῶν τί φάγητε και τί πίητε,Ξ 
μηδὲ τῷ σώματι ὑμῶν τί ἐνδύσησθε 

vi 26 ᾿Πμβλέψατε εἰς τὰ πετεινὰ 
τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, ATA nal ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν ὁ 
οὐράνιος τρέφει αὐτά οὐχ ὑμεῖς υᾶλλον 
διαφέρετε αὐτῶν, 

V1 31 μὴ οὖν μεριμνήσητε λέγοντες 
Τὶ φάγωμεν ἣ τί πίωμεν 
ἢ τί περιβαλώμεθα, 

V1 32 πάντα γὰρ ταῦτα τὰ ἐθνη 
ἐπιζητοῦσιν οἷδεν γὰρ ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν o 
οὐράνιος, ὅτι χρήζετε τούτων ἁπάντων 

νι 33 ζητεῖτε δὲ πρώτον τὴν βασι- 
λείαν τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ τὴν δικαιοσύνην 
αὐτοῦ, καὶ ταῦτα πάντα προστεθήσεται 
ὑμῖν 

vi 21 Ὅπου γάρ εστιν ὁ θησαυρός 
σου, ἐκεῖ ἐσται καὶ ἡ καρδία σου 

Matt vi I 

But take heed that ye do not your 
righteousness before men to be seen of 
them, otherwise ye have no reward 
from your Father which 15 in heaven 

vl I Προσέχετε δὲ τὴν δικαιοσύνην 
ὑμῶν μὴ ποιεῖν ἐμπροσθενβ τῶν ἀνθρώ 
πὼν πρὸς τὸ θεαθῆναι αὐτοῖς εἰ δὲ 
μήγε, μισθὸν οὐκ ἔχετε παρὰ τῷ πατρὶ 
ὑμῶν τῷ ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς 


Matt v 39 
But I say unto you that ye resist 
not evil,# but whosoever shall smite 


* Cf Luke xn 22-34, which, however, 1s equally distinct from Justin’s text 
The difference of order will not have escaped notice 


? The Cod Sznaztecus omits καὶ τί πίητε 
Cod Band most other MSS have the words 


defective at the part 


Codices A, C, and D are 


3 A few MSS read ‘“‘alms,” ἐλεημοσύνην, here, but the Cod Sz Vat, and 
all the older Codices, have the reading of the teat which 1s adopted by all 


modern editors 


+ It is apparent that if Justin could have quoted this phrase τὶ would have 


suited him perfectly. 
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and free from anger, this 1s what he 
said Cato him striking thy cheek 
offer the other also , 

and him who carneth off thy cloak or 
thy coat do not thou prevent 


But whosoever shall be angry 
1s in danger of the fire 


5 


But every one who compelleth thee 
to goa mile, follow twain 


And let your good works shine 
before men so that, perceiving, they 
may adore your Father which 1s in 
heaven 


tt * ΜΕ. Ἂν. 


Ta τύπτοντί σου τὴν σιαγόνα, πάρεχε 
καὶ τὴν ἄλλην 

καὶ τὸν αἴροντά cov τὸν χιτῶνα, ἢ τὸ 
ἱμάτιον μὴ κωλύσης 

> 


Ὃς Say ὀργισθῆ, ἔνοχός ἐστιν εἰς τὸ 
πῦρ 
Παντὶ δὲ ἀγγαρεύοντί σοι μίλιον, 
ἀκολούθησον δύο 

Λαμψάτω δὲ ὑμῶν τὰ καλὰ ἔργα 
ἔμπροσθεν τῶν ἀνθρώπων, iva βλέποντες, 


θαυμάζωσι τὸν πατέρα ὑμῶν τὸν ἐν 

τοῖς ουρανοῖς 

* % ¥ 

« And regarding our not swearing 

at all, but ever speaking the truth, he 
thus taught — 
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thee on thy right cheek turn to him 
the other also 


v 40 And to him who would sue 
thee at law and tike away thy coat, 
let Aim have thy cloak also 

v 227 But I say unto you that 
every one who is angry with his 
brother shall be in danger of the 
judgment, etc 

v 41 And whosoever shill com- 
pel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain 

ν 16 Even so let your hght shine 
before men thit they may see your 
good works and glonfy your Father 
which 1s in heaven 


Matt v 393 

Ἐγὼ δὲ λέγω ὑμῖν μὴ ἀντιστῆναι τῶ 
πονηρῷ ἀλλ᾽ ὅστις σε ῥαπίσει ἐπι τὴν 
δεξιάν cov σιαγόνα, στρέψον αὐτῷ καὶ 
τὴν ἄλλην 

ν 40 καὶ τῷ θέλοντί σοι κριθῆναι 
καὶ τὸν χιτῶνά σου λαβεῖν, ἄφες αὐτῷ 
καὶ τὸ ἱμάτιον 


ν 22 Ἐγὼ δὲ λέγω ὑμῖν ὅτι πᾶς 
ὁ ὀργιζόμενος τῷ ἀδελφῷ αὐτοῦ! ἔνοχος 
ἔσται τῇ κρίσει ATH 

ν 41 Kal dorms σε ἀγγαρεύσει 
μίλιον ἕν, ύπαγε μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ δύο 

ν 16 Ovrws λαμψάτω τὸ φῶς ὑμῶν 
ἔμπροσθεν τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ὅπως ἴδωσιν 
ὑμῶν τὰ καλὰ ἐργα καὶ δοξάσωσιν τὸν 
πατέρα ὑμῶν τὸν ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς 


Matt v 34 
But I say unto you, Swear not at 


™ Clement of Alexandra has in one place Aapy cov τὰ ἔργα, and again τὰ 


ἀγαθὰ ὑμῶν ἔργα λαμψάτω 


Cf Gniesbach, Sywb (γι, 7 Ὁ 250 


5 That part of Matt v 22 intrudes itself between parallels found in v 40 


and 41 will not have been overlooked 


3 The pirallel passage, Luke vi 29, 1s closer to Justin’s, but still presents 


distinct variations 


“« Unto him smiting thee on the cheek offer the other also, 


and fiom him that carrieth off thy coat do not thou withhold (μηὴ κωλύσης) thy 


cloak also ” 


fA, δ ‘ hed A 4 
τοῦ aipovrés cov τὸ ἱμάτιον καὶ τὸν χιτωνα μὴ κωλύσης 


TS τύπτοντί σε ἐπὶ τὴν σιαγόνα, πάρεχε καὶ τὴν ἄλλην, καὶ ἀπὸ 


The whole context, 


however, excludes Luke , cf Mayerhoff, 2 2722 gets Schr, p 272 
4 εἰκῇ being omitted from Cod Sez Vat , and other important MSS , we do 


not insert 1t 


Q 
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Ye may not swear at ali, but Ict 
your yca be yer, ind your my nyy, 
for whit 1s more thin these (15) of the 
evil one 


Περὶ δὲ τοῦ μὴ ὀμνύναι ὅλως, ταλφθῆ 
δὲ λέγειν ael, οὕτως παρεκελεύσατο 
M7 dudonre ὅλως 

Ἔστω δὲ ὑμῶν τὸ val val καὶ τὸ οὗ 
οὔ! τὸ δὲ περισσον τούτων ἐκ τοῦ 
πονηροῦ 

* * * * 

& For not those who mercly mike 
profession, but those who do the 
works, 1s he sud, shill be saved 
For he spike thus 

A I Notevery once that suth unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall, ete 


1 2 For whosoever heareth me and | 


docth what I say, heareth him that 
sent me 


+ 3 But many will sry to me 
Lord, Lord, did we not eat and drink 
in thy name, and do wonders? 


4 4 And then will I say unto | 


them 
Depirt from me, workers of iniquity 


4 5 There shall he weepmg «and 
gnashing of teeth, when indeed the 
righteous shall shine 1s the sun, but 
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all, neither by hevven, ete 

ν 37 But Ict your speech “be yea 
yea, nay nay, for what 15 nfore than 
these 1s of the εὐ one 

Matt ν 34 

᾿Εγὼ δὲ λέγω υμῖν μὴ ὁμόσαι ὅλως 
pare ev TO οὐρανῶ, κτ ὰ 

ν 37 “Eorw δὲ ο λόγος ὑμῶν ναὶ ναί, 
οὗ οὔ τὸ δὲ περισσὸν τούτων ἐκ τοῦ 
πονηροῦ ἐστίν ° 


Matt vu 21 

Not every one thit saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall, εἰς 

Luke νι 167 Tle heirmg vou 
hetrcth mc, and he despising you, 
εἰς, ind he that despiscth mc, de- 


| spiscth him that sent me 


Mitt va 22 

Many will say to me i that day 
Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy in 
thy name? and in thy name cist eut 
devils? and in thy name do many 
wonders ? 

vn 23 And then will I confess 
unto them Unt never knew you 
Depart from me, ye that work iniquity 

Matt xm 42 
and shall cast them into the furnace 
of fire there shall be the weeping and 
the gnashing of tecth 


* This agrees with a pissige which occurs twice in the Clementinz Homilus 
The version in Ep of James v 12 15 evidently 2 quotation from 1 source 
different from Matthew, and supports Justin Clement Al twice uscs a similar 
expression, and Epiphanis does so once, though probably following the Ep 
of James The Apostolic Constitutions also quotes in similar manner The 
context of the Clementine Homilis corresponds with that of Justin, but not so 
the others We contrast all these prissiges below — 

James v 12 ἥτω δὲ ὑμῶν τὸ val val, και τὸ od οὔ 
Clem Hom, 55 ἔστω υμῶν τὸ val val, το οὔ οὔ 

tb, MIN 2 ἔστω υμῶν τὸ ναὶ val, και τὸ οὗ οὔ 
Justin, pol, 1 τό ἔστω δὲ ὑμῶν τὸ ναι val, tal τὸ od οὔ 


Clem Al, δέχσνι,ν 14, δ 100 ἔστω ὑμῶν τὸ ναὶ val, καὶ ro od οὔ 
Epiph , Ye , .1n 6 ἤτω υμῶν το val val, καὶ τὸ ob οὔ 
Constit Α,ν 12 εἶναι δὲ τὸ ναὶ ναί, καὶ τὸ ob οὔ 


* Cf Matt » 40, Mark 1. 37, Luke 1. 48, which are still more remote 
In Matt vu 24 we find ‘‘ Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings 
of mine and doeth them (sai ποιεῖ αὐτούς), I will hhen him unto,” etc 
This, however, as the continuation of + 21-23 quoted above immediately 
before this passage, 1s very abrupt, but τὸ stems to indicate the existence of 
such a passage as we find mm Justin’s Memoirs 
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the wicked we sent intu everlasting ΜΠ 42 Then shall the righteous 
fire shine forth 1s the sun in the lungdom 


| of their Father 


| Matt vi 15 

4 6 For many shal arimve in my Rut beware of false prophets which 

name, outwardly, indeed, clothed in | come to you in sheep's clothing, but 

shecp’s shins, ‘but inw udly being | inwardly arc ravening wolves 

rivening wolves 
47 \eshall know them from thar! vn 16 Yc shall know them by 

works tharr frmt Do men gather grapes 

from thorns, or figs from thistles ? 

a 8. And every tree that bringeth vu 1090 «Every tree that bringeth 

not forth good fruits hewn down and not forth good fruit 1s hewn down and 


cist into the fire cast into the fire , 
| Matt vi 21 
Ar Ovxe πᾶς ο λέγων μοι Kupte, Ov πᾶς o λέγων μοι, Kipte, κύρις, 
εὖρις,, τλ' κτλ 
Luke. 16 
, 2 Ὃς γὰρ ἀκούει μου, sat ποιεῖ ἃ Ὃ ακονων ὑμῶν ἐμοῦ ἀκούει, καὶ ὁ 
λέγω, ἄκουει τοῦ arogrelAarrds με 5 αθετῶώ» ὑμᾶς ἐμὲ ἀθετεῖ 0 δὲ ἐμὲ ἀθετῶν 


αθετεῖ τὸν ἀποστείλαντά με 4 
Matt vu 22 
A 3 ἸΙολλοὶ δὲ ἐροῦσί μοι Πολλοὶ cpoiioly μοι ἐν ἐκείνη τῇ ἡμέρᾳ, 
Kupte, rupee, οἱ τῶ σῶ ὀνόματι ἐφά Kupe, εὐρις, ov τῶ σῶ ὀνόματι επρο- 
γομεν καὶ ἐπίομεν, rac δυνάμεις «ποιή | φητευσαμεν, καὶ τῷ σῷ ὀνόματι δαιμόνια 


σαμεν, εξεβαλομεν, ταἱ τῷ σῷ ὀνόματι δυνάμεις 
πολλας εἐποιησαμεν, 

κα Kal τότε ἐ ἐρῶ αὐτοῖς Λποχωρεῖτε vu 23. Kal τότε ομολογήσω αὐτοῖς 

an’ ἐμοῦ ἐργάται τῆς ἀνομίας 3 | ort οὐδέποτε ἔγνων ὑμᾶς ἀποχωρεῖτε 


: This 15 one of the prssiges quoted by Ὡς Wette (ει N 7᾽, Ὁ 105) 5 
agreeing cacept in 1 single word 

= Justin τ ὭΣ pirt of this prssage, omitung “and doeth what I say,” 
m Afol , 1 FAS our Lord himself «also says He that heareth me 
heareth him that sent me” Tustin, however, mercly quotes the portion relative 
to his subject = He τς arguing that Jesus 15 the Word, and 15 called Angel and 
Apostle, lor he declares whatever we require to know, ‘fas our Lord himself 
also says,” ete , ind thercfore the phrase omitted 15 1 mere suspension of the 
sense, and unnecessiry 

3 In Dra/ 76, Justin makes use of 2 similar pissige “ΔΗ many will say 
to mein that day Lord, Lord, did we not eit and drink 1n thy name, and 
prophesy and cast out devils And I will say to them Depvrrt from me” sal 
Πολλοὶ ἐροῦσί μοι τῇ ἡμέρᾳ ἐκείνῃ Ἰζύριε, κύριε, οὐ τῷ σῶ ὀνόματι ἐφάγομεν καὶ 
ἐπίομεν. καὶ προεφητεύσαμεν και δαιμόνια ἐξεβαλομεν,, Kal ἐρῶ αὐτοῖς ᾿Αναχωρεῖτε 
απ’ εμοῦ Γι 15 followed by one which differs from our Gospels in agree 
ment with one in the Clementine Homies, and by others varying also from 
our Gospels Although Justin may quote these passages freely, he 1s per- 
sistent in his departure from our Synoptics, and the freedom of quotation is 
towards his own peculiar source, for it 1s certain that neither form grees with 
the Gospels 

4 Cod D (Beri) reads for the last phrase o δὲ ἐμοῦ ἀκούων, ἀκούει τοῦ 
ἀποστείλαντός we but all the older MSS have the above Α very ‘few obscure 
MSS and some translations 1dd_“‘ Ile hearing me, heareth him that sent me ᾿ 
καὶ ο ἐμοῦ ἀκούων, ἀκούει τοῦ ἀποστείλαντός με 
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κ 5. Τότε κλαυθμὸς ἔσται καὶ βρυγμὸς 
τῶν οδόντω ὁταν οἱ μὲν δίκαιοι 
λάμψωσιν ὡς ὁ ἥλιος οἱ δὲ ἄδικοι 
πέμπωνται εἰς τὸ αἰώνιον πῦρ 


κ΄ Πολλοὶ γὰρ ἠξουσιν «πὶ τῷ 
ὀνόματί μου, ἔξωθεν μὲν ἐνδεδυμένοι 
δέρματα προβάτων, ἔσωθεν, δὲ ὄντες 
λύκοι dprayes * 

A] ἐκ τῶν ἔργων αὐτῶν ἐπιγνώσεσθε 
αὐτούς : 

A 8 Πᾶν δὲ δένδρον μὴ ποιοῦν καρπὸν 
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am’ ἐμοῦ οἱ ἐργαζόμενοι τὴν ἀνομίαν 5 
Matt 42 / 
“ , 
καί βαλοῦσιν αὐτοὺς εἰς τὴν 
κάμινον τοῦ πυρός ἐκεῖ ἔσται ὁ κλαυθμὸς 
καὶ ὁ βρυγμὸς τῶν ὀδόντων 
43. Tére οἱ δίκαιοι ἐκλάμψουσιν3 ὡς 
ὁ ἥλιος εν τῇ βασιλείᾳ τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτῶν ἡ 
Matt vn 15 
ἸΠροσέχετε δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν Weudotpody 
τῶν, οἵτινες ἔρχονται πρὸς ὑμᾶς εν 
ἐνδύμασιν προβάτων, ἔσωθεν δέ εἰσιν» 
λύκοι ἅρπαγες 
16 "Awd τῶν καρπῶν αὐτῶν ἐπι 
γνώσεσθε αὐτούς, κτλ 
το Πᾶν δένδρον μὴ ποιοῦν καρπὸν 


καλόν ἐκκόπτεται καὶ εἰς πῦρ βάλλεται | καλὸν εκκόπτεται καὶ εἰς πῦρ βάλλεται “ 


x ἣ * δ 


τ Justin mikes use of ths passige with the same vanntions fiom om 
Gospel m Deal c 77 , 35 Πολλοὶ ἐλεύσονται ἐπὶ τῷ ὀνόματί μου, ςξωθεν 
ἐνδεδυμένοι δέρματα προβάτων, ἔσωθεν δέ εἰσι Avact ἅρπαγες With only 2 
βοριγιιηρ καὶ, Justin proceeds to quote iv swing of Jesus not found im ow 
Gospels itall =“ And = There shul be schisms and heicsies,* Kat σονται 
σχίσματα καὶ αἱρέσεις And then, with merely another separating ‘ And,” he 
quotes mothe: prssige similu to the vbovc, but differing fiom δῖα. “ΑἸ 
Bew ue of false prophets who shill come to you outwaidly clothed m sheep s 
shuns, but mwardly ue 1wenmg wolvcs,’—and with the usual sepuating 
“ And,” he ends with another svymg not found m om Gospels ‘And 
Many false Chusts and filse Apostles shall arise, and shall deceive many of the 
futhiul, Kat ᾿Αναστήσονται πολλοὶ ψευδόχριστοι καὶ ψευδοαπόστολοι, καὶ 
πολλοὺς τῶν πιστῶν πλανήσουσιν Both prssriges must hive been χὰ his 
Memons, and both diffe: from om Gospels 

* The puallel passage, Luke vm 26, 27, 1s still more remote. Origen in 
fom places, in Joh ἀλλὰ 7, 8, Contra Cols, αν 49, de Prancapres, quotes r 
prssige nominally fiom Matt, more ne uly 1esembling Justin’s πολλοὶ ἐροῦσί 
μοι ἐμ ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ Κύριε, κύριε ov τῷ ονόματί σου ἐφάγομεν καὶ τῷ ονόματί 
σου ἐπίομεν, και τῷ ὀνόματί cov δαιμόνια εξεβάλομεν», κτλ Cf Gricsbach, 
Symb Crit,n,yp 6rf Onugen may have hee confused the Gospel according 
to the Lcbiews with Matthew 

3 The Cod D (Bezx) his λάμψωσιν, and so also quotes Ongen Cf 
Gniesbich, δι Crt, ui, p 278 

4 The conesponding prssige in Luke (xm 26-28) much more closely 
follows the ordet which we find in Justin, but lhngusticily and otheiwise 1t 15 
remote fiom Ins version, although in connection of 1deis more similar than the 
prsige in the fist Gospel In Luke, the weeping and gnishing of teeth ae 
to be when the wicked see the 1ightcous in heaven whilst they ve evcluded , 
Whereis in Matt vm 42, 43, the weeping, ete , ve merely αὶ charretenstic of 
the furnace of fue, ind the shiming forth of the righteous 1s mentioned as ἃ 
Septrate cucumstirce Matt xm 42, 43, has 1 different context, md 1s 
entirely seprrated from the puallel passage m Justin, which precedes, and 
naturally introduces this quot wtion 

5 This passage occtrs in Matt ut τὸ wd Luke m 9, literally, a 4 
sying of John the Baptist, so that m Matt vn 19 it 9 « mere quota- 
tion 


- 
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Apol ,\ 17 Luke wn 48 (not found im 
\ As Christ declared suing To | Matthew) 
whom God gave more, of him shall For unto whom much 1s given, 
more aso be demanded again of him shall much be required and 


to whom men have committed much, 
of fim they will demand 1 grcater 
“πόση 


Luke πὶ 48 
.“ « a ‘ 
ws ο Ἄριστος «μήνυσεν εἰτών Παντὶ δὲ ὦ ἐδόθη πολὺ, πολὺ 
ca a ’ 4 ᾽ nr - 
Ne πλέον ἔδωκεν o θεὸς, πλέον καὶ  ἑητηθήσεται παρ᾽ αυτοῦ, καὶ ᾧ παρέθεντο 


απαιτηθήσεται παρ αὐτοῦ ἱ πολὺ, περισσότερον αἰτήσουσιν" αὐτόν 
+ t * a] 
Dial c 7) , 105 Matt + 20 
# FExcept your nghtcousness shall For I say unto you3 that except 
excecd, εἰς your rightcousness shall cxceed, 
etc 4 


We have taken the whole of Justin’s quotations from the 
Sermon on the Mount not only because, adopting so large a test, 
there can be no suspicion that we select passages for any special 
purpose, but also because, on the contrary, amongst these quota- 
tions are more of the passages claimed as showing the use of our 
Ggspels than any scries which could have been selected Τὶ will 
have been observed that most of the passages follow each othe 
in unbroken sequence in Justin, for with the exception of a short 
break between y and 6 the whole extract down to the end of @ 
1S contimuous, as indeed, after another biief interruption at the end 
of 4 τὸ 15 again to the close of the very long and 1emarkable 
passage A =6 With = two exceptions, therefore, the whole of these 
quotations from the Sermon on the Mount occur consecutively in 
two succeeding chapters of Justin’s first apology, and one passage 
follows in the next chapter Only a single passage comes from a 
distant part of the dialogue with Trypho ‘These passages are 
bound together by clear unity of idea and context, and as, where 
there 1s a separation of sentences in lis Gospel, Justin clearly 
marks it by καὶ, there 1s every reason to decide that those quota- 
tions which are continuous in form and in argument were likewise 
consecutive in the Memoirs Now, the hypothesis that these 


τ Clement of Alexandria (Stomata, ἢ 23, ἃ 146) has this passage 1s 
follows ᾧ πρλεῖον ἐδόθη, οὗτος καὶ απαιτηθήσεται Cf Griesbach, Syd 
Crit,u,p 380 This version more newly approximates to Justin’s, though 
sull distinct from it 

? The Coder D (Bez) reids πλέον απαιτήσουσιν instead of περισσότερον 
αἰτήσουσιν 

3 λέγω υμῖν ὅτι ue wanting mm Justin 

 ὙΠΙ5 passage, quoted by De Wette, wis icferred to p 219, and led to 
this examination 
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quotations are from the canonical Gospels requires the assump- 
tion that Justin, with singular care, collected from distant and 
scattered portions of those Gospels a serics of passages in close 
sequence to each other, forming a whole unknown to them, but 
complete m itself, and yet, although this 1s carefully performed, 
he at the same time, with the most systematic carelessness, mis- 
quoted and matenally altered almost every preccpt he professes to 
cite ‘The order of the canonical Gospels 15 as entirely set at 
naught as their language 1s disiegarded As Hilgenfeld has 
pointed out, throughout the whole of this portion of his quotations 
the undeniable endeay our after accuracy, on the one hand, 15 1n the 
most glaring contradiction with the monstrous carelessness on the 
other, if 1t be supposed that ow Gospels are the source from which 
Justin quotes Nothing 1s more improbable than the conjecture 
that he made use of the canonical Gospels, and we must acccpt 
the conclusion that Justin quotes with substantial correctness the 
expressions in the order m which he found them in his pecuhar 
Gospel ? 

It 15 a most arbitiary proceeding to dissect a passage, quotcd by 
Justin as a consecutive and harmonious whole, and finding 
parallels more or less approximate to its various phrases scattered 
up and down distant parts of our Gospels, scarcely one of which 
15 not materially different from the reading of Justin, to assert that 
he 15 quoting these Gospels fieely from memory, altering, excising, 
combining, and interweaving texts, and imtroverting their order, 
but nevertheless making use of them and not of others — It 15 pet- 
fectly obvious that such an assertion 15 nothing but the merest 
assumption Our synoptic Gospels themselycs condemn it utterly, 
for precisely similar differences of order and language exust in them 
and distinguish between them Not only the language but the 
order of a quotation must have its due weight, and we have no 
right to dismember a passage and, discovering fragmentary 
parallels in various paits of the Gospels, to assert that 1t 1s com— 
piled from them, and not derived, as it stands, from another 
source ? 

It must have been apparent to all that, throughout his quotations 
from the Sermon on the Mount, Justin follows an order which 1s 
guite different from that in our synoptic Gospels, and, as might 


a Cf Hilgenfeld, Dee Zuv Justin's, p 129 Γ, Credner, Bertiage, 1, p 
9 

* For the arguments of apologetic criticism the reader may be referred to 
Dr Westcott’s work On the Canon, pp 112-139 Dr Westcott does not, of 
course, deny the fact that Justin’s quotations are different from the text of our 
Gospels, but he accounts for his variitions on grounds which seem to us purely 
imaginary It 15 evident that, so long as there are such varmtions to be 
explained away, at least no proof of identity 1s possible 
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have been expected, the inference of a different source, which 1s 
naturally suggested by this variation in order, 1s more than 
confirmed by persistent and continuous variations in language 
If it be true that examples of confusion of quotation are to be 
found 1n the works of Clement of Alexandna, Origen, and other 
Fathers, 1t must at the same time be remembered that these 
are quite eaceptional, and we are scarcely in a position to judge 
how far confusion of memory may not have arisen from 
reminiscences of other forms of evangelical expressions occurring 
im apocryphal works, with which we know the Fathers to have 
been well acquainted The most vehement asserter of the 
identity of the Memoirs with our Gospels, however, must 
absolutely admit as a fact, explain it as he may, that variation 
from our Gospel readings is the general rule τὰ Justin’s quotations, 
and agreement with them the very rare exception Now, such a 
phenomenon 1s elsewhere unparalleled in those times, when 
memory was more cultivated than with us in these days of cheap 
printed books , and it 1s unreasonable to chaige Justin with such 
universal want of memory and carelessness about matters which 
he held so sacred, merely to support a foregone conclusion, when 
the recognition of a difference of source, indicated in every 
direction, 1s so much more simple, natural, and justifiable It 1s 
argued that Justin’s quotations from the Old Testament hkewise 
present constant variation from the teat This is true to a 
considerable extent, but they are not so persistently inaccurate as 
the quotations we are examining, supposing them to be derived 
from our Gospels This plea, howeve1, 1s of no avail, for it 1s 
obvious that the employment of the Old Testament is not 
established merely by imaccurate citations, and it 1s quite un- 
deniable that the use of certain historical documents out of many 
of closely similar, and in many parts probably identical, character 
cannot be proved by anonymous quotations differing from any- 
thing actually in these documents, 

There are very many of the quotations of Justin which bear 
unmistakable marks of exactness and verbal accuracy, but which 
yet differ materially from our Gospels, and most of his quotations 
fiom the Sermon on the Mount are of this kind _ For imstance, 
Justin ntraduces the passages which we have marked a, β, y, with 
the words: “He (Jesus) spoke thus of Chastity” ,* and, after 
giving the quotations, a, 6, and y, the first two of which, although 
finding a parallel in two consecutive verses (Matt v 28, 29), are 
divided by the separating καὶ, and therefore do not appear to have 
been united in his Gospel, Justin continues “Just as even those 
who, with the sanction of human law, contract a second marnage 


ΣΡ 220f, 
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are sinners in the eye of our Master, so also are those who look 
upon a woman to lust after her ΠΟΥ not only he who actually 
commits adultery 1s reyected by him, but also he who desires to 
commit adultery, since not our acts alone arc open before God, 
but also our thoughts”? Now, it 19 perfectly clear that Justin 
here professes to give the actual words of Jesus, and then 
motalises upon them, and ‘both the quotation and his own 
subsequent paraphrase of τι lose all their significance 1f we sup- 
pose that Justin did not correctly quote i the first instance, ‘but 
actually commences by altering the text These passages a, 2, and 
y, however, have all marked and characteristic variations from the 
Gospel text, but, as we have already shown, there 15 no reason 
for asserting that they are not accurate verbal quotations from 
another Gospel 

The? passage 6 19 hkewise a professed quotation,? but not only 
does it differ in language, but it presents deliberate transpositions 
in order, which clearly indicate that Justin’s source was not our 
Gospels The nearest parallels in our Gospels are found 11 
Matt v 46, followed by 44 The same remarks apply to the 
next passage ¢ which 15 introduced asa distinct quotation,3 but 
which, like the rest, differs materially, linguistically and in order, 
from the canonical Gospels The whole of the passage 15 consecu- 
tive, and excludes the explanation of a mere patchwork of passages 
loosely put together, and very imperfectly quoted from memory 
Justin states that Jesus taught that we should communicate to 
those who need, and do nothing for vain glory, and he then gives 
the very woids of Jesus in an unbroken and clearly continuous 
discourse = Christians are to give to all who ask, and not mcrely 
to those from whom thcy hope to receive again, which would be 
no new thing—even the publicans do that, but Christians must 
do moie ‘They are not to lay up riches on earth, but in heaven, 
for τι would not profit a man to gain the whole world, and lose his 
soul, therefore, the teacher a second time repeats the myunction 
that Christians should lay up treasures in heaven — If the unity of 
thought which binds this passage so closely together were not suffi- 
cient to prove that it stood in Justin’s Gospel in the form and 
order in which he quotes it, the requisite evidence would be 
supplied by the repetition at its close of the injunction “ Lay up, 
therefore, in the heavens,” ete ΤᾷΊ is impossible that Justin should, 
through defect of memory, quote a second time in 50 short ἃ 
passage the same imyunction if the passage were not thus appro- 
puately terminated in his Gospel ‘The common sense of the 
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1eader must at once perceive that 1t 1s impossible that Justin, pro- 
fessedly quoting words of Jesus, should thus deliberately fabricate 
a discourse rounded off by the repetition of one of its opening 
admonitions, with the addition of an argumentative ‘ therefore ” 
He must have found τὸ so in the Gospel from which he quotes 
Nothing mdeed but the difficulty pf explainmg the marked 
variations presented by this passage, on the supposition that Justin 
must quote from our Gospels, could lead apologists to msimuate 
such a process of compilation, or question the consecutive 
characte: of this passage The nearest parallels to the dismembered 
parts of the quotation, presenting everywhere serious variations, 
however, can only be found in the following passages in the orde1 
τὰ Διο we cite them Matt v 42, Luke vi 34, Matt vi 
10, 20, \\1 26, and a repetition of part of vi 20, with variations 
Moreover, the expression, “What new thing do ye” is quite 
pecuhar to Just We have already met with it in the preceding 
section d “If ye love them which love you, what xezw thing do 
ye? foreven,” etc Here, 1n the same verse, wehave “If ye lend 
to them from whom ye hope to receive, what new thing do ye ? for 
even,” etc ΤῈ 15 evident, both from its repetition and its distinct 
doginatic view of Christianity as a new teaching 1n contrast to the 
old, that this variation cannot have been the result of defec- 
tive memory, but must have been the 1eading of the 
Memoirs, and, in all probability, it was the orginal form of the 
teaching Such antithetical treatment 1s clearly indicated in many 
parts of the Sermon on the Mount for instance, Matt v 21, 
“Ve have heard that it hath been said dy them of old but 7 
say unto you,” etc, cf v 33, 38, 43 It 1s certain that the whole 
of the quotation ε differs very materially from our Gospels, and 
there 1s every reason to believe that not only was the passage not 
derived from them, but that it was contained in the AZemozs of 
he Apostles substantially in the form and order τῷ which Justin 
quotes it 

The neat passage (()* 1s separated from the preceding merely by 
the usual καί and τ moves on to its close with the same continuity 
of thought and the same peculiarities of construction which 
characterise that which we have just considered Christians are 
to be kind and merciful (χρηστοὶ καὶ οἰκτέρμονες) to all as their 
Father 1s, who makes his sun to shine alike on the good and 
evil, and they need not be anxious about their own temporal 
necessities what they shall eat and what put on, are they not 
better than the birds and beasts whom God feedeth? Therefore, 
they are not to be careful about what they are to eat and what 
put on, for then heavenly Father knows they have need of these 
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things, but they are to seek the kingdom of heaven, and all 
these things shall be added for where the treasure τὸ the thing 
he seeks and is careful about—theie will also be the mind of the - 
man [1 fact, the passage 1s a suitable continuation of ε, inculca- 
ting, like it, abstraction from worldly cares and thoughts τῇ rehance 
on the heavenly Father, and the mere fact that a separation 15 
made where it 1s between the two passages ε and ¢ shows further 
that each of those passages was complete in itself There 1s 
absolutely no reason for the separating καὶ if these passages were 
a mere combination of scattered verses This quotation, however, 
which is so consecutive in Justin, can only find distant parallels 
in passages widely divided thioughout the synoptic Gospels, which 
have to be arranged in the following order Luke vi 36, Matt v 
45, Vi 25, 26, 31, 32, 33, vi 21, the whole of which present 
striking differences from Justin’s quotation The repetition of the 
mjunction “ be not careful” again with the lative “ therefore ” 1s 
quite in the spirit of « This admonition, ‘Therefore, be not 
careful,” etc , 1s reiterated no less than three times 1n the first 
Gospel (vi 25, 31, 34), and confirms the characteristic repetition 
of Justin’s Gospel, which seems to have held a middle course, 
between Matthew and Luke, the latter of which does not repeat 
the phrase, although the injunction 1s made a second time in more 
direct terms The repetition of the passage, ‘‘ Be ye hind and 
merciful,” εἴς, τῇ Dza/ 96, with the same context and peculiarities, 
is a remarkable confirmation of the natural conclusion that Justin 
quotes the passage from a Gospel different from ours The 
expression χρηστοὶ καὶ οἰκτίρμονες, thrice repeated by Justin 
himself, and supported by a similar duplication in the Clementine 
fomihes (αι 57),7 cannot possibly be an accidental departure from 
our Gospels? For the rest, it 1s undeniable that the whole passage 
¢ differs materially, both in orde1 and language, from our Gospels, 
from which it cannot, without unwarrantable assumption, be main- « 
tained to have been taken either collectively or in detail, and 
strong internal reasons lead us to conclude that it is quoted 
substantially as 1t stands from Justin’s Gospel, which must have 
been different from our Synoptics 

In 6, again, we have an express quotation introduced by the 
words “And regarding our being patient under injuries and 
ready to help all, and free from anger, this is what he said”, and 


* See p 223, note 4 

* Delitesch admits the very striking nature of this triple quotation, and of 
another (in our passage 4 3 and 4), although he does not accept them as neces- 
sarily from a different source ‘“Azffallig, aber alle: dings sehr auffallig sind 
7117 Jolgende 2 citate γίνεσθε χρηστοὶ κτλ Afol,1 15, Dral 96, und 
Κύριε, κύριε κτλ Afol,1 16, Dial, 76, Unters u ad Entst d Matth, 
fvang , 1853, p 34 
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then he proceeds to give the actual words? At the close of the 
quotation he continues ‘J*or we ought not to strive, neithei 
would he have us be imitators of the wicked, but he has exhorted 
us by patience and gentleness to lead men from shame and the 
love of evil,” etc? It 15 evident that these observations, which 
are a meie paraphrase of the text,eindicate that the quotation 
itself 15 deliberate and precise Justin professes first to quote the 
actual teaching of Jesus, and then makes his own comments, 
but if τὸ be assumed that he began by concocting out of stray 
texts, altered to suit his purpose, a continuous discourse, the 
subsequent observations seem singularly useless and out of place 
Although the passage forms a consecutive and harmonsous dis- 
course, the nearest paiallels in our Gospels can only be found by 
umting parts of the followimg scattered verses Matt v 39, 40, 
22, 41, 16 The Christian whois struck on one cheek τς to turn 
the other, and not to resist those who would take away ls cloak 
or coat, but if, on the contrary, he be angry, he 1s in danger of 
fire , τ then, he be compelled to go one mile, let him show his 
gentleness by going two, and thus let his good works shine before 
men that, seeing them, they may adore his Father which 1s in 
heaven It τῷ evident that the last two sentences, which find 
thar parallels in Matt by putting v 16 after 41, the former verse 
having quite a different context in the Gospel, must have so 
followed each other in Justin’s text His purpose 1s to quote the 
teaching of Jesus, ‘‘regarding our bemg patient under :yuries, 
and ready to help all and free from ange”, but his 
quotation of ‘Let your good works shine before men,” etc, has 
no direct 1eference to his subject, and it cannot reasonably be 
supposed that Justin would have selected it from a separate part 
of the Gospel Coming as it no doubt did in his Memorrs in the 
order in which he quotes It, 1t 15 quite appropriate to his purpose 
It 1s difficult, for instance, to imagine why Justin furthe: omitted 
the injunction in the parallel passage, Matt v 39, “that ye 
resist not evil,” when supposed to quote the rest of the verse, since 
his express object 1s to show that “we ought not to strive,” etc 
The whole quotation presents the same characteristics as those 
which we have already examined, and 1n its continuity of thought 
and wide variation from the parallels 1n our Gospels, both in 
order and language, we must recognise a different and peculiar 
source 

The passage «, again, 1s professedly a literal quotation, for 
Justin prefaces it with the words “And regarding our not 
swearing at all, but ever speaking the truth, he taught thus”, and 
having in these words actually stated what Jesus did teach, he 
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proceeds to quote his very words? In the quotation there 1s a 
clear departure from our Gospel, ausing, not from accidental 
failure of memory, but fiom difference of source The parallel 
passages in our Gospels, so far as they exist at all, can only be 
found by taking part of Matt v 34 and joining it to ν 37, 
omitting the intermediate verses The quotation in the Epistle of 
James v 12, which is evidently deived from a source different 
from Matthew, supports the reading of Justin This, with the 
passage twice repeated in the Clementine Homilies mn agreement 
with Justin, and, 1t may be added, the peculiar version found in 
early ecclesiastical writings,? all tend to confirm the belief that 
there existed a more ancient form of the injunction which Justin 
no doubt found n his Memons_ The precept, terse, simple, and 
duect, as 1t is here, 1s much more in accordance with Justin’s own 
description of the teaching of Jesus, as he evidently found it in 
his Gospel, than the diffused version contained in the first Gospel, 
V 33-37 

Another remarkable and characteristic lustration of the 
pecuharity of Justin’s Memons 15 presented by the long passage a, 
which 1s also throughout consecutive and bound together by clear 
unity of thought 3 It 1s presented with the context “οι not those 
who merely make professions, but those who do the works, as he 
(Jesus) said, shall be saved For he spake thus ”4 It does not, 
therefore, seem possible to indicate more clearly the deliberate 
intention to quote the exact eapressions of Jesus, and yet not only 
do we find material difference from the language in the parallel 
passages in our Gospels, but those parallels, such as they are, can 
only be made by patching together the following verses in the 
order in which we givethem Matt vu 21, Luke x 16, Matt vu 
22, 23, ΧῚ 42, 43, vil 15, partof 16,19 It will be remarked 
that the passage (a 2), Luke . τό, 1s thrust in between two 
consecutive veises in Matthew, and taken from a totally different 
context as the nearest parallel to 4 2 of Justin, although it 1s 
widely different from it, omitting altogether the most important 
words ‘‘and doeth what I say” The repetition of the same 
phrase, “He that heareth me heareth him that sent me,” in 
Apol, 1 63,5 makes it certain that Justin accurately quotes his 


*P 225f 2 P 226, note 1 


3 Dr Westcott considers that ‘‘the comcidence between Justin and the 
Clementine Gospel illustrates still more clearly the existence of 2 traditional as 
well as of an evangelical form of Christ’s words ” (Ow the Canon, p 132) 
But why merely a “‘ traditional,” if by that he means oral tradition? Luke 1 
I shows how many written versions there may have been, cf Tischendorf, 
Wann widen, uw s w,p 28f, and anm 1, p 29 
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Gospel, whilst the omission of the words in that place, “and 
doeth what I say,” evidently proceeds from the fact that they are 
an interruption of the phrase fo: which Justin makes the quotation 
—namely, to prove that Jesus 15 sent forth to reveal the Father It 
may be well to compare Justin’s passage, 4 1~4, with one occurring 
in the so-called Second Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, iv 
“Let us not, therefore, only call him Lord, for that will not save 
us For he saith ‘Not every one that saith to me, Lord, Lord, 
shall be saved, but he that worketh nghteousness ’ the Lod 
said ‘If ye be with me gathered together in my bosom, and do 
not my commandments, I will cast you off and say to you 
Depart from me, I know you not whence you are, workers of 
iniquity’” The expression ἐργάται ἀνομίας here strongly recalls the 
reading of Justin This passage, which 15 foreign to our Gospels, 
at least shows the existence of otheis containing parallel discourses 
with distinct variations Some of the quotations in this spurious 
Epistle are stated to be taken from the “Gospel according to the 
Egyptians,”? which was in all probability a version of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews? The variations which occur in 
»justin’s repetition, in Dra’ 76, of his quotation « 3 are not 
important, because the more weighty departure from the Gospel 
in.the words, “did we not eat and dnnk in thy name” (οὐ τῷ 
σῷ ὀνόματι ἐφάγομεν καὶ ἐπιόμεν), 18 deliberately repeated ,3 and 
if, therefore, there be freedom of quotation, it 1s free quotation 
not from the canonical, but from a different Gospel Origen’s 
quotation+ does not affect this conclusion, for the repetition of the 
phrase (οὐ) τῷ ὀνόματι cov has the form of the Gospel, and 
besides, which 1s much more important, we know that Origen was 
well acquainted with the Gospel accoiding to the Hebrews and 
other apocryphal works from which this may have been a reminis- 
cence We must add, moreover, that the passage in Dza/ 76 
» appears in connection with others widely differmg from ΟἿ] 
Gospels The passage «x 5 not only materially varies fiom 
the parallel in Matt xm 42, 43, in language, but m con- 
nection of ideass’ Here also, upon examination, we must 
conclude that Justin quotes from a source different from our 
Gospels, and, moreover, that his Gospel gives with greater cor- 
rectness the original form of the passage The weeping and 


‘ Cf Clemens Al , Strom, 9, 63, 13, 93 

* Compare the quotation, Clem 11 ad Corinth , τα 9, with the quota- 
tions from the Gospel according to the Hebrews in Epiphamius, “ey , 
XAX 14 

3 Delitzsch admits the very striking character of this 1epetition U/wters 
Entst Matth Ev ,p 34, see bach, p 373, note 2 

4 Cf p 228, note 1 5 P 228, cf note 3 
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gnashing of teeth are distinctly 1epresented as the consequence 
when the wicked see the bliss of the nghteous while they are sent 
into everlasting fire, and not as the meie characteristics of hell It 
will be observed that the preceding passages, 4 3 and 4, find 
parallels to a certain extent in Matt vu 22, 23, although Luke 
Χ 26, 27, 18, m some ,respects, closer to the reading of 
Justin K 5 finds no continuation of parallel in Matt vn, from 
which the contest comes, but we have to seek it in aim 42, 43 
K 5, however, does find its continuing parallel in the next verse, 
in Luke xin 28, where we have ‘“‘There shall be (the) weeping 
and (the) gnashing of teeth when ye shall see Abraham,” etc 
There 1s here, it 1s evident, the connection of ideas which 1s 
totally lacking in Matt xin 42, 43, where the verses in question 
occur as the conclusion to the exposition of the Parable of the 
Tares Now, although it is manifest that Luke x1 28 cannot 
possibly have been the source from which Justin quotes, still the 
opening words and the sequence of ideas demonstrate the great 
probability that other Gospels must have given, after a 4, a con- 
tinuation which 15 wanting after Matt vu 23, but which 1s 
indicated 1n the paraliel Luke xm (26, 27) 28, and 15 somewhat | 
closely followed in Matt xm 42, 43 When such a sequence 1s 
found in an avowed quotation from Justin’s Gospel, it 1s certain 
that he must have found it there substantially as he quotes it 
The passage - 6,1 ‘For many shall arrive,” etc, 1s a very 
important one, and it departs emphatically from the parallel in 
our first Gospel Instead of being, like the latter, a warning 
against false prophets, it 1s merely the announcement that many 
deceivers shall come This passage is rendered more weighty by 
the fact that Justin repeats it with little variation in Dia/ 35, and 
immediately after quotes a saying of Jesus of only five words 
which is not found in our Gospels , andthen he repeats a quota- 
tion to the same effect in the shape of a warning “Beware of , 
false prophets,” etc, hke that in Matt vn 15, but still distinctly 
differing from it? It is perfectly clear that Justin quotes two 
separate passages It is impossible that he could intend to repeat 
the same quotation at an interval of only five words , it 1s equally 
impossible that, having quoted it in the one form, he could so 
immediately quote it in the other through error of memory The 
simple, and very natural, conclusion 1s that he found both passages 
in his Gospel The object for which he quotes would more than 
justify the quotation of both passages, the one referring to the 
many false Christians, and the other to the false prophets of whom 
he is speaking That two passages so closely related should be 
found in the same Gospel 15 not in the least singular There are 
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numerous instances of the same in oui Synopticst The actual 
facts of the case, then, are these Justin quotes in the Dealogue, 
with the same marked deviations fiom the parallel in the 
Gospel, a passage quoted by him in the Afo/ogy, and after an 
interval of only five words he quotes a second passage to the 
same effect, though with very palpabl¢ difference in its character, 
which hkewise differs fiom the Gospel, in company with other 
texts which still less find any parallels in the canonical Gospels 
The two passages, by their differences, distinguish each other as 
separate, whilst, by their agreement in common variations from 
the parallel in Matthew, they declare their common origin from a 
special Gospel, a result still further made manifest by the agree- 
ment between the first passage in the Dza/ogue and the quotations 
in the Apology In κ 7? Justin’s Gospel substitutes ἔργων 
for καρπῶν, and is quite in the spirit of the passage 0 “Ye 
shall know them from their zwoss” 1s the natural readmg The 
Gospel version clearly introduces “fruit” prematurely, and weakens 
the force of the contrast which follows It will be observed, 
moreover, that, in order to find a panallel to Justin’s passage κ 7, 8, 
only the first part of Matt vu 16 15 taken, and the thread 1s 
only caught again at vu 19, x 8 being one of the two passages 
indicated by de Wette which we are considering, and it agrees 
with Matt vu το, with the exception of the single word δέ We 
must again point out, however, that this passage in Matt vu 109 is 
repeated no less than three times in our Gospels, a second time in 
Matt τι το, and once in Luke m 19 Upon two occasions It 1s 
placed in the mouth of John the Baptist, and forms the second 
portion of a sentence, the whole of which 1s found in literal 
agreement both in Matt m τὸ and Luke m 9, “ But now the axe 
1s laid unto the root of the trees, therefore every tiee,” etc The 
passage pointed out by de Wette as the parallel to Justin’s anony- 
» mous quotation, Matt vu Ig a selection which 15, of course, 
obligatory from the context 15 itself a mere quotation by Jesus of 
part of the saymg of the Baptist, presenting, therefore, double 
probability of being well known, and as we have three instances 
of its literal reproduction in the Synoptics, 1t would, indeed, be 
arbitrary to affirm that it was not likewise given literally in other 
Gospels 
The passage λβϑ 1s very emphatically given as a literal quotation 


* Cf Matt v 29, 30, with xvin 8, 9 
IN. 30 with xx 16 
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of the words of Jesus, for Justin cites it directly to authenticate 
his own statements of Christian belief He says “ But if you 
disregard us both when we entreat, and when we set all things 
openly before you, we shall not suffer loss, believing, or rather 
being fully persuaded, that everyone will be punished by eternal 
fire, according to the desert of his deeds, and in proportion to 
the faculties which he received from God will his account be 
required, as Christ declared when he said ‘To whom God_ gave 
more, of him shall more also be demanded again’” This quota- 
tion has no parallel in the first Gospel, but we add it here as part 
of the Sermon on the Mount The passage in Luke xu 48, it 
will be perceived, presents distinct variation from it, and that 
Gospel cannot for ἃ moment be maintained as the source of 
Justin’s quotation 

The last passage, μι} 15 one of those advanced by de Wette 
which led to this examination? It 1s, hkewise, clearly a quotation , 
but, as we have already shown, its agreement with Matt v 20 15 
no evidence that τ was actually derived from that Gospel Occur- 
ring, as it does, as one of numerous quotations from the Sermon 
on the Mount, whose general variation, both 1n onde: and language, , 
from the parallels in our Gospel points to the inevitable conclusion 
that Justin denved them fiom a different source, there 1s no reagon 
for supposing that this sentence also did not come from the same 
Gospel 

No one who has attentively considered the whole of these 
passages from the Sermon on the Mount, and still less those who 
are aware of the general rule of variation in his mass of quota- 
tions as compared with parallels in our Gospels, can fail to be 
struch by the systematic departure from the order and language of 
the Synoptics The hypothesis that they are quotations from our 
Gospels involves the accusation against Justin of an amount of 
carelessness and negligence which 15 quite unparalleled in hterature 
Justin’s character and training, however, by no means warrant any 
such aspersion,3 and there are no grounds ἴοι it Indeed, but for 
the attempt arbitrarily to establish the identity of the AZemois of 
the Apostles with our Gospels, such a charge would nevei have 
been thought of It 1s unreasonable to suppose that avowed and 
deliberate quotations of sayings of Jesus, made for the express 
purpose of furnishing authentic wntten proof of Justin’s state- 
ments regarding Chnstianity, can, as an almost invariable rule, be 
so singularly incorrect, more especially when it 1s considered that 
these quotations occur in an elaborate apology for Chnistianity 
addressed to the Roman emperors, and in a careful and studied 
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controversy with a Jew in defence of the new faith The simple 
and natural conclusion, supported by many strong reasons, 1s that 
Justin derived his quotations from a Gospel which was different 
from ours, although naturally, by subject and design, it must have 
been related to them Hus Gospel, in fact, differs from our 
Synoptics as they differ from each other 
We now return to Tischendorf’s statements with regard to 
Justin’s acquaintance with our Gospels Having examined the 
supposed references to the first Gospel, we find that Tischendorf 
speaks much less positively with regard to his knowledge of the 
other two Synoptics He says ‘There 15 the greatest proba- 
bility that in severa] passages he also follows Mark and Luke” 
First taking Mark, we find that the only example which Tischendorf 
gives 15 the following He says “Twice (Dial 76 and 100) he 
quotes as an eapression of the Lord ‘The Son of Man must 
suffer many things, and be rejected by the Scribes and Pharisees 
(ch too, by the ‘Pharisees and Scribes’), and be crucified, and 
the third day rise again’? This agrees better with Mark vm 31 
and Luke 1x 22 than with Matt avi 21, only in Justin the 
,‘ Pharisees’ are put mstead of the ‘Elders and Chief Priests’ (so 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke), likewise ‘ be crucified’ instead of ‘ be 
killed’”3 This 15 the only instance of similarity with Mark that 
Tischendorf can produce, and we have given his own remarks to 
show how weak his case is The passage in Mark vin 31 
reads “And he began to teach them that the Son of Man 
must suffer many things, and be rejected by the Elders and 
the Chief Priests (ὑπὸ τῶν πρεσβυτέρων aot τῶν ἀρχιερέων) and the 
Scribes, and be hulled (καὶ ἀποκτανθῆναι), and after three days 
(sot μετὰ τρεῖς ἡμέρας) rise again” And the following 1s the 
reading of Luke 1x 22 “Saying that the Son of man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected by the Elders and Chief Priests 
ν (ἀπὸ τῶν πρεσβυτέρων καὶ ἀρχιερέων) and Scribes, and be killed 
(λαὶ ἀποκτανθῆναι), and the thud day rise again” It will be 
perceived that, different as τὲ also 1s, the passage in Luke 1s nearer 
than that of Mark, which cannot 1n any case have been the source 
of Justin’s quotation Tuischendorf, however, does not point out 
that Justin, elsewhere, a third time 1efers to this very passage in 
the very same terms He says ‘And Christ having come 
and himself also preached, saying that he must suffer 
many things from the Sciibes and Pharisees and be crucified, and 


* Vann Widen, us w,p 28 
* Ae τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ ἀνθρώπου πολλὰ παθεῖν, και ἀποδοκιμασθῆναι ὑπὸ τῶν 
Πραμματέων καὶ Φαρισαίων, καὶ σταυρωθῆναι, καὶ τῇ τρίτη ἡμέρα ἀναστῆναι 
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the third day mse again”? Although this omits the words “and 
be rejected,” it gives the whole of the passage literally as before 
And thus there is the very remarkable testimony of a quotation 
three times repeated, with the same marked variations from om 
Gospels, to show that Justin found those very words in his 
Memous The persistent yatation clearly mmdicates a different 
source fiom ou Synoptics We may, in reference to this reading, 
compare Luke xuv 6 “He 1s not here, but 1s msen remember 
how he spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee (v 7), saying 
that the Son of Man must be delivered up into the hands of sinful 
men, and be crucified, and the third day riseagain” This reference 
to words of Jesus, in which the words sat σταυρωθῆναι occurred, 
as in Justin, mdicates that, although ou. Gospels do not contain 
it, some others may well have done so In one place Justin 
introduces the saying with the following words “ For he eaclaimed 
before the crucifixion, the Son of Man,” etc ,? both imdicating a 
time foi the discourse and also quoting a distinct and definite 
saying in contradistinction to this report of the matter of his 
teaching, which is the form in which the parallel passage occurs 
in the Gospels In Justin’s Memorrs it no doubt existed as an, 
actual discourse of Jesus, which he verbally and accurately quoted 
With regard to the third Gospel, Tischendorf says “115 in 
reference to Luke (xan 44) that Justin recalls in the Dialogue 
(103) the falling drops of the sweat of agony on the Mount of 
Olives, and certainly with an express appeal to the ‘Memoirs 
composed by his Apostles and their followers’”3 Now we have 
already seen* that Justin, in the passage referred to, does not 
make use of the peculiar expression which gives the whole of its 
character to the account in Luke, and that there is no ground for 
affiiming that Justin derived his information from that Gospel 
The only other reference to passages proving the “ probability ” of 
Justin’s use of Luke or Mark 1s that which we have just discussed , 
“The Son of Man must,” etc From this the character of 
Tischendorf’s assumptions may be inferred De Wette does not 
advance any instances of verbal agreement either with Mark or 
Luke5 Tle says, moreover ‘“ The historical references are much 
freer still (than quotations), and combine 1n part the accounts of 
Matthew and Luke , some of the kind, however, are not found at 


Ig. anys a a 
ὅτι δεῖ αὐτὸν πολλα παθεῖν ἀπὸ τῶν Πραμματέων καὶ Φαρισαίων, καὶ σταυρὼ 


θῆναι, καὶ τῆ τρίτῃ ἡμέρᾳ ἀναστῆναι Deal 51 2 Dial 76 
3 Wann wurden, τι s w,p 28,anm 1 4) 208f 
5 We may pomt out, however, that he says ‘* Andere wortleche Cebei 


emstimmungen hommen mitten unter Abwerchungen vor, wie Apol,u,p 75» 
vgl Matt 1 21, wo Luc 1 35, damet combsnut rst” Einl »N TL p 105, 
but a single phrase combined with a passage very hhe one im a different Gospel 
15 ἃ Very poor argument 
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all in our canonical Gospels”! This we have already sufficiently 
demonstrated 

We might now well terminate the exammaffon of Justin’s 
quotations, which has already taken up too much of our space , 
but before doing so it may be very advisable briefly to refer to 
another point In his work, Ov ‘he Canon, Dr Westcott adopts 
asomewhat singular couse He evidently feels the very great 
difficulty in which any one who asserts the identity of the source 
of Justin’s quotations with our Gospels 1s placed by the fact that, 
as a rule, these quotations differ fiom patallel passages in our 
Gospels, and whilst on the one hand maintaining that the 
quotations generally are from the canonical Gospels, he on the 
other endeavours to reduce the number of those which profess 
to be quotations at all He says “To examine in detail the 
whole of Justin’s quotations would be tedious and unnecessary 
It will be enough to examine (1) those which are alleged by him 
as quotations, and (2) those also which, though anonymous, are 
yet found repeated with the same variations either in Justin’s 
own writings or (3) im heretical works It 15 evidently on these 
quotations that the decision hangs”? Now under the first 
‘category Dr Westcott finds very few He says In seven 
passages only, as far as I can discover, does Justin profess to 
give the exact words recorded im the Memorrs, and in these, if 
there be no reason to the contrary, it 1s natural to expect that 
he will preserve the eaact language of the Gospels which he used, 
just as In anonymous quotations we may conclude that he 15 
trusting to memory ”3 Before proceeding further, we may point 
out the straits to which an apologist 1s reduced who starts with 
a foregone conclusion We have already seen a number of 
Justin’s professed quotations, but here, after reducing the 
number to seven only, our critic prepares a way of escape 
,even out of these It 15 difficult to understand what “reason 
to the contrary” can possibly justify a man ‘who professes 
to give the exact words recorded in the Memoirs” for not 
doing what he professes, and, further, 1t passes our compre- 
hension to understand why, in anonymous quotations, “we 
may conclude that he 1s trusting to memory” The cautious 
exception is as untenable as the gratuitous assumption Dr 
Westcott continues, as follows, the passage which we have just 
mterrupted “The result of a first view of the passages is striking 
Of the seven, five agree verbally with the text of St Matthew or 
St Luke, exhibiting indeed three slight various readings not 
elsewhere found, but such as are easily eaplicable, the sixth 15 a 
compound summary of words related by St Matthew, the seventh 


*Hial,N T,p ται 2 On the Canon, p 112f 3 fb, 114 
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alone presents an wmportant variation tn the text of a ver se, which 15, 
however, otherwise very uncertain ”? The italics of course are ours 
The “ first view “of the passages and of the above statement 1s 
indeed stnhing It is remarkable how easily difficulties are 
overcome under such an apologetic system The stnhing result, 
to summarise Dr Westcott’s own words, 15 this out of seven 
professed quotations from the Memoirs, in which he admits we 
may expect to find the exact language preserved, five present 
three variations, one 1s a compressed summary, and does not agree 
verbally at all, and the seventh presents an important vanation 
Dr Westcott, on the same easy system, continues ‘ Our inquiry 
is thus confined to the two last instances, and it must be seen 
whether their disagreement from the synoptic Gospel 1s such as to 
outweigh the agreement of the remaining five”? Before proceeding 
to consider these seven passages admitted by Dr Westcott, we 
must point out that, m a note to the statement of the number, he 
mentions that he excludes other two passages as “not merely 
quotations of words, but concise narratives ”3 But surely this 15 
a most extraordinary reason for omitting them, and one the 


validity of which cannot be admitted As Justin introduces | 


them deliberately as quotations, why should they be excluded 
simply because they are combined with a historical statement? 
We shall produce them The first is m “4292, 1 66 “For the 
Apostles, in the Memoirs composed by them which are called 
Gospels,+ handed down that it was thus enjoined on them that 
Jesus, having taken bread and given thanks, said ‘This do m 
remembrance of me This is my body’ And similarly, having 
taken the cup and given thanks, he said ‘This 1s my blood,’ and 
delivered it to them alone ”5 This passage, it will be remembered, 
occurs in an elaborate apology for Christianity addressed to the 
Roman emperors, and Justin 15 giving an account of the most 
solemn sacrament of his religion Here, if ever, we might 
reasonably expect accuracy and care , and Justin, τῇ fact, carefully 
indicates the source of the quotation he is going to make It 1s 
difficult to understand any ground upon which so direct a quota- 
tion from the AZemots of the Apostles could be set aside by Dr 
Westcott Justin distinctly states that the Apostles in these 
Memoirs have “thus” (οὕτως) transmitted what was enjoined 
on us by Jesus, and then gives the precise quotation Had the 
quotation agreed with our Gospels, would it not have been claimed 
as a professedly accurate quotation from them? Surely no one 
can reasonably pretend, for instance, that when Justin, after this 
preamble, states that, having taken bread, etc, Jesws said ‘This 


* On the Canon, p 113 f 7 Jb,p 114 3/6, p 113, note 1 
* We hive already discussed these words, p 185 f 5 Apol,1 66 
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do m remembrance of me_ this 1s my body”, or, having taken 
the cup, etc, 16 said ‘This is my blood” Justin does not 
deliberately mean to quote what Jesus actually did say? Now, the 
account of the episode in Luke 1s as follows (xxu 17) “And he 
took a cup, gave thanks, and said “Take this and divide it 
among yourselves 18 For I say unto you, I will not drink of 
the fruit of the vine until the Kingdom of God shall come το 
And he took bread, gave thanks, brake it, and gave it unto them, 
saying This is my body which 1s given for you this do in 
remembrance of me 20 And in like manner the cup after 
supper, saying This 15 the new covenant in my blood, which 1s 
shed for you”! Di Westcott, of course, only compares this 
passage of Justin with Luke, to which, and the parallel in 
1 Cor x1 24, wide as the difference 1s, it 1s closer than to the 
accounts in the other two Gospels That Justin professedly 
quoted literally from the Memoirs is evident, and 1s rendered 
still more clear by the serious contest with which the quota- 
tion is introduced, the intention being to authenticate his 
explanations by actual written testimony His dogmatic 
views, moreover, are distinctly drawn from a Gospel, which, 
in a more direct way than ou Synoptics do, gave the 
expressions “This is my body,” and “This 15 my blood,” and 
it must have been observed that Luke, with which Justin’s 
reading alone 1s compared, not only has not Τοῦτ᾽ ἐστι τὸ αἷμά 
pov, at all, but makes use of a totally different expression 
“This cup is the new covenant in my blood, which 1s shed for 
you 2) 

The second quotation from the Memoirs which Dr Westcott 
passes over is that in Dza/ 103, compared with Luke xxu 42, 43,? 
on the Agony in the Garden, which we have already examined3 
and found at variance with our Gospel, and without the peculiar 
and distinctive expressions of the latter 

We now come to the seven passages which Dr Westcott admits 
to be professed quotations from the Memoirs, and in which “it 
15 natural to expect that he will pieserve the exact words of the 
Gospels which he used” The first of these 1s a passage in the 
Dialogue, part of which has already been discussed in connection 
with the fire in Jordan and the voice at the Baptism, and found to 
be from a source different from our Synoptics+ Justin says “For 
even he, the devil, at the time when he also (Jesus) went up from 
the 11ver Jordan when the voice said to Him ‘Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee,’ 1s recorded in the Alemozrs of the 
Apostles to have come to him and tempted him even so far as 


* Luke xx 17-20, cf Matt axvi 26 ff , Mark xiv 22 ff 
* On the Canon, p 113, note I 3 P 208 f 4 P 200 ff 
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saying to him ‘Worship me’ and Christ answered him (καὶ 
ἀποκρίνασθαι αὐτῷ τὸν Χριστὸν), ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan’ (Ὕπαγε ὀπίσω μου; Nevave ), ‘thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou seive’”" This 
passage 1s compared with the account of the temptation in 
Matt 1. 9,10 “And he said unto him, All these things will I 
give thee, if thou will fall down and worship me τὸ Then saith 
Jesus unto him (τότε λέγει αὐτῷ ὁ Ἰησοῦς), Get thee Fence, 
Satan ("Yraye Σατανᾶ) τ ts written, Thou shalt worship,” 
etc All the oldest Codices, it should be stated, omit the ὀπίσω 
pov, as we have done, but Cod D (Bese) and a few others of 
infirm authority insert these two words Dr Westcott, however, 
justly admits them to be “probably only a very early interpola- 
tion’? We have no reason for supposing that they existed 
in Matthew during Justin’s time The oldest Codies omit the 
whole phrase from the parallel passage, Luke 1. 8, but Cod A 
15. an exception, and reads Ὕπαγε ὀπίσω pov, Savava The 
best modern editions, however, reject this as a mere recent 
addition to Luke A comparison of the first and third Gospels 
with Justin clearly shows that the Gospel which he used followed« 
the former more closely than Luke Matthew mikes the climax of 
the temptation the view of all the kingdoms of the world, and <he 
offer to give them to Jesus if he will fall down and worship Satan 
Luke, on the contrary, makes the final temptation the suggestion 
to throw himself down from the pinnacle of the temple —Justin’s 
Gospel, as the words, “so far as saying to him” (μέχρι τοῦ εἰπεῖϊ 
avr), etc, clearly indicate, had the same chma\x as Matthew 
Now, the following pomts must be observed Justin makes the 
words of Satan, “Worship me” (Προσκύνησόν μοι), a distinct 
quotation , the Gospel makes Satan offer all that he had shown 
“af thou wilt fall down and worship me (ἐὰν πεσὼν προσκυνήσῃς 
pot) Then Justin’s quotation proceeds ‘And Christ answered ‘ 
him” (καὶ ἀποκρίνασθαι αὐτῷ τὸ, Χριστὸν) whilst Matthen 
has “Then Jesus saith to him” (τότε λέγει αὐτῷ ὁ Ἰησοῦς), 
Which is a marked vanation3 The ὀπίσω pov of Justin, 
as we have already said, is not found in any of the older 
Codices of Matthew Then the words, “it 1s written’ which form 
part of the 1eply of Jesus in our Gospels, are omitted in Justin’s , 
but we must add that in Dra/ 125, 1m again referring to the 
temptation, he has, “it 1s wntten” Still, in that passage he 
also inserts the whole phrase, “δὲ thee behind me, Satan,” and 


commences ‘‘For he answered him It is written, Thou shalt 
worship,” etc 


* Dial 103 : ? On the Canon, p 113, note 2,1 
3 Luke iy 12 1eads, καὶ ἀπολριθεις αὐτῷ εἶπεν ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς 
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We must, howeve1, again pomt out the most impoitant fact that 
this account of the temptation is directly connected with another 
which 15 foreign to our Gospels The Devil 1s said to come at the 
time Jesus went up out of the Jordan and the voice said to him 
“Thou art my son, this day have 1 begotten thee” words which 
do not occur at all in our Gospels, and which are again bound up 
with the incident of the fire in Jorda& It 1s altogether unreason- 
able to assert that Justin could have referred the fact which he 
procéeds to quote from the Memoirs to the time those words 
wele uttered, if they were not to be found in the same Memoirs 
The one incident was most certainly not denved from our Gospels, 
masmuch as they do not contain it, and there are the very strongest 
reasons for asseiting that Justin derived the account of the temp- 
tation from a source which contained the other Under these 
circumstances eve1y variation 1s an indication, and those which 
we have pointed out are not accidental, but clearly exclude the 
assertion that the quotation 1s fiom our Gospels 

The second of the seven passages of Dr Westcott 1s one of 
those from the Sermon on the Mount, Dza/ τοῦ, compared with 
Matt v 20, adduced by de Wette, which we have already con- 
sidered* With the exception of the opening words, λέγω γὰρ 
ὑμῖν ὅτι, the two sentences agree, but this is no proof that Justin 
derived the passage from Matthew, while, on the contrary, the 
persistent variation of the rest of his quotations from the Sermon 
on the Mount, both in order and language, forces upon us the 
conviction that he derived the whole from a source different from 
our Gospels 

The third passage of Dr Westcott 1s that regarding the sign of 
Jonas the prophet, Matt xu 39, compared with Dza/ 107, which 
was the second instance adduced by Tischendorf We have 
already examined it,? and found that it presents distinct variations 
from our first Synoptic, both linguistically and otherwise, and that 
many reasons Jead to the conclusion that 1t was quoted from a 
Gospel different from ours 

The fourth of Dr Westcott’s quotations 1s the following, to pait 
of which we have aleady had occasion to refer 3 “For which 
1eason our Christ declared on earth to those who asserted that 
Ehas must come before Christ Elas indeed shall come ( Ἤλίας 
μέν ἐλεύσεται), and shall restore all things but I say unto you 
that Ehas 15 come already, and they knew him not, but did unto 
him (αὐτῷ) whatsoever they listed And it 1s written that then 
the disciples understood that he spoke to them of John the 
Baptist "4 The “expiess quotation” in this passage, which 1s 
compaied with Matt xvu 11-13, 1s hmited by Dr Westcott to 
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the last short sentence? corresponding with Matt avu 13, and he 
pomts out that Credner admits that it must have been taken from 
Matthew It 15 quite true that Credner considers that if any 
passage of Justm’s quotations proves a necessary connection 
between Justin’s Gospels and the Gospel according to Matthew, it 
is this sentence ‘And it is written that then the disciples,” ete 
He explains his reason for tlfis opmion as follows “These words 
can only be derived from our Matthew, with which they literally 
agree , for it 1s thoroughly improbable that a remark of so special 
a description could have been made by two different and inde- 
pendent individuals so completely in the same way”- We totally 
differ from this argument, which 1s singularly opposed to Credner’s 
usual clear and thoughtful mode of reasoning No doubt, if such 
Gospels could be considered to be absolutcly distinct and inde- 
pendent works, dering all their matter from individual and 
separate observation of the occurrences narrated by their authors 
and personal report of the discourses given, there might be greater 
force in the argument, although even in that case it would have 
been far from conclusive here, inasmuch as the observation we 
are considering 15 the mere simple statement of a fact necessary to 
complete the episode, and it might well have been made in the 
same terms by separate reporters Now, such an expression as 
Matt vi 13 in some early record of the discourse might have 
been transferred to a doven of other Christian writings Ewald 
assigns the passage to the oldest Gospel, Matthew, in its present 
form, being fifth in descent 3 

Our three canonical Gospels are filled with instances m which 
expressions still more individual are repeated, and these show that 
such phrases cannot be limited to one Gospel , but, 1f confined in 
the first instance to one original source, may have been transferred 
to many subsequent evangelical works Take, for imstance, ἃ 
passage in Matt vu 28,29 “ the multitudes were astonished 
at his teaching for he taught them as having authomnty, and not 
as their scribes”4 Mark 1 22 has the very same passage,5 with 
the mere omission of “the multitude” (οἱ ὄχλοι), which does 
not in the least affect the argument , and Luke 1v 32 “And they 
were astonished at his teaching for his word was power ”® 


* On the Canon, Ὁ 114, note 4 ? Credner, Bertiage,1, p 237 

3 τ dew ersten Evangelten, p 34, εἴ p i, Jahrb διό, WWrss , 1849, p 
190 
ἊΝ ἐξεπλήσσοντο οἱ ὄχλοι ἐπὶ τῇ διδαχῇ αὐτοῦ Fv γὰρ διδάσκων αὐτοὺς ὡς 
ἐξουσίαν ἔχων, καὶ οὐχ ὡς οἱ γραμματεῖς αὐτῶν Matt vu 28, 29 

5 The final αὐτῶν 15 omitted from the end of the ριββασα in Matthew 1 
many MSS , and added by others in Mark 

ὁ καὶ ἐξεπλήσσοντο ἐπὶ τῇ διδαχῇ αὐτοῦ, or ἐν ἐξουσίᾳ ἣν ὁ λόγος αὐτοῦ 
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Although the author of the third Gospel somewhat alters the 
language, it 15 clear that he follows the same original, and retains 
it in the same context as the second Gospel Now the occurrence 
of such a passage as this in one of the Fathers, if either the first 
or second Gospels were lost, would, on Credner’s grounds, be 
attributed undoubtedly to the survivor, although in reality derived 
from the Gospel no longer extant, which hkewise contained τὲ 
Another example may be pointed out in Matt xm 34 “All these 
thing's spake Jesus unto the multitudes in parables , and zezthout 
a parable spake he not unto them,” compared with Mark iv 33, 34, 
“ And with many such parables spake he the word unto them 
and without a parable spake he not unto them” The part of this 
very individual remark which we have italicised 1s literally the 
same in both Gospels, as a peisonal comment at the end of the 
parable of the grain of mustard seed Then, for instance, in the 
account of the sleep of the three disciples during the Agony in 
the Garden (Matt xavi 43, Mark xiv 40), the expression, “and he 
found them asleep, for their eyes were heavy,” which is equally 
individual, 15 literally the same in the first two Gospels Another 
special remark of a similar kind regarding the rich young man, 
“He went away sorrowful, for he had gieat possessions,” 1s found 
both in Matt xix 22 and Mark.» 22 Such examples* might be 
multiphed, and they show that the occurrence of passages of the 
most individual character cannot, in Justin’s time, be limited to 
any single Gospel 

Now, the verse we are discussing, Matt χν 13, in all proba- 
bility, as Ewald supposes, occurred in one or more of the older 
forms of the Gospel from which our Synoptics, and many other 
sunilar works, derived their matter, and nothing is more likely 
than that the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which in many 
respects was nearly related to Matthew, may have contained it At 
any rate, we have shown that such sayings cannot, however appa- 
rently individual, be considered evidence of the use of a particular 
Gospel simply because τὸ happens to be the only one now extant 
which contains it Credner, however, whilst expressing the opimon 
which we have quoted, likewise adds his belief that by the expres- 
sion, καὶ yéyporrat, Justin seems expressly to indicate that this 
sentence 1s taken from a different work from what precedes 1t, 
and he has proved that the preceding part of the quotation was 
not derived from our Gospels? We cannot, however, coincide 
with this opmion either It seems to us that the expression, “and 


* Cf Matt m 3, Mark 1 2, 3, Luke m 4, Matt πὶ 5, 6, Marki 5, 
Matt xiv 3, 4, Mark vi 17, 18, Matt ὧν 9, Mark vi 26, Matt xvi 
14, Mark xv 5, Matt ταν 39, Mark αν 29, etc 
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as wutten,” samply was made use of by Justin to show that the 
idenhihcation of Khas with Jobn the Baptists not his, but was 
the ummession conveyed at the time by Jesus to his disciples 
Now, the whole nanative of the baptism of John τὰ Justin’ bears 
Charactenstie marks of bee ον ἃ Gospel diferent: from ours? 
and in the dist partot this very quotation we find distinct variation 
Justin fast afinms that Jesus in iis te whing had prodaimed that 
Bhas should also come (καὶ “HAua ἐλευσαγθαι), and then 
firther on he gives the actual words of | Jesus TAtas pd 
ἐλείσεταιν ATA, Which we have before us, whilst mn Matthew the 
words ave. TH Ades μὲν ἔρχεται, and there wna MS which 
rerds ἐλεύσεται. for cpyerat, and yet, as Credner remarks, the 
whole force of the quotation rests upon the word, and Justin as 
persistent mi his vantation from the tat of our fist Svnoptie Τὶ 
Ww unreasonable to say that Tustin: quotes loosely the mportant 
put of his passage, and then about afew words at the close 
pretends to be so prraculathy careful Considerme all the tacts of 
the case, we must conclude that this quotation also is from ἃ source 
different from out Gospels 

Another pomt, however, must be noted — Dt Westeott Clauns 
this passage as an express quotation fiom the Memons, appirently ἡ 
for no other reason than that the few words happen to agree with 
Matt wn αι and that he wishes to identity the Memons with 
am Gaspels dustin, however, does not once mention the Memorns 
m this chapter. αἴ tollows, therefore, that Dr Westcott, who as so 
exceedingly ποτ αν his θα τοῖν of express quotations, assumes 
that all quotations of Chistian history and words of Jesus im 
Justin are te be Constdeted as devved trom the Memoirs, whether 
they be mentioned by name οὐ net We hive vherdy seen that 
amongst these thete ae not only quotiuons diftermy tram the 
Gospels, and contiudicung them, but others which have no 
puallels at ΔΙᾺ τὰ them ; 

The fifth of Di Westcotts express quotations occurs τὰ 2a? 
105. Where Justin sas Bor when he (resus) wis gning up hs 
spirit on the cross he said! Father, inte thy hands 1. commend 
my spat’ as ἃ have also lewned trom the Memons ἢ 'Phis short 
sentence agrees with Tarke var ον tas true. but as we hue 
aheady shown Tustin’s whole account at the τα νιον, difters 
“0 matenally from that in om Gaspels that at cannot have been 
deuved trom them 

We see this forably im examining the sath of Di, Westeatt’s 
quotations, which ws Thewtse connected with the Ciueiivien δ ἴοι 
they who saw him cruciied also wagged then heads, exch one οἱ 
them, and distorted then Nps and sneenneh, and in seountul 
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irony, 1epeated among themselves those words which are also 
written in the Memonrs of his Apostles He declared himself the 
son of God (let him) come down, let him walk about let God 
save him”? We have outselves already quoted and discussed this 
passage,? and need not further examine it heie =9Dr Westcott has 
nothing better to say regarding this quotation, in an examination 
of the accuracy of parallel passages, than this ‘These exact 
woids do not occur in our Gospels, but we do find there others so 
closely connected with them that few 1eaders would feel the differ- 
ence "3. When criticism descends to language like this, the case 
is, indeed, desperate It 15 clear that, as Di Westcott admits, 
the words aie expressly declared to be a quotation from the 
Memos of the Apostles, but they do not exist in our Gospels, 
and consequently our Gospels are not identical with the Memoirs 
Dr Westcott refers to the taunts in Matthew, and then, with com- 
mendable candour, he concludes his examination of the quotation 
with the following words ‘No manuscript or Father (so far as we 
know) has preserved any reading of the passage more closely 
resembling Justin’s quotation , and if 1t appear not to be deducible 
from our Gospels, due allowance being made for the object which 
he had 11 view, 15 source must remain concealed ’”4 We need 
only add that it 1s futile to talk of making “due allowance” for 
the object which Justin had in view His immediate object was 
accurate quotation, and no allowance can account for such vanation 
in language and thought as 1s presented in this passage That this 
passage, though a professed quotation fiom the Memorrs, 1s not 
taken from our Gospels 15 certain, both from its own variations and 
the differences in othe: parts of Justin’s account of the Crucifiaion, 
an event whose solemnity and importance might well be expected 
to secure reverential accuracy It 1s impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that Justin’s AZemozs of the Apostles weie not identical 
with our Gospels, and the systematic variation of his quotations 
thus receives its natural and reasonable explanation 

The seventh and last of Dr Westcott’s express quotations 1s, 
as he states, “more remarkable” We subjoin the passage in 
contrast with the parallel texts of the first and third Gospels 


Justin, DIAL 100 MATT ΧΙ 27 | LUKE X 22 


And in the Gospel 
it 15 written that he 
said 

All things have been; All things were de 


All things were de- 
delivered to me by the {livered to me by theS 


livered to me by my 


* Dial ΤΟΙ ΞΡ aif 
3 On the Canon, p 114 f 4 70. ,Ρ 115 
5. Most Codices 1e1d ** my,” but the Cod Sz having ‘‘the,” we give il as 
more favourable 
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Father, and no one 


hnoweth (γινώσκει) the 
Father but the Son, nor 
the Son but the Father 
and 


whomsoever 
shall reveal 


those to 
the Son 
him 

Kal ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίω 
δὲ γέγραπται εἰπών 
Ilavra μοι παραδεδοται 
ὑπὸ τοῦ πατρός καὶ οιἰδεὶς 
γινώσκει τὸν πατέρα εἰ 
μὴ ὁ υἱός οὐδὲ τὸν υἱὸν 
εἰ μὴ ο παπὴρ καὶ οἷς ἂν 
o υἱὸς αποκαλυψῇῃ 


MAIL XI 27 


Father, and no one 
hnowcth (επιγινώσκει) 
the Son but the Father, 
nor hnowcth (ἐπιγινώ 
gre) anyone the Father 
but the Son, and he 
to whomsocver the Son 
1s minded to reveal 
him 


Πάντα pot παρεδόθη 
υπὸ τοῦ πατρός," καὶ οὐδεὶς 
ἐπιγινωσκει τὸν υἱὸν εἰ 
μη ο πατήρ, οὐδὲ τὸν 
πατερα τις ςπιγινώσκει 
εἰ μὴ ο mos καὶ w car 
βουληται o υἱὸς αἀποια 
λύψαι 
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Father, and no one 
hnowcth (yer wor ec) 
who the Son is but the 
Father, and who the 
Father is but the Son, 


and he to whomsoever 
the Son 15 minded to 
reveal hun : 


Πάντα μοι παρεδόθη 
ὑπὸ τοῦ πατρός μου, καὶ 
οἰδεὶς γινώσκει τίς ἐστιν 
ο υἱὸς εἰ μὴ ο Tarnp, 
καὶ τίς ἐστιν ὃ πατὴρ, 
εἰ μὴ ο υἱὸς καὶ ὦ ἐαν 
βούληται ὁ υἱὸς αποκα 
λύψαι 


It 15. apparent that Justin’s quotation differs very materially 
from our Gospels in language, in construction, and in meaning 
These variations, howeve1, acquire very remarkable confirmation 
and significance from the fact that Justin in two other places? 
quotes the latter and larger part of the passage from οὐδείς in 
precisely the same way, with the sole exception that, in both of 
these quotations, he used the aorist ἔγνω imstead of γινώσκει 
This threefold repetition in the same pecuhar form clearly stamps 
the passage as being a literal quotation from his Gospel, and 
the one exception to the verbal agreement of the three passages, 
in the substitution of the present for the aorst in the Dra/ogue, 
does not remove or lessen the fundamental variation of the 
passage from our Gospel As the ἔγνω is twice repeated, it 
was probably the reading of his text Now it 1s well known 
that the pecuhar form of the quotation in Justin occurred in 
what came to be considered heretical Gospels, and constituted 
the basis of 1mportant Gnostic doctrines3 Dr Westcott speaks 
of the use of this passage by the Fathers i agreement with 
Justin in a manner which, unintentionally we have no doubt, 
absolutely misrepresents important facts Hesays ‘The trans- 
position of the words still remaims, and how little weight can be 
attached to that will appear upon an evamination of the various 
forms in which the text 1s quoted by Fathers hke Ongen, Irenzeus, 
and Epiphanius, who admitted our Gospels exclusively It occurs 


t See last note 5. Apol,1 63 


3 Dr Westcott merely alludes to this in the bnefest way in a note (Ox she 
Canon, p 115, note 2) 


a 
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in them as will be seen from the table of readings* with almost 
every possible vauation Irenzeus in the course of one chapter 
quotes the verse first as 1t stands in the canonical text, then mn 
the same order, but with the last clause like Justin’s, and once 
again altogether.as he has given it Epiphamius likewise quotes 
the text seven times in the same order as Justin, and four times 
as it stands in the Gospels”? Now m the chapter to which 
reference 15 made in this sentence Irenzeus commences by stating 
that the Lord had declared “ Memo cognosat Filum nist Pater, 
neque Paty em quis cognoscit nist Filius, et cut voluer ut Lilius 7 evelare,”3 
as he says, “Thus Matthew has set τὸ down and Luke similarly, 
and Mark the very same”* He goes on to state, however, that 
those who would be wiser than the Apostles wuite this verse as 
follows “Memo cognout Patiem nist Pils, nec Filtum nist Pater, 
et cut voluertt Filius vevelare” And he explains ‘They inteipret 
it as though the true God was known to no man before the coming 
of our Lord , and that God who was announced by the Prophets 
they affirm not to be the Father of Chnst ”5 Now in this passage 
we have the ἔγνω of Justin in the “ coguovit,” in contradistinction 
to the “coguoscit” of the Gospel, and his transposition of orde1 as 
not by any possibility an accidental thing, but as the distinct basis 
of doctrines Irenzus goes on to argue that no one can know the 
Father unless through the Word of God, that 1s through the Son, 
and this 1s why he said “‘ Wemo cognosct Patrem nist Fihus, 
neque Filum nist Pater, et guibuscungue Filius revelaverit’ Thus 
teaching that he himself also is the Father, as indeed he 1s, in 
order that we may not receive any other Father except him who 1s 
revealed by the Son "6 In this third quotation IJreneeus alters the 
ἔγνω into γινώσκει, but retains the form, for the rest, of the 
Gnostics and of Justin, and his aim apparently 15 to show that, 
adopting his present tense instead of the aorist, the transposition 
of words is of noimportance A fourth time, however, in the same 
chapter, which in fact 1s wholly dedicated to this passage and to 
the doctrines based upon it, Irenzeus quotes the saying ‘emo 
cognoscit Filium nist Pater, neque Patrem nist Frlus, et quibus- 
cungue Filius revelavertt”? Here the language and order of the 


ἢ In the few readings given in this table, Dr Westcott does not distmguish 
the writers at all Cf Ov the Canon, p 116, note 3 

* On the Canon, p 116 3 Adv He ,w 6,81 

+ Ste et Matheus posurt, et Lucas stmelter, et Marcus rdem wpsum We 
need not point out that this 1s a misstatement, for our Mark has not got the 
passage at all 

5 “Rt imterpretanti, guase a nullo cognitus set verus Deus ante Domanr 
nostrt adventum et eum Deum, que a piophetes set annuntratus, decunt non 
ee Patiem Chitste” Adv Hai ,w 6,§ 1 

Docens semetepsum et Pato em, srcut est, ut alter um non recepramus Patten, 

nist cum gue a Filo revelatur b,1v 6,§ 3 7 Adv Her,w 6, 87 
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Gospel are followed with the exception that “cw: voluertt 1evelare” 
is altered to the “ gurbuscunque aeuclaver it” of Justin, and that this 
1s intentional 15 made clear by the continuation “For zevelavertt 
was said not with reference to the future alone,”! etc 
Now, in this chapter we lean very clearly that, although the 
canonical Gospels, by the express declaration of Treneus, had 
“their present reading of the passage before us, other Gospels of 
considerable authority even in his time had the ‘form of Justin, for 
again, na fifth passage, he quotes the opening words “ He who 
was known, therefore, was not different from him who declared 
‘No one hnoweth the Father,’ but one and the same’? With the 
usual alteration of the verb to the present tense, Irenzeus, in this 
and in one of the other quotations of this passage just cited, gives 
some authority to the transposition of the words “ Father” and 
Son,” although the 1eading was opposed to the Gospels , but he 
invariably adheres to γινώσκει and condemns ¢yim, the reading 
maintained by those who, in the estimation of Irenzeus, “ would 
be wiser than the Apostles” Elsewhere, descanting on the pas- 
sages of Scripture by which heretics attempt to prove that the 
Father was unknown before the advent of Christ, Irenzeus, after 
accusing them of garbling passages of Scripture,3 goes on to say 
of the Marcosians and others “ Besides these, they adduce_a 
countless number of apocryphal and spurious works which they 
themselves have forged to the bewilderment of the foolish, and 
of those who are not versed in the Scriptures of truth”! He 
also points out passages occurring in our Gospels to which they 
give a peculiar interpretation, and, among these, that quoted by 
Justin He says “ But they adduce as the highest testimony, 
and, as it were, the crown of their system, the following passage 
‘ All things were delivered to me by my Father, and no one 
knew (ἔγνω) the Father but the Son, and the Son but the Father, 
and he to whomsoever (ᾧ ἂν) the Son shall reveal (ἀποκαλύψῃ) ᾽5 


1 Revelaveret enim, non solum in fut um aictim est, οἷς, “ὁ (αν 6, ἃ 7 

* Non ergo alius erat quz cogn oscebatur, εἰ alius qui adiccbat “Nemo 
cognoscit Patiem ” sedunus οἵ τα ἐμ, et , 16, 6,§ 7 In another place 
Irenzus again quotes the passage in the same order, with the same cireful 
adherence to the present tense Adv Her,u 6, §1 

3 Adu Ha) 1 19, §1 

4 Πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ἀμύθητον πλῆθος ἀποκρύφων καὶ νόθων γραφῶν, ἃς αὐτοι 
ἔπλασαν, παρεισφέρουσιν εἰς κατάπληξιν τῶν ἀνοήτων καὶ τὰ της ἀληθείας μὴ 
ἐπισταμένων γράμματα Adv Her,1 20, § 1 

5 ἄν Hai,1 20, § 3 And again, referring to Valentinus and his 
followers, and endeavouring to show the inconsistency of thar views, he says 
© Salvator €7 £0, Secundum eos, ertt mentitus, dtcens ‘Nemo cognoutt Patrem 
nese Felaus’ Sz enim cognitus est vel a matre, vel a semaine egus, soluium 
est wlud, quod, ‘nemo ognovit Patrem ms: Filius?” dz Haer,u 14, 
§7 Trenzens then endefavours ont of their own form of the text to confute 
their doctrines 
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In these words they assert that he clearly demonstrated that the 
Father of truth whom they have invented was known to no one 
before his coming, and they desire to interpret the words as 
though the Maker and Creator had been known to all, and the 
Lord spoke these words regarding the Fathe: unknown to ail, 
whom they proclaim” Here we haye the exact quotation twice 
made by Justin, with the ἔγνω and the same order, set forth as the 
reading of the Gospels of the Marcosians and other sects, and 
the highest testimony to their system It 1s almost impossible 
that Justin could have altered the passage by an error of memory 
to this precise form, and it must be regarded as the reading of his 
Memoirs The evidence of Irenzeus 1s clear The Gospels had 
the 1eading which we now find in them, but apocryphal Gospels, 
on the other hand, had that which we find twice quoted by Justin, 
and the passage was, as it were, the text upon which a large sect 
of the early Church based its most fundamental doctrine The 
ἔγνω 15 invariably repudiated, but the transposition of the words 
“ hather” and “Son” was apparently admitted to a certain estent, 
although the authority for this was not derived from the Gospels 


, recognised by the Church, which contained the contrary order 


oe 


We must briefly refer to the use of this passage by Clement of 
Alexandria He quotes portions of the text eight times, and, 
although with some variation of terms, he mvariably follows the 
order of the Gospels Six times he makes use of the aorist éyvw,? 
once of γινώσκει,3 and once of ἐπιγινώσκει: He only once 
quotes the whole passage ,5 but on this occasion, as well as six 
others in which he only quotes the latter part of the sentence,® he 
omits βούληται, and reads “and he to whom the Son shall reveal,” 
thus supporting the ἀποκαλύψῃ of Justin Twice he has “God” 
instead of “ Father,”7 and once he substitutes μηδείς for οὐδείς 8 
It 1s evident, from the loose and fragmentary way in which Clement 
interweaves the passage with his text, that he 1s more concerned 
with the sense than the verbal accuracy of the quotation, but 
the result of his evidence is that he never departs from the Gospel 
order of “ Father” and “Son,” although he frequently makes use 
of ἔγνω and also employs ἀποκαλύψῃ in agreement with Justin, 
and, therefore, he shows the prevalence of forms approximating to, 
though always presenting maternal difference from, the reading 
of Justin 


τ Adv Har ,1 20, §3 

* Pad ,.1 9, § 88,1 5, § 20, Stvom,1 28, ὃ 178, v 13, § 95, vn I0, 
58, Cohort ,1 10 3 Strom: , vu 18, ὃ 100 

4 Quis Div Salv ,9 5 Strom ,1 28, ὃ 178 

6 Coh,1,§ 10, Ped, 1 5, ὃ 20, Strom, v 13, ὃ 85, vu 10, § 58, vi 
18, ὃ 109, Ques Div Saly , ὃ 

7 Coh,1,§ 10, Ped,1 5, ὃ 20 8 Strom, Vv 13, ὃ 85 
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Epiphanius refers to this passage no less than ten times,? 
but he only quotes it fully five times, and upon each of these 
occasions with variations Of the five times to which we refer, he 
thrice follows the order of the Gospels,? as he does likewise in 
another place where he does not complete the sentence3 On the 
remaining two occasions heeidopts the same order as Justin, with 
variations from his readings, however, to which we shall presently 
refer ,f and where he only partially quotes he follows the same 
order on other three occasions,5 and in one other place the 
quotation is too fragmentary to allow us to distinguish the order 6 
Now, inall of these ten quotations, with one exception, Epiphanius 
substitutes οἷδε for ἐπιγινώσκει at the commencement of the 
passage in Matthew, and only thrice does he repeat the verb τῇ 
the second clause as in that Gospel, and on these occasions he 
twice makes use of οἵδεῦ and once of éyrm® He once uses 
éyvw with the same order as Justin, but does not complete the 
sentence? Each time he completes the quotation he uses 
@ ἐὰν with the Gospel, and ἀποκαλύψῃ with Justin ,t° but only 
once out of the five complete quotations does he insert 6 vids 
in the concluding phrase It 1s evident from this examination, 
which we must not carry further, that Epiphanius never verbally 
agrees with the Gospel in his quotation of this passage, and neyer 
verbally with Justin, but mainly follows a version different from 
both It must be remembered, however, that he is writing against 
various heresies, and 1t does not seem to us improbable that he 
reproduces forms of the passage current amongst those sects 

In his work against Marcion, Tertullian says “ With regard to 
the Father, however, that he was never seen, the Gospel which 15 
common to us will testify, as it was said by Christ Vemo cognout 
patrem nist filius,’* but elsewhere he translates “/Vemo sezt,”?* 
evidently not fully appreciating the difference of ἔγνω 13. The 
passage in Marcion’s Gospel reads like Justin’s οὐδεὶς ἔγνω τὸν 
πατέρα, εἰ μὴ ὁ vids, οὐδὲ τὸν υἱόν τις γινώσκει εἰ μὴ ὁ ποτήρ 14 
The use οἵ ἔγνω as applied to the Father and γινώσκει 
as regards the Son in this passage 1s suggestive Ongen almost 


* He , liv 4,ed Petav, p 466, luv 9, p 532, ἷν 6,p 613, Ixiv 43, 


p 766, Ixxiv 4, p 891, 10, p 898, Ixxvi 7, Ὁ 943, 29, p 977, 32, p 981 
* Her , \xavi 7, p 943, hv 4, p 466, lwv 6, p 613 


3 Her ,\xvi 9, p 532 4 Her ,\xs1v 4, p $91, Isxvi 29, p 977 
5 Her ,\aix 43, p 766, Ixsiv 10, p 898, Ixvvi 32, p 981 

6 Her ,\xxvi_ 32, p 981 7 Her, lv 4, p 466, Inw 43, p 766 

8 Her ,\xv 6, p 613 9 He λιν το, p 898 

*° Except once when he has ἀποκαλύπτει Aes , xiv 4, p 891 

™ Adv Mare,n 27 15. Tb ,iw 25, cf 6 


13 Cf Hilgenfeld, Dre Luv Justin’s, p 202 f 
4 Dial desectain Deum fide, τ, Ongen, OP, 1, p 817D, Thilo, Cod 
Apor NT ,p 433, Hahn, Das Evang Alarctons, p 160 
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invaulably uses ἔγνω, sometimes adopting the order of the Gospels 
and sometimes that of Justin, and always employing ἀποκαλύψῃ τ 
The Clementine Homtltes always read ἔγνω, and always follow 
the same order as Justin, presenting othe: and persistent variations 
from the form in the Gospels Οὐδεὶς ἔγνω τὸν πατέρα εἰ μὴ 
ὁ vids, ὡς οὐδὲ τὸν υἱόν τις Elder? εἰ μὴ ὁ πατὴρ, καὶ ots ἂν βούληται 
6 υἱὸς ἀποκαλύψαι38 This reading occurs four times The 
Clementine Recognitions have the aorist with the order of the 
Gospels 1 

There only remain a few more Imes to add to those already 
quoted to complete the whole of Dr Westcott’s argument 
regarding this passage He continues and ‘concludes thus “Tf, 
indeed, Justin’s quotations were made from memory, no transposi- 
tion could be more natural, and if we suppose that he copied the 
passage directly from a manuscript, there 1s no difficulty m 
believing that he found it so wntten in a manuscript of the 
canonical St Matthew, since the vanation is excluded by no 
internal improbability, while it 1s found elsewhere, and its origin 
1s easily explicable ”5 It will be observed that Dr Westcott does 
not attempt any argument, but simply confines himself to supposi- 
tions If such explanations were only valid, there could be no 
difficulty in believing anything, and every embarrassing circumstance 
would be easily eaplicable 

The facts of the case may be briefly summed up as follows 
Justin deliberately and eapressly quotes from his Gospel, himself 
calling it “Gospel,” be it observed, a passage whose nearest 
parallel m our Gospels is Matt x1 2) This quotation presents 
material variations from our canonical Gospel, both in form and 
language The larger part of the passage he quotes twice in a 
different work, written years before, in precisely the same words as 
the third quotation, with the sole exception that he uses the aorist 
instead of the present tense of the verb No MS of our Gospel 
extant approximates to the reading in Justin, and we are expressly 
told by Ihenzeus that the present readmg of our Matthew was that 
existing in his day On the other hand, Irenzeus states with equal 
distinctness that Gospels used by Gnostic sects had the reading of 
Justin, and that the passage was “ the crown of their system,” and 
one upon whose testimony they based their leading doctrines 
Here, then, 1s the clear statement that Justin’s quotation disagrees 
with the form in the Gospels, and agrees with that of other 
Gospels The variations occurring in the numerous quotations of 


* Cf Griesbach, Syd Crzt,u, pp 271, 373 

5. Credner, Beztiage,1, p 250 

3 Clem Hom,xvn 4, ΧΝΠῚ 4, 13, 20, xvul 11 

4 Clem Recog, 47 5 On the Canon, p 117 
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the same passage by the Fathers, which we have analysed, show 
that they handled it very loosely, but also indicate that there must 
have been various readings of considerable authouty then current 
It has been conjectured with much probability that the form in 
which Justin quotes the passage twice in his Apology may have 
been the 1eading of oldere Gospels, and that it was gradually 
altered by the Church to the form in which we now have 1 for 
dogmatic reasons, when Gnostic sects began to base doctrines 
upon it inconsistent with the prevailing interpretation’ Be this as 
it may, Justin’s Gospel clearly had a reading different from ours, 
but in unison with that known to exist in other Gospels, and this 
express quotation ohly adds additional proof to the mass of 
evidence already adduced that the AZemozss of the Apostles were 
not our canonical Gospels 

We have aleady occupied so much space even with this cursory 
examination of Justin’s quotations that we must pass over in 
silence passages which he quotes from the Memons with variations 
fiom the parallels in our Gospels, which are also found in the 
Clementine Homies and othcr works emanating from circles in 
which other Gospels than ours were used We shall now only, 
buiefly refer to a few saymgs of Jesus, expressly quoted by Justin, 
which are altogether unknown to our Gospels Justin says “lor 
the things which he foretold would take place in his name, these 
we see actually coming to pass in our sight for he said ‘ Many 
shall come,” etc ,? and ‘ There shall be schisms and heresies,’3 and 
‘Beware of false prophets,’ etc, and ‘Many false Christs and 
false Apostles shall arise and shall deceive many of the faithful’ 55 
Neither of the two prophecies here quoted 1s to be found any- 
where in our Gospels, and to the second of them justin repeatedly 
refers He says in one place that Jesus “foretold that in the 
interval of his coming, as I previously said,® heresies and false 
prophets would arise in his name”? It 15 admitted that these 
prophecies are foreign to our Gospels It 1s very probable that 
the Apostle Paul refers to the prophecy, ‘‘ There shall be schisms 
and heresies” in 1 Cor x1 18~19, where it 1s said, “ I hear 
that schisms exist amongst you, and I paitly believe it For there 


* Schweglei, Das nachap Zett,1, p 254 ff Cf Credner, Bertiage, 1, 
p_250f Delitazsch, V Unters Kan Evv,p 35f Scholten, Het Parlin 
Evangelte, 1870, Ὁ 103 f 

* Cf p 228, note 4, p 238 f 

3 εἶπε yap “Eoovra σχίσματα και αἱρέσεις Deal 35 

4 Cf 228, note 4, p 238 f 

5 ᾿Αναστήσονται πολλοὶ ψευδόχριστοι, καὶ ψευδαπόστολοι καὶ πολλοὺς τῶν 
moray πλανήσουσιν Deal 35 , cf Apol,i 12 6 Dial 35 

7 Καὶ ἐν τῶ μεταξὺ τῆς παρουσίας αὐτοῦ χρόνω, ὡς προέφην, γενήσεσθαι 
pr a καὶ ψευδοπροφήτας επὶ τῷ ὀνόματι αὐτοῦ προεμήνυσει κτλ Dial 51, 
c 2 
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must also be heiesies amongst you,” etc (ἀκούω σχίσματα 
ἐν ὑμῖν ὑπάρχειν, καὶ μέρος τι πιστεύω δεῖ γὰρ καὶ αἱρέσεις ἐν 
ὑμῖν εἶναι, κτλ) We find also, elsewhere, traces both of 
this saying and that which accompanies it In the Cvementine 
Homies, Peter 1s represented as stating, “J’o1 there shall be, as 
the Lord said, fa/se apostles, false pwophets, Aezesres, desires for 
supremacy,” etc (ἔσονται yap, ὡς ὁ κύριος εἶπεν, ψευδαπόστολοι, 
ψευδεῖς προφῆται, αἱρέσεις, φιλαρχίαι, κπλὶτ We are hkewise 
reminded of the passage in the Epistle attributed to the 
Roman Clement, αν  ‘‘ Our Apostles knew through our Lord 
Jesus Christ that there would be contention regarding the dignity 
of the episcopate”? In our Gospel there 15. no ieference 
anywhere to schisms and heiesies, noi are false Apostles once 
mentioned, the reference being solely to “false Christs” and 
‘false prophets ” The recurrence here and elsewhere of the peculiar 
expression “false apostles” 1s very striking,3 and the evidence for 
the passage as a saying of Jesus 15 important Hegesippus, after 
enumerating a vast number of heietical sects and _ teachers, 
continues ‘Fiom these sprang the false Chuists, false p1ophets, 
/alse apostles, who divided the union of the Church by corrupting 
doctrines concerning God and conceining his Chist 4 It will be 
remembered that Hegesippus made use of the Gospel according 
to the Hebiews, and the Clementine literature pots to the same 
source In the Apostolic Constitutions we 1ead “For these are 
false Christs and false prophets, and /a/se aposiles, deceivers, and 
corrupters,” etc ,5 and in the Clementine Recognitions the Apostle 
Pete 1s represented as saying that the Devil, after the temptation, 
terrified by the final answe: of Jesus, “hastened immediately to 
send forth into this world false prophets, and /a/se apostles, and 
false teachers, who should speak m the name of Christ mdeed, 
but should perform the will of the demon ”®  Justin’s whole 
»system foibids our recognising 1n these two passages mere tradition, 
and we must hold that we have here quotations from a Gospel 
different from ours 

Elsewhere, Justin says ‘‘Out of which (affliction and fiery trial of 
the Devil) again Jesus, the Son of God, promised to deliver us, 
and to put on us prepared garments, if we do his commandments, 
and he 1s proclaimed as having provided an eternal kingdom for 
us ”7 This promise is nowhere found 1n our Gospel 

Immediately following the passage (6 3 and 4) which we have 
discussed® as 1epeated in the Dialogue “‘ Many shall say to me, 


* Hom , xvi 21 * xhv See Greek passage quoted, p 136, note 3 
3 Semisch, Dre Ap Den/w ad Mart Just, p 391, anm 2 
4 Eusebus, YW #,1v 22 5 Constit Apost, vi 13, cf vi 18 


& Recog,w 34 7 Dial 116 & P 227, note 4 
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etc , and [ will say to them, ‘Depart from me,’” Justin continues 
* And m other words by which he will condemn those who are 
unworthy to be saved, he said that he will say Begone mto the 
darkness without, which the Father hath prepared for Satan and 
his angels ”* The nearest parallel to this 1s in Matt wav 41 

Then shall he say also ento them on the left hand Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire which 1s prepared for the 
devil and his angels ” 


Jusiin, Diat 76 MATT NAV 41 


Kat ἐν ἄλλοις λόγοις οἷς tarader ager 
τοὺς ἀναξίους μη σώζεσθαι πελλει, ἔφη | Τότε ἐρεῖ tat τοῖς ἐὲ εὐωνύμων Πορεύ- 
ερεῖι "Yrayere εἰς τὸ σκότος TO εξώτερον, εσθε ar’ ἐμοῦ οι! ατηραμένοι εἰς τὸ rip 
ὃ ἡτοίμασεν ο TaTnp 7 τὸ Sarara και rots | τὸ αἰώνιον τὸ ητοιμασμένον τῶ διαβόλῳ 
αγγέλοις αὐτοῦ tal τοῖς αγγελοις αὐτοῦ 


It 1s apparent that Justin’s quotation differs very widely from the 
reading of our Gospel ‘The same reading, with the e\ception of 
ἃ single word, is found in the C/ementine Homiles (αν 2), that 15 
to say, that “ Devil” 1s substituted for “ Satan,” and this vamation 
is not important The agreement of the rest, on the other hand, 
seems to establish the conclusion that the quotation 1s from εἶ 
written Gospel different from ours, and here we have further strong 
indications of Justin’s use of the Ehionite Gospel 

Another of the sayings of Jesus which are foreign to our 
Gospels 1s one in reference to the man who falls away from 
righteousness into sin, of whom Justin says ‘ Wherefore also our 
Lord Jesus Christ said In whatsoever things I may find you, in 
these I shall also judge you”? (Aco καὶ ὁ ἡμέτερος κύριος 
Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς εἶπεν “Ἔν οἷς ἂν ὑμᾶς καταλάβω. ἐν τούτοις 
καὶ apuw’) A similar expression 15 used by some of 
the Fathers, and, in some cases, 1s ascnbed to the prophets ὃ 
Clement of Alexandra has quoted ἃ phrase closely resembling 
this without indicating the source ‘Eq’ ots γὰρ ἂν εὕρω ὑμᾶς, 
φησὶν, ἐπὶ τούτοις καὶ κρινῶ: Grabe was of opimion that 
Justin dered the passage from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,5 an opinion shared by the greater number of modern 
critics, and which we are prepared to accept from many previous 
instances of agreement Even the warmest asserters of the theory 
that the Memoirs are identical with our Gospels are obliged to 
admut that this saying of Jesus 15 not contained im them, and that 
it must have been denved from an e\tra-canonical source 

Other passages of a similar kind might have been pointed out, 


* Dial 76 * 16 47 

3 Grabe, Sper? pat) ,1, p 327, Fabnems, Cod Atos N 7,1, p 
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but we have already devoted too much space to Justin’s quotations, 
and must hasten to a conclusion Theie is one point, however, 
to which we must 1efe._ We have more than once alluded to the 
fact that, unless in one place, Justin never mentions an author’s 
name in connection with the AZemons of the Apostles The 
exception to which we tefe1ed is the following Justin says 

“The statement also that he (Jesus) changed the name of Peter, 
one of the Apostles, and that this 1s also written in 47s Memoirs 
as having been done, together with the fact that he also changed 
the name of other two brotheis, who were sons of Zebedee, to 
Boanerges , that 1s, sons of Thunder,” etc* According to the 
usual language of Justin, and upon strictly critical grounds, the 
αὐτοῦ in this passage must be refered to Peter, and Justin, 
therefore, seems to ascitbe the Memons to that Apostle, and to 
speak of a Gospel of Pete:? Some critics mamtain that the 
αὐτοῦ does not refer to Peter, but to Jesus, or, more probable 
still, that it should be amended to αὐτῶν, and apply to the 
Apostles The great majority, however, are forced to admit the 
reference of the Memoirs to Peter, although they explain it, as we 
3841] see, in different ways It 1s argued by some that this eapres- 
sion 15 used when Justin 1s alluding to the change of name, not 
only of Peter, but of the sons of Zebedee, the narrative of which 
15 only found in the Gospel according to Mark Now, Mark was 
held by many of the Fathers to have been the mere mouthpiece 
of Peter, and to have written at his dictation ,3 so that, in fact, in 
calling the second Gospel by the name of the Apostle Peter, they 
argue, Justin merely adopted the tradition current in the early 
Church, and ieferred to the Gospel now known as the Gospel 
according to Mark It must be evident, however, that, after 
adnutting that Justin speaks of the Memoirs “of Peter,” it 1s 
hasty in the extreme to conclude from the fact that the 
y 


τ Και τὸ εἰπεῖν μετωνομακέναι αὐτὸν Πέτρον eva τῶν ἀποστόλων, καὶ γεγράφ 
θαι ἐν τοῖς ἀπομνημονεύμασιν αὐτοῦ γεγενημένον καὶ τοῦτο, μετὰ τοῦ καὶ ἄλλους 
δύο ἀδελφοὺς υἱοὺς Ζεβεδαίου ὄντας μετωνομακέναι ὀνόμστι τοῦ Βοανεργὲς, ὅ ᾽στιν 
υἱοὶ βροντῆς, κτλ Deal 106 

? In the course of explorations in Egypt in 1886-87 the fragment of 1 
Gospel was discovered at Akhmim, the pecuharities of which leave little 
doubt that it 15 part of a ‘‘Gospel according to Petei,’ and bears singular 
analogies to Justin’s Memons, for it is written in the first person ‘I, Simon 
Peter,” etc The fragment 1s too short to permit any considerable comparison 
with Justin’s quotations, but some remarkable coincidences exist, and many 
critics, amongst whom my be mentioned JIarnach, Huilgenfeld, J Rendel 
Harris, Lods, and Van Manen, considcr that this Gospel was used by Justin 
For full patticulars see 7he Gospel According to Peter, which we sepirately 
published 1894 (Loigmans, Green, ἃ Co ) 

3 Eusebius, HW #,1 15,1 39, v 8, vi 14, 25, lheneus, Adv He , 
m I § 1, Tertullian, 4a Alarce,1v 5, Hieron De Vo Μή, 1 Cf 
Fabricius, Cod Apocs N T,1, p 375 
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mention of the sons of Zebedee being surnamed Boanerges 1s only 
recorded in Mark m 17, and not in the other canonical Gospels, 
that therefore the J .o17s of Pets and our Gospel according to 
Mark are one and the same We shall, hereafter, in examining 
the testimony of Pepias see that the Gospel according to Mark, 
of which the Bishop of Hiegapolis speaks was not our canonical 
Mark at all It would be very singular indeed, on this hy pothesis, 
that Justin should not have quoted a single passage from the only 
Gospel whose author he names and the number of times he seems 
to quote from a Petrine Gospel, which was quite different from 
Mark confirms the mference that he cannot possibly here refer to 
our second Gospel It 15 maintained, therefore, by numeious 
other critics that Tustm refers to a Gospel according to Peter Οἱ 
according to the Hebrews, and not to Mark 

We learn from Eusebius that Serapion, who became Bishop of 
Antioch about Ap 190, composed a book on the Gospel, 
called “according to Peter” (wept τοῦ λεγομέιου nora Πέτρον 
εὐαγγελίου), which he found in cuculation in his diocese At 
first Serapion had permitted the use of this Gospel as it evidently 
was much prized, but he subsequently condemned it as a work, 
faxouring Docetic views and contaiming many things superadded 
to the Doctrine of the Saviour? Origen likewise makes mention 
of the Gospel according to Peter (τοῦ ἐπιγεγραμμέιου κατὰ 
Πέτροι εὐαγγελίου) as agreeing with the tradition of the 
Hebrews? But its relationship to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews becomes more clear when Theodoret states that the 
Nazarenes made use of the Gospel according to Peter,3 for we 
know by the testimony of the Fathers generally that the Nazarene 
Gospel was that commonly called the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews (EtayyéAcor καθ ‘EBpaiovs) The same Gospel was in 
use amongst the Ebionites and in fact as almost all critics 
are agreed, the Gospel according to the Hebrews, under various: 
namcs, such as the Gospel according to Peter, according to the 
-\postles, the Nazarenes, Ebiomtes Egyptians, &c, with modi- 
fications certainly, but substantially the same work, was circulated 
very widely throughout the early Church4 A quotation occurs 
in the socalled Epistle of Ignatius to the Smyrnzans, to which 
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we have already referred, which 1s said by Origen to be in the 
work called the Teaching of Petert (Διδαχὴ Πέτρου), but Jerome 
states that τῷ is taken from the Hebrew Gospel of the Nazarenes 5 
Delitzsch finds tiaces of the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
before AD 130 in the Talmud3 Eusebius‘ informs us that 
Papias narrated a story regarding a,woman accused before the 
Lord of many sins which was contained in the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews 5 The same writer likewise states that Hegesippus, 
who came to Rome and commenced his public career under 
Anicetus, quoted from the same Gospel® The evidence of this 
“ancient and apostolic” man 15 very important, for, although he 
evidently attaches great value to tradition, does not seem to 
know of any canonical Scriptuies of the New Testament, and, like 
Justin, apparently rejected the Apostle Paul, he still regarded the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews with respect, and probably 
made exclusive use of it The best critics consider that this 
Gospel was the evangelical work used by the autho: of the 
Clementine [lomihes Cermthus and Caipocrates made use of 
a form of it,7 and there 1s good reason to suppose that Tatian, 
like his master Justin, used the same Gospel, indeed, his Dza‘es- 
sarvon, we are told, was by some called the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews ® Clement of Alexandria quotes it as an authority, 
with quite the same respect as the other Gospels He says ‘“So 
also in the Gospel according to the Hebrews ‘He who wonders 
shall reign,’ τὸ 1s written, ‘and he who reigns shall rest’”9 A form 
of this Gospel, ‘‘according to the Egyptians,” 1s quoted in the 
second Epistle of pseudo-Clement of Rome, as we are infoimed 
by the Alexandrian Clement, who likewise quotes the same 
passage © Origen frequently made use of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews,™ and that 1t long enjoyed great consideration in 
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τ De Prencep Pref , ὃ 8 

2 Mieron , Proem 2711 Hsat@e, ανπὶ, De Via Lil, 16, cf Fabricius, Cod, 
Apor Δ T,1,p 359 f A similar passage was in the Κήρυγμα Πέτρου, 
cf Hulgenfeld, Die Huu /uste’s, p 249 Credner, Beztiage,1, p, 407 ἢ 

3 Tract Sabbath f 116, Delitzsch, VW Unters Enst fan Evu,, p 18, 

+ Eusebius, Y 2,11 39 

3 This 15 generally believed to be the episode inserted in the fourth Gospel, 
vill I-11, but not originally belonging to 1 

6 Eusebius, YW £,1v 22 

7 Epiphanius, ie ,xavn 5, cf xxx 26, 1x, 14 Cf, De Wette, Az/ 
Δ ΖΡ 116f, 119, Schwegler, Das nachap Zett,1,p 204 
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the Church 1s proved by the fact that Theodoret found it mn 
circulation not only amongst heretics, but also amongst orthodoy 
Christian communities 7 and even in the fouth century Eusebius 
1ecoids doubts as to the rank of this Gospel amongst Chistian 
books, speaking of it under the second class in which some 
reckoned the Apocalypse of John? Late: still Jerome translated 
it ,3 whilst Nicephorus inserts it, in his Stichometry, not amongst 
the Apocrypha, but amongst the Antilegomena, or merely doubtful 
books of the New Testament, along with the Apocalypse of John 
In such repute was this Gospel amongst the earliest Christian 
communities that 1t was generally believed to be the oniginal of 
the Greek Gospel of Matthew _Irenzeus states that the Ebionites 
used solely the Gospel according to Matthew and ieject the 
Apostle Paul, asserting that he was an apostate from the law ¢ 
We know from statements regarding the Ebuonites5 that this 
Gospel could not have been our Gospel accoiding to Matthew, 
and besides both Clement® of Alexandria and Ongen? call it the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews Eusebius, howevey, still moie 
cleaily identifies it, as we have seen above Repeating the 
statements of Irenzeus, he says ‘These indeed [the Ebionites] 
thought that all the Epistles of the Apostle [Paul] should be 
rejected, callimg him an apostate from the law, making use only 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, they took little 
account of the rest 8 Epiphanius calls both the Gospel of the 
Ebionites and of the Nazarenes the ‘Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,” and also the Gospel according to Matthew,9 as does 
also Theodoret 7° Jerome translated the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews both into Greek and Latin,™ and it 1s clear that his 
behef was that this Gospel, a copy of which he found in the 
library collected at Ceesarea by the Martyr Pamphilus (7309), was 
the Hebrew original of Matthew, and in support of this view he 
points out that it did not follow the version of the LXX τὴ its 
quotations from the Old Testament, but quoted directly from the 


' fab Har ,1 20, cf Epiphanus, He , vlvi 1 
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Hebrew * An attempt has been made to aigue that, later, Jerome 
became doubtful of this view, but it seems to us that this 1s not 
the case, and ceitainly Jerome in his subsequent writings states 
that τι was geneially held to be the onginal of Matthew? That 
this Gospel was not identical with the Greek Matthew 1s evident 
both fiom the quotations of Jerome ayd others, and also from the 
fact that Jerome considered it worth while to translate it twice 
If the Gieck Gospel had been an accurate translation of it, of 
course there could not have been inducement to make another 
As we shall hereafter see, the belief was univeisal in the early 
Church that Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew Attempts 
have been made to aigue that the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews was first written m Greek and then translated into 
Hebrew, but the reasons advanced seem quite insufficient and 
arbitrary, and it 1s contradicted by the whole tradition of the 
Fathers 

It 1s not necessary for our purpose to enter fully here into the 
question of the exact iclation of our canonical Gospel according 
to Matthew to the Gospel according to the Hebrews It 15 
sufficient for us to point out that we meet with the latter before 
Matthew’s Gospel, and that the general opimion of the early 
Church was that it was the original of the canonical Gospel This 
opmion, as Schwegler3 remarks, 1s supported by the fact that 
tradition assigns the origin of both Gospels to Palestine, and that 
both were intended ἴοι Jewish Christians, and exclusively used by 
them That the two works, however originally related, had by 
subsequent manipulation become distinct, although still amidst 
much variation preserving some substantial affimity, cannot be 
doubted , and, m addition to the evidence already cited, we may 
point out that in the Stichometry of Nuicephorus the Gospel 
according to Matthew 1s said to have 2,500 στίχοι, whilst that 
eaccording to the Hebrews has only 2,200 

Whether this Gospel formed one of the writings of the πολλοί 
of Luke it 15 not our purpose to inquire, but enough has been 


' Porro ipsum hebrarcum (AMatthar) habetur usque hodie im Cesariense 
bibliotheca quam Panphilus martyy studrosesseme confectt, miht quogue 
a Nasa gue im Beraa, ube Syrw hoc volumene utuntia, aescrebendt 
Jacultas fiut, m quo anemadvertendum, quod ubscungue Evangelista seve 
ex persona Domne Salvatoris veteris Scripture cestamonts utetur, non 
sequatty LXX transtatorum auctoritatem sed hebsratcam, ete De Vasa 
TH 3 

* In Evangeltozuata Ifebiwos quod Chaldaico giurdem Syrogiue sermone sed 
hebrazces titerts sertptum est, quo utuntin usgue hodie Nasarent secundum 
alpostolos, srwe ut plerique autumant gurta Mattheum quod et iw Cesartenst 
habetur Bibliothua, nariat hastorea, etc Theron, Ady Felag,m 2, cf 
Comment mam Hvar@, x1 2, κα Matt sn 13 
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sud to prove that il was one of the most ancient and most valued 
evangelical works, and to show the probability that Justin Marty, 
a Jewish Chistian living amongst those who aie known to have 
made exclusive use of this Gospel, may well, like his contemporary 
Hegesippus, have used the Gospel according to the Hebiews , 
and this probability 1s, as we have seen, gieatly strengthened by 
the fact that many of his quotations agice with passages which we 
hnow to have been contained τῇ it, whilst, on the other hand, 
almost all diffe: fiom om Gospels, presenting generally, howeve1, a 
gieatel affinity to the Gospel according to Matthew, as we might 
expect, than to the othe: two It is clear that the title “ Gospel 
according to the Hebiews” cannot have been its actual supei- 
scuption, but merely was a name descriptive of the readeis for 
whom αἱ was prepared, οἱ amongst whom it chiefly cuculated, and 
111s most probable that it ouginally bore no other title than “The 
Gospel” (τὸ εὐαγγέλιον), to which weie added the different 
designations under which we find 1t known amongst different com- 
munitics'? We have alieady seen that Justin speaks of “ The 
Gospel,” and seems to 1efer to the Aemois of Peter, both 
distinguishing appellations of this Gospel, but there 15 anothe: of 
the names boine by the “ Gospel according to the Hebrews,” 
which smgulaily recalls the AZemozs of the Apostles, by which 
Justin prefers to call his evangelical work Itwas called the Gosfe/ 
acordinge to the Apostles (εὐαγγέλιον κατὰ τοὺς ἀποστόλους), 
and, in shoit, compating Justin’s Memons with this Gospel, we find 
at once similaiuty of contents, and even of name ? 

It is not necessary, howeve1, for the purposes of this examina- 
tion to dwell moe fully upon the question as to what specific 
Gospcl, now no longer extant, Justin employed We have shown 
that there 1s no evidence that he made use of any of om Gospels, 
and he cannot, therefore, be cited even to prove then existence, 
and much less to attest the authenticity and characte: of 1ecords 
whose authors he does not once name ΟἹ the other hand, it has 
been made evident that there were othe: Gospels, now lost, but 
which then enjoyed the highest consideration, fiom which his 
quotations might have been, and piobably were, taken We have 
scen that Justin’s AZemorss of the Apostles contained facts of Gospel 
history unknown to ou: Gospels, which were contained in apociy- 
phal works, and notably in the Gospel acconding to the Hebiews , 
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that they further contamed matter contradictory to our Gospels, 
and sayings of Jesus not contamed in them, and that his quota- 
tions, although so numerous, systematically vary from = similar 
passages in our Gospels No theory of quotation from memory 
can satisfactorily account for these phenomena, and the reasonable 
conclusion 1s that Justin did not make use of ou: Gospels, but 
quoted from another source In no case can the testimony of 
Justin afford the requisite support to the Gospels as records of 
nuracles and of a Divine Revelation 


CHAPTER IV 
HEGESIPPUS PAPIAS OF HIERAPOLIS 


WE now tuin to Hegesippus, one of the contempouauies of Justin, 
and, like him, a Palestinian Jewish Christian Most of our 
information regarding him 1s derived from Eusebius, who fortu- 
nately gives rather copious extracts fiom his wiitings Hegesippus 
was born in Palestine, of Jewish parents,? and in all probability 
belonged to the primitive community of Jerusalem In order to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with the state of the Church, 
he travelled Widely and came to Rome when Anicetus was Bishop 
Subsequently he wrote a work of historical Memoms, ὑπομνήματα, 
in five books, and thus became the first ecclesiastical historian of 
Christianity This work is lost, but portions have been preserved 
to us by Eusebius, and one other fragment 1s also extant It must 
have been, in part at least, written after the succession of 
Eleutherus to the Roman bishopric (AD 177-193), aS that event 
is mentioned in the book itself, and his testimony 1s allowed by all 
critics to date from an advanced period of the second half of the 
second century 

The testimony of Hegesippus 1s of gieat value, not only as that 
of a man born near the primitive Christian tiadition, but also as 
that of an intelligent traveller amongst many Christian com- 
munities Tusebius evidently held him in high estimation as 
1ecording the unerring tradition of the Apostolic preaching 1n the 
most simple style of composition,? and as a writer of authority who 
was “contemporary with the first successors of the Apostles ”3 
(ext τῆς πρώτης τῶν ἀποστόλων γενόμενος διαδοχῆ) Any 
indications, therefore, which we may derive from information 
regarding him, and from the fragments of his writings which 
survive, must be of peculiar importance for our inquiry 

As might have been expected from a convert from Judaismt 
(πεπιστευκὼς ἐξ “ βροίων), we find in Hegesippus manifest 
evidences of general tendency to the Jewish side of Christianity 
For him, “ James, the brother of the Lord,” was the chief of the 
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Apostles, and he states that he had i1eceived the goveinment of 
the Church afte: the death of Jesus? ‘The account which he gives 
of himis remathable “He was holy from his mother’s womb 
He drank neither wine noi strong drink, noi ate he any living 
thing <A ravor never went upon his head, he anoimted not 
himself with ol, and did not use agbath He alone was allowed 
to enter into the Holes For he did not wear woollen garments, 
but linen And he alone entered into the Sanctuary, and was 
wont to be found upon his knees seeking forgiveness on behalf of 
the people , so that his knees became hard like a camel’s, through 
his constant kneeling in supplication to God, and asking for 
forgiveness for the people In consequence of his exceeding 
great righteousness he was called Righteous and ‘ Obhias,’ that 1s, 
Protector of the people and Righteousness, as the prophets 
declare concerning him,”? and soon ‘Throughout the whole of 
his account of James, Hegesippus describes him as a mere Jew, 
and as frequenting the temple, and even entering the Holy of 
Holies as a Jewish High Priest Whether the account be 
apocryphal or not 1s of little consequence here, 1{ 1s clear that 
Hegesippus sees no incongruity in it, and that the difference 
between the Jew and the Chnstian was extremely small The 
head of the Christian community could assume all the duties of 
the Jewish High Priest,3 and his Christian doctrines did not offend 
more than a small party amongst the Jews 

We are not, therefore, surprised to find that his rule (κανών) 
of orthodoxy in the Christian communities which he visited was 
“the Law, the Prophets, and the Lord” Speaking of the result 
of his observations during his travels, and of the succession of 
Bishops in Rome, he says ‘The Corimthian Church has 
continued in the true faith until Primus, now Bishop of Coumth 
I conveised with him on my voyage to Rome, and stayed many days 
with the Corinthians, during which time we were refieshed together 
with true doctrme Arrived in Rome, I composed the succession 
until Anicetus, whose deacon was Eleutherus After Anicetus 
succeeded Soter, and afterwards Eleutherus But with every 
succession, and in every city, that prevails which the Law, and 
the Prophets, and the Lord enjom”# The test of tiue doctrine 
(ὀρθὸς λόγος) with Hegesippus, as with Justi, therefore, is no 
New Testament Canon, which does not yet exist for him, but the 
Olid Testament, the only Holy Scriptures which he acknowledges, 
and the words of the Loid himself, which, as in the case of 
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Jewish Christians like Justin, were held to be established 
by, and in direct conformity with, the Old Testament He 
carefully transmits the unerring tradition of apostolic preaching 
(τὴν ἀπλαι παράδοσιν τοῦ ἀποστολικοῦ κηρύγματος), but he 
apparently knows nothing of any canonical series even of apostolic 
epistles 

The care with which Eusebius searches for formation regard- 
ing the books of the New Testament in early writers, and his 
anviety to produce any evidence concerning their composition 
and authenticity, render his silence upon the subject almost as 
important as his distinct utterance when speaking of such a man 
as Hegesippus Now while Eusebius does not mention that 
Hegesippus refers to any of our canonical Gospels or Epistles, he 
very distinctly states that he made use in his wutings of the 
“Gospel according to the Hebrews’ (ἔκ τε τοῦ καθ᾽ Ἑβραίους 
εἰαγγελίου τινὰ τίθησι) It may be well, however, to 
give his remarks in a consecutive form “He seis forth some 
matters from the Gospel according to the Hebrews and the Synac, 
and particularly from the Hebrew language, showing that he was a 
convert from among the Hebrews, and other things he records 
as from unwritten Jewish tradition And not only he, but also 
Irenzus, and the whole body of the ancients, called the Proverbs 
of Solomon’ all-virtuous Wisdom And regarding the so-called 
Apocrypha, he states that some of them had been forged in his 
own time by certain heretics ἢ i. 

Itis clear that Eusebius, who quotes with so much care the 
testimony of Papias, a man of whom he speaks disparagingly, 
regarding the composition of the first two Gospels, would not have 
neglected to have availed himself of the evidence of Hegesippus, 
for whom he has so much respect, had that writer furmshed him 
with any opportunit), and there can be no doubt that he found no 
facts concerning the origin and authorship of our Gospels in his 
writings It is, on the other hand reasonable to infer that 
Hegesippus exclusively made use of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrevs, together with unwritten tradition In the passage 
regarding the Gospel according to the Hebrews, as even Lardner? 
conjectures, the text of Eusebuus 1s in all probability confused, and 
he doubtless said what Jerome later found to be the fact, that 
“the Gospel according to the Hebrews 1s written in the Chaldaic 
and Synac (or Syro-Chaldaic) language, but with Hebrew 
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hebrours liters scriptum est, ete. “αν Pelag,m 1 
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may not be imappropiate to pomt out that fragments of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews which have been preserved 
show the same tendency to give some pre cminence to James 
amongst the Apostles which we observe im Hegesippus' It has 
been argucd by a few that the words, “and regarding the so called 
Apocrypha, he states that some of them had becn forged in his 
own times by certain heretics, are contradictory to his attributing 
authority to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, ΟἹ at least that 
they mdierte some disunction amongst Christians between recog- 
niscd and apoctyphal works — Phe apocryphal works τοί το to, 
however are clearly Old Pustiment Apocrypha * ‘The words are 
introduced by the statemeut that Hcgesippus records matters “as 
from unwritten fewish tradition, and then proceeds, “and not 
only he, but also Irenweus and the whole body of the ancients, 
called the Proverbs of Solomon — all-virtuous wisdom” Then 
follow the words, “And with regard to the τσ αὐ αὶ Apocrypha,” 
etc, evidently pissing from the work just mentioned to the Old 
Festament Apocrypha, several of which stand also in the name of 
Solomon, and it 1s not improbable that amongst these were 
included the fsa asta Zsate and the Afocah pss Lhe, to which 15 
referred a passage which Heyesippus, ina fragment preserved by 
Phonuus,? strongly repudittes «As Hegesippus does not, so far as 
we know, mention any canonical work of the New Testament, but 
takes as his rule of faith the Law, the Prophets, and the words of 
the J ord, probubly as he finds them im the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, quotes also Jewish tradition and discusses the 
Proverbs of Solomon, the only possible conclusion at which we 
cin reason ibly arrive ts that he spoke of Old Testament Apocrypha 
There cannot be a doubt that Eusebius would have recorded 
his repudiation of New ‘Icstament “ Apocrypha,” regarding which 
he so carefully collects information, and his consequent recognition 
of New Festament canonical works implied in such a distinction 
We must now sec how far m the fragments of the works of 
Hegesippus which have been preserved to us there are references 
to assist our inquiry In his account of certain surviving members 
of the family of Jesus who were brought before Domitian, 
Hegesippus says “For Domitian feared the appearing of the 
Christ as much as Herod ”4 It has been argued that this may be 
an allusion to the massacre of the children by Herod related in 


© Cf Wicron De Vi SH, 2 

? Even Dr Westcott admits“ Phere 15 indeed nothing to show distinctly 
that he refers to the wpocryphal books of the New Testament, but there 15 
nothing to hmit his words to the Old” (Ov the Canon, p 184) 

3 Bibl, 232, cf Routh, Retrg Sacr@, 1846,1, p 251 f 

Ε ἔφοβεῖτο yap τὴν παρουσία» τοῦ Xpicroti, ὡς tal ἸΠρώδης 1.050}, 27 ΚΕ, 
I 20 
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Matt 1, mone especially as it 1s doubtful whethe: the parallel 
account to that contained in the fist two chapters of the first 
Gospel existed in the oldest forms of the Gospel according to the 
Hebiewst But the tiadition which has been preserved in our 
first Synoptic may have formed pait of many other evangelical 
works, in one shape or anqthei, and certainly cannot be claimed 
with 1eason exclusively ἴοι that Gospel This argument, there- 
fore, has no weight, and it obviously rests upon the vaguest 
conjecture 

The principal passages which apologists? adduce as references 
to our Gospels occu: in the account which Hegesippus gives of 
the martyrdom of James the Just The first of these is the reply 
which James 15 said to have made to the Scribes and Pharisees 
“Why do ye ask me concerning Jesus the Son of Man? He sits 
in heaven on the nght hand of great power, and 1s about to come 
on the clouds of heaven ”3 This is compaied with Matt x.vi 64 
“ἐ From this time ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right 
hand of power and coming on the clouds of heaven”4 It 1s not 
necessary to point out the variations between these two passages, 
which are obvious If we had not the direct intimation that, 
Hegesippus made use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
which no doubt contained this passage, it would be apparent 
that a man who valued tradition so highly might well have 
de1ived it from that source This 15 precisely one of those 
sayings which were most current in the early Church, whose 
hope and courage were sustained amid peisecution and suffer- 
ing by such Chiliastic expectations, with which, according to 
the apostolic injunction, they comforted each other 5 In any case, 
the words do not agree with the passage in the first Gospel, and 
with such discrepancy, without any evidence that Hegesippus 
knew anything of our Gospels, but, on the contrary, with 
the knowledge that he made use of the Gospel according to: 
the Hebrews, we must decide that any such quotations must rather 
be derived from it than from our Gospels 

It 15 scarcely necessaiy to say anything regarding the phrase, 
“for we and all the people testify to thee that thou art just, and 
that thou respectest not persons”® Di Westcott points out 


* Cf Epiphanius, We , κὰν 9, Hieron, De Vr 1,8, Comm ad Matt 
n 6, \ 13, ad Hs ἃ 1, ad Habac,m 3 

5. Westcott, On the Canon, p 182, note 4 

3 Te με ἐπερωτᾶτε περὶ Ἰησοῦ τοῦ υἱοῦ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου » καὶ αὐτὸς ; κάθηται ἐν τω 
οὐρανῷ ἐκ δεξιῶν τῆς μεγάλης δυνάμεως, καὶ μέλλει ἔρχεσθαι ἐπὶ τῶν νεφελών του 
δυβανοῦ Euseb, 0 £ yu 23 

4 an’ ἄρτι ὄψεσθε τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ ἀνθρώπου καθήμενον ἐκ δεξιῶν τῆς δυνάμεως καὶ 
ἐρχόμενον ἐπὶ τῶν νεφελῶν του οὐρανοῦ Matt χχνι 64 

5 1 Thess iv 18 6 Euseb, H #,n 23 
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that καὶ οὐ λαμβάνεις πρόσωπον only occurs in Luke xx 21, 
and Galatians un 6, but the similarity of this single phrase, which 
1s not given as a quotation, but in a historical form put into the 
mouth of those who aie addressing James, cannot be accepted 
as evidence of a hnowledge of Luke The episode of the 
tribute money 15 generally ascribgd to the oldest form of 
the Gospel history, and, although the othe: two Synoptics? read 
βλέπεις εἰς for λαμβάνεις, there 1s no ground for asserting 
that some of the πολλοί who preceded Luke did not use the 
latter form, and as little for asseiting that 1t did not so stand, for 
instance, in the Gospel according to the Hebrews The employ- 
ment of the same expression in the Epistle, moreovei, at onge 
deprives the Gospel of any individuality 1n its use 
Hegesippus represents the dying James as kneeling down and 
praying for those who weie stoning him ‘I beseech (thee), Lord 
God Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do” 
(Παρακαλῶ, κύριε Θεὲ πάτερ, ἄφες αὐτοῖς οὐ γὰρ οἴδασι 
τί ποιοῦσιν)3 This 1s compared with the prayer which Luke? 
puts into the mouth of Jesus on the cross ‘“‘Fathei, forgive 
»them, for they know not what they do” (Πάτερ, ἄφες αὐτοῖς 
οὐ yap οἴδασιν τί ποιοῦσιν), and it 15 assumed from this 
paxtial coincidence that Hegesippus was acquainted with the third 
of our canonical Gospels We are surprised to see an able and 
accomplished critic hke Hilgenfeld adopting such a conclusion 
without either examination or argument of any kind5 Such a 
deduction 1s totally unwarranted by the facts of the case, and if 
the partial agreement of a passage in such a Father with a 
historical expression in a Gospel which, alone out of many 
previously existent, has come down to us can be considered evi- 
dence of the acquaintance of the Father with that particular 
Gospel, the function of criticism 1s at an end 

» It may here be obsetved that the above passage of Luke xm 
34 18 omitted altogethe: from the Vatican MS and Codex D 
(Bezze), and in the Codex Sinaiticus its position 1s of a very 
doubtful character® The Codex Alexandrinus which contains it 


τ On the Canon, p 182, note 4 2 Matt τὰ 16, Mark wu 14 

3 Euseb, 7 #,u 23 4 sx 34 

5. Zettschi wiss Theol, 1863, p 354, p 360, anm 1, Die Evy Justen’s, 
p 369, Der Kanon, p 28 In each of these places the bare assertion 15 
made, and the reader 1s referred to the other passages In fact, there 1s 
merely 1 circle of references to mere unirgued assumptions Bunsen (£&zdel- 
werk, Vill, ἢ 543) repeats the assertion of Hiulgenfeld, and refers to the 
passages above, where, however, as we have statcd, no attempt whatever 1s 
madc to establish the truth of the assumption Cf Scholten, Deze alt Zeug- 
721556, Ὁ 19, Het Paulin Evangelte, p 3 

6 The passage 1s put within brackets by Lachmann, and within double 
brackets by Westcott and Hort 
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omits the word wérep* Luke’s Gospel was avowedly composed 
after many othe: similar works were alieady in existence, and we 
hnow fiom ou Synoptics how closely such witings often followed 
each othe:, and diew fiom the same sources? If any historical 
character 1s conceded to this prayer of Jesus, it 1s natural to 
suppose that 11 must have cen given in at least some of these 
numeious Gospels which have unfortunately peushed No one 
could ieasonably assert that ou thnd Gospel is the only one 
which νοὶ contamed the passage It would be unwanantable to 
affirm, for instance, that 1t did not exist in the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, which Hegesippus employed On the supposition 
that the passage 15 Imstoncal, which apologists at least will not 
dispute, what could be mote natal οἱ probable than that such a 
prayer, “emanating fiom the imeimost soul of Jesus,”3 should 
have been adopted under similat cucumstances by James his 
biothe: and successor, who ceitainly could not have deived it 
fiom Luke The tradition of such words, expressmg so much of 
the ougmal spit of Chustianity, setting aside for the moment 
witten Gospels, could scarcely fail to have r1emained fiesh in the 
mind of the ealy Church, and more especially im the primitive 
community among whom they were uttered, and of which Hege- 
sippus was himself a later member, and they would ceitamly 
have been tieasmed by one who was so careful a collector and 
transmitter of “ the unciung tradition of the apostolic preaching ἢ 
No saying 1s more likely to have been preserved by tradition, both 
from its own character, bievity, and o1gin, and fiom the cncum- 
stances under which 1t was uttered, and there can be no 1eason 
for limiting it amongst witten records to Luke’s Gospel The 
omission of the piayet fiom very important codices of Luke 
further weakens the claim of that Gospel to the passage = Beyohd 
these gencial considerations, howevel, there 1s the important and 
undoubted fact that the prayer which Hegesippus 1epiesents 
James as uttering does not actually agice with the prayer of Jesus in 
the thid Gospel So fu fiom proving the use of Luke, therefore, this 
merely fragmentary and partial agreement, on the contrary, rather 
proves that he did not know that Gospel, for on the supposition of 
lus malung use of the thnd Synoptic at all for such a purpose, and not 
simply giving the prayer which James may in teality have uttered, 
why did he not quote the prayer as he actually found it in Luke? 


J The Chmanti Homiltes give the prayer of Tesus Πάτερ, ἄφες αὐτοῖς 
τὰς ἁμαρτίας αὐτῶν, κτλ = Hom, \1 20 

- FF 

* ‘The passige we ue considering wis ceitunly not an omgimal addition by 
the author of our present thid gospel, but was deved from euler sources 
Cf Ewald, Die dret ersten Hea, p 150 
i “Gans ae dem ine sten Geeste Jesus seschopft Ewald, Dee dret cist 
eo, p 361 
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We have still to consider a fragment of Hegesippus preserved to 
us by Stephanus Gobarus, a Iearned monophysite of the sixth 
century, which reads as follows “That the good things prepared 
for the righteous neither eye sav, nor car heard, nor entered they 
into the heart of man = Hegesippus, however, an ancient and 
apostolic man, how moved I know nét says in the fifth book of 
his Memons that these words are vainly spoken, and that those 
who say these things give the lie to the divine writings and to the 
Lord, saying ‘Blessed are your cycs that see, and your ears that 
hea,’ ete (Mardpror of ὀφθαλμοὶ ἡμῶν οἱ βλέποιτες. καὶ τὰ ὦτα 
ἡμῶν τὰ ἀκούοιτα καὶ τὴ ἐξῆν) We believe that we have here an 
expression of the strong preyudice agamst the Apostle Paul and 
his teaching, which continucd for so long to prevail amongst 
Tewish Christians and which 15 apparent in many writings of that 
penod The quotation of Paul, 1 Cor ug, differs matenally 
from the Septuagint version of the passage in Isaiah Ivy 4, and, 
as we have scen, the same passage quoted by Clement of Rome,? 
differs both from the version of the LXX and from the epistle, 
although closer to the former Teromc, however, found the 

spassage in the apocryphal work called Aseasio Lsar,3 and 

Ongen Jerome and others, hewsse ascribe it to the Apocalypsts 
Elae + ‘This however, does not concern us here, and we have 
merely to examine the “saying of the Lord,’ which Hegesippus 
opposes to the passage “ Blessed are your cyes that see and your 
ears that hear” This 15 compared with Matt «m1 τό, “ But 
blessed ate your cyes, for they see, and your cars, for they hear” 
(ὑμῶν δὲ μακάριοι ot ὀφθαλμοὶ ore βλέπουσιν, καὶ τὴ Gra ὑμῶν ὅτι 
ἀκούοι σιν), and also with κὸν 23, “ Blessed arc the eyes which 
see the things that ye sce,” ete We need not point out that the 
saying referred to by Hegesippus, whilst conveying the same sense 
as that in the two Gospels, differs from them both as they do from 
each other, and as we might expect a quotation taken from a different 
though kindred source, like the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
to do The whole of the passages which we have examined, 
indeed, exhibit the same natural variation 

We have alrcady 1eferred to the expressions of Hegesippus 
regarding the heresies in the early Church =“ From these sprang 
the false Chnists, and false prophets, and false apostles, who divided 
the unity of the Church by conupting doctrines concerning God 

and his Christ 5 We have shown how this recalls quotations in 
Justin of sayings of Jesus foreign to ou Gospels, m common 
with similar expressions in the Clementine ffomultes,® Apostohe 


τ Photius, #74/ Cod , 232, col 893 

Ep ad Corinth ssw 3 Comm Es ,hav 4 

Cf Cotclerus, Pat; Apost ,2nnotis ad Constit Apost ,vi 16 
Euseb, H #,1v 22 © xvi 21 
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Constitutions,! and Clementine Recognitions? and we need not 
discuss the matte: further ‘This community of reference, in a 
circle known to have made use of the Gospel according to the 
Hebiews, to matters foreign to our Synoptics, furnishes collateral 
illustration of the influence of that Gospel 

Tischendorf, who so eagérly searches for every trace, 1eal or 
imaginary, of the use of our Gospcls and of the existence of a New 
Testament Canon, passes over in silence, with the exception of a 
short note} devoted to the demal that Hegesippus was opposed to 
Paul, this first wuter of Christian Church history, whose evidence, 
could it have becn adduced, would have been so saluable He 
does not pretend that Hegesippus made use of the canonical 
Gospels, or hnew of any other Holy Scriptures than those of the 
Old Testament, but, on the other hand, he docs not mention that 
he possessed, and quoted from, the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews ‘There 15 no reason for supposing that Hegesippus 
found a New Testament Canon in any of the Christian commnu- 
nities which he visited, and such a rule of faith certainly did not 
yet exist in Rome m AbD 160-170 There 15 no evidence 
to show that Hegesippus recognised any other evangelical: 
work than the Gospel according to the Hebrews, as the written 
source of his knowledge of the words of the Lord ¢ 


The testimony of Papias 15 of great interest and importance in 
connection with our inquiry, inasmuch as he 19 the first ecclesi- 
astical writer who mentions the tradition that Matthew and Mark 
composed written records of the hfe and teaching of Jesus, but 
no question has been more contmuously contested than that of 
the identity of the works to which he refers with our actual 
canonical Gospels =Papias was Bishop of Hierapolis, in Phrygia,4 
in the first half of the second century, and 15 said to have suffered 
maityrdom under Marcus Auichus about Ap 164-1675 About! 
the middle of the second century he wrote a work m five books, 
entitled “ E\position of the Lord’s Oracles” (Aoytwr κυριακῶν 
ἐξήγησις), Which, with the exception of a few fragments pre- 
served to us chiefly by Eusebius and Irenzeus, is, unfortunately, 
no longer extant In the preface to his book he stated ‘But I 
shall not hesitate also to set beside my interpretations all that I 
ughtly learnt from the Presbyters, and tightly remembered, 
earnestly testifying to their truth, for I was not, hke the multitude, 
taking pleasure in those who speak much, but in those who teach 


νι 18, cf 18 Ξὴν 34 

3 Wann wndn,u s w,p 1 

+ Eusebius, 7 ΚΦ, 1 36, 39, Huron, De Var Ji, 18 

5 Chion Pasch ,1 481 6 Euseb, H ΖΦ, πὶ 39 
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the truth , nor in those who telate alien commandments, but in 
those who record those delivered by the Lord to the faith, and 
which come from the truth itself If 1t happened that anyone 
came who had followed the Presbyters, I inquired mgnutely after 
the words of the Presbyteis, what Andrew or what Peter said, or 
what Phihp or what Thomas οἱ James, or what John or Matthew, 
or what any other of the disciples of the Lord, and what Aristion 
and the Presbytcr John, the disciples of the Lord, say , ἴοι I held 
that what was to be derived fiom books did not so profit me as 
that fiom the lying and abiding voice”! (Οὐ yap τὰ ἐκ τῶν 
βιβλίων τοσοῦτόν pe ὠφελεῖν ὑπελάμβανον ὅσον τὰ παρὸ ζώσης 
φωνῆς καὶ pevotoyns) It τῷ clear from this that Papias preferied 
tradition to any written works with which he was acquainted, 
that he attached little οἱ no value to any Gospels with 
which he had met,? and that he knew nothing of canonical 
Scriptures of the New Testament His work was evidently 
intended to furnish a collection of the discourses of Jesus 
completed from oral tradition, with his own expositions, and 
this τς plainly indicated, both by his own words and by the state- 
,ments of Eusebius, who, amongst other things, mentions that 
Papias sets forth strange parables of the Saviour, and teachings 
of, his from unwritten tradition (ἐκ παραδόσεως ἀγράφου)3 It 
1s not, however, necessaly to discuss more closely the nature of 
the work, for there 1s no doubt that written collections of discourses 
of Jesus existed before 11 was composed, of which it 1s probable 
he made use 
The most interesting pait of the work of Papras which 15. pre- 
served to us 15 that 1elating to Matthew and Maik = After stating 
that Papias had inserted in his book accounts of Jesus given by 
Aristion, of whom nothing 1s hnown, and by the Piesbyter John, 
Kusebius proceeds to extract a tiadition regarding Mark communi- 
» cated by the latter There has becn much controversy as to the 
identity of the Presbyte: John, some affirming him to have been 


* Eusebius, HW £, in 39 

* With reference to the last sentence of Papias, Tischcendorf ashs ‘* What 
books does he 1efer to here, perhaps our Gospels? According to the 
expression this 1s not impossible, but from the whole chiracter of the book in 
the Inghest degree improbtble” (fVann wurden, wu s w, Ὁ 109) We 
know little or nothing of the ‘‘ whole chu cter” of the book, and what we 
do hnow 15 contradictory to ou: Gospels The natural and only 1easonable 
course 15 to believe the express declaration of Papias, more especiilly as it 1s 
made, in this instance, as a prefatory statement of his belief 

3H E,m 39 ~©Bleck (Zzn7 N 7, 1866, p 94), Credner (Beztz age, 1, 
p 23f, Gesch N T Kan,p 27 f), and others, consider that Papias used 
oral tradition solely or mainly in his work UHulgenfeld (Zeztschr w Theol , 
1875, p 238 f, πη N 7, 1875, p 53 ff) and others suppose that the 
Hebrew λόγια of Matthew were the basis of his Exposition, together with 
tradition, but that he did not use any of our Gospels 
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the Apostle, but the gieat majority of critics deciding that he was 
a totally different person Irenzeus, who, sharing the Chiliastic 
opinions of Papias, held him im high iespect, boldly calls him 
“the hearerrof John” (meaning the Apostle) “and a companion 
of Polycarp” (ὁ ᾿Ιωόννου μὲν ἀκουστὴς, Πολυκάρπου δὲ ἑταῖρος 
γεγονὼς) * but this is expressly contiadicted by Eusebuus, 
who points out that, in the preface to his book, Papias by no 
means asserts that he was himself a hearer of the Apostles, but 
merely that he received their doctrines from those who had 
personally known them ,? and, after making the quotation from , 
Papias which we have given above, he goes on to pomt out that 
the name of John 1s twice mentioned once together with Peter, 
James, and Matthew and the other Apostles, ‘evidently the Evan- 
gelist,” and the othe: John he mentions separately, ranking him 
amongst those who are not Apostles, and placing Anstion before 
him, distinguishing him clearly by the name of Presbyter3 He 
further 1efers to the statement of the great Bishop of Alexandria, 
Dionysius,* that at Ephesus there were two tombs, each bearing 
the name of John, thereby leading to the inference that there were 
two men of the names There can be no doubt that Papias 
himself, in the passage quoted, mentions two persons of the name 
of John, distinguishing the one fiom the other, and classing the 
one amongst the Apostles and the othe: after Anstion, an unknown 
“disciple of the Lord,” and, but foi the phrase of Irenzeus, so 
characteristically uncritical and assumptive, there probably never 
would have been any doubt raised as to the meaning of the 
passage The question 15 not of importance to us, and we may 
leave it with the remark that a writer who suffered martyrdom 
under Marcus Aurelius, c AD 165, can scarcely have been a hearet 
of the Apostles 6 

The account which the Presbyter John 15 said to have given of 
Mark’s Gospel 1s as follows ‘ ‘This also the Presbyter said 
Mark, havmg become the inteipieter of Peter, wrote accurately 
whatever he 1emembered, though he did not a11ange mm order the 
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* Adv Hei ,v 33,8 4 2 Eusebius, H #, 11 39 

3 Euseb, H #,m 39 Cf Hieron De Mer Lil, 18 

416,H E,wu Proem 

: foé,vu 25 Cf Mieion De Mar Jl, 9 

Ewald, Gesch Volhes Is1 , wn, p 226, anm 1, Tischendorf, Warn 

werden, uw s w,p 105 Dr Lightfoot argues that the Chronzcon Paschale, 
fiom which this date is derived, has inserted the name of Papias in mistake 
for Papylus, which stands τῇ the Hzstory of Eusebius (ιν 15), from which, he 
contends, the author of the Chrowzcle derived his mformation He, there 
fore, concludes that the above date may henceforth be dismissed, and at once 
proceeds in a singularly arbitrary manner to fix dates fo. the caieer of Papias 
which he considers more acceptable The matte: does not require elaborate 
argument heie Cf Lightfoot, Contemp Rev , 1875, p 381 ff 
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things which were either said or done by Christ For he neither 
heaid the Lord, nor followed him, but afterwards, as I said, 
accompanied Peter, who adapted his teaching to the occasion, and 
not as making a consecutive record of the I.ord’s oracles Mark, 
therefore, cominitted no error in thus writing down some things as 
he remembered them For of one pomt he was careful, to omit 
none of the things which he heard, and not to narrate any of 
them falsely’ These facts Papias relates concermng Maik”? 
The question to decide 1s, whether the work here descnbed 15 our 
canonical Gospel or not 
The first point in this account 1s the statement that Mark was 
the interpreter of Peter (ἐρμηνευτής Πέτρου) Was he merely 
the secietary of the Apostle, writing in a manner from his dictation, 
or does the passage mean that he translated the Aramaic narrative 
of Peter into Greek? The former is the more probable supposi- 
tion, and that which is most generally adopted, but the question 
1s not material here The connection of Peter with the Gospel 
according to Mark was generally affirmed in the early Church, as 
was also that of Paul with the third Gospel,3 with the evident 
» purpose of claiming apostolic origin for all the canonical Gospels 4 
Ireneeus says ‘‘After their (Peter and Paul) decease, Mark, the 
disciple and inteipreter of Peter, delivered to us in writing that 
which had been preached by Peter ”5 Eusebius quotes a simular 
tradition from Clement of Alexandria, embellished, however, with 
further particulars He says “ The cause for which the 
Gospel according to Mark was written was this When Peter had 


* Dr Lightfoot (Contemp Rev , 1875, p 842), τὴ the course of a highly 
fanciful argument, says, in reference tothis ‘‘as I said” ‘‘It 1s quite clean 
that Papias had already said something of the relations existing between St 
Peter and St Mark previously to the extract which gives an account of the 
Second Gospel, for he there refers back to a preceding notice” It.is quite 

clear that he refers back, but only to the preceding sentence, in which he “‘ had 
already said something of the relations” in stating the fact that ‘‘ Mark, 
having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote, etc ” 

2 “ὁ Kal τοῦθ᾽ ὁ πρεσβυτερος éXeye Μάρκος μὲν ἑρμηνευτὴς Πέτρου γενομένος 
ὅσα ἐμνημόνευσεν, ἀκριβῶς ἔγραψεν, οὐ μέν τοι τάξει τὰ ὑπὸ τοῦ Χριστοῦ 7 
λεχθέντα ἡ πράχθεντα Οὐτε γὰρ ἤκουσε τοῦ Kuplov, οὔτε παρηκολούθησεν αὐτῶ 
ὕστερον δὲ, ὡς ἔφην, Πέτρω, ὃς πρὸς τὰς χρείας ἐποιεῖτο τὰς διδασκαλίας, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ 
ὥσπερ σύνταξιν τῶν κυριακῶν ποιούμενος λόγων, ὦστε οὐδὲν ἤμαρτε Μάρκος, ovrws 
evia γράψας ὡς ἀπεμνημόνευσεν Ἑνὸς γὰρ ἐποιήσατο πρόνοιαν, τοῦ μηδὲν ὧν 
ἤκουσε παραλιπεῖν, ἢ ψεύσασθαί τι ἐν avrois” Tatra μὲν οὖν ἱστόρηται τῷ 
Παπία περὶ τοῦ Μάρκον Euseb, H 25, πὶ 39 

3 Treneus, ddv Her, 1, cf Eusebus, ZY Ζ,ν 8, Tertullian, 4adv 
Mare, 5, Ongen, ad Euseb, H £, vi 25, Eusebus, 7 £,m 4, 
Hieron De Ver L,7 

4 Cf Tertulhan, ddv Mare ,iv 5 

5 Μετὰ δὲ τὴν τούτων ἔξοδον, Μάρκος ὁ μαθητὴς και ἑρμηνευτὴς Πέτρου, καὶ 
αὐτὸς τὰ ὑπὸ ἸΤέτρου κηρυσσόμενα ἐγγράφως ἡμῖν παραδέδωκε Adv Hei, 
1,1, Euseb, 7 Z,v 8 
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publicly preached the word at Rome, and proclaimed the Gospel 
by the Spirit, those who were piesent, being many, requested 
Mark, as he had followed him fiom afar, and remembered what 
he had said, to write down what he had spoken, and, when he 
had composed the Gospel, he gave it to those who had asked it 
of him, which, when Peterexnew, he neither absolutely hindered 
nor encouraged it”* ‘Tertullian repeats the same tradition He 
says ‘And the Gospel which Mark published may be affirmed to 
be Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was for it may 1ghtly appear 
that works which disciples publish are of their masters”? We 
have it again from Ongen “The second (Gospel) 1s according to 
Mark, written as Peter directed him”3 Eusebius gives a more 
detailed and advanced version of the same tradition “50 much, 
however, did the effulgence of piety luminate the minds of those 
(Romans) who heard Peter that τὲ did not content them to hear 
but once, nor to receive only the unwritten doctrine of the divine 
teaching , but, with reiterated entreaties, they besought Maik, to 
whom the Gospel 15 ascribed, as the companion of Peter, that he 
should leave them a written record of the doctrine thus orally 
conveyed Nor did they cease their entreaties until they had. 
persuaded the man, and thus became the cause of the writing of 
the Gospel called according to Mark They say, moreover, that 
the Apostle (Peter), having become aware, through revelation to 
him of the Spirit, of what had been done, was delighted with the 
ardour of the men, and ratified the work, in order that τὸ might 
be read in the churches This narrative 15 given by Clement τῇ 
the sixth book of his Zystetutions, whose testimony 1s supported 
by that of Papias, the Bishop of Hierapolis 4 The account given 
by Clement, however, by no means contained these details, as we 
have seen Inhis Demonst: ation of the Gospel, Eusebius, referring 
to the same tradition, affirms that 1t was the modesty of Peter 
which prevented his writing a Gospel himself5 Jerome almost‘ 
repeats the preceding account of Eusebius ‘Mark, the disciple 
and interpreter of Peter, beimg entreated by the brethren 
of Rome, wrote a short Gospel accordmg to what he had 


᾿ πὸ δὲ κατὰ Madpnov ταύτην ἐσχηκέναι τῆν οἰκονομίαν Tov Πέτρου δημοσία ἐν 
Ῥώμη κηρύξαντος τὸν λόγον, καὶ Πνεύματι τὸ εὐαγγέλιον ἐξειπόντος, τοὺς παρόντας 
πολλοὺς ὄντας παρακαλέσαι τὸν Μάρκον, ὡς ἂν ἀκολουθήσαντα αὐτῷ πόρρωθεν καὶ 
μεμνημένον τῶν λεχθέντων, ἀναγράψαι τὰ εἰρημένα ποιήσαντα δὲ τὸ εὐαγγέλιον, 
μεταδοῦναι τοῖς δεομένοις αὐτοῦ ᾿Οπερ ἐπιγνόντα τὸν Πέτρον, προτρεπτικῶς 
μήτε κωλῦσαι μήτε προτρέψασθαι Euseb, H 5, vi 14 

* Leet et Marcus guod edrdit Petir affir metur, cugus wnterpres Marcus 
- hee marist ovum viderr, gue adiscepul. promulearint Adv Mac, 


3 δεύτερον δὲ τὸ κατὰ Μάρκον, ὡς ἸΤέτρος ὑφηγήσατο αὐτῶ j ᾽ 
αὐτῶ, ποιήσαντα Com- 
ment m Matt Euseb, Ζα' Eu Be 11} ee Ξ 


4 Euseb, 7 #,u 15 5 Demonstry Evang, § 
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received from Peter, which, when Peter heard, he approved, 
and gave his authouity fo its being 1ead in the churches, as 
Clement wutes in the sixth book of his Zzstitutions,”* etc 
Jerome, moreover, says that Pete: had Maik for an imterpretel, 
“whose Gospel was composed Petet narrating and he writing ” 
(cujus evangelium Petro narrante et to scaibente composttum est) * 
It is evident that all these writers meiely repeat with variations 
the tradition regarding the fist two Gospels which Papias origi- 
nated Irenzeus dates the writing of Mark after the death of 
Peter and Paul in Rome Clement describes Mark as writing 
during Peter’s life, the Apostle prese1ving absolute neutrality By the 
time of Eusebius, however, the tradition has acquired new and 
muaculous elements, and a more decided characte: , Peter 1s 
made aware of the undertaking of Mark through a revelation of 
the Spirit, and, instead of being neutial, 1s delighted, and lends 
the work the weight of his authouty Eusebius refers to Clement 
and Papias as giving the same account, which they do not, how- 
ever, and Jerome merely repeats the story of Eusebius without 
naming him, and the tradition which he had embellished thus 
becomes endorsed and perpetuated Such 1s the growth of 
tradition ,3 1t 1s impossible to overlook the mythical chatacter of 
the information we possess as to the origin of the second canonical 
Gospel 

In a Gospel so completely inspired by Peter as the tradition of 
Papias and of the early Chuich indicates we may reasonably 
expect to find unmistakeable traces of Petrine influence , but, on 
examination, it will be seen that these are totally wanting Some 
of the early Church did not fail to remark this singular discrepancy 
between the Gospel and the tradition of its dependence on Peter, 
and, in reply, Eusebius adopts an apologetic tone + Fou instance, 
in the brief account of the calling of Simon in Mark, the dis- 
tinguishing addition, ‘called Peter,” of the first Gospel 1s omitted, 
and, still more notably, the whole narrative of the miraculous 
draught of fishes which gives the event such prominence in the 
third Gospel ® In Matthew, Jesus goes into the house of “ Peter” 
to cure his wife’s mother of a fever, whilst in Mark it 15 “‘into the 


t De Vir Ill, 8 2 Ad Hedihb,c 2 

3 A similai discrepancy of tradition 1s to be observed “5 to the place in 
which the Gospel wis wnitten, Irenzeus and others dating it from Rome, and 
others (as Chrysostom, in AZaét Hom! ,1) assigning it to Egypt Indeed, 
some MSS of the second Gospel have the woids ἐγράφη ἐν Αἰγύπτω in 
accordance with this tradition as to its origin Cf Scholz, Ζηη1 N 7,1, 
p 201 Various critics have argued for 1ts composition at Rome, Alexandnia, 


and Antioch We do not go into the discussion as to whethe: Peter ever was 
in Rome 


4 Dem ἔσο, τὰ 3 
5 Cf Marki 16,17, Matt iv 18 6 Luke v I-II 
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house of Simon and Andiew,” the less honourable name being 
still contmued Matthew commences the catalogue of the twelve 
by the pomted indication “ The first, Simon, who 1s called Peter,” 
thus giving him precedence, whilst Mark merely says, “And Simon 
he surnamed Peter ”3 The important episode of Peter’s walking 
on the sea, of the first Gospek‘ 1s altogetherignored by Mark The 
enthusiastic declaration of Peter, ‘Thou ait the Christ,”5 1s only 
followed by the chilling injunction to tell no one, in the second 
Gospel,® whilst Matthew not only gives greate1 prominence to the 
declaration of Peter, but gives the reply of Jesus, ‘‘ Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-jona,” &c of which Mark apparently knows 
nothing—and then proceeds to the most important episode 1n the 
history of the Apostle, the celebrated words by which the surname 
of Peter was conferred upon him “And I say unto thee, that 
thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my Church,” etc 7 
The Gospel supposed to have been inspired by Peter, howevei, 
totally omits this most important passage, as τί also does the 
miracle of the finding the tribute money in the fish’s mouth, 
narrated by the first Gospel® Luke states that ‘‘ Peter and John” 
aie sent to prepaie the Passover, whilst Mark has only “two 
disciples ”,9 and πὰ the account of the last Supper, Luke gives the 
address of Jesus to Peter ‘‘Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath 
desired to have you (all) that he may sift you as wheat, but I 
have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not, and when thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren τὸ Of this Mark does not say 
aword Again, after the denial, Luke reads “And the Lord 
turned and looked upon Peter, and Peter remembered the word 
of the Lord, etc, and Peter went out and wept bitterly ”,7" whereas 
Mark omits the reproachful look of Jesus, and makes the penitence 
of Peter depend merely on the second crowmg of the cock, and 
further modifies the penitence by the omission of “bitterly” 

““And when he thought thereon, he wept ”%? There are other 
instances to which we need not refer Not only are some of the 
most 1mpoitant episodes in which Peter 1s represented by the other 
Gospels as a principal actor altogether omitted, but throughout the 
Gospel there 1s a total absence of anything which is specially 
characteristic of Petrine influence and teaching The argument 
that these omissions are due to the modesty of Pete: 15 quite 
untenable, for not only does Irenzeus, the most ancient authority 


* Mark 1 29 2 Matt ~ 2 
3 Mark πὰ 16 4+ Matt xiv 22-33 
: Matt adds, ‘‘ the son of the ling God,” νι 16 

Mark vim 27-30, cf Baur, Das Alarhus Ev , Ρ 133 
7 Matt αν 16-I9 8 Matt ἀν 24-27 
° Luke xx 8, Mark wav 13 70 Luke Δ} 31, 32 


™ Jb, 61,62, cf Matt vv 75 72 Mark xiv 27 
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on the pomt, state that this Gospel was only written after the death 
of Peter,t but also there 15 no modesty in omitting passages of 
importance πὰ the history of Jesus, simply because Peter himself 
was i some way concerned in them, or, for instance, in decreasing 
his penitence for such a demal of his mastet, which could not 
but have filled a sad place in the Apogtlc’s memory On the other 
hand, there 1s no adequate recoid of special matter, which the 
intimate knowledge of the domgs and sayings of Jesus possessed 
by Peter might have supplied, to counterbalance the singular 
omissions ‘There 15 much more of the σρ of Peter im the 
first Gospel than there 1s in the second = ‘Ihe whole intemal evi 
dence, therefore, shows that this pait of the tradition of the 
Presbyte: John transmitted by Papias docs not apply to ow 
Gospel 

The discrepancy 1s still more marked when we compare 
with ou. actual second Gospel the account of the work of 
Mark which Papias received fiom the Presbyter Mark wiote 
down from memory some parts (ἔνια) of the teaching of Peter 
regarding the hfe of Jesus, but as Peter adapted his mstructions 
to the actual circumstances (πρὸς τὰς χρείας), and did not give 
a consecutive report (σύνταξις) of the sayings or domgs of 
Jesus, Mark was only careful to be accurate, and did not trouble 
himself to arrange in historical order (τάξις) his narrative of the 
things which were said and done by Jesus, but merely wrote down 
facts as he remembered them ‘Tins description would lead us 
to expect a work composed of fragmentary reminiscences of the 
teaching of Peter, without regula1 sequence or connection The 
absence of ordeily arrangement 1s the most prominent feature m 
the description, and forms the buiden of the whole Maik writes 
“what he remembered”, ‘he did not arrange 1n order the things 
that were either said or done by Christ” And then follow the 
apologetic expressions of explanation he was not himself a heare: 
or follower of the Lord, but derived his information from the 
occasional preaching of Peter, who did not attempt to give a con- 
secutive narrative Now, it is impossible in the work of Mark, 
here described, to recognise our present second Gospel, which 
does not depart im any important degree fiom the order of the 
other two Synoptics, and which throughout has the most evident 
character of orderly arrangement ach of the Synoptics com- 
pared with the other two would present a similar degree of 
variation, but none of them could justly be described as not 
auanged in order, or as not being consecutive The second 
Gospel opens formally, and, after presenting John the Baptist as 
the messenger sent to prepare the way of the -Lord, proceeds to 


* Adv Hai,m 1,§1, Euvseb,H £,v 8 See quot , p 279, note 5. 
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the baptism of Jesus, his temptation, his entry upon public hfe, 
and his calling of the disciples Then, after a consecutive narra- 
tive of his teaching and works, the history ends with a full 
account of the last events in the hfe of Jesus, his trial, 
crucifixion, and resurrection There 15 in the Gospel every 
characteristic of artistic and orderly arrangement, from the striking 
introduction by the prophetic voice crying in the wilderness to the 
solemn close of the marvellous history’ The great majority of 
critics, therefore, are agreed in concluding that the account of the 
Presbyter John recorded by Papias does not apply to our second 
canonical Gospel at all Many of those who affirm that the 
description of Papias may apply to our second Gospel do so with 
hesitation, and few maintain that we now possess the original 
work without considerable subsequent alteration Some of these 
cuitics, however, feeling the difficulty of identifying our second 
Gospel with the work here desciibed, endeavour to reconcile the 
discrepancy by a fanciful interpretation of the account of Papias 
They suggest that the first part, im which the want of chronological 
order 15 pointed out, refers to the rough notes which Mark made 
during the actual preaching and lifetime of Peter, and that the 
latter part applies to ou: present Gospel, which he late: remodelled 
into its present shape This most unreasonable and arbitrary 
application of the words of Papias is denounced even by 
apologists 

It has been well argued that the work here described as pro- 
duced by Maik in the character of ἑρμηνευτὴς Πέτρου is much 
more one of the same family as the Clementine Homies than of 
our Gospels The work was no systematic narrative of the history 
of Jesus, nor report of his teaching, but the dogmatic preaching 
of the Apostle, illustrated and interspersed with passages from the 
discourses of Jesus, or facts from his hfe Of this character 
seems actually to have been that ancient work, 7ze Preaching of 
Petes (Κήρυγμα Πέτρου), which was used by Heracleon,? and 
by Clement3 of Alexandria, as an authentic canonical work, 
denounced by Origen on account of the consideration in which 1t 
was held by many, but still quoted with respect by Gregory of 
Nazianzum° ‘There can be no doubt that the Κήρυγμα Ilérpov, 
although it failed to obtam a permanent place in the canon, was 


* Augustine calls Mark the followe: and abbreviator of Matthew “7.7 
quam pedrseguus et ὀγευταίο; Matther:” De Consensu Evang ,.\ 2 

* Ongen, Comment 271 Joan ,.0 17 

3 Strom ,1 29, ὃ 182, vi 5, § 39, 6, § 48, 15, § 128 

4 The work 1s generally quoted by the latte: with the introduction, ‘Peter 
im the Preaching says ” Πέτρος ἐν Τῷ κήρνγματι λέγει, κτλ 

5 De Piincep Pief , 8 

Ep xvi (ad Casas ,1) Cf Fabrics, Cod Apocrs Δ T,1,p 812 
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one of the most ancient works of the Christian Chuich, dating 
probably from the first centmy, and, hke the work described 
by Papias, it also was held to have been composed in Rome 
m connection with the preaching there of Peter and Paul 
It must be noted, moreover, that Papias does not call the work 
ascribed to Mark a Gospel, but mereJy a record of the preaching 
of Peter 

It 1s not necessary for us to account for the manner m which 
the work referred to by the Presbyter John disappeared, and the 
present Gospel according to Mark became substituted for it © The 
merely negative evidence that ou actual Gospel 1s not the work 
described by Papias 15 sufficient for our purpose Any one 
acquainted with the thoroughly uncritical character of the Fathers, 
and with the literary history of the early Chistian Church, will 
readily concene the facihty with which this can have been 
accomplished The great mass of intelligent critics are agreed 
that our Synoptic Gospels have assumed then present form only 
after repeated modifications by \arious editors of earlier evangelical 
works These changes have not been effected without traces 
being left by which the various materials may be separated and 
distinguished , but the more primitive Gospels have entirely 
disappeared, naturally supplanted by the later and amplified 
versions The critic, however, who distinguishes between the 
earlier and later matter 15 not bound to perform the now 1m- 
possible feat of producing the originals, or accounting in 
any but a general way for the disappearance of the primitive 
Gospel : 

Tischendorf asks ‘‘How then has neither Eusebius nor any 
other theologian of Christian antiquity thought that the expressions 
of Papias were in contradiction with the two Gospels (Mt and 
Mh)?” The absolute credulity with which those theologians 
accepted any fiction, however childish, which had a pious tendency, 
and the frivolous character of the only criticism m which they 
indulged, rendei their unquestioning application of the tradition 
of Papias to our Gospels anything but singular, and it 1s only 
surprising to find their silent acquiescence elevated mto an 
argument We have already, in the course of these pages, seen 
something of the singularly credulous and uncritical chatacte: of 
the Fathers, and we cannot affoid space to give instances of the 
absurdities with which their writings abound No fable could be 
too gross, no invention too transparent, for their unsuspicious 
acceptance, if it assumed a pious form or tended to edification 
No period in the history of the world ever produced so many 
spurious works as the first two or three centuries of our era The 
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name of every Apostle, or Christian teacher, not excepting that of 
the great Master himself, was freely attached to every descnption 
of religious forgery False gospels, epistles, acts, martyrologies, 
were unscrupulously circulated, and such pious falsification was 
not even intended, or regarded, as a crime, but perpetrated for the 
sake of edification It wag only slowly and after some centuries 
that many of these works, once, as we have seen, regarded with 
plous veneration, were excluded from the canon, and that genuine 
works shared this fate, while spurious ones usurped their places, 15 
one of the surest results of criticism The Fathers omitted to 
inquire critically when such imvestigation might have been of 
value, and mere tradition credulously accepted and transmitted 1s 
of no cuitical yalue* In an age when the multiplication of copies 
of any work was a slow process, and their dissemination a matter 
of difficulty and even danger, it 1s easy to understand with what 
facility the more complete and artistic Gospel could take the place 
of the original notes as the work of Mark 

The account given by Papias of the work ascribed to Matthew 
is as follows ‘“ Matthew composed the oracles in the Hebrew 
dialect, and every one interpreted them as he was able”? Critics 
are divided in opinion as to whether this tradition was, like that 
regarding Mark, derived from the Presbyter John, or is given 
merely on the authority of Papias himself Eusebius joins the 
account of Maik to that given by Matthew merely by the following 
words “These facts Papias relates concerning Mark, but 
regarding Matthew he has said as follows ”3 Eusebius distinctly 
states that the account regarding Mark 15 denved from the 
Presbyter, and the only reason foi ascribing to him also that 
concerning Matthew is that it is not excluded by the phraseology of 
Eusebius , and, the two passages being given by him consecutively 

however they may have stood in the work of Papias it 1s 
reasonable enough to suppose that the information was derived 
from the same source ‘The pomt 1s not of much importance, but 
it 15 clear that there 1s no absolute 1ight to trace this statement 
to the Presbyter John, as there 1s im the case of the tradition 
about Mark 

This passage has eacited even more controversy than that 
regarding Mark, and its interpretation and application are still 


* Dr Westcott himself admits that ‘the proof of the Canon is rendered 
more difficult by the uncritical character of the first two centuries ’ He says 
Bra aa of the ancient world was essentially uncritical” (Oz the Canon, 
, ἈΙατθαίος μὲν οὖν “Εβραΐδι διαλέκτω τα λόγια συνεγράψατο “Ἡρμήνευσε 
δ'αὐτα ὡς ἣν δυνατὸς εκαστος ~=Euseb, H Ζ. πὶ 39 

3 Ταῦτα μεν οὖν ἰιστορηται τῷ Marta περὶ τοῦ Mdpsov lep δε τοῦ Mar@alov 
Tav7 εἴρηται Euseb, 7 EZ, 39 
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keenly debated The intricacy and difficulty of the questions 
which it raises are freely admitted by some of the most earnest 
defenders of the canonical Gospels, but the problem, so far as our 
examination is concerned, can be solved without much trouble 
The dilemma in which apologists find themselves when they 
attempt closely to apply the description of this work given by 
Papias to our canonical Gospel 1s the great difficulty which 
complicates the matter and prevents a clear and distinct solution 
of the question We shall avoid minute discussion of details, 
contenting outselves with the broader features of the argument, 
and seeking only to arrive at a just conclusion as to the beaiing of 
the evidence of Papias upon the claim to authenticity of ow 
canonical Gospel 

The first point which we have to consider is the nature of the 
work which is here described Matthew 15 said to have composed 
the Λόγια or Oracles, and there can be httle doubt from the 
title of his own book, Eaposztion of the Lord’s Oracles (Λογίων 
κυριακῶν ἐξήγησις), that these oracles referred to by Papias 
were the Discourses of Jesus Does the word λόγια, however, 
mean strictly oracles or discourses alone, or does 1t include within 
its fair signification also historical nairative? Were the “ Λόγια" 
here referred to a simple collection of the discourses of Jesus, or 
a complete Gospel like that in our canon bearing the name of 
Matthew? ‘That the natuial interpretation of the word is merely 
“oracles” 1s indirectly admitted, even by the most thorougn 
apologists, when they confess the obscurity of the expression 
obscurity, however, which simply appears to exist from the diffi- 
culty of straining the word to make it apply to the Gospel “In 
these sentences,” says Tischendorf, 1eferr:mg to the passage about 
Matthew, “there is much obscurity, foi instance, it 1s doubtful 
whether we have rightly translated ‘Discourses of the Lord,’”? 
sand he can only extend the meaning to include historical natrative 
by leaving the real meaning of the word, and iterpieting it by 
supposed analogy 

There can be no doubt that the duect meaning of the word 
λόγιο anciently and at the time of Papias was simply words 
or oracles of a sacred character, and, however much the signification 
became afterwards extended, that 1t was not then at all applied to 
doings as well as saymgs There are many instances of this 
original and limited signification m the New Testament ,? and 
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* Wann wurden, τι s w,p τοῦ ἢ 

* “They were entrusted with the oracles of God,” τὰ λόγια τοῦ Θεοῦ, 
Rom m 2 ‘The first principlés of the oracles of God,” τῶν λογίων τοῦ 
Θεοῦ, Heb v 12 ‘Let him speak 4s the oracles of God,” ws λόγια Θεοῦ, 
1 Pet w 1 Cf Suicer, Zhes Eecles 2u, p 247 f Dr Lightfoot (Cox 
temp Rev, 1875, p 400 f) argues that in the first of the above passages 
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there 1s no linguistic precedent for straining the expression used 
at that period to mean anything beyond a collection of sayings of 
Jesus which were estimated as o1acular or divine, nor 15 there any 
reason for thinking that τὰ λόγια was here used in any other 
sense It 1s argued, on the other hand, that in the preceding 
passage upon Math a more extended meaning of the word 1s 
indicated The Presbyter John says that Mark, as the interpreter 
of Peter, wrote, without order, “the things which were either said 
or done by Christ” (τὸ ὑπὸ τοῦ Xprorov ἢ λεχθέντα ἢ πριχθέντα), 
and then, apologising for him, he goes on to say that 
Peter, whom he followed, adapted his teaching to the occasion, 
“and not as making a consecutive record of the oracles 
(λογίων) of the Lord” Here, it 15 said, the word λογίων 15 
used in 1efurence both to sayings and doings, and, therefore, in 
the prssage on Matthew τὰ Ady must not be understood to 
mean only λεχθέντα, but also mcludes, as in the former case, 
the πριχθέντα = For these and similar reasons—in very many 
cases largely influenced by the desire to sce in these λόγια our 
actual Gospel according to Matthew —many critics have maintained 
that τὰ λόγια τὴ this place may be understood to include historical 
nairative as wellas discourses The arguments by which they‘ 
arrive at this conclusion, however, seem to us to be bised upon 
thorough misconception of the direct meaning of the pussage. 
Few, or none, of these critics would deny that the simple inter- 


Paul’s expression, “the oracles of God,” cin mean nothing else than the O T 
Scriptures, ind, therefore, includes the historical books of Genesis, Joshua, 
Samuel, etc We must miintam thit Paul certamly docs not refer to 1 col 
lection of writings, but to the communicitions or rcvelitions of God, nd, 15 
the context shows, probably more immcdiitely to the Messtinic prophecies 
The advantage of the Jews, in fact, according to Paul here, wis that to them 
were first communicated the divine ortcles that they were made the medium 
of God’s utterances to mankind ‘There seems almost in echo of the« 
expression in Acts \ 38, where Stephen is represented 15 s1ying to the Jews 
of their fathers on Mount Sinu “* who received Inving oracles (λόγια (wa) 
to give unto us” Of this natuie were ‘‘the oracles of God ’ entrusted to 
the Jews Further, the phrase, “τῆς first principles of the oracles of God” 
(Heb \ 12), 15 no ipplication of the term to mirrative, 1s 1s argued, how 
ever much the author my illustrate his own teaching by O T history , but the 
wniter of the Epistle clearly explains his own meaning τῇ the first and second 
verses of his letter, when hesays ‘‘ God having spoken to the fathers in time past 
in the prophets, at the end of these days sprke unto us in his Son’ Dr 
Lightfoot also urges thit Philo applies the term oracle” (λόγιον) to the 
wariatwein Gen iv 15, etc The fact 1s, however, that Philo considered 
almost every part of the O T as allegoricil, and held thit narrative or 
descriptive phrases frequently veiled divine oracles When he apples the 
term ‘‘ oracle” to any of these, itis not to the nainative, but to the divine 
utterance which he believes to be mystically contwned m it, and which 


he extracts and expounds in the usual extravagant manner of Alexandrian 
typologists 
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pretation of τὰ λόγια, at that period, was oracular sayings * 
Papias shows his preference for discourses 1n the very title of his 
lost book, Eaposetion of the doyiwv of the Lord, and in the 
account which he gives of the works attributed to Mark and 
Matthew the discourses evidently attracted his chief interest 
Now, in the passage regarding Mark, instead of λογίων being 
made the equivalent of λεχθέντα and πραχθέντα, the very 
reverse 1s the fact The Presbyter says Mark wrote what he 
remembered of the things which were said or done by Christ, 
although not in order, and he apologises for his doing this on the 
ground that he had not himself been a hearer of the Lord, but 
merely reported what he had heard from Peter, who adapted his 
teaching to the occasion, and did zo¢ attempt to give a consecutive 
record of the oracles (λογίων) of the Lord Mark, therefore, 
could not do so either Matthew, on the contrary, he states, did 
compose the oracles (τὰ λόγια) There 1s an evident contrast 
made Mark wrote ἢ λεχθέντα ἢ πρσχθέντα because he had not 
the means of writing the oracles, but Matthew composed the 
λόγια Papias clearly distingmshes the work of Mark, who 
,had written remmuiscences of what Jesus had said and done 
from that of Matthew, who had made a collection of hi 
discourses 

It 1s impossible upon any but arbitiary grounds, and from a 
foregone conclusion, to maintain that a work commencing with a 
detailed history of the birth and infancy of Jesus, his genealogy, 
and the preaching of John the Baptist, and concluding with an 
equally minute history of his betrayal, trial, crucifixion, and 
resurrection, which relates all the miracles, and has for its 
evident aim throughout the demonstration that Messianic prophecy 
was fulfilled in Jesus, could be entitled τὰ λόγια the oracles or 
discourses of the Lord 
» Partly for these, but also for other important reasons, some of 
which shall presently be refe11ed to, the great majority of critics 
deny that the work described by Papias can be the same as the 
Gospel in our canon bearing the name of Matthew Whilst of 
those who suppose that the (Aramaic) original of which Papias 
speaks may have been substantially similar to it in construction, 
very few affirm that the work did not receive much subsequent 


* Tischendorf himself, na note, says ““ Rufinus translates the word λόγια, 
according to the old linguistic usage, by σγασιεία It 1s in the Inghest degree 
probable that in fact the book of Papias, according to the Mullenarian 
standing-pomt of the man, was dedicated specially to prophecies of the Lord 
Christian linguistic usage, however, gave the word a wider signification, so 
that the sayings of the Lord and of the Apostles, even when they had not the 
particular character of prophecy, were so called, and Holy Scripture was 
designated θεῖα λόγια" (Wann widen, us w, p 102, note 1) 
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manipulation, addition, and alteration, necessarily including 
translation, before it assumed the form in which the Gospel now 
lies before us, and many of them altogether deny its actual 
apostolic origin 

The next most important and obvious point is that the work 
described in this passage war written by Matthew τῇ the Hebrew 
or Aramaic dialect, and each one who did not understand that 
dialect was obliged to translate as best he could Our Gospel 
according to Matthew, however, 1s in Greek Tischendorf, who 15 
obliged to acknowledge the Greek originality of our actual Gospel, , 
and that it is not a translation from another language, recognises 
the inevitable dilemma in which this fact places apologists, and 
has, with a few other critics, no better argument with which to 
meet τὸ than the simple suggestion that Papias must have been 
mistaken in saying that Matthew wrote in Hebrew? Just as much 
of the testimony as 1s convenient or favourable 1s eagerly claimed 
by such apologists, and the rest, which destroys its applicability to 
our Gospel, 15 set aside asa mistake Tischendorf perceives the 
difficulty, but, not having arguments to meet it, he takes refuge in 
feeling ‘‘In this,” he says, ‘“ there lies before us one of the most, 
complicated questions, whose detailed treatment would here not be 
in place For our part, we are fully at rest concerning it, in the 
conviction that the assumption by Papias of a Hebrew original 
text of Matthew, which already in his time cannot have been 
limited to himself and was soon repeated by other mien, arises 
only from a misunderstanding”? It 1s difficult to comprehend 
why it should be considered out of place, in a work specially 
written to establish the authenticity of the Gospels, to discuss fully 
so vital a point , and its deliberate evasion in such a manner alone 
can be deemed out of place 3 

We may here briefly remark that Tischendorf and others 
repeat with approval the disparaging expressions against Papias< 
which Eusebius, for dogmatic reasons, did not scruple to use, and 
in this way they scek somewhat to depreciate his testimony, or at 
least indirectly to warrant their free handling of it Τὶ 1s true that 
Eusebius says that Papias was a man of very limited comprehen- 
sions (σφόδρα γάρ τοι optrpds ὧν τὸν νοῦν), but this 15 


* Tischendorf, Wann wurden, uw s w,p 107 f 

* Wann widen, us τὸ, Ὁ 107 f 

3 Dr Westcott scarcely refers to the subject at all, and indeed on other 
points which are inconyement in the evidence of Papias regarding Matthew's 
work he preserves almost complete silence, and assumes, with hardly a hint of 
doubt or uncertunty, the orthodox conclusions (Ov the Canon, pp 59-62, 
4thed, p 68 ff 

*‘Tischendorf, Wann -urrden, us w, pp 106-111 

5H F,m 39 The prsige ( 36) in which, on the contrary, Papiis 
isewled aman in all respects most learned” (avjp τὰ πάντα ὅτι μάλιστα 
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acknowledged to be on account of his Millenarian opinions, to 
which Eusebius was vehemently opposed It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the Chihastic passage from Papias quoted by 
Irenus, and im which he certainly saw nothing foolish, 1s given on 
the authority of the Preshytcr John to whom, and not to Papias, 
any cuiticism upon it must be referred, If the passage be not of a 
very elevated character, it τὸ quite mn the spirit of that age = The 
main pot, however, 15 that in regard to the testimony of Papias 
we have little to do with his general ability, for all that was 
requisite was the power to see, hear and accurately state very 
simple facts Te repeats what ts told him by the Presbyter, and, 
in such matters. we presume that the Bishop of Hhierapols must 
be admitted to have been competent 

There 15 no pomt, however, on which the testimony of the 
Fathers 15 more mvariable and complete than that the work of 
Matthew was written in Hebrew or Aramaic ‘The first: mention 
of any work ascribed to Matthew occurs in the account communt- 
cated by Papas, in which as we have seen, it 19 distinetly said 
that Matthew wrote “in the Hebrew dialect” Trenmus, the next 
writer who refers to the poimt, says“ Matthew also produccd a 
written Gospel amongst the Hebrews in their own dialect,” and 
thgt he did not derive his information solely from Papias may be 
inferred from his going on to state the epoch of Matthew’s 
wnitings “when Peter and Paul were preaching and founding the 
Church in Rome ἢ The evidence furnished by Pantaenus 1s 
certainly independent of Papias — Eusebius states, with regard to 
him “Of these Pantanus 1s said to have been one, and to have 
penctrated as far as India (Southern .Arabia), where 11 15 reported 
that he found the Gospel according to Matthew, which had been 
delivered before his arrival to some who had the knowledge of 
Christ, to whom Bartholomew, one of the Apostles, as it 15 said, 
had preached, and left them that writing of Matthew im Hebrew 
letters ᾿ (αὐτοῖς τε “HW Bputov γράμμασι τὴν τοῦ ΔΙατθαίου καταλεῖψαι 
γραφὴν) - Jerome gives a still more circumstantial account 
of this“ Pantaenus found that Bartholomew, one of the twelve 
Apostles, had there (in India) preached the advent of our Lord 
Jesus Christ according to the Gospel of Matthew, which was 
written in Hebrew letters (gvod /Tebzateis fiteris scatptum), and 


Aoywraros) 15 doubtful, ws it 1s not found in the St Petersburg Syriac 
edition, nor in several other old Greek MSS , but, treated even as in ancient 
eae by some one acquainted with the writings of Papias, 11 may be mentioned 
ἼΟΤΟ 

1 Ὃ μεν δὴ MarOatos ev τοῖς Ἑβραίοις τῇ ἰδίᾳ αὐτων διαλέκτω και γραφὴν 
ἐξήνεγκεν εὐαγγελίου, τοῦ ἹΤέτρου καὶ τοῦ Wavdou ἐν Ρώμη εὐαγγελιζομένων καὶ 
θεμελιούντων τὴν ἐκκλησίαν Adv ΟΣ, Δ 1,§1, busch, Y £,v 8 

Ξ Kuseb, ZT £,v τὸ 
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which, on returning to Alexandria, he brought with him” It τς 
quite clear that this was no version specially made by Bartholomew, 
for had he translated the Gospel according to Matthew from the 
Greek, for the use of persons m Arabia, he certainly would not 
have done so into Hebrew Onigen, according to Eusebuus, 
“following the ecclesiastica] canon,” states what he has under- 
stood from tradition (ἐν παραδόσει) of the Gospels, and says 

“The first written was that according to Matthew, once a publican, 
but afterwards an Apostle of Jesus Christ, who delivered it to the 
Jewish believers, composed in the Hebrew language ”* Eusebius, 
in another place, makes a similar statement in his own name 

“Matthew, having first preached to the Hebrews, when he was 
about to go also to others delivered to them his Gospel written in 
their native language, and thus compensated those from whom he 
was departing for the want of his presence by the wnting ”3 Cyn 
of Jerusalem says ‘“‘ Matthew, who wrote the Gospel, wrote it in 
the Hebrew language "4 Epiphanuus, referiing to the fact that the 
Nazarenes called the only Gospel which they recognised the 
“Gospel according to the Hebrews,” continues ‘As in very 


truth we can affirm that Matthew alone, in the New Testament, . 


set forth and proclaimed the Gospel in the Hebrew language and 
in Hebrew characters ”,5 and elsewhere he states that “ Matthew 
wrote the Gospel in Hebrew ”© The same tradition 1s repeated 
by Chrysostom,7 Augustine,’ and others 

Whilst the testimony of the Fathers was thus unanimous as to 
the fact that the Gospel ascribed to Matthew was originally written 
in Hebrew, no question ever seems to have arisen in their minds as 
to the character of the Greek version , much less was any examina- 
tion made with the view of testing the accuracy of the translation 
“ Such inquiries weie not in the spirit of Christian learned men 
generally of that time,”9 as Tischendorf remarks τῇ connection 
with the belief current in the early Church, and afterwards shared 
by Jerome, that the Gospel according to the Hebrews was the 
original of the Greek Gospel according to Matthew The first 
who directly refers to the pomt, frankly confessing the total 
ignorance which generally prevailed, was Jerome He states 
“Matthew, who was also called Levi, who, from a publican, 


* De Vir Ill, 36 ? Euseb, HW £,vi 25 3 Euseb, H #,m 24 

* Ματθαῖος ὁ γράψας τὸ εὐαγγέλιον, ᾿Εβραΐδι γλώσσῃ τοῦτο ἔγραψεν Cat 14 

5 ὡς τα ἀληθῆ ἐστιν εἰπεῖν ὅτι Ματθαῖος μόνος ἙἙβραιστὶ καὶ “Εβραικοῖς γράμ 
μασιν ἐν Ty καινῇ διαθήκη ἐποιήσατο τὴν τοῦ εὐαγγελίου ἐκθεσίν τε καὶ κήρυγμα 
ff@i ,»x 3 ed Petav,p 127 


& ὁ MarOatos Ἑβραικοῖς γράμμασι γράφει τὸ εὐαγγελιον, κτλ Hal , 
h 5, εὐ δαί, Ὁ 426 


7 Hom iw Matth ,1 8 De Consensu Evang ,\ 2 
9 Tischendorf, Wann widen, us τὸ, Ὁ 108 
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became an Apostle, was the first who wrote a Gospel of Christ in 
Judea in Hebrew language and letters, on account of those from 
amongst the cncumcision who had beheved, but who afterwards 
translated it into Greck 1s not sufficicntly certain”? It was only 
at a much later period, when doubt began to arise, that the 
translation was wildly ascribed to the Apostles John, James, and 
others 5 

The expression in Papias that “everyone interpreted them (the 
λόγια) as he was able” (ἡρμήνευσε δαὐτὰ ὡς ἣν δυνατὸς ἔλαστος) 
has been variously understood by different critics, like the rest of 
the account Schlerermacher explained the ἡρμήνευσε as trans- 
lation by enlargement Matthew meiely collected the λόγια, 
and everyone added the cxplanatory cicumstances of time and 
occasion as best he could3 ‘This view, however, has not been 
laigely adopted Others consider that the expression refers to the 
interpretation which was given on reading 1 at the public meetings 
of Christians for worship, but there can be no doubt that, coming 
after the statement that the work was written m the Hebrew 
dialect, ἑρμηνεύειν can only mean simple translation Some main- 
tain that the passage implies the existence of many written trans- 
Jations, amongst which very probably was ours, whilst others 
affirm that the phrase merely signifies that, as there was no 1ecogmised 
translation, each one who had but an imperfect knowledge of the 
language, yet wished to read the work, translated the Hebiew for 
himself as best he could Some consider that Papias ΟἹ 
the Presbyter uses the verb in the past tense, ἡρμήνευσε, as con- 
trasting the ume when it was necessary for each to interpret as 
best he could with the period when, from the existence of a 
recognised translation, it was no longer necessary for them to do 
so, whilst others deny that any wiitten translation of an authentic 
character was known to Papias atall Now, the words in Papias 
are merely ‘* Matthew composed the λόγια in the Hebrew 
dialect,t and everyone interpreted them as he was able” The 
statement 1s perfectly simple and direct, and it 1s, at least, quite cleaa 
that it conveys the fact that when the work was composed transla- 


* Mattheus, que et Levi, er publicano apostolus, primus in Judea, proptes 
ΟΣ gti ex ctrcumersion. crediderant, evangelium Christ Hcbiarcs htterzs 
verbisgue composuit quod guts postea in Gracum transtulerit, non satis 
cértum est Vneron De 17 Ji, 3 

5 Cf Theophylact, Com 22 αν, Pram , Auctor Synops Ser2pt Sac , 
Athanasius, Off Paris,u,p 155, Zvang su Matth ed Matther, p 10 

37h διε τ Art , 1832, p 735 f 

4 In connection with this it may be of interest to 1emember that, in the 
iccount of his conversion and the vision which he saw on his way to 
Damascus which Paul gives to King Agrippain the Acts of the Apostles, he 
States that Jesus spoke to him “in the Hebrew dialect” (᾿Εβραΐδι διαλέκτω), 
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tron was requisite, and. as each one translated “as he was able,” 
that no recognised translation ested to which all nught have 
recourse ‘There is ne contrast either necessaily ot probably 
uyphed τὰ the use of the past tense, ‘The composition of the 
λόγια Hemg, of Comse, referred to m the past tense, the same 
tense is simply Continued m Completing the sentence ‘The pur- 
pose 1s obyioush to convey the fact that the work was composed 
τὰ the Hebrew language But even at it be taken that Papias 
Intentionally uses the past tense m reference to the time when 
translations did not exist, nothing ww gamed Papis may have 
known of many translations, but thete is absolutely not a syllable 
which wanants the conclusion that he was acquamted with an 
authentic Greek vetston, although tt 1s possible that he may have 
known of the exstence ef some Greek trinslatons of,no authorty 
The words used, however. imply that. 1 he did. he had no respect 
ἴοι any of them 

Thus the account of Papas, suppotted by the perfectly, unani- 
mous testimony at the Fathers, declares that the work camposed 
by Matthew was written in the Hebrew ot w\ramae dialect ‘The 
ons evidence which asserts that Matthew wrote any work at all 
distinetly asserts that he wrote thin Hebrew 1018 quite anpossible 
to separate the statement of the authorship fiom that regardimg the 
language ‘The two pomts are so indassolubly umted that. they 
stand ov fall together Tt at be demed that Matthew wrote m 
Hebron, at cannot be asserted that he wrote at all ΤῸ τς therefore 
perfectly Certun from this testimony that Matthew cannot be 
declared the direct author of the Greek canomeal Gospel being 
his name, At the ver best wt can only be ἃ translation, by an 
unknown hand, of a work the ouginal of which was early lost 
None of the earher Fathers ever ventured a conjecture as to how, 
When, or by whem the translation was effected Jerome eypheith 
states that the translator af the work was unknown ‘The deduction 
ws clea out Gieek Gospel, τὰ so tar as at as assoeiated with 
Matthew at all cannot at the utmast be mote than a translation, 
but as the work οἱ an unknown translater there cannot. m the 
absence of the orginal, er of satistactory testimony of its accuracy, 
be any assurance that the translation faithfully renders the work of 
Matthen, ot accurately comers the sense at the angmal ΑἹ its 
A\postoheal authauty ts gone Even Alichaehs long ago 1ecog- 
mised this Lt the origmal text of Matthew be lost. and we have 
nothing but a Greek translation, then, frankly, we cannot ascribe 
any divine mspuation to the words, yea, it as possible that my arows 
places the true meaning at the Apostle has been missed by the 
translator“ Chas was felt and argued by the Mamcheans m the 
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fomth century,t and by the Anabaptists at the time of the 
Reformation? A wide aigument might be opened out as to the 
dependence of the other two Gospels on this unauthenticated 
work 

The dilemma, however, 1s not yet complete It was early 
remarked that ow first canonical Gospel bears no real marks of 
being a translation at all, but 1s evidently an onginal, independent 
Gieeh work Even men hke Erasmus, Calvin, Cayetan, and 
GEcolampadius began to deny the statement that our Gospels 
showed any traces of Hebrew origin, and the researches of later 
scholars have so fully confirmed their doubts that few now 
maintain the primitive belief in a translation We do not piopose 
here to enter fully into this argument It 1s sufficient to say that 
the great majority of competent cntics declare that our first 
canonical Gospel 1s no translation, but an original Greek text , 
whilst of those who consider that they find 1n 1t traces of translation 
and of Hebrew origin, some barely deny the independent originality 
of the Greek Gospel, and few assert more than substantial agreement 
with the onginal, with more or less variation and addition often of 
a very decided character The case, therefore, stands thus The 
whole of the evidence which warrants our believing that Matthew 
wrote any work at all, distinctly, invariably, and emphatically 
asserts that he wrote that work in Hebrew or Aramaic, a Greek 
Gospel, therefore, as connected with Matthew, cari only be a 
translation by an unknown hand, whose accuracy we have not, and 
never have had, the means of verifying Ow Greek Gospel, 
however, being an independent original Greek text, there 1s no 
ground whatever for ascribing 1t even indirectly to Matthew at all, 
the whole evidence of antiquity bemg emphatically opposed, and 
the Gospel itself laying no claim, to such authorship 

One or other of these alternatives must be adopted for our first 
Gospel, and either 1s absolutely fatal to its direct Apostolic origin 
Neither as a translation from the Hebrew nor as an original Greek 
teat can it claim Apostolic authority This has been so well 
recognised, 1f not admitted, that some wiiters, with greater zeal 
than discretion, have devised fanciful theories to obviate the 
difficulty These maintain that Matthew himself wrote both m 
Hebrew and in Greek, or at least that the translation was made 
during his own lifetime and unde: his own eye, and soon There 
1s not, however, a particle of evidence for any of these assertions, 
which are merely the arbitrary and groundless conjectures of 
embarrassed apologists 

It is mamfest that upon this evidence both those who assert the 


t Augustine, Contra Faust , 32,2, 33,3 
* Situs Senensis, 424/ Sancta, vi 2, p 924 
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Hebrew original of Matthew’s work and those who maintain that 
our Gospel 1s not a translation, but an original Greek composition, 
should logically deny its apostolicity We need not say that this 
is not done, and that for dogmatic and other foregone conclusions 
many profess belef in the Apostolic authorship of the Gospel, 
although in domg so they wilfully ignore the facts, and in many 
cases merely claim a substantial, but not absolute, Apostolic origin 
for the work A much greater number of the most able and 
learned critics, however, both from external and internal evidence, 
deny the Apostolic origin of our first canonical Gospel 

There 1s another fact to which we may briefly refer, which, from 
another side, shows that the work of Matthew, with which Papias 
was acquainted, was different fiom our Gospel In a fragment 
from the fourth book of his lost work, which 15 preserved to us by 
CEcumenius and Theophylact, Papias relates the circumstances of 
the death of Judas Iscariot in a manner which 1s in contradiction 
to the account τῇ the first Gospel In Matthew xavu 5 the death 
of the traitor 1s thus related ‘“ And he cast down the pieces of 
silver in the temple, and departed and went and hanged himself ”! 
The narrative in Papias is as follows ‘Judas walked about in 
this world a great example of impiety, for his body having 
swollen so that, on an occasion when a waggon was moving on 
its way he could not pass it, he was crushed by the waggon, and 
his bowels gushed out”? Theophylact, in connection with this 
passage, adds other details, also apparently taken from the work 
of Papias, as, for instance, that, from his excessive coipulency, 
the eyes of Judas were so swollen that they could not see, and so 
sunk in his head that they could not be perceived even by the 
aid of the optical instruments of physicians, and that the 
rest of his body was covered with running sores and maggots, and 
so on in the manner of the early Christian ages, whose imagination 
conjured up the wildest “special providences” to punish the 
enemues of the faith As Papias expressly states that he eagerly 
inquired what the Apostles and, amongst them, what Matthew 
said, we may conclude that he would not have deliberately contra- 
dicted the account given by that Apostle had he been acquainted 
with any work attributed to him which contained 1t 

It has been argued, from some very remote and imaginary 
resemblance between the passage from the preface to the work of 
Papias quoted by Eusebius with the prologue to Luke, that 
Papias was acquainted with that Gospel, but nothing could be 
more groundless than such a conclusion based upon such 


* In Acts1 18 f an account is given which again contradicts both Matthew 
and the version of Papias 
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evidence, and there 1s not a word m ow fragments of Papias 
which warrants such an asseition Eusebius does not mention 
that Papias knew either the third or fourth Gospel Is it 
possible to suppose that if Papias had been acquainted with 
those Gospels he would not have asked for information about 
them from the Piesbyters, or thate Eusebius would not have 
recorded 1t as he did that regarding the works ascribed to Matthew 
and Mark? Eusebius states, however, that Papias ‘“‘made use of 
testimonies from the first Epistle of John and, likewise, from that 
of Petar”! As Eusebius, however, does not quote the passages 
from Papias, we must 1emain in doubt whether he did not, as else- 
where, assume from some similarity of woiding that the passages 
were quotations from these Ipistles, whilst in reality they might 
not be Andrew, a Cappadocian bishop of the fifth century, 
mentions that Papias, amongst others of the Fathers, con- 
sidered the Apocalypse inspned? No reference 1s made to this 
by Eusebius, but, although from his Mullenaiian tendencies 1t 1s 
very probable that Papias 1egarded the Apocalypse with peculiar 
veneration as a prophetic book, this evidence 1s too vague and 
visolated to be of much value 

We find, however, that Papas, like Hegesippus and others of 
the Fathers, was acquainted with the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews Eusebius says ‘He (Papias) has likewise related 
another history of a woman accused of many sins before the Lord, 
which is contained in the Gospel according to the Hebrews ”3 
This is generally believed to be the episode inseited in the later 
MSS of the fourth Gospel, vin 1-11 

Whatever books Papias knew, however, it 1s certain, fiom his 
own express declaration, that he asciibed little importance to 
them, and preferred tradition as a more beneficial source of 
information regarding evangelical history ‘‘ For I held that what 
*was to be derived from books,” he says, ‘did not so profit me as 
that from the hving and abiding voice "4 ΤῸ therefore, τὸ could even 
have been shown that Papias was acquainted with any of our 
canonical Gospels, it must, at the same time, have been admitted 
that he did not recognise them ‘s authoritative documents It 1s 
manifest from the evidence adduced, however, that Papias did not 
know our Gospels It 1s not possible that he could have found it 
better to inquire “ what John or Matthew, or what any other of 
the disciples of the Lord say” if he had known of Gospels 
such as ours, and believed them to have been actually written by 
those Apostles, deliberately telling him what they had to say 


* Euseb, H Z,m 39 
* Pioleg Comment 171 Apocalypse , Routh, σάφ Sacie, 1846,1, p 15 
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The work of Matthew, which he mentions, being, however, a mere 
collection of discourses of Jesus, he might naturally inquire what 
the Apostle’ himself said of the history and teaching of the 
Master The evidence of Papias 1s, in every respect, most 1m- 
portant Hes the first writer who mentions that Matthew and 
Mark were believed to have written any works at all, but, whilst 
he shows that he does not accord any canonical authority even to 
the works attributed to them, his description of those works and 
his general testimony come with crushing force against the pre- 
tensions made on behalf of our Gospels to Apostolic origin and 
authenticity 


τ We may merely remark that Papiis does not call the Matthew who 
wrote the λόγια an Apostle In this sentence he speahs of the Apostle, 
lut he does not distinctly identify him with the Matthew of the other 
passage ὃ 


CHAPTER, V 
THE CLEMENTINES THE EPISTLE TO DIOGNETUS 


¢ Wer must now as briefly as possible examine the evidence furnished 
by the apocryphal religious romance generally known by the name 
of “The Clementines,” and assuming, falsely of course, to be the 
composition of the Roman Clement The Clementines aie 
composed of three principal works, the Homzles, Recognitions, 
and a so-called Z~rtome The Homzlhes, again, are prefaced by a 
pretended epistle addressed by the Apostle Peter to James, and 
another fiom Clement These HYomz/zes were only known in an 
imperfect form till 1853, when Diessel*? published a complete 
Greek text Of the Recognztions we only possess a Latin trans- 
‘lation by Rufinus (Ap 402) Although there 1s much difference 
of opinion regaiding the claims to priority of the Homies and 
Retognitions, many critics assigning that place to the Aomz/es, 
whilst others assert the eailie: origin of the Recognitions, all are 
agreed that the one 1s metely a version of the other, the former 
being embodied almost woid for word in the latter, whilst the 
Lipitome 1s a blending of the other two, probably intended to 
purge them from heretical doctiine These works, which are 
generally admitted to have emanated fiom the Ebionttic party of 
the early Church, are supposed to be based upon older Petrine 
Writings, such as the “ Preaching of Peter” (Κήρυγμα Iérpov), and 
the “Travels of Peter” (Ilepiodo. Πέτρου) It 1s not necessary 
for our purpose to go into any analysis of the character of 
the Clementines It will suffice to say that they mainly 
consist of discussions between the Apostle Pete: and Simon the 
Magician regarding the identity of the true Mosaic and Christian 
religions Peter follows the Magician from city to city for the 
Purpose of exposing and refuting him, the one, in fact, representing 
Apostolic doctrine and the other heresy, and in the course of 
these discussions occur the very numeious quotations of sayings of 
Jesus and of Christian history which we have to examine 
The Clementine Recognitions, as we have already remarked, 
are only known to us through the Latin translation of Rufinus , 
and, from a comparison of the evangelical quotations occurring in 
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that work with the same in the Z/om/tes, 10.15 evident that Rufinus 
has assimilated them, in the course of translation, to the parallel 
passages of om Gospels It 15 admitted, thercfore, that no 
argument regatding the source of the quotations can rightly be 
based upon the Recognitions, and that work may, consequently, 
be entnely set aside, and the Clementine Jlomilies alone occupy 
our attention 

We need scarcely remark that, unless the date at which these 
Homies were composed can be asceitamed, then value as 
testimony for the existence of ow Synoptic Gospcls 15 scriously « 
affected The difficulty of arnvmg at a correct conclusion 
regarding this point, gieat under almost any cicumstances, 19 
incieased by the fact that the work 15 altogether apociyphal, and 
most certainly not held by any onc to have been written by the person 
Whose name it bears ‘There 1s, m fact, nothing but internal 
evidence by which to fix the date, and that evidence 19 of a 
character which admits of very wide extension down the course 
of time, although a sharp limit 19 set beyond which it cannot 
mount upwards Of external evidence there 1s almost nonc, and 
What little exists does not wartant an early date Origen, it 1s true, « 
mentions Περίοδοι KAijpcrzos,? which, 11 15 conjectined, may 
either be the same work as the ᾿Δναγνωρισμός, οἱ Recognitions, 
translated by Rufinus, ΟἹ 1elated to it, and Eprphanius and others 
refer to Περίοδοι ἸΤέτρου 5. but om Chmentine “ον ες are not 
mentioned by any writer before pseudo-Athanasius 3 The work, 
therefore, can at the best afford no substantial testimony to the 
antiquity and apostolic origin of our Gospels ~~ Hilgenfeld, following 
in the steps of Baw, arrives at the conclusion that the /fomz/ies 
are directed against the Gnosticism of Marcion (and also, as we 
shall hereafter see, against the Apostle Paul), and he, therefore, 
necessaiily assigns to them a date subsequent to 1b 160 As 
Reuss, howeve1, inquies upon this ground, why should a still‘ 
late: date not be named, since even Teitulhan wrote vehemently 
against the same Gnosis?! There can be little doubt that the 
autho: was a representative of Ebionitic Gnosticism, which had 
once been the pwest form of primitive Christianity, but later, 
through 1ts own development, though still more through the rapid 
giowth around it of Paulimian doctrine, had assumed a position 
closely verging upon heresy It 1s not necessary for us, however, 
to enter upon any exhaustive discussion of the date at which the 


* Comment in Genesin Philo , 22 

* Hilgenfeld considers Recog ἢν τι, Hom ΝῺ τι, 2 version of the 
Περίοδοι Πέτρου Die ap Vater, p 291 ft, Ratschl does not consider that this 
can be decidedly proved, Zutst 4th Kirche, p 204 f, so Uso Uhthom, 
Die Hom τ Reeog, p 71 ft 
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Clementines were written , it 1s sufficient to show that there 1s no 
certain ground upon which a decision can be based, and that even 
an approximate conjecture can scaicely be reasonably advanced 
Critics variously date the composition of the original /ecoguzrrons 
from about the middle of the second century to the end of the 
third, though the majority are agreed in placing them at least m 
the latter century They assign to the Homzles an origin at 
different dates within a period commencing about the middle of 
the second century, and extending to one Οἱ two centulies later 
In the Homes there are very numerous quotations of sayings 
of Jesus and of Gospel history, which are generally placed in the 
mouth of Peter, or introduced with such formule as ‘The 
teachei said,” “ Jesus said,” “ He said,” ‘‘The prophet said”, but 
in no case does the author name the source from which these 
sayings and quotations are derived That he does, however, 
quote from a written source, and not from tradition, is clear from 
the use of such expressions as “in another place (ἄλλῃ που): 
he has said,” which refer not to othe: localities or circumstances, 
but another part of a written history There are in the Clementine 
, Homthes upwards of a hundred quotations of sayings of Jesus 
or references to his history, too many fo. us to examine in 
detail here , but, notwithstanding the number of these passages, so 
systematically do they vaiy, more or less, from the parallels in our 
canonical Gospels that, as in the case of Justin, apologists are 
obliged to have recourse to the elastic explanation, already worn 
so threadbare, of “ free quotation from memory” and “ blending 
of passages ” to account for the remarkable phenomena presented 
It must be evident that the necessity for such an apology 
shows the insufficiency of the evidence furnished by these 
quotations De Wette says “The quotations of evangelical 
works and histories in the pseudo-Clementine writings, from their 
enature free and inaccurate, permit only an uncertain conclusion to 
be drawn as to their written source”? Critics have maintained 
very different and conflicting views regarding that source Apolo- 
gists, of course, assert that the quotations in the lomztes are taken 
from our Gospels only Others ascribe them to our Gospels, with 
a supplementary apocryphal work the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, or the Gospel according to Peter Some, whilst 
admitting a subsidiary use of some of our Gospels, assert 
that the autho: of the Homes employs, in_ preference, 
the Gospel according to Peter, whilst others, recognising 
also the similarity of the features presented by these quota- 
tions with those of Justin’s, conclude that the author does 
not quote our Gospels at all, but makes use of the Gospel 


τ See several instances, Hom wx 2 2 inl N T,p 115 
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according to Peter, οἱ the Gospel according to the Hebrews ! 
Evidence permitting of such divergent conclusions manifestly 
cannot be of a decided character We may affirm that few 
of those who are willing to admit the use of our Synoptics 
by the author of the Z/omrles, along with other sources, 
make that concession on the strength of the isolated evidence 
of the //omthes themselves, but they are generally moved by 
antecedent views on the point In an inquiry like that which 
we have undertaken, however, such casy and indifferent judgment 
would obviously be out of place, and the point we have to 
determine 15 not whether an author may have been acquainted 
with our Gospels, but whether he furnishes testimony that he 
actually was in possession of our present Gospels and regarded 
them as authoritative 

We have alicady mentioned that the author of the Clementine 
“οἶος never names the source from which his quotations arc 
derived Of these very numerous quotations we must again 
distinctly state that only two or three, of a very brief and fragmen- 
tary character, literally agree with our Synoptics, whilst all the rest 
differ more or less widely from the parulel passages in those, 
Gospels Some of these quotations are repeated more than once 
with the same persistent and characteristic variations, and, in 
several cases, as we have aheady stated, they agree more or less 
closely with quotations of Justin from the AZemorzs of the Apostles 
Othas, again, have no parallels at all in our Gospels, and even 
apologists are consequently compelled to admit the collateral use 
of an apocryphal Gospel As in the case of Justin, therefore, 
the singular phcnomenon 15 presented of a vast number of 
quotations of which only one οἱ two brief phrases, too fragmentary 
to avail as cvidence, perfectly agiee with our Gospels, whilst of 
the rest, which all vary more Οἱ less, some merely resemble 
combined passages of two Gospels, others only contain the sense, 
some present variations likewise found in other writers or in various 
parts of the /Yomrhes, and aie repeatedly quoted with the same 
variations, and others are not found in our Gospels at all Such 
characteristics cannot be furly accounted for by any mere theory of 
Imperfect memory or neghgence The systematic vanation fiom 
our Synoptics, variation proved by repetition not to be accidental, 
coupled with quotations which have no parallels at all in our 
Gospels, more natuially point to the use of a different Gospel In 
no case can the /Yomi/ies be accepted as furnishing evidence even 
of the existence of our Gospels 

As it 1s impossible here to examine in detail all of the quotations 


τ Credncr, Schwegler, Wilgenfeld, Volkmar, Zcller, and others, consider that 
the author uses the same Gospel as Justin 
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in the Clementine Homthes, we must content ourselves with 
this distinct statement of their character, and merely ilustrate 
the different classes of quotations, exhausting, however, those 
which literally agree with passages in the Gospels The most 
determined of recent apologists do not afford us an opportunity 
of testing the passages upon which thgy base their assertion of the 
use of our Synoptics, for they simply assume that the author used 
them without producing instances * 

The first quotation agreeing with a passage in our Synoptics 
occurs in Hom m 52 ‘And he cried, saying Come unto me 
all ye that aie weary,” which agrees with the opening words of 
Matt 11 28, but the phrase does not continue, and 15 followed 
by the explanation, “that 1s, who are seeking the truth and not 
finding it”? It 1s evident that so short and fragmentary a phrase 
cannot prove anything 

The next passage occurs in /Zom xvin 15 “For Isaiah said 
I will open my mouth in parables, and I will utter things that 
have been kept secret from the foundation of the world "3 
This passage, with a slightly different order of words, 1s found im 

, Matt x11 35 After giving a series of parables, the author of the 

Gospel says (v 34) “All these things spake Jesus unto the 
multitudes in parables , and without a parable spake he not unto 
them, (v 35) That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
piophet (Isaiah), saying I will open my mouth in parables, &c ἢ 
There are two peculiarities which must be pointed out in this 
passage It is not found in Isaiah, but in Psalm laavin 2,4 and 
it presents a variation from the version of the I\x Both the 
variation and the erroneous reference to Isaiah, therefore, occur 
also in the Homily, and it 1s upon this similarity of mistake that 
the apologetic argument mainly rests The first part of the 
sentence agrees with, but the latter pait 1s quite different from, 
sthe Greek of the xx, which reads “I will utter problems from 
the beginning,” φθέγξομαι προβλήματα an’ ἀρχῆς 5 

The Psalm from which the quotation 15 really taken 15, by its 
superscription, ascribed to Asaph, who, in the Septuagint version 


* Tischendorf only devotes a dozen lines, with a note, to the C/ementznes, 
and only in connection with our fourth Gospel, which shall hereafter have our 
attention (Wann widen us τὸ, Ὁ 90) In the same way Dr Westcott 
passes them over ina short paragraph, merely asserting the allusions to our 
Gospels to be ‘‘generally admitted,” and only directly referrmg to one supposed 
quotation from Mark which we shall presently examine, and one which he 
affirms to be from the fourth Gospel (Oz the Canon, p 251 f In the 4th 
edition he has enlarged his remarks, p 282 ff ) 
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of 2 Chronicles xxi, 30, 1s called a prophet It was, therefore, 
early asserted that the orginal reading of Matthew was “ Asaph,” 
instead of “Isaiah” Porphyry, in the third century, twitted 
Chnistians with this erroneous ascription by their inspired evange- 
list to Isaiah of a passage from a Psalm, and reduced the Fathers 
to great straits Eusebius, in his commentary on this verse of the 
Psalm, attributes the imsertion of the words, “by the prophet 
Isaiah,” to unintelligent copyists, and asserts that im accurate 
MSS the name is not added to the word prophet Jerome 
likewise ascribes the insertion of the name Isaiah for that of 
Asaph, which was originally written, to an ignorant scribe,? and 
in the commentary on the Psalms, generally, though probably 
falsely, ascribed to him, the remark 1s made that many copies of 
the Gospel to that day had the name “ Isaiah, ’ for which Porphyry 
had reproached Christians,” and the writer of the same commentary 
actually allows himself to make the assertion that Asaph was found 
in all the old codices, but ignorant men had removed it3 The 
fact 15, that the reading “Asaph” for “‘Isaiah” 1s not found in 
any extant MS, and, although “ Isaiah” has disappeared from all 
but a few obscure codices, it cannot be denied that the name , 
anciently stood in the teat In the Szwaztic Codex, which 1s 
probably the earlest MS extant, and which 1s assigned to the 
fourth century, “the prophet /sazah” stands in the text by the 
first hand, but 1s erased by the second (B) 

The quotation in the Homily, however, 1s clearly not from our 
Gospel It 15 introduced by the words “For Isaiah says”, and 
the context 1s so different from that in Matthew that it seems 
most improbable that the author of the Homily could have had 
the passage suggested to him by the Gospel It occurs in a 
discussion between Simon the Magician and Peter The former 
undertakes to prove that the Maker of the world is not the 
highest God, and amongst other arguments he advances the 
passage, “No man knew the Father,” etc, to show that the 
Father had remained concealed from the Patriarchs, etc, until 
revealed by the Son, and in reply to Peter he retorts, that if the 
supposition that the Patriarchs were not deemed worthy to know 
the Father was unjust, the Christian teacher himself was to blame 
who said, “I thank thee, Lord of heaven and earth, that what 
was concealed from the wise thou hast revealed to suckling babes ” 


* Comment Matt,» 35 

* Multa evangeha usgue hodte τία habent Ut ampleretur, quod screptum est 
per Isaiam prophetam, etc Hieron, Off ,.11 p 270f 

3 Asaph invenitur 171. omnibus veteribus codiibus, sed homines zgnorantes 
tulerunt εὐ To this Credner pertinently remarks ‘‘Dze Noth, 21 welche 
ae guten Kichenvater durch Por phyrius gekommen waren, erlaubte auch eine 
Luge Swe geschah ga 171 majorent Det gloriam ’ (Bettrage,1 , p 304) 
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Pete: argues that im the statement of Jesus, “ΝΟ man knew the 
Father,” etc, he cannot be considered to indicate another God 
and Father from him who made the world, and he continues 
Fo. the concealed things of which he spoke may be those of 
the Creator himself, for Isaiah says, ‘I will open my mouth,’ etc 
Do you admit, therefore, that the prophet was not ignorant of the 
things concealed®”* and so on There 1s absolutely nothing in 
this argument to indicate that the passage was suggested by the 
Gospel, but, on the contrary, it 1s used in a totally different way, 
and 1s quoted not as an evangelical text, but as a saying from the 
Old Testament, and tieated in connection with the prophet him- 
self, and not with its supposed fulfilment m Jesus It may be 
remarked that in the corresponding part of the Lecognttons, 
whether that work be of older or more recent date, the passage 
does not occur at all Now, although it is impossible to say how 
and where this erroneous reference to a passage of the Old 
Testament first occurred, there 1s no reason for affirming that it 
originated in our first Synoptic, and as little for asserting that its 
occurrence in the Clementine Homuiltes, with so different a context 
and object, involves the conclusion that their author derived it 
from the Gospel, and not from the Old Testament or some other 
sousce On the contiary, the peculiar argument based upon it in 
the Homiles suggests a different origin, and it 1s very probable 
that the passage, with its erioneous reference, was derived by both 
from another and common source 

Another passage 1s a phrase from the “ Lord’s Prayer,” which 
occurs in Atom xix 2 ‘But also in the prayer which he com- 
mended to us we have it said Deliver us from the evil one” 
(Ῥῦσαι ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ τοῦ πονηροῦ) It need scarcely be said that 
few Gospels can have been composed without including this 
prayer, and the occurrence of this short phrase demonstiates 
nothing more than the mere fact that the author of the Homzhes 
was acquainted with one of the most universally known lessons 
of Jesus, or made use of a Gospel which contained it There 
would have been cause for wonder had he been ignorant of it 

The only other passage which agrees literally with our Gospels 
15. also a mere fragment from the parable of the Talents, and when 
the other references to the same parable are added, it is evident 
that the quotation 1s not from om Gospels In Hom i 65 the 
address to the good servant 1s introduced, ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant” (Hd, δοῦλε ἀγαθὲ καὶ πιστὲ), which agrees 
with the words in Matt xxv 21 The allusion to the parable of 
the talents in the context 15 perfectly clear, and the passage 
occurs in an address of the Apostle Peter to overcome the 
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modest scruples of Zaccheus the former pubhcan who has been 
selected by Peter as his successor in the Church of Cesarea when 
he is about to leave in pursutt of Simon the Magician = Anticipa- 
ting the possibility of his hesitating to accept the office Peter, in 
an earlier part of his address however, mikes fuller allusions to 
the same parable of the talents which ve must contrast with the 
prrallel in the first Svmoptic * Bur it any of those present. 
haying the ability to instruct the ignorance of men shmnk back 
from it. considenng onty his own ease. then let him expect to 
hear 
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The Homily does not end here. however, but continues in 
words not found in our Gospels at all * And reasonably * For 
he says ‘it is thine, O man to put my words as silver with 
exchangers and to prove them as money = This passage is 
vers analogous to another saying of Jesus, frequently quoted from 
an apocryphal Gospel by the author of the He, t/ns. to which we 
shall hereafter more particularly refer but here merely pomt out. 
“Be ye approved mones-chanzers (3 trexBe -pr-egizar ἔδιεμοι) = 
The vanations from the parallel passages m the first and third 
Gospels the peculiar application of the prmble to the x orcs of 
Jesus and the addition of a saying not found mm our Gospels 
Waiiant us in denying that the quotations we are considering can 
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be appropriated by our canonical Gospels, and, on the contiary, 
give good reason for the conclusion that the author denwved his 
knowledge of the parable from another source 

There 15 no other quotation in the Clementine Homihes which 
hterally agrees with our Gospels, and it 1s difficult, without incur- 
rmg the charge of partial selection, jo illustrate the systematic 
variation in such very numerous passages as occur 1n these writings 
It would be tedious and unnecessary to repeat the test applied to 
the quotations of Justin, and give in detail the passages from the 
Sermon on the Mount which are found in the Homzles Some of 
these will come before us presently , but with regard to the whole, 
which are not less than fifty, we may bioadly and positively state 
that they all more or 1655 differ from our Gospels To take the 
severest test, however, we shall compare those further passages 
which are specially adduced as most closely following ou: Gospels, 
and neglect the vast majority which widely diffe. from them 
In addition to the passages which we have already examined, 
Credner* points out the followmg The first 15 from Yom xix 2? 
“Tf Satan cast out Satan he 1s divided against himself how then 
can his kingdom stand?” In the first part of this sentence the 
*Homily reads, ἐκβάλλη for the ἐκβάλλει of the first Gospel, and the 
last phiase in each 1s as follows 

° Hom πῶς οὖν αὐτοῦ στήκη ἡ βασιλεία, 

Matt πῶς οὖν σταθήσεται ἡ Βασιλεία αντοῦ, 
The third Gospel differs from the first as the Homily does fiom 
both The next passage 15 from Hom 11. 73 “For thus, said 
our Father, who was without deceit out of abundance of heart 
mouth speaketh” The Greek compared with that of Matt un 34 
Flom Ἔκ περισσεύματος καρδίας στόμα λαλεῖ 
Matt ’Ea γὰρ τοῦ περισσεύματος τῆς καρδίας τὸ στόμα λαλεῖ 

The form of the Homily 1s much more proverbial The next 
passage occurs in Hom 11 52 ‘“ Every plant which the heavenly 
Father did not plant shall be rooted up” This agrees with the 
parallel in Matt xv 13, with the important exception, that 
although in the mouth of Jesus, “¢#ze heavenly Father” 1s substi- 
tuted for the “my heavenly Father” of the Gospel The last 
passage pointed out by Credneris from Hom vii 4 ‘But also 
‘many,’ he said, ‘called, but few chosen’”, which may be com- 
paied with Matt xx 16, etc 


flom Αλλὰ καὶ, πολλοὶ, φησὶν, κλητοὶ, ὀλίγοι δὲ ἐκλεκτοί 
Matt πολλοὶ γάρ εἰσιν κλητοὶ, ὀλίγοι δὲ ἐκλεκτοί 
We have already fully discussed this passage of the Gospel in 


connection with the “ Epistle of Barnabas,”4 and need not say 
more here 


1 Credner, Bestrage,1, p 285, cf p 302 * Cf Matt an 26 
3 Cf Matt an 34 4P 139 ff 
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The variations in thesc passages, 11 may be argued, are not very 
important Certainly, if they were the caccptional variations 
amongst a mass of quotations perfectly agrecing with parallels in 
our Gospels, it might be cxaggcration to base upon such diver- 
gences a conclusion that they were derived from a different source 
When it 1s consideicd, however, that the very reverse 15 the case, 
and that these are passaves selected for their closer agrcement out 
of a multitude of others, cither more decidedly differing from our 
Gospels or not found in them at all, the case cnurely changes , 
and, variations buiny the rule instead of the exception, these, 
however shight, become cvidence of the usc of a Gospel differcnt 
from ours 

As an illustration of the importance of slight vanations im 
connection with the question as to the source from which 
quotations are derived, the following may, at random, be pointed 
out ‘The passage, “Sce thou say nothing to any man, but go thy 
way, show thysclf to the priest” (Opa μηδενὶ εἴπῃς, GAAG ὑπαγςε 
σεαυτὴν δεῖξον τῷ ἱερεῖ), occurmng in a work like the SZomtles 
would, supposing our second Gospcl no longer cxtant, be referred to 
Matt vin 4, with which it entirely agrees Tt 1s, howevcr, actually, 
taken from Mark 1 44, and not from the first Gospel Then, 
again, supposing that ou first Gospel had shared the fate of so 
many others of the πολλοί of Luke, and in some early work the 
following passage was found “A prophet 15 not without honour, 
except in his own country and in his own house” (Οὐκ ἔστεν προ- 
φήτης ὄτιμος εἰ μὴ ἐν τῇ πατρίδι αὐτοῦ καὶ ἐν τῇ οἰκί αὐτοῦ), 
this passage would, undoubtedly, be claimed by apologists as a 
quotation from Mark vi 4, and as proving the existence and use 
of that Gospel The omission of the words “and among his own 
hin” (καὶ ἐν τοῖς συγγενέσιν αὐτοῦ) would at first be explained as 
mere abbreviation, or defect of memory, but on the discovery 
that part οἱ all of these words are omitted from some MSS, that, 
for instance, the phrase is erased from the oldest manuscript 
known the Cod Simaisus the derivation from the second 
Gospel would be considered as established ‘The author, notwith- 
standing, might never have seen that Gospel, for the quotation 15 
taken from Matt xm 57! 

We have already quoted the opinion of De Wette as to the incon- 
clusive nature of the deductions to be drawn from the quotations 
in the pseudo-Clementine writings regarding their source, but in 
pursuance of the plan we have adopted we shall now examine the 
passages which he cites as most nearly agreeing with our Gospels ? 
The first of these occurs m HYom 11 18 “The Scribes and the 


* Cf Matt vim 19-22, Luheix 57-60, etc 
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Pharisees sit upon Moses’ seat , all things, therefore, whatsoever 
they speak to you, hear them,” which 1s compared with Matt 
xxi 2, 2 “The Scribes and the Pharisees sit upon Moses’ 
seats , all things, therefore, whatsoever they say to you, do and 
observe” We subjoin the Greek of the latte: half of these 
passages ᾿ 

Flom πάντα οὖν ὅσα λέγωσιν ὑμῖν, arovere αὐτῶν 

Matt πάντα οὖν ὅσα cay εἰπωσιν ὑμῖν ποιήσατε καὶ τηρεῖτε * 


That the variation-in the Homily 15 deliberate and de1ived from 
the Gospel used by the autho: 1s clear from the continuation 
“Hear them (αὐτῶν), he said, as entrusted with the key of the 
kmgdom, which is knowledge, which alone is able to open 
the gate of life, through which alone is the entrance to 
eternal life But verily, he says They possess the key 
indeed, but to those who wish to enter in they do not grant 
it”? The αὐτῶν is here emphatically repeated, and the further 
quotation and reference to the denunciation of the Scribes and 
Pharisees continue to differ distinctly from the account both mn 
jour fist and third Gospels The passage in Matt xa 13 reads 
“But woe unto you, Scribes and Phartsees, hypocrites! for ye 
shut the kingdom of heaven against men, for ye go not in your- 
selves, neither suffer ye them that are entering to goin”3 The 
paiallel in Luke x1 52 15 not close: There the passage regarding 
Moses’ seat 15 altogether wanting, and in verse 52, where the 
gieater similarity exists, the “lawyers,” mstead of the “ Scribes 
and Pharisees,” are addressed Theveise reads ‘Woe unto you, 
Lawyers! for ye have taken away the key of knowledge ye 
entered not in yourselves, and them that were entering m ye 
hindered ”4 The fist Gospel has not the direct mage of the hey 
at all the Scribes and Phauisees “shut the kmgdom of heaven” , 
the third has “the key of knowledge” (κλεῖδα τῆς γνώσεως) 
taken away by the lawyers, and not by the Scribes and Pharisees, 
whust the Gospel of the /omltes has the key of the kingdom 
(κλεῖδα τῆς βασιλείας), and explains that this key 1s knowledge 
(ἥτις ἐστὶ γνῶσις) It 1s apparent that the first Gospel uses an 


τ It 1s unnecessary to point out the various 1.eadings of the three last woids 
in various MSS Whether shortened or inverted, the difference from the 
Homily remains the same 

2. Αὐτῶν δὲ, εἶπεν, ws τὴν κλεῖδα τῆς βασιλείας πεπιστευμένων, ητιξ εστι 
γνῶσις, ἣ μόνη τὴν πύλην τῆς ζωῆς ἀνοῖξαι δύναται, Ov ἧς μόνης εἰς τὴν αἰωνίαν 
ζωὴν εἰσελθεῖν ἐστιν ᾿Αλλὰ ναὶ, φησὶν, κρατοῦσι μὲν τῆν κλεῖν, τοῖς δὲ βουλο 
μένοις εἰσελθεῖν οὐ παρέχουσιν Hom πὶ 18, cf Hom τι 70, xvin 15, 16 

3 Οὐαὶ, κτλ ὅτι κλείετε τὴν βασιλείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν ἐμπροσθεν τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων ὑμεῖς γὰρ οὖκ εἰσέρχεσθε, οὐδὲ τοὺς εἰσερχομένους αφίετε εἰσελθεῖν 
Matt xxm 13 

4 Oval ὑμῖν τοῖς νομικοῖς, ὅτι ἤρατε τὴν κλεῖδα τῆς γνώσεως αὐτοὶ οὐκ εἰσήλθατε 
καὶ τοὺς εἰσερχομένους ἐκωλύσατε Luke ΧΙ 52 
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expression more direct than the others, whilst the third Gospel 
explains it, but the Gospel of the MZomzlies has im all probability 
the simpler original words, the “key of the kingdom,” which both 
of the others have altered for the purpose of more immediate 
clearness In any case, it 15 certain that the passage docs not 
agree with our Gospel 

The next quotation referred to by De Wette 1s in Hom i 51 
“ And also that he said ‘Iam not come to destroy the law 
the heaven and the earth will pass away, but one jot or one tittle 
shall in nowise pass from the law’” Thisis compared with Matt 
v 17, 18 τ ‘Think not that Iam come to destroy the law or the 
prophets JI am not come to destroy but to fulfil (v 18) For 
verily I say unto you Till heaven and earth pass away one jot or 
one tittle shall in nowise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled ” 
The Gieek of both passages reads as follows 


Hom ΠῚ 51 ΔΙΛΊΓ ν 17, 18 
Td δέ καὶ εἰπεῖν αὐτόν My νομίσητε ort ἦλθον καταλῦσαι 
τον νόμου ἣ τοὺς προφήτας οὐκ ἦλθον 
Οὐκ ἦλθον καταλῦσαι τὸν νόμον καταλῦσαι αλλα πληρῶσαι 
* * bs 


ν 18 apny yap λέγω ὑμῖν, ews ave 
Ὃ οὐρανὸς καὶ ἡ γῆ παρελεύσονται ἰῶτα  παρέλθη ο οὐρανὸς καὶ ἡ γῆ, ἰῶτα ὃν 7 
δὲ ἕν ἢ μία κεραία ov μη παρέλθη απὸ | μία κεραία οὐ μὴ παρέλθη απο, τοῦ 
τοῦ νόμον νόμου, ews ἂν πάντα γένηται 
That the omissions and variations in this passage are not accl- 
dental 1s proved by the fact that the same quotation occurs again 
literally in the Epistle from Peter? which 1s prefixed to the 
ffomities τῷ which the παρελεύσονται is repeated, and the 
sentence closes at the same pomt ‘The author in that place 
adds “This he said that all might be fulfilled” (τοῦτο δὲ εἴρηκεν, 
ἵνα τὰ πάντα γίνητα)͵ Hilgenfeld considers the Epistle of much 
more early date than the /omules, and that this agreement 
bespeaks a particular text3 The quotation does not agree with 
our Gospels, and must be assigned to another source 
The next passage pointed out by De Wette 1s the erroneous 
quotation from Isaiah which we have already evamined4 That 
which follows 1s found in Hom vin 7 “For on this account our 
Jesus himself said to one who frequently called him Lord, yet did 
nothing which he commanded Why dost thou say to me Lord, 
Lord, and doest not the things which I say?” This 1s compared 


with Luke vi 465 “ But why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not 
the thmgs which I say >” 


Hom vi 7 LUKE VI 46 
τί με λέγεις, Κύριε, κύριε, καὶ ob | Tr δὲ με καλεῖτε Κύριε, κύριε, καὶ ov 
ποιεῖς ἃ λέγω, ποιεῖτε ἃ λέγω, 
τ: Cf Luke νι 17 7 §u 3 Die Evv Justin's, p 340 


4 P 303f , cf Hom xvi 15, Matt xm 35 5 Cf Matt vn 21 
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This passage differs from our Gospels m having the second 
person singular instead of the plural, and m substituting λέγεις 
for καλεῖτε in the first phrase The Homily, moreover, in accor- 
dance with the use of the second person singular, distinctly 
states that the saying was addressed to a person who frequently 
called Jesus “ Lord,” whereas in the Gospels it forms part of the 
Sermon on the Mount, with a totally impersonal application to the 
multitude 
The next passage referred to by De Wette 1s in Hom xn 2 

“ And he declared that he saw the evil one as lightning fall from 
heaven” This 1s compared with Luke » 18, which has no 
parallel in the other Gospels ‘And he said to them, I beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven ” 


Hom XIN 2 LUKE \ 18 

Kal ὅτι ἑώρακε τὸν πονηρὸν Εἶπεν δὲ αὐτοῖς ᾿Ε!θεώρουν τὸν σατανᾶν 
ὡς ἀστραπὴν πεσόντα εκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ | ὡς αστραπὴν ἐκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ πεσόντα 
εδήλωσεν 
The substitution of τὸν πονηρὸν for τὸν σατανᾶν, had he found the 
latter in his Gospel, would be all the more remarkable from the 
efact that the author of the omzfes has just before quoted the 
saying, “ΤΙ Satan cast out Satan,”* etc , and he continues in the 
abeve words to show that Satan had been cast out, so that the 
evidence would have been strengthened by the retention of the 
word in Luke, had he quoted that Gospel The variations 
indicate that he quoted from another source 

The next passage pointed out by De Wette hkewise finds a 

parallel only in the’third Gospel It occurs in Hom 1x 22 
“ Nevertheless, though all demons with all the diseases flee before 
you, 1 this only 1s not to be your rejoicing, but in that, through 
grace, your names, as of the ever-living, are recorded in heaven ἢ 
This 1s compared with Luke x 20 ‘Notwithstanding, in this 
‘rejoice not that the spirits are subject unto you, but rejoice that 
your names are written in the heavens ” 

Hom I 22 LUKE \ 20 


᾿Αλλ’ ὅμως κἂν πάντες δαίμονες μετὰ Πλὴν εν τούτω μὴ χαίρετε, οτι τὰ 
πάντων τῶν παθῶν ὑμᾶς φεύγωσιν, οὐκ | πνεύματα υμῖν ὑποτάσσεται, χαίρετε δὲ 
ἐστιν εν τούτω μόνω χαίρειν, ἀλλ’ εν | dre τὰ ὀνόματα ὑμῶν ἐγγέγραπται εν 
τῶ δι’ εὐαρεστίαν τὰ ὀνόματα ὑμῶν ev | τοῖς οὐρανοῖς 
οὐρανῷ ws acl ζώντων αναγραφῆναι 
The differences between these two passages are too great, and the 
pecuharities of the Homily too marked, to require any argument to 
demonstrate that the quotation cannot be successfully claimed by 
our third Gospel On the contrary, as one of so many other 
passages systematically varying from the canonical Gospels, it 
must be assigned to another source 


* See p 307 
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De Wette says “A few others (quotations) presuppose 
(vor aussetzen) the Gospel of Mark,”! and he gives them The 
first occurs n Hom u τὸ ‘There 1s a certain Justa? amongst us, 
a Syrophoenician, a Canaanite by race, whose daughter was affected 
by a sore disease, and who came to our Lord crying out and 
supplicating that he would ‘eal her daughter But he, being also 
asked by us, said “Τὶ 15 not meet to heal the Gentiles who are 
hke dogs from their using different meats and practices, whilst the 
table in the kingdom has been granted to the sons of Israel’ But 
she, hearing this and exchanging her former manner of life for that , 
of the sons of the kingdom, in order that she might, lke a dog, 
partake of the crumbs falling from the same table, obtained, as she 
desired, healing for her daughter”3 This 1s compared with 
Mark vu 24-30,4 as it 15 the only Gospel which calls the woman 
a Syrophcenician The Homily, however, not only calls hei so, 
but gives her name as “Justa” If, therefore, it be argued 
that the mention of her nationality supposes that the author 
found the fact im his Gospel, and because we know no 
other but Marks which gives that information, that he therefore 
derived it from our second Gospel, the additional mention of the, 
name of “Justa” on the same grounds necessarily points to the 
use of a Gospel which lkewise contained it, which our Gospel 
does not Nothing can be more decided than the variation in 
language throughout this whole passage from the account in Mark, 
and the reply of Jesus 1s quite foreign to our Gospels In Mark 
(νι! 25) the daughter has “an unclean spirit ” (πνεῦμα ἀκάθαρτον), 
in Matthew (xv 22) she is “giievously possessed by a devil” 
(λακῶς δαιμονίζεται), but in the Homily she 1s “affected by a 
sore disease” (ὑπὸ χαλεπῆς νόσου συνείχετο) The second 
Gospel knows nothing of any intercession on the part of the 
disciples, but Matthew has “And the disciples came and 
besought him (ἠρώτων αὐτόν), saying ‘Send her away, for shee 
crieth after us,’”® whilst the Homily has merely “being also ashed 
by us” (ἀξιωθεὶς), in the sense of intercession in her favour The 
second Gospel gives the reply of Jesus as follows ‘Let the 
children first be filled , for it 1s not meet to take the bread of the 
children, and to cast τὲ to the dogs And she answered and said 
unto him ‘Yea, Lord, for the dogs also eat under the table of the 
crumbs of the children’ And he said unto her ‘For this saying 


* Hil N T,p 115 2 Cf Hom wm 73, x 7 

3 reais Ἴ 10 4 Cf Matt xv 21-28 
> “The woman was a Greek, a Syrophcenician by nation” (ἡ δὲ γυνὴ ἣν 
Βλληνις, Συροφοινίκισσα τῷ γένε) Mark vu 26 “A woman of Caman” 
(γυνὴ Xavavala) Matt av 22 

6 Matt av 23 
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go thy way, the devil 1s gone out of thy daughter’”? The 
nature of the reply of the woman 1s, in the Gospels, the reason 
given for granting her request, but in the Homily the woman’s 
conversion to Judaism,- that 1s to say Judeo Christianity, 1s 
prominently advanced as the cause of her successful pleading It 
15 certain from the whole character οἱ this passage, the variation 
of the language, and the reply of Jesus which 15 not in our Gospels 
at all, that the narrative cannot rightly be assigned to them, but 
the more reasonable inference 1s that it was denved from another 
source 

The last of De Wette’s3 passages 15 from Yom m 57 “Hear, 
O Israel , the Lord thy4 God 15 one Lord” This 15 a quotation 
fiom Deuteronomy v1 4, which 15 hkewise quoted in the second 
Gospel, \1 29, 1n 1eply to the question, “Which 15 the first 
Commandment of all? Jesus answered Ihe first 1s, Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God 1s one Lord, and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God,” etc In the Homily, however, the quotation 
1s made in a totally different connection, for there 1s no question 
of commandments at all, but a clear statement of the ciicumstances 
under which the passage was used, which excludes the idea that 
this quotation was derived from Mark xn 29 The context in the 
Homily 1s as follows “Βαϊ to those who were beguiled to imagine 
many Gods as the Scriptures say, he said Hear, O Israel,” 
etc5 There 15 no hint of the assertion of many gods m the 
Gospels but, on the contrary, the question 15 put by one of the 
scribes in Mark to whom Jesus says “Thou art not far from the 
Kingdom of God ”6 The quotation, therefore, cannot be legiti- 
mately appropriated by the second Synoptic, but may with much 
greater probability be assigned to a different Gospel 

We may here refer to the passage, the only one pomted out by 
him in connection with the Synoptics, the discovery of which, D1 
Westcott affirms, ‘has removed the doubts which had long been 
raised about those (allusions) to St Mark”? The discovery 
referred to 1s that of the Codea Offobonianus by Dressel, which 
contains the concluding part of the Homu/es, and which was first 
published by him in 1853. Dr Westcott says ‘Though St 
Mark has few peculiar phrases, one of these 1s repeated verbally in 
the concluding part of the τοῦ Homily”® ‘The passage 1s as 
follows fom αν 20 “Wherefore also he explained to his 
disciples privately the mysteries of the kingdom of the heavens ” 


' Mark vn 27-29 Ξ Cf Hom xm 7 3Hinl Δ T,p 15 


* Although most MSS have gov in this placc, some, as, for instancc, that 
edited by Cotclerius, reid ὑμῶν 


5 Hom πὶ 57 6 Mark an 34 
7 On the Canon, p 251 8 Cf Jb, p 252 
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This 1s compared with Mark 1v 34 “and privately, to his own 
disciples, he explained all things ” 
ΠΟῪ NIN. 20 MAPK IN. 34 
Διὸ καὶ τοῖς αυτοῦ μαθηταῖς rar’ ἰδίαν rar’ t6lar δὲ τοῖς ιδίοις padn 
«πέλυς τῆς τῶν οὐρανῶν βασιλείας τα | ταῖς «πελυεν τάϊτα ! 
μυστήρ'α t 


We have only a few words to add to complete the whole of Dr 
Westcott’s remarks upon the subject Headds after the quotation 
“This 1s the only place where ἐπιλύω occurs in the Gospels ”* 
We may, however, point out that it occurs also in Acts αν 30 
and 2 Peter: 20 It 15 upon the comeidcence of this word that 
Dr Westcott rests his argument that this passage 15 a reference to 
Mark Nothing, however, could be more untenable than such a 
conclusion from such an indication ‘The phrase in the Homily 
presents a very marked variation from the passage in Mark = ‘The 
“all things ἢ (πάντα) of the Gospel reads “The mysteries of the 
kingdom of the heavens " (τῆς τῶν οὐραιτῶν βασιλείας τὰ prazijpe) 
inthe Homily ‘The passage in Mark τν τι, to which Dr West- 
cott does not refer, reads τὸ μυστήριον τῆς βασιλείας τοῦ Θεοῦ , 
There 1s one very important matter, however, which our apologist 
has omitted to point out, and which, it scems to us decides the 
case the contextin the Homily — [he chapter commences thus 
“ And Peter said We remember that our Lord and ‘Teacher, as 
commanding, said to us ‘Guard the mysteries for me, and the 
sons of my house’ Whercforc, also he explained to his disciples 
privately,” etc 3, and then comes our passage Now, here is a 
command of Jesus, 10 immediate connection with which the 
phrase before us 15 quoted, which does not appear in our Gospels, 
and which clearly establishes the use of a different source 
‘The phrase itself, which differs from Mark, as we have secn, may, 
with all right, be referred to the same unknown Gospel ‘ 
It must be borne in mind that all the quotations which we have 
hitherto examined are those which have bcen selected as most 
closely approximating to passages in our Gospcls Space forbids 
our giving illustrations of the vast number which so much more 
widely differ from parallel texts in the Synoptics We shall confine 
ourselves to pointing out, τὴ the briefest possible manner, some of 
the passages which are persistent in their variations, or recall 
similar passages τῇ the Memoirs of Justin The first of these 1s 
the injunction in Yom 1 55 “ Let your yea be yea, your nay 


* Dr Westcott quotes this reading, which 1s supported by the Codices B, C, 
Smnaiticus, and others The Codea  Mleaandiinus and a myority of other 
MSS read for τοῖς ἰδίοις uaOnrats, —‘ τοῖς μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ, ’ which1s closer to the 
passige inthe Homily ΤΕ is fair thit this should be pointed out 

5 On the Canon, p 252, note 1 3 Hom six 20 
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nay, for whatsoever 1s more than these cometh of the evil one” 
The same saying 1s 1epeated m “om xix with the sole addition 
of “and” We subjoin the Greek of these, together with that of 
the Gospel and Justin with which the Homzlies agree 


Hom we 55 ᾿ἕστω ὑμῶν τὸ val ναί τὸ οὐ οὔ 
Hlom «x 2 Ἔστω ὑμῶν τὸ ναὶ ναί καὶ τὸ οὗ οὔ 
Apol,1 16 “Borw δὲ ὑμῶν τὸ val val καὶ τὸ ob οὔ 
Matt v 3) “Eorw δὲ ὁ λόγος ὑμῶν ναὶ ναί οὐ οὔ 


As we havealready discussed this passage,* we need not repeat out 
remarks here That it comes from a source different from 
ou. Gospels 1s rendered still more probable by the quotation 
in Hom ‘1x 2 being preceded by another which has no parallel 
in our Gospels “And elsewhere he said ‘He who sowed 
the bad seed is the devil’ (Ὃ δὲ τὸ κακὸν σπέρμα σπείρας ἐστὶν 6 
διάβολος), and agam ‘Give no pretext to the ewl one’ (My 
δότε πρόφασιν τῷ πονηρῷ But im exhorting he prescribes ‘ Let 
your yea be yea,’” etc The first of these phrases differs markedly 
from our Gospels, the second 1s not in them at all, the third, 
which we are considering, differs hkewise in an important degree 
in common with Justin’s quotation, and there 1s every reason for 
supposing that the whole were derived fiom the same unknown 
source 

In the same Homily (xix 2) there occurs also a passage 
which exhibits variations likewise found in Justin, which we have 
already examined,3 and now merely point out ‘ Begone into the 
darkness without, which the Fathe: hath prepared for the devil 
and his angels”* The quotation τῷ Justin (Dial 76) agrees 
exactly with this, with the exception that Justin has Zarave instead 
of διαβόλῳ, which 1s not impoitant, whilst the agreement im the 
maiked variation from the parallel τῷ the first Gospel establishes 
the probability of a common source different from ours 

We have also already referred to the passage in Hom ἈΝ 4 
“No one knew (ἔγνω) the Father but the Son, even as no one 
knoweth the son but the Father and those to whom the Son 1s 
minded to reveal him” This quotation differs from Matt x 24 
in form, in language, and m meaning, but agrees with Justin’s 
reading of the same text, and, as we have shown, the use of the 
aorist here, and the transposition of the order, were characteristics 
of the Gospels used by Gnostics and other parties in the early 
Church , and the passage, with these variations, was regarded by 
them as the basis of some of their leadmg doctrines ® That the 


*P 226,n 1,p 235f 2 Cf Matt «an 
39 
Af ee 4,p 2359f 4 Hom ww 2, ef Matt sw 41 


6 Ireneus, “αν He ,w 6, §§1,3,7, cf p a54f 
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vanation 1s not accidental, but a dehberate quotation from a 
wiitten source, 15 proved by this, and by the circumstance that the 
author of the /Zomiltes 1epcatcdly quotes it elsewhere m the same 
form? It 1s unreasonable to suppose that the quotations im these 
FTomtles are so systematically and consistently erroneous, and not 
only can they not, from their actual variations, be legitimately 
referred to the Synoptics exclusively, but, considering all the 
cucumstances, the only natural conclusion 15 that they are derived 
from a source different from our Gospels 

Another passage occurs in 7202] un 50“ Wherclore ye do en, 
not hnowimg the true things of the Serptures , and on this account 
ye are ignorant of the power of God’ This1s compared with 
Math vn 24 - Do ye not thercfore err, not hnowmg the 
Scuptures not the power of God ?” 


flow ΠῚ 50 MAtwK NID 24 
Διὰ τοῦτο πλαιᾶσθε, μὴ εἰδοτες τα Ou δια τοῦτο σλσιᾷσθε μὴ εἰδότες 
αληθῆ τῶι γραφῶν, of εἴν εἰ ει ayroctre | τας γὙραῴας μηδὲ τὴν διιαμιν τοῦ 
την δύιαμιν τοῦ Θεοῦ Θεοῦ, 


The very same quotation 195. made both πὶ //om no 51 and 
Avin. 20, and im each case im which the passayve 1s imtroduced it 15 
in connection with the assertion that there are true and fajse 
Seriptures, and that, as there are in the Scriptures some truc sayings 
and some false, Jesus, by these words, showed to those who erred 
by reason of the false the cause of their error There can scarcely 
be a doubt that the author of the /Zomz/res quotes this passage from 
a Gospel different fiom ours, and this 1s demonstrated by the 
important vanation fiom our text, by its consistent repetition, 
and by the context m which it stands 

Upon each occasion, also, that the author of the Z/omiles 
quotes the foregomng passage he hhewise quotes another saying of 
Jesus which 1s foreign to our Gospels “ Be ye approved moncy- 
changers,” γένεσθε τραπεζῖται Sértpoc3 ‘The sentence is thrice 
quoted without variation, and cach time, together with the pre- 
ceding passage, it refers to the necessity of discrimination between 
true and false sayings in the Scriptures, as, for mstance “ And 
Peter said If, therefore, of the Scriptures some are true and some 
are false, our Teacher nghtl) said ‘Be ye approved money- 
changers,’ as in the Scuptures there are some approved sayings and 
some spurious ”t ‘This 1s one of the best known of the apocryphal 
sayings of Jesus, and it 1s quoted by nearly all the Vatheis,s by 


* Hom Ἀν πὶ 4, 6, 7, 8, 13, 20 

5. Cf Matt xu 29, which 1s still more remote 

3 ΠΟΜΙ 51, 11 50, \vn1 20 4 Hfont 51 

5 slpost Constit, αι 36, cf 37, Clem Al, SHont,1 28,8 177, cf πὶ 4, 
§ 15, vi 10, ὃ 81, vu 15, ὃ 90, Ongen, in Joan 7 xn, .0l 1V,p 289, 
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sayings of Jesus, have no parallels in our Gospels at all Upon 
the hypothesis that the author made use of our Gospels, such 
systematic divergence would be perfectly unintelligible and 
astounding On the other hand, 1t must be remembered that the 
agreement of a few passages with parallels in our Gospels cannot 
prove anything The only extraordinary circumstance 19 that, 
even using a totally different source, there should not have been 
a greater agreement with our Synoptics Dut for the universal 
inaccuracy of the human mind, every mmportant historical saying, 
having obviously only one distinct orginal form, would im all 
truthful histories have been reported in that one unvarying form 
The nature of the quotations in the Clementine Homultes leads to 
the inevitable conclusion that their author derived them from a 
Gospel different from ours , at least, since the source of these quota- 
tions 15 never named throughout the work, and there 1s not the 
faintest direct indication of our Gospels, the Clementine [Homilies 
cannot be considered witnesses of any value as to the origin and 
authenticity of the canonical Gospels That this can be said of 
a work written at least a century and a half after the establish- 
ment of Christianity, and abounding with quotations of the 
discourses of Jesus, 15 1n itself singularly suggestive 

It 1s scarcely necessary to add that the author of the Homies 
has no idea of any canonical writings but those of the Old 
Testament, though, even with regard to these, some of our 
quotations have shown that he held peculiar views, and believed 
that they contained spurious elements There 1s no reference in 
the /Zomzes to any of the Epistles of the New Testament 

One of the most striking poits in this work, on the other 
hand, 1s 1ts determined animosity against the Apostle Paul We 
have seen that a strong anti-Pauline tendency was exhibited by 
many of the Ifathers, who, like the author of the Homzhes, made 
use of Judeo-Christian Gospels different from ours In this work, 
however, the antagonism against the “‘ Apostle of the Gentiles ἢ 
assumes a tone of peculiar virulence There cannot be a doubt 
that the Apostle Paul 15 attacked in it, as the great enemy of the 
true faith, under the hated name of Simon the Magician, whom 
Peter follows everywhere for the purpose of unmasking and con- 
futing him He 15 robbed of his title of “Apostle of the Gentiles,” 
which, together with the honour of founding the Church of 
Antioch, of Laodiceea, and of Rome, 15 ascribed to Peter All 
that opposition to Paul which is implied in the Epistle to the 
Galatians and elsewhere’ 1s here realised and exaggerated, and the 
personal difference with Peter to which Paul refers? 1s widened 


1 Cor 1 11,12, 2Cor Ὁ 13, 20f, Philip 1 15, 16 
Gal n 11, cf 1 Cor 1 11, 12 


I 
2 


- 
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into the most bitter animosity In the Epistle of Pete: to James, 
which 1s prefixed to the Homzies, Peter says, 1n allusion to Paul 
“For some among the Gentiles have rejected my lawful preaching 
and accepted certain lawless and foolish teaching of the hostile 
man”! Fnst expounding a doctrine of duality, as heaven and 
earth, day and might, life and death,? Pete: asserts that in Nature 
the greater things come first, but anfongst men the opposite is 
the case, and the first is worse, and the second better3 He then 
says to Clement that it 1s easy, according to this order, to discern 
to what class Simon (Paul) belongs, “who came before me to the 
Gentiles, and to which I belong who have come after him, and 
have followed him as light upon darkness, as knowledge upon 
ignoiance, as health upon disease”* He continues “If he had 
been hnown he would not have been believed, but now, not 
bemg known, he 15 wiongly believed, and though by his acts 
he 1s a hater, he has been loved, and, although an enemy, he 
has been welcomed as a frmend, and, though he 1s death, 
he has been desired as a saviour, and, though fire, esteemed 
as light , and, though a deceiver, he 15 listened to as speaking the 
truth ”5 There is much more of this acrimonious abuse put into 


᾿ the mouth of Pete: ® The indications that it 1s Paul who 15 really 


attacked unde: the name of Simon are much too clear to admit 
of doubt In Hom κι 35, Peter, warning the Church against 
false teachers, says “He who hath sent us, our Lord and 
Prophet, declared to us that the evil one announced that he 
would send, from amongst his followers, apostles? to deceive 
Therefore, above all, remember to avoid every apostle, or 
teacher, or prophet, who first does not accurately compaie his 
teaching with that of James, called the brother of my Lord, and 
to whom was confided the ordering of the Church of the Hebrews 
in Jerusalem,” etc , lest this evil one should send a false preacher 
to them, “as he has sent to us Simon preaching a counterfeit of 
truth τῷ the name of our Lord and disseminating error 8. Further 
on he speaks more plainly still Simon maintains that he has a 
truer appreciation of the doctrines and teaching of Jesus, because 
he has recieved his inspiration by supernatural vision, and not 
merely by the common experience of the senses,9 and Peter 
rephes “Tf, therefo.e, our Jesus, indeed, was seen in a vision, 
was known by thee, and conversed with thee, it was only as one 


* Epist Petit ad Jacobum,§2 Dr Westcott quotes this passage with the 
observation, ‘‘ There can be no doubt that St Paul is referred to as ‘the 
enemy ” (Ox the Canon, p 252, note 2) 

° Hom nv τῷ 3 Jb,u τό 4 Jb,u 17 

5 J6,u 18 6 Cf Hom πὶ 59, vu 2, 4, Io, 11 

7 We have already pointed out that this declaration 1s not in our Gospels 

8 Hom »1 35, cf Galat 1 7 ff 9 Jéb,xvu 13 ff 
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angry with an adversary But can anyone, through a vision, be 
made wise to teach? And if thou sayest ‘It 1s possible,’ then, 
wherefore did the Teacher remain and discourse for a whole year 
to us who were awake? And how can we believe thy story that 
he was seen by thee? And how could he have been seen by thee 
when thy thoughts are contrary to his teaching? But if seen and 
taught by him for a single hour, thou becamest an apostle? preach 
his words, interpret his sayings, love his apostles, oppose not me 
who consorted with him For thou hast directly withstood me 
who am a firm rock, the foundation of the Church If thou hadst 
not been an adversary, thou wouldst not have calumniated me, thou 
wouldst not have reviled my teaching, in order that, when declaring 
what I have myself heard fiom the Lord, I might not be believed, 
as though I were condemned But if thou callest me condemned, 
thou speakest against God, who revealed Christ to me,’”? ete This 
last phrase, “If thou callest me condemned ” (Ἢ εἰ κατεγνωσμένον 
με λέγεις), 15 an evident allusion to Galat "1 11 “1 withstood him 
to the face, because he was condemned ” (ὅτι κατεγνωσμένος ἢν) 
We have digressed to a gieater extent than we intended, but it 


1s not unimportant to show the general character and tendency of 


the work we have been examining The Clementine Homulies 
written certainly not earlier than the end of the second century , 
which never name nor indicate any Gospel as the source of the 
author’s knowledge of evangelical history , whose quotations of 
sayings of Jesus, numerous as they are, systematically differ fiom the 
parallel passages of our Synoptics, or are altogether foreign to them, 
which denounce the Apostle Paul as an imposto1, enemy of the 
faith, and disseminato: of false doctrine, and therefore 1epudiate 
his Epistles, at the same time equally ignoring all the other writings 
of the New Testament can scarcely be considered as giving 
much support to any theory of the early formation of the New 
Testament Canon, or as affording evidence even of the existence 
of its separate books 


Among the writings which used formally to be ascribed to Justin 
Martyr, and to be published along with his genuine works, 1s the 
short composition commonly known as the “‘ Epistle to Diognetus ἢ 
The ascription of this composition to Justin arose solely from the 
fact that in the only known MS of the letter there 1s an inscription, 
Tov αὐτοῦ πρὸς Διόγνητον, which, from its connection, was referred 
to Justin’ The style and contents of the work, however, soon 


1 Cf 1 Cor ix 1ff ‘*AmTInot an Apostle? have I not seen Jesus om 
Lord>®’ Cf Galat 1 1,1 12, ‘*For neither did I myself receive it by man, 
nor was 1 taught it but by revelation of Jesus Chnist is 

2 Hom xv 19 

3 Otto, BA ad Duognetum, etc , 1852, p 11 f 
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convinced critics that τὲ could not possibly have been written by 
Justin, and although it has been ascribed by various isolated writers 
to Apollos, Clement, Marcion, Quadratus, and others, none of these 
guesses have been seriously supported, and critics are almost 
universally agieed in confessing that the author of the Epistle is 
entirely unknown Φ 
Such bemg the case, the difficulty of assigning a date to the work 
with any degree of certainty 1s extreme, if it be not absolutely impos- 
sible to do 580 This difficulty 15 increased by several circumstances 
The first and most important of these 1s the fact that the Epistle to 
Diognetus 1s neither quoted no: mentioned by any ancient writer, 
and consequently there 1s no external evidence to indicate the 
period of its composition Moreover, it 15 not only anonymous 
but incomplete, or, at least, as we have it, not the work of a single 
writer At the end of chap . a break 15 indicated, and the two 
concluding chapters are unmistakably by a different and later 
hand It 15 not smgular, therefore, that there exsts a wide 
difference of opinion as to the date of the first ten chapters, 
although all agree regarding the later composition of the 
econcluding portion It is assigned by critics to various 
periods ranging from about the end of the first quarter 
of the second century to the end of the third century o1 later, 
whilst many denounce it as a mere modern forgery Nothing can 
be more insecure 1n one direction than the date of a writing derived 
alone from internal evidence Allusions to actual occurrences 
may with certamty prove that a work could only have been 
written after they had taken place The mere absence of later 
indications in an anonymous Epistle only found in a single MS of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century, however, and which may have 
been, and probably was, written expressly in imitation of early 
Christian feeling, cannot furnish any solid basis for an early date 
*It must be evident that the determination of the date of this 
Epistle cannot, therefore, be regarded as otherwise than doubtful 
and arbitrary ΤΕ 15 certain that the purity of its Gieek and the 
elegance of its style distinguish it from all other Christian works 
of the period to which so many assign it 
The Epistle to Diognetus does not furnish any evidence 

even of the existence of our Synoptics, for it is admitted 
that 1t does not contain a single direct quotation from any 
evangelical work We shall hereafter have to refer to this Epistle 
m connection with the fourth Gospel, but in the meantime it may 
be well to add that in chap xu, one of those, it will be remem- 
bered, which are admitted to be of later date, a brief quotation 1s 
made from 1 Cor vim 1, mtroduced merely by the words, 
ὁ ἀπόστολος λέγει 


CHAPTER VI 
BASILIDES VALENTINUS 


WE must now turn back to an earlier period, and consider any 
evidence regarding the synoptic Gospels which may be furnished 
by the so-called heretical writers of the second century The first 
of these who claims our attention 1s Basilides, the founder of a 
system of Gnosticism, who lived in Alexandria about the year 125 
of our era? With the exception of a very few brief fragments,? 
none of the writings of this Gnostic have been preserved, and all 
our information regarding them 1s, therefore, derived at second- 
hand from ecclesiastical writers opposed to him and his doctrines , 
and their statements, especially where acquaintance with, and the 
use of, the New Testament Scriptures are assumed, must be 
received with very great caution The uncritical and imaccurate‘ 
character of the Fathers rendered them peculiarly lable to be 
misled by foregone devout conclusions “ 
Eusebius states that Agrippa Castor, who had written a 1efutation 
of the doctrmes of Basilides, “‘says that he had composed twenty- 
four books upon the Gospel ”3 This 1s interpreted by Tischendorf, 
without argument, and τῇ a most arbitrary and erroneous manner, 
to imply that the work was a commentary upon our four canonical 
Gospels ,4 a conclusion the audacity of which can scarcely be 
exceeded ‘This is, however, almost surpassed by the treatment 
of Dr Westcott, who writes regarding Basilides “It appears, 
moreover, that he himself published a Gospel a ‘ Life of Christ,’, 
as τ would perhaps be called in our days, or ‘The Philosophy 
of Chnistianity’5 but he admitted the historic truth of all the 
facts contained in the canonical Gospels, and used them as 
Scripture For, in spite of his peculiar opinions, the testimony of 
Basilides to our ‘acknowledged’ books 15 comprehensive and 
clear In the few pages of his writings which remain there are 
certain references to the Gospels of St Matthew, St Luke, and 
St John,” etc Now, such representations as these, made in 


* Eusebus, H ΖΦ, ιν 7, 8,9 

* Grabe, δόμος Patr,u,p 39 ff, 65 ff 

3H E,w 7 4 Wann widen,u s w,p διῇ 

5 These names are, of course, pure mventions of Dr Westcott’s fancy 

° On the Canon, p 255 f [Since these remarks were first made, Dr 
Westcott has somewhat enlarged his account of Basilides, but we still consider 
that his treatment of the subject 15 deceptive and incomplete 7 
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the absence of any eaplanation of the facts, or any statement of 
the reasons fo1 such unqualified asseitions, and totally ignormg 
the whole of the discussion with regard to the supposed quota- 
tions of Basilides in the work commonly ascribed to Hippolytus, 
and the adverse results of learned criticism, must be condemned 
as only calculated to mislead readtrs unacquainted with the 
facts of the case 

We know from the evidence of antiquity that Basilides made 
use of a Gospel, written by himself, 1t 1s said, but certainly called 
after his own name* An attempt has been made to explain this 
by suggesting that perhaps the work mentioned by Agrippa Casto1 
may have been mistaken ἴοι a Gospel , but the fragments of that 
work which are still extant? are of a character which precludes the 
possibility that any writing of which they formed a part could have 
been considered a Gospel Various opinions have been expressed 
as to the exact nature of the Gospel of Basilides Neander affirmed 
it to be the Gospel according to the Hebrews which he brought 
from Syria to Egypt ,3 whilst Schneckenbuiger held it to be the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians+ Otheis believe it to have at 
»least been based upon one or other of these Gospels Theie 
seems most reason for the hypothesis that it was a fom of 
thee Gospel according to the Hebrews which was so generally 
In use 

Returning to the passage already quoted, in which Eusebius 
states, on the authority of Aggrippa Castor, whose works are no 
longer extant, that Basilides had composed a work in twenty-four 
books on the Gospel (τὸ εὐαγγέλιον), and to the unwarrantable 
inference that this must have been a work on ow four Gospels, 
we must add that, so far from deiving his doctrines from our 
Gospels or other New Testament writings, or acknowledging their 
authority, Basilides professed that he received his knowledge of 
*the truth from Glaucias, “ the inte:pieter of Peter,” whose disciple 
he claimed to be,5 and thus practically sets Gospels aside and 
prefers tradition Basilides also claimed to have received from a 
certam Matthias the report of private discourses which he had 
heard from the Saviour for his special instruction® Agrippa 
Castor further stated, according to Eusebuus, that in his ἐξηγητικά 


* Ausius furt et Basrledes sci rbere Evangelium et suo wlud nomine tetulare 
Ongen, Hom 2 22 Lucam Ausus est etiam Basthdes Evangelium scrrbere 
quod dicetur secundum Baseldem Ambros, Comment wm Luc Proem 
Hieron , Pref 22 Matt 

5 Grabe, Spzez/ Patr,u, p 39 ff, 65 ff , Clemens Al, Strom ,1v 12 

3 Gnost Syst, p 84, cf K G, 1843,1,p 709,anm 2 

4 πὸ ad Ev ὦ Ae gyft , 1834 

5 Clem Al, Sé#vom , vu 17, ὃ τοῦ 

ὸ Hippolytus, Refec Omn Her, vu 20, ed Duncker et Schneidewm, 
1559 
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Basilides named for himself, as prophets, Barcabbas and Barcoph 
(Parchor'), as well as invented others who never existed, and 
claimed then authouty for his doctrmes? With regard to all 
this Dr Westcott writes “ Since Basilides hved on the verge of 
the apostolic times, 1t 1s not surprising that he made use of other 
sources of Christian doctiine besides the canonical books The 
behef in Divine Inspnation was still fresh and real,”3 ete It 1s 
apparent, however, that Basilides, in basing his doctrines upon 
tradition and upon these apocryphal books as inspired, and in 
having a special Gospel called after his own name, which, there- « 
fore, he clearly adopts as the exponent of his ideas of Christian 
truth, completely ignores the canonical Gospels, and not only 
does not offer any evidence for their existence, but proves, on the 
contrary, that he did not recognise any such works as of authority 
There 15 no ground, therefore, for Tischendorf’s assumption that 
the commentary of Basilides “on the Gospel” was written upon 
our Gospels, but that 1dea 1s negatived in the strongest way by all 
the facts of the case The perfectly simple imterpretation of the 
statement 15 that long ago suggested by Valesius,4 that the Com- 
mentary of Basilides was composed upon his own Gospel, whether. 
it was the Gospel according to the Hebrews or the Egyptians 
Moreovei, 1t must be borne in mind that Basilides used the 
word “Gospel” in a peculiar sense Huppolytus, in the work 
usually ascribed to him, witing of the Basilidians and describing 
their doctrines, says ‘“ When therefore it was necessary, he (?) 
says, that we, the children of God, should be revealed, in 
expectation of whose revelation, he says, the creation groaned and 
travailed, the Gospel came into the world, and passed through 
every principality and power and dominion, and every name that 1s 
named,” etc ‘‘ The Gospel, therefore, came first from the Sonship, 
he says, thiough the Son, sitting by the Archon, to the Archon, 
and the Archon learnt that he was not the God of all things, but‘ 
begotten,”5 etc ‘The Gospel, according to them, is the know- 
ledge of supramundane matters,”© etc This may not be very 
intelligible, but it 1s sufficient to show that “the Gospel” ina 
technical sense? formed a very important part of the system of 
Basilides Now, there is nothing whatever to show that the 
twenty-four books which he composed “on the Gospel” were not 


* Isidorus, his son and disciple, wrote a commentary on the prophecy of 
Parchor (Clem Al, Stsom, vi 6, § 53), n which he further refers to the 
** prophecy of Cham ” 


* Euseb, H Z£,1v 7 3 On the Canon, p 255 
4 Cf Fabricms, Cod Apocs N 7',1,p 343, not m 
5 /6, vu 26, cf 27, etc 6 7ό,νι 27 


7 Dr Westcott admits this technical use of the word, of course (Ov ‘he 
Canon, p 255 f, note 4) 
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in elucidation of the Gospel as technically understood by him, 
illustrated by extracts fiom his own special Gospel and from the 
tradition handed down to him by Glaucias and Matthias 

The emphatic assertion of D: Westcott, that Basilides “admitted 
the histonc truth of all the facts contamed in the canonical 
Gospels,” 1s based solely upon the following sentence of the work 
attributed to Hippolytus “Jesus, however, was generated 
according to these (followers of Basilides), as we have already said ? 
But when the generation which has already been declared had 
taken place, all things regaiding the Sayiour, according to them, 
occurred in like manne: as they have been wntten in the 
Gospel”? There are, however, several important points to be 
borne in mind im reference to this passage The statement in 
question 15 not made in connection with Basildes himself, but 
distinctly m reference to his followers, of whom there were many 
m the time of Hippolytus and long after him Τὶ 1s, moreover, a 
general observation, the accuracy of which we have no means of 
testing, and upon the correctness of which there is no special 
reason to rely ‘The remark, made at the beginning of the 
»third century, that the followers of Basildes believed that the 
actual events of the life of Jesus occurred in the way in which 
the, have been wntten im the Gospels, 1s no pioof that 
either they or Basildes used or admitted the authonty of our 
Gospels ‘The exclusive use by any one of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, for mstance, would be perfectly consistent with 
the statement No one who considers what 1s known of that 
Gospel, or who thinks of the use made of 1t 1n the first half of the 
second century by perfectly orthodox Fathers, can doubt this 
The passage 1s, therefore, of no weight as evidence for the use of 
our Gospels Dr Westcott himself admits that in the eatant 
fragments of Isidorus, the son and disciple of Basilides, who 
* maintained the doctrines of his father,” he has “noticed nothing 
bearing on the books of the New Testament ”3 On the supposi- 
tion that Basilides actually wrote a Commentary on our Gospels, 
and used them as Scripture, it 1s indeed passing strange that we 
have so little evidence on the point 

We must now examine in detail all of the quotations, and 
they are few, alleged to show the use of our Gospels, and we 
shall commence with those of Tischendorf The first passage 
which he points out is found in the Stvomata of Clement of 
Alexandria ‘Tischendorf guards himself, in reference to these 
quotations, by merely speaking of them as “ Basilidian” (Basth- 


᾿ He refers to 1 mystical account of the incarnation 
* Wippolytus, Ref Omn Her, vu 27 
3 On the Canon, p 257 
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dianisch),? but it might have been more frank to have stated 
clearly that Clement distinctly assigns the quotation to the 
followeis of Basilides (ot δὲ ὁπὸ Ἰβασιλείδου),2 and not to Basilides 
himself3. The supposed quotation, therefore, even if traced 
to ou: Gospels, could not prove anything 1n regard to Basilides 
The passage itself, compwed with the parallel in Matt an 
II, 12, 15 as follows 


STROM ΠΙ 1, &1 MATT NIN 11, 12 
They say the Lord answered All ν 11 But he said untothem All 
men cannot receive this ΒΊΣ ing men cannot receive this siying, but 
only they to whom 1t 1s given 
Foi there are some who «re eunuchs v 12 For there are eunuchs which 
fiom bnth, others by constraint were so born from their mother’s womb 


and there ire eunuchs which were mide 
eunuchs by men, etc 

Ou πάντες χωροῦσι τὸν λόγον τοῦτον, 
an οἷς δέδοται εἰσὶν yap ευνοῦχοι 
οἰτινες ἐι ἐοιλίας μητρὸς ἐγεννήθησαν 
οὕτως, ταὶ εἰσὶν εὐνοῦχοι οιτινες Evvov 
\ χίσθησαν ὑπὸ τῶν ανθρώπων, κτ ὰ 


Ov πάντες χωροῦσι τὸν λόγο» τοῦτον, 
εἰσὶ γὰρ εὐνοῦχοι, οἱ μὲν ἐκ γενετῆς, οἱ 
δὲ ἐξ ἀνάγκης 


Now, this passage, 1n its affinity to, and material variation from, our « 
fist Gospel, might be quoted as evidence for the use of another 
Gospel, but 1t cannot 1easonably be cited as evidence for the«use 
of Matthew Apologists, in their anvety to grasp at the faintest 
analogies as testimony, seem altogether to ignore the history of the 
creation of written Gospels, and to forget the existence of the 
πολλοί of Luke 
The next passage referred to by Tischendorf¢ 1s one quoted by 

Epiphanius,5 which we subjom in contrast with the parallel in 
Matt vu 6 


TIER , λιν 5 MATT vil 6 
And therefore he said ς 
Cast not ye peails before swine, Give not thit which 1s holy unto 
neither give that which 1s holy unto | dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before 
dogs swine, lest they trample them undei 
their feet, and turn again and rend 
you 
Mh Badnre τοὺς μαργαρίτας ἔμπροσ- My δῶτε τὸ ἄγιον τοῖς κυσίν, μηδὲ 
θεν τῶν χοίρων, μηδὲ δότε τὸ ἅγιον τοῖς | βάλητε τοὺς μαργαρίτας υμῶν ἔμπροσ- 
κυσί θεν τῶν χοίρων, κτλ 


Fete, agam, the vauation im order 15 just what one might have 
expected from the use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews or 
a similar work, and there is no indication that the passage did 


* Wann Wurden, us wy,p 51 2 Strom m 1, § 1 
3 Dr Westcott does not refer to this quotation at all 
4 Wann Wiiden,u ss w,p 51 5 Her ,x»xn1v 5, Pp 72 
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not end here, without the continuation of our first Synoptic What 
1s still more important, although Tischendorf does not mention 
the fact, nor otherwise hit a doubt than by introducing this 
quotation also as “ Basilidianisch,” instead of directly ascribing it 
to Basilides himself, this passage 1s not attributed by Epiphanius 
to that heretic It 1s introduced mo the section of his work 
directed against the Basilidians, but he uses, like Clement, the 
indefinite φησί, and as, in dealing with all these heresies, there 1s 
continual interchange of reference to the head and the later 
followers, there 1s no certainty who 1s refei1ed to in these quota- 
tions, and, 1n this instance, nothing to indicate that this passage 
is ascribed to Basilides himself His name 15 mentioned im the 
first line of the first chapter of this “heresy,” but not again before 
this φησί occuisin chapter v Tischendorf does not claim any othe: 
quotations 
Dr Westcott states “In the few pages of his (Basilides’) 
writings which remain there are certain references to the Gospels 
of St Matthew, St Luke,” etc One might suppose from this 
that the “certam” references occurred in actual extiacts made 
from his works, and that the quotations, therefore, appeared set in a 
context of his own words This impression 15 strengthened when 
we read as an introduction to the instances ‘The following 
examples will be sufficient to show his method of quotation ”? 
The fact is, however, that these examples are found in the work of 
Hippolytus, in an epitome of the views of the school by that 
writer himself, with nothing more definite than a subjectless φησί 
to indicate who 1s referred to The only examples Dr Westcott 
can give of these ‘certain references” to our first and third 
Synoptics do not show his “method of quotation” to much 
advantage ‘The first 1s not a quotation at all, but a mere reference 
to the Magi and the Star “ But that everything, he says (φησί), 
' has its own seasons, the Saviour sufficiently teaches when he says 
and the Magi having seen the star,”3 etc This, of course, 
Dr Westcott considers a reference to Matt n 1, 2, but we need 
scarcely point out that this falls to the ground instantly if it be 
admitted, as it must be, that the Star and the Magi may have 
been mentioned in other Gospels than the first Synoptic We 
have already seen, when examining the evidence of Justin, that 
this is the case The only quotation asserted to be taken from 
Luke is the phrase “The Holy Spuit shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee,”4 which agrees 
with Luke 1*35 This again is introduced by Hippolytus with 
another subjectless ‘he says,” and, apart from the unceitainty as 


* On the Canon, Ὁ 256 53. J6,p 256, note 3 
3 Hippolytus, Ref Omn Hai ,vn 27 4 J6,vn 26 
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to who “he” 1s, this 1s very unsatisfactory evidence as to the form 
of the quotation in the original text, for 1t may easily have been 
corrected by Huppolytus, consciously or unconsciously, in the 
course of transfer to his pages We have already met with this 
passage as quoted by Justin from a Gospel different from ours 

As we have stated, however, none of the quotations which 
we have considered are directly referred to Basihdes himself, 
but they are all introduced by the utterly vague expression, “he 
says” (φησί), without any subject accompanying the verb Now, 
it is admitted that writers of the time of Hippolytus, and notably , 
Hippolytus himself, made use of the name of the founder of a 
sect to represent the whole of his school, and applied to him, 
apparently, quotations taken from unknown and later followers 
The passages which he cites, therefore, and which appear to 
indicate the use of Gospels, instead of being extracted from the 
works of the founder himself, in all probability were taken 
from writings of Gnostics of his own time Dr Westcott 
admits the possibility of this, in writing of othe: early heretics 
He says ‘‘The evidence that has been collected from the 
documents of these primitive sects 1s necessarily somewhat vague , 
It would be more satisfactory to hnow the exact position of their 
authors, and the precise date of their being composed _ It 1s yust 
possible that Hippolytus made use of wntings which were current 
in his own time without further examination, and transferred to 
the apostolic age forms of thought and expression which had been 
the growth of two, or even of three, generations”? So much as 
to the reliance to be placed on the work asciibed ἰο΄ Hippolytus 
It 15 certain, for instance, that, 1n writing of the sect of Naaseni 
and Ophites, Hippolytus perpetually quotes passages from the 
writings of the school, with the mdefinite φησί, as he likewise 
does in dealing with the Peratici,3 and Docete,4 no individual 
autho. being named, yet he evidently quotes various writers, ‘ 
passing from one to another without explanation, and making use 
of the same unvarying φησί In one place,5 where he has “the 
Greeks say” (φασὶν ot “EXAAnves), he gives, without further 
indication, a quotation from Pindar® A still more apt instance 
of his method 15 that pointed out by Volkmar,7 where Hippolytus, 
writing of “‘Marcion, or some one of his hounds,” uses, without 
further explanation, the subjectless φησί to mtioduce matter from 
the later followers of Marcion® Now, with regard to Basihdes, 


* On the Canon, p 252 * Hippolytus, Ref Onn Her ,v 6 ff 
3 7ὁ,ν 16,17 4 70, vm 9, 10 5 7 ,ν 7 
ὁ Hippol, Ref Omn Her ed Duncler et Schnerdewin not im loc, 


P 134 
7 Theol Jahrb , 1854, p 108 ff., Der Wisprun 70 
8 Hippolytus, Ref Onn Hai ΝῊ 30 re 
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Hippolytus directly refers not only to the heretic chief, but also 
to his disciple Isidorus and all their followers (καὶ ᾿Ισίδωρος καὶ 
πᾶς ὁ τούτων yopds), and then proceeds to use the indefinite 
(Ἢρ says,” mterspersed with references in the plural to these 
heretics, exhibiting the same careless method of quotation, and 
leaving complete uncertainty as ¢o the speaker’s identity 
On the othe: hand, it has been demonstrated by Mhlgenfeld 
that the gnosticism ascribed to Basilides by Huppolytus, in 
connection with these quotations, 1s of a much later and 
more developed type than that which Basilides himself held,? 
as shown in the actual fragments of his own writings which 
are still extant, and as reported by Irenzeus,3 Clement of 
Alexandnia,4 and the work Adversus omnes Hezeses, annexed to 
the Presc:ipto Hereticorum of Tertullian, which 15 considered to 
be the epitome of an earlier work of Huppolytus The fact 
probably is that Hippolytus denved his views of the doctrines of 
Basilides from the writings of his later followers, and from them 
made the quotations which are attributed to the founder of the 
school In any case there is no ground for referring these 
» quotations with an indefinite φησί to Basilides himself 

Of all this there is not a word from Dr Westcott,5 but he 
ventures to speak of “the testimony of Basilides to our ‘ acknow- 
ledged’ books,” as ‘‘comprehensive and clear”® We have seen, 
however, that the passages referred to have no weight whatever as 
evidence for the use of our Synoptics The formule (as τὸ 
εἰρημένον to that compared with Luke1 35, and ὡς γέγραπται, 
ἡ γραφή with references compared with some of the Epistles) 
which accompany these quotations, and to which Dr Westcott 
points as an indication that the New Testament writings were 
already recognised as Holy Scripture,7 need no special attention, 
because, as 1t cannot be shown that the expressions were used by 
*Basildes himself, they do not come mto question If any- 
thing were required to complete the evidence that these quota- 
tions are not from the works of Basilides himself, but from 
later writings by his followers, it would be the use of such formule, 
for, as the writings of pseudo-Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, 
Papias, Hegesippus, and others of the Fathers, in several ways 
positively demonstrate, the New Testament writings were not 


* Hippolytus, τό, vu 20, cf 22 

* Hilgenfeld, Zheol Jahrb , 1856, p 86 ff, 786 ff , Die γι Apok , 1857, 
p 287 ff , Zeetscho woss Theol , 1862, p 452 ff , 1878, p 228 Ε΄ 

3 Adv Her ,. 24 4 Stromata, vi 3 

5 And very little from Tischendorf [In the 4th ed of his work, Dr West- 
cott has added some observations regarding these subjectless quotations, but 
still most inadequately states the case | 

© On the Canon, p 256 71b6,p 256 
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admitted, even amongst orthodox Fathers, to the rank of Holy 
Scripture until a very much later period 


Much of what has been said with regard to the claim which 15 
Jaid to Basilides by some apologists as a witness for the Gospels 
and the existence of a NeweTestament Canon, and the manner in 
which that claim 15 advanced, likewise applies to Valentinus, 
another Gnostic leader, who, about the year 140, came from 
Alexandria to Rome, and flourished till about aD 1607 Very 
little remains of the writings of this Gnostic, and we gain our 
only knowledge of them from a few short quotations in the works 
of Clement of Alexandna, and some doubtful fragments pre- 
served by others We shall presently have occasion to refer 
directly to these, and need not here more particularly mention 
them 

Tischendorf, the self-constituted modern Defensor fidez,? asserts, 
with an assurance which can scarcely be characterised otherwise 
than as an unpardonable calculation upon the ignorance of his 
readers, that Valentinus used the whole of our four canonical 
Gospels To do him full justice we shall, as much as possible, , 
give his own words , and, although we set aside systematically all 
discussion regarding the fourth Gospel for separate treatment 
hereafter, we must, in order to convey the full sense of Dr 
Tischendorf’s proceeding, commence with a sentence regarding 
that Gospel Referring to a statement of Irenzeus, that the 
followers of Valentinus made use of the fourth Gospel, Tischen- 
dorf continues ‘“ Hippolytus confirms and completes the state- 
ment of Irenzeus, for he quotes several expressions of John, which 
Valentinus employed This most clearly occurs in the case of 
John x 8, for Hippolytus writes ‘ Because the prophets and the 
law, according to the doctine of Valentinus, were only filled 
with a subordinate and foolish spint, Valentinus says On‘ 
account of this, the Saviour says All who came _ before 
me were thieves and robbers’”3 Now this, to begin with, 
1s a practical falsification of the text of the Philosophumena, 
which reads _ ‘ Therefore, all the Prophets and the Law spoke 
under the influence of the Demuurge, a foolish God, he says, (they 


* Treneus, Adv Her, 4, §3, Eusebius, HY Z,1v 11 
* Hilgenfeld, Zeztschr wiss Theol , 1865, p 329 


3 “Die Angabe des henaus bestar kt und vervollstandigt Hippolytus, denn et 
fuhot ecnzelne Johannersche Ausspruche an, welche Valentin benutet hat Am 
deutlchsten geschieht di&® mit Joh x 8, denn Hippolytus schiewbt Wel die 
Propheten und das Gesetz, nach Valentens Lehre, nis von emnem unter geo d- 
neten und thorechten Geeste erfullt waren, so sagt Valentin Eben deshalb 
Sprecht der Ex loser Alle dre voi mai gekommen sind, sind Diebe und Mor der 
gewesen” Wannwinden,us w,p 44 
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themselves being) foolish, knowing nothing On this account, he 
says, the Saviour saith All who came before me,” etc? There 1s 
no mention of the name of Valentius in the passage, and, 
as we shall presently show, there 1s no dnect reference in the 
whole chapter to Valentinus himself The imtroduction of his 
name in this manne: mto the text, wishout a word of explanation, 
is highly reprehensible It 1s tiue that m a note Tischendorf 
gives a closet translation of the passage, without, however, any 
explanation , and here again he adds, in parenthesis to the “says 
he,” “namely, Valentinus” Such a note, however, which would 
probably be unread by a majority of readers, does not rectify the 
impression conveyed by so positive and emphatic an assertion as 15 
conveyed by the alteration in the text 

Tischendorf continues ‘And as the Gospel of John, so also 
were the othe: Gospels used by Valentinus According to the 
statement of Irenzeus (I 7, § 4), he found the said subordinate 
spirit which he calls Demiurge, Masterwoike1, emblematically 
represented by the Centurion of Capernaum (Matt vi 9, 
Luke vu 8), in the dead and resuscitated daughter of Jairus, 
when twelve years old (Luke vi 41), he 1ecogmsed a symbol of 
his ‘Wisdom’ (Achamoth), the mother of the Masterworker 
(I. 8, § 2), mn hke manner, he saw represented in the history of 
the woman who had suffered twelve years from the bloody issue, 
and was cured by the Lord (Matt 1, 20), the sufferings and 
salvation of his twelfth pnmutive spirit (Aeon) (I 3, ὃ 3), the 
expression of the Lord (Matt v 18) on the numerical value of the 
iota (‘the smallest letter’) he applied to his ten eons in repose ”? 
Now, in every instance where Tischendorf here speaks of Valentinus 
by the smgular ‘‘he,” Irenzeus uses the plural “they,” referring 
not to the original founder of the sect, but to his followers in his 
own day, and the text 1s thus again in every instance falsified by 
the pious zeal of the apologist In the case of the Centurion 
“they say” (λέγουσι) that he is the Demuurge ,3 “ they declaie” 
(διηγοῦνται) that the daughter of Jairus is the type of Achamoth ,4 
“they say” (λέγουσι) that the apostasy of Judas points to the 
passion in connection with the twelfth zon, and also the fact that 
Jesus suffered in the twelfth month after his baptism, for they 
will have it (βούλονται) that he only preached for one year The 
case of the woman with the bloody issue for twelve years, and the 
power which went forth from the Son to heal her, “they will have 
to be Horos "(εἶναι δὲ ταύτην τὸν “Opov θέλουσιν) 5 In like manner 
they assert that the ten cons are indicated (σημαίνεσθαι λέγουσι) 


* Hippolytus, Ref Omn Hai ,v1 35 * Wann wiusden,u sw,p 44 
3 Treneeus, ὧν Her ,1 7,§ 4 4 1b, Adv Ha ,1 8,§2 
° 16,1 3,8 3 
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by the letter “iota,” mentioned in the Saviour’s expres- 
sion, Matt v 1.8: At the end of these and numerous other 
similar references to this chapter to New ‘Testament expres- 
sions and passages, Irenzeus says “Thus they interpret,” etc 
(ἑρμηνεύουσιν εἰρῆσθαι) The plural “ They” 1s employed 
throughout ‘ 

Tischendorf proceeds to give the answer to his statemeut which 
1s supposed to be made by objectors “They say all that has 
reference to the Gospel of John was not advanced by Valentinus 
himself, but by his disciples And in fact, in Irenzeus, ‘they the 
Valentinians—say,’ occurs much oftener than ‘he Valentinus 
says’ But who 1s there so sapient as to draw the line between 
what the master alone says, and that which the disciples state 
without in the least repeating the master?”3 Tischendorf solves 
the difficulty by referrmg everything imdiscriminately to the 
master Now, in reply to these observations, we must remark, in 
the first place, that the admission here made by ‘lischendorf, that 
Irenzeus much more often uses “they say” than “he says” 1s 
still quite disingenuous, inasmuch as invariably, and without 
exception, Irenzeus uses the plural in connection with the texts 
m question Secondly, it 15 quite obvious that a Gnostic writing 
about AD 185-195 was likely to use arguments which were 
never thought of by a Gnostic writing at the middle of the 
century At the end of the century the writings of the New 
Testament had acquired consideration and authonty, and Gnostic 
wiiters had therefore ἃ 1eason to refer to them, and to endeavour 
to show that they supported their peculiar views, which did not 
exist at all at the time when Valentinus propounded his system 
Tischendorf, however, cannot be allowed the benefit even of such 
a doubt as he insinuates, as to what belongs to the master and 
what to the followers Such doubtful testimony could not 
establish anything, but it 1s in point of fact also totally excluded 
by the statements of Irenzeus himself 

In the preface to the first book of his great work, Irenzeus 
clearly states the motives and objects for which he writes He 
says “1 considered it necessary, having read the commentaries 
(ὑπομνήμασι) of the disciples of Valentinus, as they call them- 
selves, and having had personal intercourse with some of them 
and acquired full knowledge of their opinions, to unfold to thee,” 
etc, and he goes on to say that he intends to set forth “ the 
opinions of those who are zozw teaching heresy, I speak particu- 
larly of the followers of Ptolemeus, whose system 15 an offshoot 
of the school of Valentinus”4 Nothing could be more explicit 


* /6,1 3,§2 7 16,1 3,84 3 Wann widen, us w,p 45 
4 Treneeus, Adv Har Pief,1, ὃ 2 
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than this statement that Irenaeus neither intended nor pretended 
to write upon the works of Valentinus himself, but upon the 
commentaries of his followers of his own time, with some of whom 
he had had personal imtercourse, and that the system which he 
intended to attach was that actually bemg taught in his day by 
Ptolemus and his school, the offshoat from Valentinus ΑἸ] the 
quotations to which ‘Tischendorf refers are made within a few 
pages of this explicit declaration Immediately after the passage 
about the Centurion, he says, “such 1s their system” (τοιαύτης 
δὲ τῆς ὑποθέσεως αὐτῶν οἵσης), and three lines below he states 
that they dere thar views from unwritten sources (ἐξ ἀγράφων 
avayuwenorres)' ‘The first dircet reference to Valentinus does 
not occur until after these quotations, and 1s for the purpose of 
showing the variation of opinion of his followers He says “Let 
us now see the uncertain opmions of these heretics, for there are 
two or three of them, how they do not speak althe of the same 
things, but contradict one another in facts and names” Then 
he conunues ‘For the first of them, Valentinus, having derived 
his principles from the so called Gnostic heresy, and adapted them 
to the peculiar character of Ins school, declared this,” ete? And 
after a brief description of his system, in which no Scripture 
allusion occurs, he goes on to compare the views of the rest, and 
m chap an he returns to Ptolemeus and his followers (*O 
ΤΙτολεμαῖος, καὶ οἱ σὺν αὐτῷ κτλ 

In the preface to Book 11. he again says that he has been 
exposing the falsity of the followers of Valentinus (gu: sunt a 
Valentino), and will proceed to establish what he has advanced , 
and everywhere he uses the plural “ they,” with occasional direct 
references to the followers of Valentinus (gue sunt a Valentino) 3 
The same course 1s adopted in Book II]. the plural being 
systematically used, and the same distinct definition introduced at 


“intervals 4 And agam, in the preface to Book LV , he recaprtulates 


that the preceding books had been written against these, “gue sunt 
a Valentino” (§ 2) In fact, it would almost be impossible for any 
writer more frequently and emphatically to show that he 1s not, 
as he began by declarmg, dealing with the founder of the school 
himself, but with his followers living and teaching at the time at 
which he wrote 

Dr Westcott, with whose system of positively enunctating 
unsupported and controveited statements we are already acquainted, 
1s only slightly outstripped by the German apologist im his 


Σ Treneus, Adv Hie ,1 8, § 1 7 7b,1 11, §1 

3 As, for mstancc, 11 16, ὃ 4 

4 For instance, ‘ Seeandum autem cos gue sunt a Valentino) m 11, § 2 
* Secundum autem rllos,” § 3, ‘ab omurbus illos,? 84. “Αἴ autem que stunt 
a Valentino,” etc ,§ 7,16, §9, οἷς 
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musrepiesentation of the evidence of Valentinus It must be stated, 
however, that, achnowledging, as no doubt he does, that Irenzeus 
never 1efers to Valentinus himself, Dr Westcott passes ove: in 
complete silence the supposed references upon which Tischendorf 
1elies as his only evidence for the use of the Synoptics by that 
Gnostic He, however, makes the following extraordinary state- 
ment regarding Valentinus ‘ The fragments of his witings which 
remain show the same natural and trustful use of Scripture as 
other Christian works of the same period, and there is no 
diversity of character in this respect between the quotations given « 
in Hippolytus and those found in Clement of Alexandria He 
cites the Epistle to the Ephesians as ‘Scripture,’ and refers clearly 
to the Gospels of St Matthew, St Luke, and St John, to the 
Epistles to the Romans,”! etc 

We shall now give the passages which he poimts out m support 
of these assertions? The first two are said to occur in the δὲν omata 
of the Alexandnan Clement, who professes to quote the very 
words of a letter of Valcntinus to certam people regarding the 
passions, which are called by the followers of Basildes “ the 
appendages of the soul” The passage is as follows “ But one « 
only 1s good, whose presence is the manifestation through the 
Son, and through Him alone will the heart be enabled to becone 
pure, by the expulsion of every evil spit from the heart Yor 
many spirits dwelling in it do not allow it to be pure, but each of 
them, while in diverse parts they riot there in unseemly lusts, 
performs its own works And, it seems to me, the heart is 
somewhat like an inn — For that, also, 1s both bored and dug into, 
and often filled with the oidure of men, who abide there 1m revelry, 
and bestow not one single thought upon the place, seeing it 15 the 
property of another And in such wise 15. it with the heart, so 
long as no thought 1s given to it, being impure, and the dwelling- 
place of many demons, but as soon as the alone good Father has‘ 
visited it, 1t 1s sanctified and shines through with light, and the 


τ On the Canon, p 259f [In the 4th ed of his work, published since the 
above remarks were made, Dr Westcott has modified or withdrawn his asser 
tions regarding Valentinus As we cannot well omit the above passage, it 15 
right to state that the lmes quoted now read ‘‘ The few unquestionable 
fragments of Valentinus contain but little which points to pissages of Scripture 
If it were clear that the anonymous quotations in Hippolytus were derived 
from Valentinus himself, the hst would be much enlarged, and include a citation 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians as ‘ Scripture,’ and clear references to the Gos 
pels of St Lukeand St John, to 1 Corimthians, perhaps also to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the first Epistle of St John” (p 295f) Inanote he adds 
‘* But a fresh and careful examination of the whole section of Hippolytus makes 
me feel that the evidence 1s so uncertain that I cannot be sure im this case, as 
in the case of Basilides, that Hippolytus 1s quoting the words of the Founder” 
(p 295,n 5) Under these circumstances, the statements even in the amended 
edition present many curious feitures 5. Ib, p 260, note 2 
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possessor of such a heart becomes so blessed that he shall see 
God”: According to Dr Westcott, this passage contains two of 
the ‘clea: references” to our Gospels upon which he bases his 
statement namely, to Matt v 8 and to Matt xix 17 
Now, it 1s clear that there 1s no actual quotation fiom any 
evangelical work in this passage from the Epistle of Valentinus, 
and the utmost for which the most zealous apologist could contend 
1s that there 1s a slight similarity with some words in the Gospel, 
and Dr Westcott himself does not ventuie to call them more 
than “references” That such distant comcidences should be 
quoted as evidence for the use of the first Gospel shows how weak 
is his case At best such vague allusions could not prove any- 
thing , but when the passages to which 1eference 1s supposed to 
be made are examined, it will be apparent that nothing could be 
more unfounded or arbitiary than the claim of reference specially 
to our Gospel, to the exclusion of other Gospels then existing, 
which, to our knowledge, contained both passages We may, 
indeed, go still further, and affirm that, 1f these coincidences are 
references to any Gospel at all, that Gospel 1s not the canonical, 
» but one different from it 
The first reference alluded to consists of the following two 
phrases “But one only is good (ets δέ ἐστιν ἀγαθός) the 
alone good Father” (ὁ μόνος ἀγαθὸς πατήρ) This 15 compared 
with Matt xix 17? “ Why askest thou me concerning good ? 
there is one that 1s good” (ets ἐστιν 6 dyads)3 Now, the 
passage in the epistle, if a reference to any parallel episode, such 
as Matt xix 17, mdicates, with certainty, the reading “One 19 
good, the Father” (εἷς ἐστιν ἀγαθὸς ὁ πατήρ), Thete is no such 
reading in any of our Gospels But, although this reading does 
not exist in any of the canonical Gospels, 1t 1s well known that 1t 
did exist in uncanonical Gospels no longer extant, and that the 
*passage was one upon which various sects of so-called heretics 
laid great stress Irenzeus quotes it as one of the texts to which 
the Marcosians, who made use of apocryphal Gospels,+ and 
notably of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, gave a different 
colouring εἷς ἐστιν ἀγαθὸς, 6 πατήρ Epiphanius also quotes 
this reading as one of the variations of the Marcionites εἷς 
ἐστιν ἀγαθὸς, ὁ θεὸς, ὁ πατήρό Ongen likewise remarks that 
this passage 15 misused by some heretics “ Velut proprie στό 


τ Clem, Al Strom, 20, § 114 

5. Westcott, Ov the Canon, Ὁ 260, note 2 

3 Mark 3 18 and Luke xvm 18 are linguistically moe distant ‘* Why 
callest thou me good? There 1s none good but God only ” οὐδεὶς ἀγαθὸς ef 
μὴ els ὁ θεός 

4 Adv Hai ,1 20, 81 5 16,1 20,§2 

6 Epiphanius, Her, xlu , Schol L ea Pet, p 339 
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datum scutum putant (heretic) quod dixtt Dominus in Evangeho 
Nemo bonus nist unus Deus pater”* Justin Martyr quotes the 
same reading from a source different from our Gospels, εἷς ἐστιν 
ἀγαθὸς ὁ πατήρ pov, κτλ," and in agreement with the repeated 
similar readings of the Clementine Homilies, which likewise derived 
it from an extra canonical source, 6 γὰρ ἀγαθὸς ets ἐστιν, ὁ πατήρ 3 
The use of a similar expression by Clement of Alexandria,‘ as well 
as by Origen, only serves to prove the existence of the reading in 
extinct Gospels, although it 1s not found in any MS of any of 
our Gospels 

The second of the supposed references is more diffuse ‘‘One 
1s good, and through him alone will the heart be enabled to 
become pure (ἡ καρδία καθαρὰ γενέσθαι) but when the 
alone good Father has visited it, 1t 1s sanctified and shines through 
with light, and the possessor of such a heart becomes so blessed 
that he shall see God” (aat οὕτω μακαρίζεται ὁ ἔχων τὴν 
τοιαύτην καρδίαν, ὅτι ὄψεται τὸν θεόν) This 1s compareds 
with Matt v 8 “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God” (μακάριοι of καθαροὶ τῇ καρδίᾳ, ὅτι αὐτοὶ τὸν θεὸν ὀψονται) 
It might be argued that this 15 quite as much a reference to, 
Psalm xa1v 3-6 asto Matt v 8, but even if treated as a reference 
to the Sermon on the Mount, nothing 1s more certain than the fact 
that this discourse had its place in much older forms of the 
Gospel than ou present canonical Gospels, and that it formed 
part of the Gospel according to the Hebrews and other evangelical 
writings in circulation in the early Church Such a reference as 
this 1s absolutely worthless as evidence of special acquaintance 
with our first Synoptic ὅ 

Tischendorf does not appeal at all to these supposed references 
contained in the passages preserved by Clement, but both the 
German and the English apologist join im relying upon the 
testimony of Hippolytus,7 with regard to the use of the Gospels: 


* De Principtts,1 2, 8 13, cf de Ovat, 15, Brhot ad Mat,7, Contia 
Cels,v 11, cf Gnesbach, Syd Crzt,u, pp 305, 349, 388 

2 dpol,1 τό 3 Hon, .vm 1, 3 

4 oodets ἀγαθὸς, el μὴ ὁ πατήρ μου κτλ (Pedag,1 8, ὃ 72, cf ὃ 74), εἷς 
αγαθὸς o πατήρ (Strom , Vv 10, ὃ 64) 

5 Westcott, Ow the Canon, p 260, note 2 

6 The supposed reference to the Ep to the Romans1 20, cf Clem Al, 
Strom jv 13, §§ 91,92, 1s much more distant than either of the preceding It 
1s not necessary for us to discuss it, but,as Dr Westcott merely gives references 
to all of the passages without quoting any of the words, a good strong assertion 
becomes a powerful argument, since few reiders have the means of verifying 
its correctness 

7 By a misprint, Dr Westcott ascribes all his references of Valentinus to the 
N T,, except three, to the extracts from his writings m the Stomata of 
Clement, although he should have indicated the work of Hippolytus Cf Oz 
the Canon, 1866, p 260, note 2 
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by Valentinus, although it must be admitted that the former does 
so with gieater fairness of treatment than Dr Westcott Tischen- 
dorf does refer to, and admit, some of the difficulties of the case, 
as we shall presently see, whilst Dr Westcott, as in the case of 
Basilides, boldly makes his assertion, and totally ignores all 
adverse facts The only Gospel reference which can be adduced 
even in the Piz/osophumena, exclusive of one asserted to be to the 
fouth Gospel, which will be separately considered hereafter, 1s 
advanced by Dr Westcott, fo. Tischendoif does not refer 
to it The passage is the same as one also imputed to 
Basihdes ‘The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee”, which happens to 
agree with the words in Luke 1 35, but, as we have seen in 
connection with Justin, there 1s good reason for concluding that 
the narrative to which it belongs was contained in other 
Gospels In this instance, however, the quotation 1s cared 
further and presents an important variation fiom the text of 
Luke ‘The Holy Spit shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the Highest shall overshadow thee, therefore the thing 
» begotten of thee shall be called holy”! (διὸ τὸ γεννώμενον ἐκ 
gov ἅγιον κληθήσετα) The reading of Luke ᾿ς “Therefore 
also the holy thing begotten shall be called the Son of God” 
(διὸ καὶ τὸ γεννώμενον ἅγιον κληθήσεται υἷος θεοῦ) It 1s 
probable that the passage referred to τὴ connection with the 
followers of Basilides may have ended in the same way as this, 
and been derived from the same source Nothing can be clearer 
than the fact that this quotation is not taken from our third 
Synoptic, inasmuch as there does not exist a single MS which 
contains such a passage 
We again come to the question Who really made the 
quotations which Huppolytus introduces so indefinitely? We 
“have already, in speaking of Basilides, pomted out the loose 
manner in which Hippolytus and other early wmiters, in dealing 
with different schools of heretics, differently quote the founder 
or his followers without indicating the precise person referred to 
This practice is particularly apparent in the work of Hippolytus 
when the followers of Valentinus are in question Tischendorf 
himself is obliged toadmitthis Heasks ‘‘ Eventhough it bealso 
incontestable that the author (Hippolytus) does not always sharply 
distinguish between the sect and the founder of the sect, does this 
apply to the present case >”? He denies that it does in the instance 
to which he refers, but he admits the general fact In the same 
way, another apologist, speaking of the fourth Gospel (and, as the 
use of that Gospel 15 maintained τη consequence of a quotation in 


* Hippolytus, ddv He , vi 35 5. Wann wuden,us w,p 46 
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the very same chapter as we are now considering, only a few lines 
higher up, both the third and fourth aie in the same position) 1s 
forced toadmit ‘‘The use of the Gospel of John by Valentinus 
cannot so certainly be proved fiom our refutation-wnting (the 
work of Hhippolytus) Certainly, mn the statement of these 
doctrines it gives abstracts, «hich contain an expression of John 
(x 8), and there cannot be any doubt that this is taken from some 
writing of the sect But the apologist, in his expressions regarding 
the Valentinian doctrines, does not not seem to confine himself 
to one and the same work, but to have alternately made use of 
different writings of the school, for which reason we cannot say 
anything as to the age of this quotation , and from this testimony, 
therefore, we merely have further confirmation that the Gospel 
was early? (?) used in the School of the Valentinians,”? ete Of all 
this not a word from Dr Westcott, who adheres to his system of 
bare assertion 

Now, we have already quoteds the opening sentence of Book 
VI 35 of the work ascribed to Hippoly tus, in which the quotation 
from John \ 8, referred to above, occurs, and ten limes further 
on, with another intermediate, and equally indefimte, ‘he says’ 
(Pyotr), occurs the supposed quotation from Luke 1 35, which, 
equally with that from the fourth Gospel, must, according «to 
Weizsacher, be abandoned as a quotation which can fairly be 
ascribed to Valentinus himself, whose name 1s not once mentioned 
in the whole chapter A few lines below the quotation, however 
a passage occurs which throws much hght upon the question 
After explaming the views of the Valentinians regarding the verse, 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee,” etc, the writer thus 
proceeds “ Regarding this there 1s among them (αὐτοῖς) a great 
question, a cause both of schism and dissension And hence 
their (αὐτῶν) teaching has become divided, and the one teaching, 


according to them (κατ᾽ αὐτούς), is called Eastern (ἀϊατολική), ‘ 


and the other Itahan They from Italy, of whom is Heracleon 
and Ptolemzeus, say (φασῶ that the body of Jesus was animal, 
and, on account of this, on the occasion of the baptism, the Holy 
Spirit, like a dove, came down that 1s, the Logos from the 
Mother above, Sophia and became joined to the animal, and 
raised him from the dead This, Ae says (φησῶ, 1s the declaration 
(τὸ εἰρημένον)" and here, be it observed, we come to another 
of the “clear references” which Dr Westcott ventures, deliberately 
and without a word of doubt, to attribute to Valentinus himself+ 


* Why early ” ? since Hippoly tus writes about 4 D 225 

* Weizsacher, Unters ub αἱ evang Gesch , 1864, p 234, cf Luthardt, Der 
Johann Urspr vert Ev , 1874, p δὃ8 8 

3 P 330, ‘‘ Therefore all the Prophets, οἷς 

4 Ox the Canon, p 260 [He no longer does so, see bich p 334,12 1] 
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“This, he says, 15 the declaiation ‘He who raised Christ from 
the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies,’? that 1s animal 
For the earth"has come under a curse ‘For dust, he says (φησῇ), 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return’? On the other hand, 
those from the East (of δ᾽ αὖ ἀπὸ τῆς ἀνατολῆς), of whom 1s 
Amonicus and Bardesanes, say (λέγογσιν) that the body of the 
Saviour was spiritual, for the Holy Spirit came upon Mary, that 15 
the Sophia and the power of the Highest,”3 etc 
In this passage we have a good illustiation of the mode in 
which the write: introduces his quotations with the subyectless 
“he says” Here he 1s conveying the divergent opinions of the 
two parties of Valentinians, and explaming the peculiar doctrines 
of the Italian school “οὗ whom is Heracleon and Ptolemzus,” 
and he suddenly departs from the plual “they” to quote the 
passage from Romans vin 11, 1n support of their views, with the 
singular “She says” Nothing can be more obvious than that ‘‘he” 
cannot possibly be Valentinus himself, for the schism 1s repre- 
sented as taking place amongst his followers, and the quotation 1s 
evidently made by one of them to support the views of his party 
»m the schism, but whether Huppolytus is quoting from 
Heracleon or Ptolemzeus, or some other of the Italian+ school, 
there 1s no means of knowing ΟΥ̓ all this, again, nothing 1s said 
by Dr Westcott, who quietly asserts, without hesitation or argu- 
ment, that Valentinus himself 1s the person who here makes the 
quotation 

We have already said that the name of Valentinus does not 
occur once in the whole chapter (vi 35) which we have been 
examining and, if we turn back, we find that the preceding con- 
text confirms the result at which we have ariived, that the φησί 
has no reference to the Founder himself, but 1s applicable only to 
some later member of his school, most probably contemporary 
*with Hippolytus Invi 21, Hippolytus discusses the heresy of 
Valentinus, which he traces to Pythagoras and Plato, but in ch 29 
he passes from direct reference to the Founder to deal entirely 
with his school This is so manifest that the learned editors of 
the work of Huippolytus, Professors Duncker and Schneidewin, 
alter the preceding heading at that part from “ Valentinus” to 
“Valentinian” At the beginning of ch 29 Huppolytus writes 
“Valentinus, therefore, and Heracleon and Ptolemzeus and the 
whole school of these (heretics) have laid down, as the funda- 
mental principle of their teaching, the arithmetical system For, 


* Cf Rom vu 1 * Cf Gen m 19 

3 Hippolytus, Ref Omn Hai , vi 35 

* The quotation from an Epistle to the Romans by the Itahan school 1s 
appropriate 
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accoiding to these,” etc And a few lines lower down, ‘‘ There 15 
discernible amongst them, howevei, considerable difference of 
opmion For many of them, in orde: that the Pythagorean 
doctrine of Valentunus may be wholly pure, suppose, ete, but 
others,” etc He shortly after says that he will proceed to state 
then doctiines as they themselves teach them (μνημονεύσοαντες 
ὡς ἐκεῖνοι διδάσκουσιν. ἐροῦμεν) He then continues ‘“ There 
1s, he says (φησί), ete, quoting evidently one of these followers 
who want to keep the doctiinc of Valentinus pure, or of the 
others,” although without naming him, and three lines further on 
again, without any preparation, 1etuining to the plural “ they say” 
(λέγουσιν), and so on through the following chapters, “he says” 
alternating with the plural, as the author apparently has in view 
something said by individuals, or merely expresses general views 
In the chapter (34) preceding that which we have principally been 
examining, Hippolytus begins by referring to “the Quaternmion 
according to Valentinus ’, but after five lines on it he continues 
This 15 what they say ταῦτά ἐστιν ἃ Aéyoucey, ? and then goes on 
to speak of “their whole teaching” (τὴν πᾶσαν αὐτῶν διδασκαλίαν, 
and lower down he distinctly sets himself to discuss the, 
opinions of the school in the plural “Thus these (Valentinians) 
subdivide the contents of the Pleroma,” etc (ούτως οὔτοι, -7,A), 
and continues, with an occasional “according to them” (κατ᾽ 
αὐτοὺς), until, without any name being mentioned, he makes 
use of the indefinite “he says” to introduce the quotation 
referred to by Dr Westcott as a citation by Valentinus himself 
of ‘the Epistle to the Ephesians as Scripture”? “This 15, he 
says, what 1s written in Scripture,” and there follows a quotation 
which, 1t may merely be mentioned, as Dr Westcott says nothing 
of it, differs considerably from the passage in the Epistle 11 14-18 
Immediately after, another of Dr Westcott’s quotations from 
1 Cor 1 14 18 given, with the same indefinite “he says,” and, τς 
the same way, without further mention of names, the quotations 
in ch 35 compared with John x» ὃ and Luke1 35 There 1s, 
therefore, absolutely no ground for referring the φησί to Valen- 
tus himself, but, on the contrary, Hippolytus shows, in the 
clearest way, that he 15 discussing the views of the later writers 
of the sect, and it is one of these, and not the Founder himself, 
whom he thus quotes 

We have been forced by these bald and unsupported assertions 
of apologists to go at such length into these questions, at the nsk 
of being very wearisome to our readers , but it has been our aim as 
much as possible to make no statements without placing before 
those who aie interested the materials for forming an itelligent 


€ 
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opmion Any other course would be to meet such asseition by 
mere denial, and it is only by bold and unsubstantiated state- 
ments, which have been simply and in good faith accepted by 
ordinary readets who have not the opportunity, 1f they have even 
the will, to test their veracity, that apologists have so long held 
their ground Our tesults regardingsValentinus so far may be 
stated as follows the quotations which are so positively mmputed 
to Valentinus are not made by him, but by later writers of his 
school , and, moieover, the passages which are indicated by the 
English apologist as references to our two synoptic Gospels not 
only do not emanate from Valentinus, but do not agree with our 
Gospels, and are appaiently derived from othe: sources 

The remarks of Di: Westcott with regard to the connection of 
Valentinus with our New Testament are on a pai with the rest of 
his assertions He says “There 1s no reason to suppose that 
Valentinus differed from Catholic wnters on the Canon of the 
New Testament”? We might ironically adopt this sentence, for 
as no wiite: of the time of Valentmus recognised any New 
Testament Canon at all, he certainly did not in this respect 
ediffe: from the other writers of that period Dr Westcott 
relies upon the statement of Tertullian, but even here, although 
he»quotes the Latin passage in a note, he does not fully 
give its real sense in his text He writes in immediate continua- 
tion of the quotation given above “Tertullian says that in this 
he differed from Marcion, that he at least piofessed to accept ‘the 
whole instrument,’ perverting the interpretation, where Marcion 
mutilated the text” Now, the assertion of Tertullian has a very 
important modification, which, to anyone acquainted with the 
very unscrupulous boldness of the ‘Great African” in dealing 
with religious controversy, 1s estremely significant He does not 
make the assertion positively and of his own knowledge, but 
*modifies it by saying ‘‘ Nor, indeed, if Valentinus seems to use 
the whole instrument (zegue enim ste Valentinus integro insti umento 
uti wdetur),”? etc Tertullian evidently knew very little of 
Valentinus himself, and had probably not read his writings at all 
His treatise against the Valentimans 1s avowedly not original, but, 
as he himself admits, 1s compiled from the writings of Justin, 
Miltiades, Thenzeus, and Pioclus3 ‘Tertullian would not have 
hesitated to affirm anything of this kind positively, had there been 
any ground for it , but his assertion 1s at once too uncertain, and 
the value of his statements of this nature much too small, fo. such 


* On the Canon, p 259 [Dr Westcott omits these words from his 4th ed , 
but he uses others here and elsewhere which imply very nearly the same 
assertion ] 
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a remark to have any weight as evidence 


Besides, by his own 


showmg, Valentinus altered Scripture (seve dubzo emendans),* which 
he could not have done had he recognised it as of canonical 
authority We cannot, however, place any reliance upon criticism 


emanating from Tertullian 


All that Origen seems ,to know on this subject 15 that the 
followers of Valentinus (τοὺς ἀπὸ Οὐαλεντίνου) have altered 
the form of the Gospel (μεταχαράξαντες τὸ εὐαγγέλιον) 5 Clement 
of Alexandria, however, informs us that Valentinus, like Basilides, 
professed to have direct traditions from the Apostles, his teacher 


being Theodas, a disciple of the Apostle Paul 3 


If he had known 


any Gospels which he believed to have apostolic authonty, there 
would cleaily not have been any need of such tradition Huppolytus 
distinctly affirms that Valentinus derived his system from Pytha- 
goras and Plato, and “not from the Gospels” (οὐκ ἀπὸ τῶν 
εὐαγγέλίων), and that consequently he might more pioperly be 
considered a Pythagorean and Platonist than a Chmistian 4 
Trenzeus, in like manner, asserts that the Valentinians derive their 
views from unwritten sources (ἐξ ὀγράφων σναγινώσκοντες),5 and 
he accuses them of rejecting the Gospels, for, after enumerating 
them,® he continues “When, indeed, they are refuted out of the 
Scriptures, they turn round in accusation of these same Scnptures, 


as though they were not correct, nor of authouity 


For (they 


say) that it (the tiuth) was not conveyed by written records, but 
by the living voice”? In the same chapter he goes on to show 
that the Valentinians not only ieject the authority of Scmpture, 
but also reject ecclesiastical tradition He says 
when we 1efe1 them to that tradition which 1s from the Apostles, 
which has been preserved thiough a succession of Presbyters in 
the Churches, they ale opposed to tradition, affirming themselves 
wiser not only than Presbyters, but even than the Apostles, τῇ 
that they have discovered the unconupted truth 
the Apostles mixed up matters which are of the law with the 
It comes to this, they neither 


words of the Saviour, etc 


consent to Scripture noi to tradition 


“ But, again, 


For (they say) 


(Evenit ttaque, neque 


Scripiuris gam, neque Tradttiont consentire eos ὃ We find, 
therefore, that even in the time of Irenzeus the Valentimans 
rejected the writings of the New Testament as authoritative 


* De Prescitp Hei , 30 
3 Strom ,vu 17, § 106 
5 Adv He ,1 8,81 
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documents, which they certainly would not have done had the 
Founder of their sect himself acknowledged them 980 far from 
this being the case, there was absolutely no New Testament 
Canon for Valentinus himself to deal with, and his perfectly 
orthodox contemporaries recognised no other Holy Scriptures 
than those of the Old Testament 

Ireneeus goes still further, and States that the Valentimans 
of his time not only had many Gospels, but that they pos- 
sessed one peculiar to themselves “Those indeed who are 
followers of Valentinus,” he says, “again passing beyond all 
fear, and putting forth their own compositions, boast that they 
have more Gospels than there actually are Indeed, they have 
proceeded so far in audacity that they entitle their not long 
written work, agreeing in nothing with the Gospels of the Apostles, 
the Gospel of Truth, so that there cannot be any Gospel among 
them without blasphemy ”" It follows clearly, from the very 
name of the Valentiman Gospel, that they did not consider that 
otheis contained the truth, and indeed Irenzeus himself perceived 
this, for he contmues ‘For τῇ what 1s published by them be the 
Gospel of Truth, yet 1s dissimilar from those which have been 
delivered to us by the Apostles, any may perceive who please, 
as 1s demonstrated by these very Scriptures, that that which has 
been handed down from the Apostles 1s not the Gospel of Truth ” 
These passages speak ἴοι themselves It has been suggested 
that the “ Gospel of Tiuth” was a harmony of the four Gospels 3 
This cannot by any possibility have been the case, inasmuch 
as Irenzeus distinctly says that it did not agree in anything 
with the Gospels of the Apostles We have been compelled 
to devote too much space to Valentinus, and we now leave him 
with the certainty that in nothing does he afford any evidence 
even of the existence of our synoptic Gospels 


t ft vero, gute sunt ἃ Valentino, eterum exsistentes extia onze timorci, 
suas conscitptiones pioferentes, plua habere glorianiui, quam sint ipsa 
Evangelta Siguidem in tantum processerunt audacteé, ute quod ab his nor 
olim conscriptum est, veitates Evangelium tetulent, wn nrhilo conveniens 
apostoloi um Hvangeliws, ut nec Evangelium quidem set apud eos sine blasphemia 
(Ireneeus, Adv Her, 11, § 9) 

2 Jrenzeus, “ἦν Her ,m τι, §9 3 Bleek, Azv/ NV 7, p 638 
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«ε 
MARCION 


We must now turn to the great Heresiarch of the second century, 
Marcion, and consider the evidence regarding our Gospels which 
may be derived from what we know of him The importance, 
and at the same time the difficulty, of arnving at a just conclusion 
from the materials within our reach have rendered Marcton’s 
Gospel the object of very elaborate criticism, and the discussion of 
its actual characte: has continued with fluctuating results for 
nearly a century 

Marcion was born at Siope, nm Pontus, of which place his 
father was Bishop,’ and although it 1s said that he aspired to the 
first place in the Church of Rome,? the Presbyters refused him 
communion on account of his peculiar views of Christianity We 
shall presently more fully refer to his opinions, but here it will be 
sufficient to say that he objected to what he considered the 
debasement of true Christianity by Jewish elements, and he upheld 
the teaching of Paul alone, in opposition to that of all the other 
Apostles, whom he accused of mixing up matters of the Jaw with 
the Gospel of Christ, and falsifying Christiamty,3 as Paul himself 
had protested+ He came to Rome about AD 139-142, and 
continued teaching for some twenty years His high personal 
character and elevated views produced a powerful effect upon his 
time, and, although during his own lifetime and long afterwards 
vehemently and with every opprobrious epithet denounced by 
ecclesiastical writers, his opmions were so widely adopted that, in 
the time of Epiphantus, his followers were to be found throughout 
the whole world 5 

Maicion 15 said to have recognised as his sources of Christian 
doctrine, besides tradition, a single Gospel and ten Epistles of 
Paul, which in his collection stood m the followmg order 
Epistle to Galatians, Corinthians (2), Romans, Thessalonians (2), 
Ephesians (which he had with the superscription “to the 


* Epiphanius, “a , sIn 1, ed Pefav, p 302 

* Epiph , He , xin 1 

3 Trenaus, ddv Her, 2, ὃ 2, cf 12, § 12, Tertulhan, dav Alar 5 τν 
2,3, cf 1 20, Origen, 272. Joann v,§4 

4 Gali 6ff , cf u 4ff,11 ff , cf 2Cor ui iff 
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Laodiceans ”),* Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon? None of 
the othe: books which now form pait of the canonical New 
Testament were either mentioned or recognised by Marcion 
This 15 the oldest collection of Apostolic wntings of which there 
1s any trace, but there was at that time no other “Holy Scripture” 
than the Old Testament, and no New Testament Canon had yet 
been 1magmed = Marcion neither claithed canonical authority for 
these writings, nor did he associate with them any idea of divine 
inspiration We have already seen the animosity expressed by 
contemporaries of Marcion against the Apostle Paul 

Before proceeding to a closer examination of Marcion’s Gospel 
and the general evidence bearing upon it, it may be well heie 
briefly to refer to the system of the Heresiaich, whose high 
personal character exerted so powerful an influence upon his own 
time, and whose views contmued to prevail widely for a couple 
of centuries after his death It was the misfortune of Marcion 
to live in an age when Christianity had passed out of the pure 
morality of its infancy, when, untroubled by complicated 
questions of dogma, simple faith and pious enthusiasm had 
been the one great bond of Christian brotherhood, into a phase 
*of ecclesiastical development in which religion was fast degen- 
erating into theology, and complicated doctrines were 1apidly 
assuming that rampant attitude which led to so much bitterness, 
persecution, and schism In later times Marcion might have 
been honoured as a reformer, in his own he was denounced as 
a heretic Austere and ascetic in his opinions, he aimed at 
superhuman purity, and although his clerical adversaries might 
scoff at his impracticable doctrines regarding marriage and the 
subjugation of the flesh, they have had their parallels amongst 
those whom the Church has since most delighted to honour, and at 
least the whole tendency of his system was markedly towards the 
eide of virtue3 It would, of course, be foreign to our purpose to 
enter upon any detailed statement of its principles, and we must 
confine ourselves to such particulars only as are necessaly to an 
understanding of the question before us 

As we have already frequently had occasion to mention, there 
were two broad parties in the primitive Church, and the very 
existence of Christianity was in one sense endangered by the 
national exclusiveness of the people amongst whom τὲ originated 


* Tertulhan, Adv Afare, v 11, 17, Epiph, “ἴδ, πὰ 9, cf to, 
Schol x1 

5 Tertulhan, “ὧν Alase,v , Epiph , He ,~lu Epiphanius transposes 
the order of the last two Epistles Gi Pe ΞΡ ὴ 
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The one party considered Christianity a mere continuation of the 
Law, and dwarfed it into an Israelitish institution, a narrow sect 
of Judaism, the other represented the glad tidings as the intro- 
duction of a new system applicable to all, and supplanting the 
Mosaic dispensation of the Law by a universal dispensation of 
grace These two paities were popularly represented in the 
early Church by the two‘Apostles Peter and Paul, and their 
antagonism 15 faintly revealed in the Epistle to the Galatians 
Marcion, a gentile Christian, appreciating the true character of the 
new religion and its elevated spirituality, and profoundly impressed 
by the comparatively degraded and anthropomorphic features of ‘ 
Judaism, drew a very sharp line of demarcation between them, 
and represented Christianity as an entnuely new and separate 
system, abrogating the old and having absolutely no connection 
with 1t Jesus was not to him the Messiah of the Jews, the son of 
David coine permanently to establish the Law and the Prophets, 
but a divine being sent to reveal to man a wholly new spiritual 
religion, and a hitherto unknown God of goodness and grace 
The Creator (Δημιουργός), the God of the Old Testament, was 
different from the God of Grace who had sent Jesus to reveal the 
Truth, to bring reconcilation and salvation to all, and to abiogate ; 
the Jewish God of the World and of the Law, who was opposed 
to the God and Father of Jesus Christ as Matter 1s to Spint, 
Impurity to purity Christianity was in distinct antagonism to 
Judaism , the spiritual God of heaven, whose goodness and love 
were ἴοι the Universe, to the God of the World, whose chosen and 
peculiar people were the Jews, the Gospel of Grace to the 
dispensation of the Old Testament Christianity, therefore, must 
be kept pure from the Judaistic elements humanly thrust into 
it, which were so essentially opposed to its whole spirit 

Marcion wrote a work called ‘ Antitheses” (ἀντιθέσεις), 1m 
which he contrasted the old system with the new, the God of thec 
one with the God of the other, the Law with the Gospel, and in 
this he maintained opinions which anticipated many held in om 
own time ‘Tertullian attacks this work in the first thiee books of 
his treatise against Marcion, and he enters upon the discussion of 
its details with true theological vigour ‘Now, then, ye hounds, 
yelping at the God of truth, whom the Apostle casts out,? to all 
your questions! These are the bones of contention which ye 
gnaw '”2 The poveity of the “Great African’s” arguments keeps 
pace with his abuse Marcion objected If the God of the Old 


t Rev xw 15 

2 Jam hanc ad questiones omnes, canes, guos foras apostolus expellrt, lati antes 
121 deum veritatss Hee sunt argumentatronum ossa, gue obs odes (Adu 
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Testament be good, prescient of the future, and able to avert evil, 
why did he allow man, made in his own image, to be deceived by 
the devil, and to fall from obedience of the Law into sin and 
death ?? How came the devil, the origin of lying and deceit, to be 
made at all? After the fall, God became a judge both severe 
and cruel woman 15 at once condemped to bing forth in sorrow 
and to serve her husband, changed from a help into a slave , the 
earth 1s cursed which before was blessed, and man 1s doomed to 
labour and to death 3 The law was one of retaliation and not of 
justice Zea fahonrs eye for eye, tooth for tooth, stripe for 
stripe+ And it was not consistent, for, in contiasention of the 
Decalogue, God 1s made to instigate the Israelites to spoil the 
Egyptians, and fiaudulently rol them of their gold and silver ,5 to 
incite them to work on the Sabbath by ordering them to cairy the 
ark fo. eight days round Jeticho ,° to bieak the second command- 
ment by making and setting up the brazen serpent and the golden 
cherubim 7 Then God 1s inconstant, electing men, as Saul and 
Solomon, whom he subsequently rejects ,8 repenting that he had 
set up Saul, and that he had doomed the Ninevites,9 and so on 
God calls out Adam, where art thou? imquires whether he had 
eaten the forbidden fruit, asks of Cain where his brother was, as 1f 
he,had not yet heard the blood of Abel crying from the ground, and 
did not already know all these things Anticipating the results of 
modern criticism, Marcion denies the applicability to Jesus of the 
so-called Messianic prophecies ‘The Emmanuel of Isarah (vn 14, 
cf vm 4) 1s not Christ ,% the “ Virgin,” his mother, 1s simply a 
“young woman” according to Jewish phraseology ,13 and the 
sufferings of the Servant of God (Isaiah In 13, lm 9) are not 
predictions of the death of Jesus‘'3 There 1s a complete sever- 
ance between the Law and the Gospel , and the God of the latter 1s 
the antithesis of the God of the forme: ™ “The one was perfect, 
pure, beneficent, passionless, the other, though not unjust by 
nature, infected by matter subject to all the passions of 
man—cruel, changeable , the New Testament, especially as re- 
modelled by Marction,'s was holy, wise, amiable, the Old Testa- 


τ: Tertulhan, ddv Afaic,u 5,cf 9 5. 7ύ , αὶ IO 
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5 /6,u 20 Tertullian introduces this by hkening the Marcionites to the 
cuttle-fish, like which ‘‘they vomit the blackness of blasphemy” (dened as 
blasphemie intervomunt), 2c 
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ment, the Law, barbarous, inhuman, contradictory, and detestable ἢ 

Marcion ardently maintained the doctrine of the impurity of 
matter, and he carried 1t to its logical conclusion, both in specula- 
tion and practice He, therefore, asserting the inciedibility of an 
incarnate God, denied the corporeal reality of the flesh of Christ 
His body wasa mere semblance and not of human substance, he 
was not born of a human mother , and the divine nature was not 
degraded by contact with the flesh? Marcion finds in Paul the 
purest promulgator of the truth as he understands it, and, 
emboldened by the Epistle to the Galatians, in which that Apostle 
rebukes even Apostles for “not walking uprightly according to the 
truth of the Gospel,” he accuses the other Apostles of having 
depraved the pure form of the Gospel doctrines deliveied to them 
by Jesus,3 “‘ mixing up matters of the Law with the words of the 
Saviour 74 

Tertullian reproaches Marcion with having written the work in 
which he details the contrasts between Judaism and Christianity, 
of which we have given the briefest sketch, as an introduction and 
encouragement to belief in his Gospel, which he ironically calls 
“the Gospel according to the Antetheses” 5 and the charge which 
the Fathers bring agaist Marcion 1s that he laid violent hands on 
the canonical Gospel of Luke, and manipulated it to suit his own 
views ‘Foi certamly the whole object at which he laboured in 
drawing up the ‘ Antitheses,’” says Tertullian, “amounts to this 
that he may prove a disagreement between the Old and New 
Testament, so that his own Christ may be separated from the 
Creator, as of another God, as alien from the Law and the 
Prophets For this purpose it 15 certain that he has erased what- 
ever was contrary to his own opinion and in harmony with the 
Creator, as if interpolated by his partisans, but has retamed 
everything consistent with his own opinion” The whole hypo- 
thesis that Marcion’s Gospel is a mutilated version of our third 
Synoptic, in fact, rests upon this accusation 

The principal interest, in connection with the collection of Ma1- 
clon, centres in his single Gospel, the nature, origin, and identity of 
which have long been actively and mimutely discussed by learned 
men of all shades of opinion with very varying results The work 
itself 1s unfortunately no longer extant, and our only knowledge of 
it 1s derived from the bitter and very inaccurate opponents of 
Marcion It seems to have borne much the same analogy to 
our third canonical Gospel as existed between the Gospel 
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according to the Hebrews and our first Synoptic The Fathers, 
whose uncritical and, in such matters, preyudiced chazacte: led 
them to denounce every vaiiation from their actual texts as a me1e 
falsification, and without argument to assume the exclusive 
authenticity and origimality of our Gospels, which towards the 
beginning of the third century had acquired wide circulation 1n the 
Church, vehemently stigmatised Maicion as an audacious adul- 
teiator of the Gospel, and affimed his evangelical work to be 
merely a mutilated and falsified version of the ‘ Gospel according 
to Luke ”? 

This view contmued to prevail, almost without question o1 
examination, till towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
when Biblical ctiticism began to exhibit the earnestness and 
activity which have ever since characterised 1t Semler first 
abandoned the prevalent tradition, and, after analysing the 
evidence, he concluded that Marcion’s Gospel and Luke’s were 
diffrent veisions of an earher woik,? and that the so-called 
heretical Gospel was one of the numerous Gospels from amongst 
which the Canonical had been selected by the Church 3 Guiesbach 

ὁ about the same time also rejected the ruling opinion, and denied 
the close relationship usually asserted to exist between the two 
Gaspels#  Lofflers and Carrodi® strongly supported Semler’s 
conclusion, that Maicion was no mere falsifier of Luke’s Gospel, 
and J E C Schmidt? went still further, and asserted that Marcion’s 
Gospel was the genuine Luke, and our actual Gospel a later version 
of τὸ with alterations and additions Ejchhoun,$ after a fuller and 
more exhaustive examination, adopted similar views, he repudiated 
the statements of Tertullian regaiding Marcion’s Gospel as utterly 
untrustworthy, asserting that he had not that work itself before 
him at all, and he maintained that Marcion’s Gospel was the more 


original text and one of the sources of Luke 9 Bolten, Beitholdt,'° 
e 
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Schleiermacher,? and D Schulz? hkewise maintained that Marcion’s 
Gospel was by no means a mutilated version of Luke, but, on the 
contrary, an independent original Gospel A similar conclusion 
was arrived at by Gieseler ,3 but later, after Hahn’s criticism, he 
abandoned it, and adopted the opmion that Marcion’s Gospel 
was constructed out of Luke. 

On the other hand, the traditional view was mazntained by 
Storr,5 Arneth,® Hug,7 Neander,® and Gratz,9 although with httle 
originality of investigation or argument, and Paulus*® sought to 
reconcile both views by admittmg that Marcion had before him 
the Gospel of Luke, but denying that he mutilated it, arguing 
that Tertulhan did not base his arguments on the actual Gospel 
of Marcion, but upon his work, the Avztheses Hahn," however, 
undertook a more exhaustive examination of the problem, attempt- 
ing to reconstruct the text of Marcion’s Gospel’? from the statements 
of Tertullian and Epiphanuus, and he came to the conclusion that 
the work was a mere version, with omissions and alte:ations made 
by the Heresiarch in the interest of his system, of the third 
canonical Gospel Olshausen*3 arrived at the same result, and, 
with more or less of modification but no detailed argument, 
similar opmions were expressed by Credner,™+ De Wette,'5 and 
others : 

Not satisfied, however, with the method and results of Hahn 
and Olshausen, whose examination, although more mimute than 
any previously undertaken, still left much to be desired, Ritschl*® 
made a further thorough investigation of the character of Marcion’s 
Gospel, and decided that τὸ was in no case a mutilated version of 
Luke, but, on the contrary, an original and independent work, 
from which the canonical Gospel was produced by the introduction 
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of anti-Mancionitish passages and readings Baur" strongly enun- 
ciated similar views, and maintained that the whole error lay in the 
mistake of the Fathers, who had, with characteristic assumption, 
asserted the earlier and shorter Gospel of Marcion to be an 
abbreviation of the late: canonical Gospel, instead of 1ecognising 
the latter as a mere extension of the former Schwegler? had 
already, in a remarkable criticism of Marcion’s Gospel, declared 
it to be an independent and onginal work, and in no sense a 
mutilated Luke, but, on the contrary, probably the source of that 
Gospel _Kostlin,3 while stating that the theory that Marcion’s 
Gospel was an earlier work and the basis of that ascribed to Luke 
was not very probable, affirmed that much of the Marcionitish 
te\t was more original than the canonical, and that both Gospels 
must be considered versions of the same original, although Luke’s 
was the later and more corrupt 

These results, however, did not satisfy Volkmar,* who entered 
afresh upon a searching examination of the whole subject, and 
concluded that whilst, on the one hand, the Gospel of Marcion 
was not a mere falsified and mutilated form of the canonical 
eGospel, neither was it, on the other, an earlier work, and still less 
the original Gospel of Luke, but merely a Gnostic compilation 
frora what, so far as we are concerned, may be called the oldest 
codex of Luke’s Gospel, which itself 1s nothing more than a 
similar Pauline edition of the orginal Gospel Volhmar’s analysis, 
together with the arguments of Hilgenfeld, succeeded in con- 
vincing Ritschl,5 who withdrew from his previous opimions, and, 
with those ciitics, merely maimtained some of Marcion’s readings 
to be mote original than those of Luke,® and generally defended 
Marcion from the aspersions of the Fathers on the ground that 
his procedure with regard to Luke’s Gospel was precisely that of 
the canonical Evangelists to each other ,7 Luke himself being 
Clearly dependent both on Mark and Matthew® Baw was hke- 
wise induced by Volkmar’s and Hilgenfeld’s arguments to modify 
his views ,9 but, although for the first time he admitted that 
Marcion had altered the original of his Gospel frequently for 
dogmatic reasons, he still maintained that there was an older form 
of the Gospel without the earlier chapters, from which both 
Marcion and Luke directly constructed their Gospels both of 
them stood in the same line in regard to the original, both 
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altered it, the one abbreviated, the other extended it? Encou- 
1aged by this success, but not yet satisfied, Volkmar immediately 
undertook a further: and more exhaustive examination of the text 
of Marcion in the hope of finally settling the discussion, and he 
again, but with greater emphasis, confirmed his previous results 5 
In the meantime, Hilgenfetd3 had seriously attacked the problem, 
and, hhe Hahn and Volkmar, had sought to reconstruct the text of 
Maicion, and, whilst admitting many more original and genuine 
readings in the tert of Marcion, he had also decided that his 
Gospel was dependent on Luke, although he further concluded 
that the text of Luke had subsequently gone through anothei, 
though shght, mampulation before it assumed its present form 
These conclusions he again fully confirmed after a renewed 
mvestigation of the subject 4 

This brief sketch of the controversy which has so long occu- 
pied the attention of critics will, at least, show the uncertainty of 
the data upon which any decision 15 to be based We have not 
attempted to give morc than the barest outlines, but it will appear 
as we go on that most of those who decide against the general 
independence of Marcions Gospel at the same time admit hist 
paitial o1ginality and the supenonty of some of his readings 
over those of the thud Synoptic, and justify his treatment of Luke 
as a procedure common to the Evangelists, and warranted not 
only by their example, but by the fact that no Gospels had in his 
time emerged from the position of private documents in limited 
circulation 

Marcion’s Gospel not being any longe: extant, 11 19 important to 
establish clearly the nature of our knowledge regarding it and the 
exact value of the data from which various attempts have been 
made to reconstruct the text It is manifest that the evidential 
force of any deductions fiom a reconstructed text 1s almost, 
wholly dependent on the accuracy and sufficiency of the materials 
from which that teat 1s dered 

The principal sources of our information regarding Marcton’s 
Gospel are the works of his most bitter denouncers, Tertulhan and 
Epiphamus, who, it must be borne in mind, wrote long after 
his time the work of Tertullian agaist Marcion having been 
composed about ἃ Ὁ 208,5 and that of Epiphanius a century later 
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We may likewise merely mention here the “ Dralogus de recta im 
deum fide,” commonly attributed to Origen, although it cannot 
have been composed earhe: than the middle of the fourth century 
The first three sections are directed against the Marcionites, but 
only deal with the late forms of their doctrines As Volkmar 
admits that the autho: clearly had gnly a general acquaintance 
with the 4z/‘heses and principal pioof passages of the Maicionites, 
but, although he certainly possessed the Epistles, had not the Gospel 
of Marcion itself} we need not now more particularly con- 
» sider it 
We are, therefore, dependent upon the “dogmatic and partly 
blind and unjust adversaiies ”? of Maicion for our only knowledge 
of the text they stigmatise , and, when the chatacter of polemical 
discussion in the early centuries of our era 15. considered, it 15 
ceitam that great caution must be exercised, and not too much 
weight attached to the statement of opponents who regarded a 
heretic with abhorrence and attacked him with an acrimony which 
carried them fai beyond the limits of fairness and truth Their 
1eligious controversy bristles with misstatements, and 1s turbid 
. With pious abuse ‘Tertullian was a master of this style, and the 
vehement vituperation with which he opens3 and often mteilards 
his,work against “the impious and sacrilegious Marcion ” offers 
anything but a guarantee of fair and legitimate criticism Epipha 
nius was, if possible, still more passionate and exaggerated in 
his representations against him Undue impoitance must not, 
therefore, be attributed to their statements 1 
Not only should there be caution exercised in 1eceiving the 
representations of one side in a religious discussion, but more 
particularly 1s such caution necessary in the case of Tertullian, 
whose trustworthiness 1s very far from being above suspicion, and 
whose inaccuracy 1s often apparent “ Son christiantsme,” says 
ὁ Reuss, “est ardent, sincere, pr ofondément ancié dans son ame = Lon 
vot gwilen vit Alats ce chatstianisme est apie, imsolent, brutal, 
Jerratleur Ll est sans onction et sans charité, quelguefois mime sans 
loyauté, des gwil se tiouve en face dune opposition quelconque C'est 
un soldat qui ne satt gue se battre et gut oublte, tout en se battant, 
qui faut ausst respecter son ennemt Dualecticien subtil et rusé, tl 
excelle a ridiculiser ses adversaies Lingure, le sarcasme, un 
langage quit sappelle parfois en vé&rité le genre de Rabelais, wne 
effi onterte (4717) mation dans les moments de farblesse qui frise et 
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atteint mime la mauvarise fot, votla ses armes Je sais ce qu il faut en 
cela mettre sur le compte de Pépoqgue St, au second sitcle, tous les 
partis, sauf quelques guostiques, sont intot&ants, Tertulhan Vest 
plus que tout le monde” 

The charge of mutilating and interpolating the Gospel 
of Luke is first brought against Marcion by  Irenzus,? 
and it 1s repeated with still greater vehemence and fulness 
by Tertulhan3 and Epiphanius ,* but the mere assertion by 
Fathers at the end of the second and τῇ the third centuries, that a 
Gospel different from their own was one of the canonical Gospels , 
falsified and mutilated, can have no weight im itself in the 
inquiry as to the real nature of that work = Their arbitrary 
assumption of exclusive originality and priority for the four Gospels 
of the Church led them, without any attempt at argument, to treat 
every other evangelical work as an offshoot or falsification of 
these The arguments by which Tertullian endeavours to establish 
that the Gospels of Luke and the other canonical JSyangelists 
were more ancient than that of Marcion5 show that he had no idea 
of historical or critical evidence We are, however, driven back 
upon such actual data regarding the text and contents of Marcion’s 
Gospel as are given by the Fathers, as the.only basis, in the 
absence of the Gospel itself, upon which any hypothesis as tp its 
real character can be built ‘The question therefore 1s Are these 
data sufficiently ample and trustworthy for a decisive judgment 
fiom internal evidence τ, indeed, internal evidence in such a case 
can be decisive at all 

All that we hnow, then, of Marcion’s Gospel 1s simply what 
Tertullian and Epiphanius have stated with regard to it It 
is undeniable and, indeed, is universally admitted, that 
their object in dealing with it at all was entirely dogmatic, and 
not in the least degree critical The spirit of that age was 
so essentially uncritical that not even the canonical teat 
could waken it into activity Tertullian very clearly states what 
his object was in attaching Marcion’s Gospel After asserting 
that the whole aim of the Heresiarch was to prove a disagreement 
between the Old Testament and the New, and that, for this pur- 
pose, he had erased from the Gospel all that was contrary to his 
opinion, and retained all that he had considered favourable, 
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Tertullian proceeds to examine the passages 1etained,* with the 
view of proving that the heretic has shown the same “ blindness 
of heresy,” both in that which he has erased and in that 
which he has retained, inasmuch as the passages which Marcion 
has allowed to remaim aie as opposed to his system as those 
which he has omitted He conducts the controveisy in a fice 
and discuisive mannei1, and, whilst he appears to go through 
Marcion’s Gospel with some iegularity, it will be apparent, 
as we proceed, that mere conjecture has to play a large part 
in any attempt to 1econstruct, from his data, the actual text 
of Marcion Epiphanius explains his aim with equal clearness 
He had made a number of extracts from the so-called Gospel of 
Marcion, which seemed to him to refute the heretic, and, after 
giving a detailed and numbered list of these passages, which he 
calls σχόλια, he takes them consecutively, and. to each adds his 
“ Refutation” Huis intention 15 to show how wickedly and dis- 
gracefully Marcion has mutilated and falsified the Gospel, and 
how fruitlessly he has done so, masmuch as he has stupidly, or by 
oversight, allowed much to remain in his Gospel by which he may 
, be completely refuted 5 
As it 1s impossible within our limits fully to Wlustiate the pro- 
cedure of the Fathe1s with 1egard to Marcion’s Gospel, and the 
nature and value of the materials they supply, we shall, as far as 
possible, quote the declarations of critics, and more especially of 
Volkmar and Hilgenfeld, who, in the true and enlightened spuit 
of criticism, impartially state the character of the data available 
fo. the understanding of the text As these two critics have, by 
their able and learned investigations, done more than any otheis 
to educe and render possible a decision of the problem, their awn 
estimate of the materials upon which a judgment has to be formed 
15 of double value 
» With regard to Tertullian, Volkmar explains that his desue is 
totally to annihilate the most dangerous heretic of his time 
first (Books I to III ), to overthrow Marcion’s system im general as 
expounded in his Aztithesss, and then (Book IV) to show that 
even the Gospel of Marcion only contains Catholic doctrine (he 
concludes, Christus Jesus in Evangelto tuo meus est, c 43), and 
therefore he examines the Gospel only so far as may serve to 
establish his own view and refute that of Marcion “Τὸ show,” 
Volkmar contimues, “wherein this Gospel was falsified or mutilated 
zé, varied from hisown on the contrary, 1s in no way his design, 
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for he peiceives that Marcion could retort the reproach of inter- 
polation, and in his time proof from internal grounds was hardly 
possible, so that only exceptionally, where a variation seems to 
him remathable, does he specially mention it”* On the other 
hand, Volkmai remarks that ‘Tertulhan’s Latin rendering of the 
text of Marcion which lay bcfore him which, although certamly 
fiee and having chiefly the substance in view, is still in weightier 
passages verbally accurate—directly indicates important vanations 
in that text He goes on to arguc that the silence of Fertulhan 
may be weighty testimony for the fact that passages which exist 
in Luke, but which he docs not mention, were missing in Marcion’s 
Gospel, though he docs so with considcrable reservation “ But 
his silence alone,” he says, can only under certain conditions 
represent with diplomatic certamty an omission πὶ Marcion — It 
1s indeed probable that he would not hghtly have passed over 
a passage in the Gospel of Marcion which might im any way be 
contradictory to its system, if one altogether similar had not 
preceded it, all the more as he frequently drags in by force such 
proof passages from Marcion’s text, and often plainly, but with a 
certain sophistry, tries to refute his idvcrsary out of the words of, 
his own Gospcl But it remains always possible that in his 
eagerness he has overlooked much, and, besidcs, he believes that 
by his replies to particular passages he has already sufficiently 
dealt with many others of a similar hind, indeed, avowedly, he 
will not willingly repeat himself A certain conclusion, therefore, 
can only be deduced from the silence of ‘Tertulhan when special 
circumstances enter”? Volkmar, however, deduces with certainty 
from the statements of Tcrtulhan that, whilst he wrote, he had 
not before him the Gospel of Luke, but imtcntionally laid it aside, 
and merely referred to the Marciomtish text, and further that, like 
all the Fathers of the thud century, he preferred the Gospel 
according to Matthew to the othe: Synoptics, and was welk 
acquainted with it alone, so that πὶ speaking of the Gospel 
generally he only has i his memory the sense, and the sense 
alone, of Luke except in so far as it agrees, or seems to agree, 
with Matthew 3 

With regard to the manner in which Tertulhan performed the 
woik he had undertaken, Hilgenfeld 1emarks “As Tertullian, in 
going through the Marcionitish Gospel, has only the object of 
refutation in view, he very rarely states explicitly what 1s missing 
from it, and as, on the one hand, we can only venture to conclude 
from the silence of Tertullian that a passage 1s wanting, when it 
is altogether mmexplicable that he should not have made use of τί 
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for the purpose of refutation, so, on the other, we must also know 
how Marcion used and interpreted the Gospel, and should neve1 
lose sight of Tertullian’s refutation and defence ”* 

Hahn substantially expiesses the same opinions He says 
“ Inasmuch as Tertullian goes through the Marcionitish teat with 
the view of refuting the heretic out of that which he accepts, and 
not of critically pomting out all variations, falsifications, and 
passages 1ejected, he frequently quotes the falsified or altered 
Marcionitish text without expressly mentioning the variations ? 

Yet he cannot refrain although this was not his object 

” occasionally, fiom noticing amongst other things any falsifications 
and omissions which, when he perhaps examined the text of Luke 
or had a lively recollection of it, struck and too grievously 
offended him ”3 

Volkmar’s opmion of the proceduie of Epiphanuus 15 still more 

unfavourable Contrasting it with that of Tertullian, he charac- 
terises it as ‘“‘more superficial,” and he considers that its only merit 
is its presenting an independent view of Marcion’s Gospel 
Further than this, however, he says “How far we can build upon 
his statements, whethe: as regards their completeness or their 
"trustworthiness, 1s not yet made altogether clear ”4 Volkmar goes 
on to show how thoroughly Epiphanius intended to do his work, 
and yet that, although from what he himself leads us to expect, 
we might hope to find a complete statement of Marcion’s sins, the 
Father himself disappomts such an eapectation by his own 
admission of incompleteness He complains generally of his free 
and misleading method of quotation, such, for instance, as his 
alteration of the text without explanation, alteiation of the 
same passage on different occasions in more than one way, 
abbreviations, and omissions of parts of quotations, the sudden 
breaking off of passages just commenced with the mdefinite sat 
»τὰ ἑξῆς or καὶ τὸ λοιπόν, without any indication how much this 
may include 5 

Volkmar, indeed, explains that Epiphanius 1s only thoroughly 
trustworthy where, and so far as, he wishes to state in his Schoha 
an omission or variation in Marcion’s text from his own canonical 
Gospel, in which case he minutely registers the smallest point , but 
this 1s to be clearly distmguished from any charge of falsifica- 
tion brought agamst Marcion in his efzzations , for only while 
drawing up his Schofia had he the Marcionitish Gospel before 
him and compared it with Luke, but in the case of the 
Refutations, on the contrary, which he wrote later, he did not 
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again compare the Gospel of Luke = “It 15, however, alto- 
gether different,” continues Volkmar, “as regards the statements 
of Epiphanius concerning the part of the Gospel of Luke which 1s 
preserved in Marcion = Whilst he desires to be s/rsefly Ateral in 
the account of the vazzatvons, and also with two exceptions zs so, 
he so generally adhetes only, to the pur port of the passages retamed 
by Marcion that altogether literal quotations wie quite exceptional, 
throughout, however, Where passages of greater extent are referred 
to, these are not merely abbreviated, but also are quoted ery 
fre, and nowhere can we rechon that the passage in 
Maicion ran verbally as Epiphamius quotes it?! And to this we 
may add aremark made further on “We cannot im general rely 
upon the accuracy of his statements m icgard to that which 
Maicion had m common with Luke”- On the other hand, 
Volkmar had previously said Absolute completeness in regard 
to that which Marcion’s Gospel did not contain is not to be 
reckoned upon in his Se#ofia He has certainly not intended to pass 
over anything, but in the eagerness which so easily renders men 
superficial and blind much has escaped him 3 

Hahn bears similar testimony to the mecompleteness of 
Epiphanius “It was not Ins purpose,” he says, “ fully to notice 
all falsifications, variauions, and omissions, although he does mark 
most of them, but merely to extiict fiom the Gospel of Marcion, 
as well as fiom his collection of Epistles, what seemed to him well 
suited for refutation’”+ But he immediately adds ‘“ When he 
quotes the passage fiom Marcion’s text, however, m which such 
falsifications occur, he generally but not always notes them 
more ΟἹ less precisely, and he had himself laid it down as a 
subsidiary object of his work to pay attention to such falsifica- 
tions *5 A little further on he says “In the quotations of the 
remaining passages which Epiphamius did not find different from 
the Gospel of Luke, and where he, therefore, says nothing of 
falsification οἱ omission, he 1s often very free, neither adhering 
strictly to the particular words, no: to their arrangement, but his 
favourite practice 1s to give their substance and sense for the pur- 
pose of iefuting his opponent He presupposes the words as 
known fiom the Gospel of Luke 6 

It must be stated, however, that both Volkmar? and Hilgenfeld® 
consider that the 1epresentations of Tertulhan and Epiphantus sup- 
plement each other, and enable the contents of Maicion’s Gospel to 
be ascertamed with tolerable certamty Yet a few pages earlier 
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Volkmar had pointed out that “The ground for a certain fixture of 
the text of the Marcionitish Gospel seems completely taken 
away by the fact that Tertullian and Epiphanius, in their state- 
ments regarding its state, not merely repeatedly seem to, but in 
part actually do, ἀπ δοῦν contradict each other”? Hahn endeavours 
to explain some of these contradictions by imagining that later 
Maicionites had altered the text of their Gospel, and_ that 
Epiphanus had the one form and Tertullian another ,? but such a 
doubt only renders the whole of the statements regarding the 
work more uncertain and insecure ‘That it 1s not without some 


” reason, however, appears from the charge which Tertulhan brings 


against the disciples of Marcion “For they daily alter it (then 
Gospel) as they are daily refuted by us”3 In fact, we have no 
assurance whatever that the work upon which Tertullian and 
Epiphanius base their charge against Marcion of falsification and 
mutilation of Luke was Marcion’s original Gospel, and we 
certainly have no historical evidence on the point 
The question even arises whether Tertullian and Epiphanius 
had Marcion’s Gospel in any shape before them when they 
wrote, or merely his work the Azftheses In commencing 
*his onslaught on Maicion’s Gospel, Tertullian says “ Marcion 
seems (vzdetur) to have selected Luke to mutilate it ”4 This 15 the 
first serious introduction of his “ mutilation hypothesis,” which he 
thenceforwaid presses with so much assurance, but the expression 
15 very uncertain for so decided a controversialist, if he had been 
able to speak more positively We have seen that it 1s admitted 
that Epiphanius wrote without again comparing the Gospel of 
Marcion with Luke, and it 1s also conceded that Tertullian, at 
least, had not the canonical Gospel, but in professmg to quote 
Luke evidently does so from memory, and approximates his text 
to Matthew, with which Gospel, like most of the Fathers, he was 
» better acquainted This may be illustrated by the fact that both 
Tertullian and Epiphanius reproach Marcion with erasing passages 
from the Gospel of Luke which never were in Luke at all In 
one place Tertullian says ‘‘ Marcion, you must also remove this 
from the Gospel ‘I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel,’5 and ‘It 1s not meet to take the children’s bread 
and give it to dogs,” in order, be τὸ known, that Christ may not 


* Volkmar, Dos Ev Marcin’s, p 22 ἔ, p 46 ff, Theol γαλγό, 1854, 
p 106 ‘ 

2 Hahn, Das Zu Marcion’s, p 130f, p 169, p 224 ff, cf Neudecker, 
Liml N T,p 82 

3 Nam et guotidre 7670) mant ellud, prout anobrs guotidte sevincuntis Adv 
Mare, 5, οἵ Dial derectain deum fide, § 5, Ong, Off ,1, p 867 

+ Nam er ws comntentatorrbus, quos habemus, Lucam videtur Marcin 
elegisse, quem cedeiet (Adv Marc ,1w 2) 

5 Matt «v 24 6 Jb, ~v 26 
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seem to be an Israchite? ‘The “ Gieat African” thus taunts his 
opponent, evidently unde: the impression that the two passages 
were in Luke, immediately after he had accused Marcton of having 
actually expunged fiom that Gospel, “as an interpolation,”? the 
saying that Christ had not come to destroy the law and _ the 
prophets, but to fulfil them, which lihewise never formed part of 
it He repeats a similar charge on several other occasions | 
Epiphanius commits the same mistake of reproaching Marcion 
with omitting from Luke what 15 only found in Matthew 5 We 
have, in fact, no certain guarantee of the accuracy or trustworthiness 
of their statements 

We have said enough, we trust, to show that the sources for 
the reconstruction of a text of Marcion’s Gospel are most unsatis- 
factory, and no one who attentively studies the analysis of Hahn, 
Ratschl, Volkmar, Hilgenfeld, and others, who have examined 
and systematised the data of the Fathers, can fail to be struck by 
the uncertamty which prevails throughout, the almost continuous 
vagueness and consequent opcning, nay, necessity, for conjecture, 
and the absence of really sure indications = ‘The Irathers had no 


intention of showing what Marcions text actually was, and, their | 


object being solely dogmatic and not critical, their statements are 
very insufficient for the purpose ‘The materials have had to, be 
ingeniously collected and sifted from polemical writings whose 
authors, so far from professing to furnish them, were only bent 
upon seeking in Maicion’s Gospel such points as could legit 
mately, or by sophistical shill, be used against him — Passing 
observations, general remarks, as well as direct statements, have 
too often been the only indications guiding the patient explorers, 
and 1n the absence of certain information the silence of the angry 
Fathers has been made the basis for important conclusions — It 
1s evident that not only 15 such a procedure necessarily uncertain 
and insecure, but that it rests upon assumptions with regard to 
the intelligence, care, and accuracy of ‘Tertullian and Ep:phanuus, 
which are not sufficiently justified by that part of their treatment 
of Marcion’s text which we can examine and appreciate And 
when all these doubtful landmarks have failed, too many passages 
have been left to the mere judgment of critics, as to whether they 
were too opposed to Marcion’s system to have been retained by him, 
or too favourable to have been omitted The reconstructed texts, 
as might be expected, diffe: from each other, and one Editor finds 


τ Afar cron, aufer etiam alud de evangelto 110)]) SUM MISSUS, NISL ad oues 
perditas domus Israel, et non est anferre panem δες et dare eum canrbus, ne 
seelecet Choastus Israels videretur (Adv Alarc αν 7) 

? Hoe enim Marcon ut additum erasit (Δαν Alare ,1V 7) 

3 Matt v 17 4 Adv Mare, w 9,12, 2 17,1V 17, 36 

5 Her, In, p 322f, Ref 1, cf Lukev 14, Matt vm 4 
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the 1esults of his predecessors mcomplete or unsatisfactory, 
although naturally, at each successive attempt, the materials 
previously collected and adopted have contributed to an apparently 
more complete result Aftei complaming of the incompleteness 
and uncertainty of the statements of Teitullan and Epiphanuus, 
Ritschi affirms that they furnish so lyttle solid material on which 
to base a hypothesis that rather by means of a hypothesis must 
we determine the remams of the Gospel from Tertullian * 
Hilgenfeld quotes this with approval, and adds that at least 
Ritschl’s opinion 15 so far night that all the facts of the case can 
no longer be settled from external data, and that the general view 
regarding the Gospel only can decide many points? This means, 
of course, that hypothesis is to supply that which 1s wanting in 
the Fathers Volkmar, in the troduction to his last compre- 
hensive work on Marcion’s Gospel, says ‘And, in fact, it is no 
wonder that ciitics have for so long, and substantially to so little 
effect, fought over the protean question, for there has been so 
much uncertainty as to the very basis (Fundament) itself 
the precise text of the remarkable document that Baur has 
, found full ground for rejecting, as unfounded, the supposition on 
which that finally-attamed decision (his previous one) rested 3 
Cnijics of all shades of opinion are forced to admit the incom- 
pleteness of the materials for any certain reconstruction of 
Marcion’s text, and consequently for an absolute settlement of 
the question from imternal evidence, although the labours 
of Volkmar and Hilgenfeld have materially increased our know- 
ledge of the contents of his Gospel 
In the earlier editions of this work,t we contended that the 
theory that Marcion’s Gospel was a mutilated form of our third 
Synoptic had not been established, and that more probably 1t was 
es earlier work, from which our Gospel might have been elaborated 
ince the sixth edition of this work was completed, however, a 
very able examination of Marcion’s Gospel has been made by 
Dr Sanday,5 which has convinced us that our earlier hypothesis 1s 
Seana , that the portions of our third Synoptic excluded from 
Marcion’s Gospel were really written by the same pen which com- 
posed the mass of the work, and, consequently, that ourthird Synoptic 
TE Ra time, and was substantially in the hands of Marcion 
10n 1s mainly the result of the linguistic analysis, 


᾿ Ritschl, Das Zvv Λα) cion’s, P 55 
Hilgenfeld, Dee Zou Justin's, P 445 
; ee Das Ev Marcwon’s, 1852, p 19 f 
For t 
δῇ ro 38 arguments, omitted here, see the complete edition, 1879, vol n, 


5 For 11:01 
1876, p oon 4 Review, 1875, p 855 ff , The Gospels 171. Second Century, 
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sufficiently mdicated by Dr Sanday and, since, exhaustively 
carried out for ourselves We still consider the argument based 
upon the dogmatic views of Marcion, which has hitherto been 
almost exclusively 1ehed on, quite inconclusive by itself, but the 
linguistic test, applied practically for the first time in this con- 
troversy by Dr Sanday, myst, we think, prove nresistible to all 
who are familiar with the comparatively limited vocabulary of 
New Testament writers Thioughout the omitted sections 
peculiarities of language and expression abound which clearly 
distinguish the general composer of the third Gospel, and 1t 1s, 
consequently, not possible reasonably to maintain that these 
sections are additions subsequently made by a different hand, 
which seems to be the only legitimate course open to those 
who would deny that Marcion’s Gospel originally contained them 

Here, then, we find evidence of the existence of our third 
Synoptic about the yea 140, and it may of course be inferred that 
it must have been composed at least some time before that date ' 
It 1s 1mportant, however, to estimate aright the facts actually 
before us and the deductions which may be drawn from them 


The testimony of Marcion does not throw any hght upon the , 


authorship οἱ origm of the Gospel of which he made use _ Its 
superscription was simply “The Gospel,” or “The Gospel, of 
the Lord” (76 εὐαγγέλιον, οἱ εὐαγγέλιον τοῦ Kvpiov),? and no 
author’s name was attached to it The Heresiarch did not pretend 
to have written 1t himself, noi did he ascribe it to any other person 
Tertullian, in fact, reproaches him with its anonymity ‘And here 
already I might make a stand,” he says at the very opening of his 
attack on Marcion’s Gospel, “ contending that a work should not 
be recognised which does not hold its front erect which does 
not give a pledge of its trustworthiness by the fulness of 1ts title, 
and the due declaration of its author 3 Not only did Marcion 
himself not in any way connect the name of Luke with his Gospel, 
but his followers repudiated the idea that Luke was its author 4 


* With regard to this, the considerations, advanced in connection with the 
Acts of the Apostles, as to the author’s use of the works of Josephus should be 
referred to 

5. Marcon Evangeho suo nullum adserrbut auctor em (Tertulhan, dav Aare , 
iv 2, Dial de vrecta fide, § 1) 

3 Et possem hie gam gradum Jigere, non agnoscendum contendens opts, 
guod non erigat frontem, guod nitlam constantiam praferat, nullam fident 
repromittat de plenwtudine trtule et professtone debita auctoris (Tertullian, Ady 
Marc ιν 2) 

+ Dial de recta fide, ὃ τ Cf Bertholdt, #277, πὶ, p 1295, 1218 ff , Eich- 
horn, ει} N 7T,1,p 79f , Gieseler, Hytst sch» Hou ,p 25, Holtzmann, 
in Bunsen’s Bzbe/werk, vi, p 563. The later Marcionites affirmed their 
Gospel to have been written by Christ himself, and the particulars of the 
Crucifixion, etc , to have been added by Paul 
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In admitting the substantial identity of Marcion’s Gospel and 
our third Synoptic, therefore, no advance is made _ towards 
estabhshing the authoiship of Luke The Gospel 1emains 
anonymous stil] On the other hand, we ascertain the important 
fact that, so far from its having any authoiitative or infallible 
characte: at that time, Marcion 1egarded our Synoptic as a work 
perveited by Jewish influences, and requiring to be freely expurgated 
in the interests of απ Amended by very considerable omissions 
and alterations, Marcion certainly held it in high respect as a 
, record of the teaching of Jesus, but beyond this circumstance, and 
the mere fact of its existence in his day, we learn nothing from the 
evidence of Marcion It can scarcely be maintained that this does 
much to authenticate the third Synoptic as a 1ecord of miracles 
and a witness for the reality of Divine Revelation 
There 1s no evidence whateve: that Maicion had any lhnowledge 
of the othe: canonical Gospels in any form None of his writings 
are extant, and no direct assertion 1s made even by the Fathers 
that he knew them, although from then dogmatic point of view 
they assume that these Gospels existed from the very first, and 
therefore imsmuate that, as he only recognised one Gospel, he 
rejected the rest? When Irenzus says “He persuaded his 
disciples that he himself was more veracious than were the 
Apostles who handed down the Gospel, though he delivered to 
them not the Gospel, but part of the Gospel,”? it 1s quite cleai 
that he speaks of the Gospel—the good tidings, Chustianity and 
not of specific written Gospels In another passage which 1s 
referred to by Apologists, Irenzeus says of the Marcionites that 
they have asserted “That even the Apostles proclaimed the 
Gospel still under the influence of Jewish sentiments, but that 
they themselves aie more sound and more judicious than the 
Apostles Wherefore also Marcion and his followers have had 
*recourse to mutilating the Scriptures, not recognising some books 
at all, but curtailmg the Gospel accordimg to Luke and the 
Epistles of Paul, these, they say, are alone authentic which they 
themselves have abbreviated 3. These remarks chiefly refer to 
the followers of Marcion, and as we have shown, when treating of 


* Treneus, Adv Har ,1 27, § 2, cf m 2, 12, § 12, Tertulhan, ddy 
Marc ,w 3, cf De Carne Chirsts, 2, 3 

5. Semetipsum esse vraciorem, guam sunt hr, gue Evangelium ti adiderurt, 
apostolt, suasit discipuls suas, non Evangelium, sed particulam Evangelist 
tadens ers (Adu Her ,1 27, ὃ 2) 

3 Et apostolos quidem adhuc que sunt Judeoium sentrentes, annunteasse 
Evangelium, se autem sincerores, et prudentiores apostolts esse Oude et 
Maz cron, et gute ab co sunt, ad wtercedendas converse sunt Scriptiusas, guasdam 
guedem 171 totum non cognoscentes, secundum Lucam autem Evangelium, et 
Epistolas Paul decwtantes, hec sola legitama esse dicunt, que 1252 manor a- 
verunt (Adv Har, 12, ὃ 12) 
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Valentinus, Irenzus is expressly writing against members of 
heretical sects living in his own day, and not of the founders of 
those sects* The Marcionites of the time of Irenzeus no doubt 
deliberately reyected the Gospels, but it does not by any means 
follow that Maicion himself knew anything of them As yet we 
have not met with any evidepce even of their eaistence 

The evidence of Tertullian 1s not a whit more valuable In the 
passage usually cited he says “But Marcion, lighting upon the 
Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, in which he reproaches even 
Apostles for not walking uprightly according to the truth of the 
Gospel, as well as accuses certain false Apostles of perverting the 
Gospel of Chust, tries with all his might to destroy the status of 
those Gospels which are put forth as genuie and under the name 
of Apostles, or at least of contemporaries of the Apostles, in order, 
be it known, to confer upon his own the credit which he takes 
from them”? Now here again it 1s clear that Tertullian 1s simply 
applying, by inference, Marcion’s views with regard to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel by the two parties in the Church, represented 
by the Apostle Paul and the “ pillar” Apostles whose leaning to 


Jewish doctrines he condemned, to the written Gospels recognised , 


in his day, though not in Marcion’s “It 1s uncertain,” says even 
Dr Westcott, “whether Teitullian in the passage quoted speaks 
from a knowledge of what Marcion may have written on the 
subject, or simply from his own point of sight ”3 Any doubt 1s, 
however, removed on examining the context, for Tertullian pro- 
ceeds to argue that if Paul censured Peter, John, and James, it was 
for changing their company from respect of persons , and similarly, 
“if false apostles crept in,” they betrayed their character by insisting 
on Jewish observances ‘So that it was wof on account of then 
preaching, but of their conversation, that they were pomted out by 
Paul”,4 and he goes on to argue that if Marcion thus accuses 
Apostles of having depraved the Gospel by their dissimulation, he 
accuses Christ in accusing those whom Christ selected5 It 1s 
palpable, therefore, that Marcion, in whatever he may have 
written, referred to the preaching of the Gospel, or Christianity, 
by Apostles who retamed their Jewish prejudices in favour of 


* Cf Adv Ha ,1, Pief, §2,m Pref, etc 

? Sed enrm Marcron nactus eprstolam Pauls ad Galatas, etiam rpsos apostolos 
sugetllantis ut non recto pede ancedentes ad veritatem evangeliz, simul δέ 
accusantis pseudapostolos guosdam pervertentes evangchum Christe, connatetur 
ad dest) uendum statum ecorum evangelioium, que propria et sub arostolorum 
nomine eduntur, vel etrant apostolicorum, ut scritcet Jjidem, quant its adimit, 
suo conferat (Adv Marc ,w 3, cf de Carne Christi, 2, 3) 

3 On the Canon, p 276, note I 

4 Adeo non de predicatione, sed de conversatione a Paulo denotabantw 
(ddv Marc ,w 3) 

5 Adv Marc,w 3 
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circumcision and legal observances. and not te written Ga pet 
Tertullian merely assumes with bis usuel oadeests. thor the 
Church had the four Gosp.ls from the vers first, τὰς, the re terre 
that Marcion, who had only one Οὐ} Pnew the other ἀρεῖ 
deliberately rejected them 


CHAPTER VIII 
« 
L\IIAN DIONYSIUS OF CORINII 


From Maicion we now turn to Tatian, another so-called heretic 
leader Tatian, an Assyrian by birth,t embiaced Christianity and 
became a disciple of Justin Martyr? in Rome, sharing with him, 
as 1t seems, the persecution excited by Crescens the Cynic3 to 
which Justin fell a victim After the death of Justin, Tatian, 
who till then had contmued thoroughly orthodox, left Rome and 
jomed the sect of the Encratites, of which, however, he was not 
the foundei, and became the leading exponent of their austere 
and ascetic doctrines ! 

The only one of his writings which is still extant 1s his Ovation 
fo the Greeks (λόγος πρὸς “EXAqvas) This work was written 
after the death of Justin, for in it he 1efers to that event,5 and it 
1s generally dated between AbD 170-175 ‘Tischendorf does not 
asseit that there 1s any quotation in this address taken from ¢he 
synoptic Gospels ,° and Dr Westcott only affirms that 1t contains 
a “clear reference” to “ἃ parable recorded by St Matthew,” and 
he excuses the slightness of this evidence by adding “The 
absence of moie explicit testimony to the books of the New 
Testament 1s to be accounted for by the style of his writing, and 
not by his unworthy estimate of their importance,”7 a remark which 
15 not very pertinent, as we know nothing whatever with regard to 
Tatian’s estimate of any such books 

The supposed “clear reference” is as follows ‘For by means 
of a certain hidden treasure (ἀποκρύφου θησαυροῦ) he made 
himself lord of all that we possess, in digging for which though 
we were covered with dust, yet we give it the occasion of falling 
mto our hands and abiding with us”® This 15 claimed as a 
reference to Matt απ 44 “ὙΠῸ kingdom of heaven 15 like unto 
treasure hidden (θησαυρῷ κεκρυμμένῳ) in the field, which a man 
found and hid, and for his joy he goeth and selleth all that he 
hath and buyeth that field” So famt a similaity could not 
prove anything, but it 1s evident that there are decided differences 
here, and the passage does not warrant the deduction that he 


* Oratzo ad Grecos, ed Otto, ὃ 42 2 70,8 18 3 Jb, § 19 

4 Eusebius, # Z,1v 29, Irenzeus, Adv Her’ ,1 28, Epiphantus, fe? , 
xlvi 1, Hieron , De Var Lllustr , 29, Theodoret. Her Fab 31 20 

5 Orat ad Gr ,§19 6 Cf Wann wurden, τὸ s,w,p τό ἢ 

7 On the Canon, p 278 8 Orat ad Gr , ὃ 30. 
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must have derived it from om Matthew, and not from any Οἱ 
of the numerous Gospels which we know to have early bee: 
circulation Ewald ascribes the parable in Matthew originall 
the Spruchsammlung or collection of Discourses, the seconc 
the four works out of which he considers our first Synopti 
have been compiled * ὸ 
Although neither Tischendorf nor Dr Westcott thinks αὐ w 
while to refer to it, some writers claim another passage in 
Oration as a reference to our third Synoptic “Laugh ye ne 
theless you shall weep”? This 1s compared with Luke vi 
‘“‘\WVoe unto you that laugh now for ye shall mourn and wee 
Here, again, 1t 1s not possible to trace a reference 1n the word: 
Tatian specially to our third Gospel If there be one part of 
Gospel which was more known than another in the first age 
Christianity, it was the Sermon on the Mount, and there car 
no doubt that many evangelical works now lost contained veis: 
of it Ewald likewise assigns this passage of Luke originall 
the Sp2 uchsammlung,t and no one can doubt that the saying 
recorded long before the writer of the third Gospel undertoo. 
compile evangelical history as so many had done before him 
Further on, however, Dr Westcott says ‘It can be gathe 
from Clement of Alexandna that he (Tatian) endeavourec 
denve authority for his peculiar opinions from the Epistles to 
Corinthians and Galatians, and probably from the Epistle to 
Ephesians, and the Gospel of St Matthew ”s The allusion ] 
15 to a passage in the Stomaza of Clement, in which referenc 
supposed by Dr Westcott to be made to Tatian No wr 
however, 1s named, and Clement merely introduces his remark 
the words, “‘a certam person” (rts), and then proceeds to ; 
his application of the injunction, “not to treasure upon δὶ 
where moth and rust corrupt” (ἐπὶ γῆς μὴ θησαυρίζειν ὅπου 
‘Kat βρῶσις ddavicer)® The parallel passage in Matthew vi 
reads “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, wl 
moth and rust doth corrupt,” etc (μὴ θησαυρίζετε ὑμῖν θησαυ͵ 
ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς, Κτλ) Dr Westcott, it 1s true, merely suggests - 
“ probably” or “ perhaps” this may be ascribed to Tatian, bi 
is almost certain that τὸ was not attributed to him by Clem 
Tatian 1s several times 1eferred to in the course of the δὲ 


τ Die der eisten Evv,lc 

5 TedGre δὲ ὑμεῖς, ws καὶ κλαύσοντες Orat ad Gi , ὃ 32 

3 οὐαὶ ὑμῖν οἱ γελῶντες viv ὅτι πενθήσετε καὶ κλαύσετε Luhe vi 25 

4 Die den ersten Evv ,1] ς 

5. On the Canon, Ὁ 279 [In the 4th edition Dr Westcott has altered 
‘* probably” of the above sentence to ‘ perhaps,” and in a note has addc 
“*'These two last references are from an anonymous citation (τις) which 
been commonly assigned to Tatian” Page 318,n 1 ] 

6 Shhom,m 12, ὃ 86 
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chapter, and his words aie continued by the use of φησίοτ γράφει, 
and it 1s m the highest degree improbable that Clement should 
introduce another quotation from him in such immediate contest 
by the vague and distant reference, “a certain person” (71s) On 
the other hand, reference 1s made πὰ the chapter to other writers 
and sects, to one of whom with much greater propiety this 
expression applies No weight, therefore, could be attached to 
any such passage in connection with Tatian Moreover, the 
quotation not only does not agiee with our Synoptic, but may 
more probably have been de1ived from the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews It will be remembered that Justin Martyr quotes ἡ 
the same passage, with the same omission of “ θησαυρούς," from a 
Gospel different from our Synoptics 7 . 

Tatian, however, 1s claimed as a witness for the existence of our 
Gospels, principally on the ground that he 1s said to have com- 
piled a Gospel which was generally called Deatessaz on (διὰ τεσσάρων) 
or “by four,” and it 15 assumed that this was a harmony of our 
four Gospels 

Our information regarding this Gospel in the writings of 
the Fathers 15, as we shall see, of the scantiest and most 
unsatisfactory description, and critics have arrived at very‘ 
various conclusions with regard to its composition Some of 
couse affirm, with more or less of hesitation, that it was nothing 
else than a harmony of our four canonical Gospels, many of 
these, however, are constrained to admit that it was also partly 
based upon the Gospel according to the Hebrews Others 
maintain that τ was a harmony of our three Synoptics togethe1 
with the Gospel according to the Hebrews, whilst many deny 
that 1t was composed of ou Gospels at all, and either declare it 
to have been a harmony of the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
with three other Gospels whose identity cannot be determined, 
or that 1t was simply the Gospel according to the Hebrews itself, 
by which name, as Epiphanius states, it was called by some in 
his day ? 

Before proceeding to discuss this work we must consider 
the date which must be assigned to Tatian’s literary career 
According to Eusebius, Justin suffered martyrdom ap _ 165,3 
and the generally-recerved theory is that his death may be 
set about AD 163-165  ‘Tatian’s literary activity seems to have 
begun after his master’s death, ‘‘and after this we have to allow for 
his own career, first as an orthodox. Chnistian and then as a 
heretic "4 It 1s argued by some that Tatian was no longer living 


* Justin, 4fo/,1 15, seep 222f,p 232f 
5 Epiphanius, Her, sivi 1 37 E,w 16, Chron Pasch 
4 Lightfoot, Essays on Supernatural Religion, p 274 
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when Trenas wrote of nm im the first book of Ins great work, 
which, 115 said, must be dated between ab 178-190, but this 
1s far fiom cettam, and the expressions used by no means neces- 
sarily convey such an inference Nor docs the mention of the 
“ Assynan” by the Alexandrian Clement as one of his teachers,' 
in the first book of the Sframafg, wiutten not earher than 
Ὁ 195, throw much hght upon the date, nor, indeed, the fact of 
Rhodon havmg been one of his disciples ‘The Address to the 
Grecks, the only one of ‘Latins works which has been preserved, 
Was written as has already becn oud, after the death of Justin, 
and as generally dated about vp 170-175 This work was 
certamly written before he had adopted the heretical views which 
led to his septration from the Church, 90 that, at Icast, the date 
assiencd to this composition 15 some slight idieation of the phases 
of lis career Tf, thercfore we assume even AD 170 ὡς the date 
of the wlddress, the Diatessaron, which was condemned and 
destroyed as heretical, must, wt least, be assigned to a still later 
period Dr Liyhtfoot, whe without arguing the point, thought 
the date 1p 170-175 “probably some years too late” for the 
Address? assigns the Jratessaron to VD 170 3 but, unless good 
reasons can be given for dating the .fddrcss varher than 1D 170- 
175-—1nd ΡῈ have not been forthcomimg-—it 15 probable that 
the Drakssazon must have been compiled ata later date The 
Address τὸ completely orthodos, and no one who has attacked 
Tatian’s later views has, apparently, been able to discover even ἃ 
herctical tendency m its vigorous arguments Some years must, 
therefore, reasonably be allowed to elapse before ‘Tatian’s opmions 
changed and led him to arrange 1 Harmony of Gospels m accor- 
dance with them = Probably the date assigned to it should not be 
earher than 4p 175-180,* and the later part of this term may be 
considered the more reasonable We have no information what- 
cver as to the date of ‘Tatian’s death 

If we examine contemporary writings, or such extracts as have 
come down to us, for information regarding the works of Tatian, 
we meet with references to several of lis compositions His 
pupil] Rhodon—as quoted by Eusebius, promises to write a 
work in answer to one by ‘Tatian, in which he professes to explain 
certain obscurities in the sacred writings 5 Irenzus denounces 
some of his heretical views in no measured terms® His disciple 

Clement of Alexandria refers to his treatise On Perfection 
according to the Saviour,7 and likewise attacks his peculiar 


* Strom, 1, 11 ® Essays, 275 3 The fourth Gospel, 1892, Ὁ 132 
4 Zahn datcs it soon after AD 172 (Forschungin, Ρ 290 Γ) 
5H ΞΦ,ν 13 6 Adv He ,\ 28,1, m 23,8 7 Strom, 12, 80 Γ 
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opinions, but makes at the same time copious use of his Address 
to the Greeks The author of the work against the heresy οἵ. 
Artemon, quoted by Eusebius, cites Tatian as an apologist along 
with men like Justin and Clement, and as maintaining the divinity 
of Chnst* Tertullan,? Hrppolytus,3 and Ongen4 refer to him, 
and combat his opinions None of these writers, however, make 
any mention of a Harmony of Gospels in connection with Tatian, 
nor does any writer prior to Eusebius 

The first time, then, that we hear anything of a Harmony 
of Gospels ascribed to Tatian, or meet with any trace οἵ, 
such a work, is in the mention of it by Eusebius, writing some 
century and a half after the Harmony 1s supposed to have been 
composed Eusebius says in the well-known passage ‘ Tatian, 
however, their former chief, having put together a certam amalga- 
mation and collection, I know not how, of the Gospels, named 
this the Dravessazon, which even now 1s current with some ”5 
Beyond the mere statement that Tatian made some hind of 
Harmony of Gospels, which was called Dvatessazon, nothing 
could be less explicit than this passage It seems to be based 
upon mere hearsay, and the expression “I know not how” (ova , 
οἱδ' ὅπως) does not indicate any personal acquaintance with 
the composition to which Eusebius refers Dr _ Lightfoot 
argues, on the contrary, that, “so far from implying that Eusebius 
had no personal knowledge of the work, it” (the expression) “1s 
constantly used by writers in speaking of boohs where they are 
perfectly acquainted with the contents, but do not understand the 
principles or do not approve the method In idiomatic English 
it signifies ‘I cannot think what he was about,’ and 1s equivalent 
to ‘unaccountably,’ ‘absurdly,’ so that, 1f anything, it implies 
knowledge rather than ignorance of the contents” Dr Lightfoot 
gives references to a number of examples of its use in the treatise 
of Onigen against Celsus, but when examined they do not in the‘ 
least prove his pomt It 15 certain that ova oid’ ὅπως 15 fre- 
quently used to expiess partial, as well as complete, 1gnorance— 
ignorance of something in a book, as well as absence of acquain- 
tance with a book itself, but it always indicates ignorance, 
real or assumed If we look at the passage in Eusebuus itself, 
there is nothing to indicate that the words are intended to 
express anything but imperfect knowledge, or that Eusebius 
wished to indicate disapproval of such a work In his Zpuséle 10 


*H E,v 28 * De Jejun , 15 

3 Philosoph vw 4,16, <x 18 4C Cels,1 16, etc 

5. Ὁ μέντοι ye πρότερος αὐτῶν ἀρχηγὺς o Tariavds συνάφειάν τινα καὶ συναγωγὴν, 
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Car pranus, Eusebius writes of a similar Harmony of Gospels by 
Ammonis not only without censure, but with approval If his 
purpose had been to condemn the Dra/essazon, he would have 
said more than this As itis, he has chronicled the existence of 
the work without a detail evincing acquaintance with it, but, on 
the contrary, with a distinct expresyon of ignorance The best 
ciitics on both sides, amongst whom may be mentioned Ciednet, 
Milgenfeld, Holt-mann, Reuss, Scholten, Zahn, and others, are 
agreed m inferring that Eusebius had no personal acquaintance 
with the Dratessa7on 

It must be admitted that the words of Eusebius give a very 
scant account of a work of which not a trace has been found in 
the extant literature of a hundied and fifty years after its Supposed 
composition Not only are we not told anything of the peculiarities 
or arrangement of its contents, but we arc left m total ignorance 
even of the language in which it was written This absence of 
information is particularly to be regretted in the case of such a 
work as a Harmony of the Gospels, which, from its very nature, 
cannot have borne an author’s name, and the identification of 
which mevitably became mote difficult as time went on  Con- 
tinuing our search for mformation regarding it, we find the rapidly 
increasing Christian ‘Titeratuie a complete blank so far as any 
Harmony of Gospels by Tatian 1s concerned Neither Irenzeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, nor Jerome, who refer to other works of 
Tatian, make any reference to it We have mentioned incidentally 
that, in Ins Zfpustle to Carpranus, Euscbius iefers to a similar 
Harmony of Gospels by Ammomus No writer mentions the 
Diatessaron agam until we come to Epiphanius, writing about the 
end of the fowith century, or some two hundied years after its 
compilation He makes the following remarkable statement 
“Tt 1s said that the Dvafessaron Gospel owes its origin to him 
(Tatian), which some call the Gospel according to the Hebrews ”* 

It 15 almost universally agreed that Epiphanius, the second 
writer who refers to the Diatessaron, had as little personal know- 
ledge of the work as the first (Eusebius) , but several important 
points are to be deduced from the report which he chronicles In 
the first place, it 1s quite clear that, as has been suggested above, 
the name of Tatian was not attached to the Dzavessazon Had it 
been so, the expression, “it 1s said,” could not have been used 
By the tame of Epiphanius the connection of Tatian with his 
Harmony had already become merely conjectural How is the 
fact that some called τὲ the Gospel according to the Hebrews to 
be explained? Τ 1s unnecessary to press the possibility that what 


. ἢ Λέγεται δὲ τὸ διὰ τεσσάρων εὐαγγέλιον ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ γεγενῆσθαι, dep κατὰ 
Ἑβραίους τινὲς καλοῦσι. Her , 46,1 
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had been undetstood to be Tatian’s Diatessaron was ‘nothing 
but the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which, fiom having 
matte: common to ou Gospcls, was mistaken for a Haimony 
The Gospel according to the Hebiews was, we hnow, used by the 
Encratites, the sect to which ‘Tatian belonged, and at least nothing 
can be more probable than, the hypothesis that, m a Harmony 
compiled afte. he had sepaiated himself fiom the Chuich, he 
must have made use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, to 
which his followers were attached ‘Two facts which we hnow 
should be boine in mind m connection with this confuston, if, 
confusion it be, of the Drafessavon with the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, that this Gospel was constiucted on the lines of our 
first Synoptic, and that it omitted the genealogies, both of which 
peculianities are said to be characteristic of the Diatessaron 

More than half a century passes before we mect with any fresh 
mention of ‘Tatian’s work, and then we come to a more detailed 
statement iegaiding it than we have yet discovered = Waiting about 
AD 453, Theodoret gives the following account of what took 
place in his diocese 


“Ie [Tatian] composed the Gospel which 1s called Dratessaron, cutuing out | 
the genevlogies and such other prssiges 1 show the Lord to have been born of 
the seed of David after the fAcsh This work was in use not only among 
persons belonging to his sect, but also among those who follow the rpostolic 
doctiine, %s they did not perceive the mischief of the composition, but used the 
book im all smmpheity on account of its brevity And I myself found more thin 
two hundred such copics held im respect im the churches in our parts — All 
these 1 collected and put away, and 1 replaced them by the Gospels of the Fou 
Evangchsts ἢ" 


It will be obseived that Theodoret docs not say that the Gospel 
of Tatian was a Haimony of fou Gospels, but merely that it was 
“called Dravessazon,” and it 1s difficult to suppose that, if it merely 
omitted “the genealogies and such othe: passages as show the 
Loid to have been born of the seed of David after the flesh,” a 
bishop, even 3n the fifth centuy, could confiscate two hundied 
copies of a book when books weie so scarce and precious What 
could be expected fiom a Harmony of Gospels but omission of 
some matter contained in them? One 15 tempted to think that 
when Theodoret speaks of ‘the mischief of the composition,” he 
had in his mind more than these omissions, though he does not 
ente: into full detail In any case, the omissions specified aie 
all that 1s added to our knowledge of the Dvrazessaron by the 
statement of ‘Theodonret 

It may be well to 1efer here to an apocryphal Syriac work, called 
the Doct: ine of Addar, giving a copy of coiespondence alleged to 
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have taken place between “the Lord Jesus Christ and Abgar, 
King of Edessa” <A very early date 15 assigned to it by many, 
but Dr Lightfoot “cannot place it much earler than the middle 
of the third century,”? and it might safely be set much later In 
this little work an account 1s given of the Church at Edessa, and 
it 15 said that the people assembled far prayer and to hear read, 
along with the Old Testament, the ‘New of the Dvratessazon ”* 
This might well be explained as a mere 1eading of four Gospels, 
but there are certain reasons for believing that it really means a 
Harmony Zahn has quoted the following rule from the Canons 
of Rabbula; Bishop of Edessa (Ap 412-435) “Let the 
presbyters and deacons have a care that in all the churches there 
be provided and 1ead a copy of the distinct Gospel” This 
“distinct ” Gospel 1s understood to be opposed to the Harmony of 
four Gospels, and hight 1s thrown upon the point by the fact that, 
in the Syriac Gospels of Cureton, the first Gospel 1s described as 
the ‘‘ Distinct Gospel of Matthew,” meanimg, probably, the Gospel 
In a separate form Taking this with the statement of Theodoret, 
it 1s probable that the Dravessazon referred to was that which he 
confiscated in his diocese Be this as τί may, however, it 1s clear 
that, beyond the fact that the Drafessazon was read, we have no 
further information from the Doctrine of Addai as to the contents 
of the Drafessazon, the particular Gospels from which it was com- 
piled, their reputed authors, or even the name of the person who 
prepared the Harmony 

The next reference to the Dratessazon which has to be considered 
comes from Victor of Capua, about the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury Victor met with a harmony entitled Dratessazon, which, as 
we have already shown to be natwally the case with all such 
compulations, was anonymous, and he consequently endeavoured to 
discover a probable author for it He went to Eusebius for 
information, and in his Lcc/estastical /7istoz he found the mention 
of a Diatessaron atuiibuted to Tatian, which has been quoted 
above, and in his Lpustle to Cas pianus, prefived to the Canons, 
he met with the account of another ascribed to Ammonius The 
description of the Dravessazon of Ammonuius of Alexandria given 
by Eusebius may now be quoted “He placed by the side of the 
Gospel according to Matthew the corresponding passages of the 
other Evangelists, so that, as a necessary result, the sequence in 
the three was destroyed so far as regaids the order of reading ”3 
Victor, however, read the passage of Eusebius with a singular 
variation from that which we have, and cites him as saying that 
the Gospel which Tatian composed out of four was entitled 
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Diapente, οὐ “by five”! Whether the copy of Eusebius before him 
had this reading, οἱ whether he coirected Eusebius from the 
contents οἱ fiom the title of his Harmony, cannot now be definitely 
settled , but there 1s the distinct statement, and it 1s all the more 
curious since he has just said “ΠῚ ex guatuor,’ and τὶ 15, 
therefore, difficult to explain che immediate statement of Drafente 
as the title, which contiadicts the desciiption, except as a copy of 
something before him which he records Dr Lightfoot argues 
that Victor, who knew Gicek, can haidly have written Drapente 
himself, and attributes the cuious reading to the blunderng or 
officiousness of some later scribe? But to write Drapente for 
Diatessaron 1s scarcely like a ship of the pen, and the discrepancy 
between the Harmony and the name must have been very stnking 
to render probable the theory of officiousness I will let Dr 
Lightfoot’s own words state the result of Victor’s investigation 
* Assuming that the work which he had discovered must be one 
οἱ othe, he decides in favour of the latter (Tatian), because it 
docs not give St Matthew continuously and append the passages 
of the othe: Evangelists, as Euscbius states Ammonius to have 
done ”3 A hittle later, Dr Lightfoot adds ‘Thus, Victor gets 
his information directly from Eusebius, whom he repeats He 
knows nothing about Tatian’s Drafessazon cvcept what Eusebius 
tells him” We have seen that this was little enough Dr 
Lightfoot expresses a ve1y decided opinion (which he afterwards 
modifies) that Victor was mistaken in ascribing the authorship to 
Tatian, but the discussion of this pomt must be reserved for a 
more appropiate place fuither on 

In seeking for mention of the Dravessazon of Tatian in extant 
literature, we have already had to make wide strides through time, 
but these must now be increased In a Glossary of Ban-ah, 
written about the end of the nmth century, we have the next 
reference to the work “ Drasfarsun (otherwise Drakutium) , the 
Gospel which 15 the Dratessazon, made by Tatian, the compiled 
Gospel <A gospel made sense for sense on the sense of the 
combined four apostolic Gospels It contains neither the natural 
no. the traditional genealogy of our Lord Chnst, and 
he who made it namely, Tatian has on this account been 
anathematised 4 There can be httle doubt that Bar-ali derives 
his information from Theodoret, and does not know the work 
himself 


το δα hestorta quogue egus [2 ¢ Eusebit] comtpert quod Tateanus vt) 6) ude 
fessemus εὐ orator τὴ temports clarus wnum, ex guatuor compaginaves it 
Lvangeltum cur tetulum Diapente wnposiut” 
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We have to pass over a long period before we again hear 

» anything of the Duatessazon We receive some important infor- 

mation regarding it from Dionysius Bar-Salibi, who died a D 1207 

He wiote a Commentary on the Gospels, in which there 1s the 
following statement 


“Tatian, the disciple of Justin, the philosbpher and martyr, selected and 
patched together from the four Gospels and constructed 1 Gospel, which he 
called Deatessason—that 1s Miscellanies On this work Mar Ephrem wrote 
an exposition, and its commencement was ‘In the beginning was the 
Word’ Ehas of Silamia, who 1s also called Aphthomus, constructed a 
Gospel after the likeness of the Dzatessason of Ammonuus, mentioned by 
Eusebius in his prologue to the Canons which he made for the Gospel 
Ehas sought for that Dzaéessason, and could not find it, and, in consequence, 
constructed this after its Irkeness And the said Ehas finds fault with 
severil things in the Canons of Eusebius, 1nd points out errors in them, 


and nghtly But this copy [work] which Elias composed 1s not often met 
with 7 


Mar Ephrem of Edessa, who 1s here referred to, 1s said to have 
died about AD 373, and it 1s a very curious fact that we heai of 
such a commentary, upon which the whole argument regarding 

, the Dratessazon of Tatian has recently turned, a thousand years 
after the composition of the Harmony, and some eight centuries 
from the date of the alleged commentary About eighty years 
later than Bar-Salibi, another Syrian father, Gregory Bar-Hebraeus, 
tells us “Eusebius of Caesarea, seeing the coiruptions which 
Ammonius of Alexandra mtroduced into the Gospel of the 
Diatessaron, that 1s Miscellanies, which commenced, ‘In the 
beginning was the Word,’ and which Mar Ephrem expounded, 
kept the four Gospels in their integrity, but pointed out the agree- 
ment of the words by Canons written in red ”? 

Mr J Rendel Harris has recently pointed out that this 
appaient contradiction, which anses from a use of the fragment 
given by Assemani, does not really exist, and that the MSS of 
Bar-Hebraeus, which are accessible to us in England, continue 
the foregoing passage as follows ‘And he (¢e, Eusebius) 
confessed as a lover of truth that he took his cue from the labours 
of that man (ze, Ammonius) For Tatian, also the disciple of 
Justin, the Philosopher and Martyr, patched and composed the 
Gospel of the Combined, and because the sequence of Mark, 
Luke, and John was lost, he defined the ten Canons only,” etc 3 

The important question may still be put Was the Diatessaron 
upon which Mar Ephrem commented really that of Tatian? The 


@ 
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mere statement that τὸ began with the sentence, “In the beginning 
was the Word,” does not afford much help for identifying the 
special Dratessazon, because many other Harmonics may have 
adopted the same obviously appropriate opening , and we must all 
the more regret thit the Drakssazon which, according to the 
Doctiine of Addat, was peblicly rcad at Edessa, τὸ not morc 
clearly identified, for it might naturally be the work upon which 
a Churchman of Fedessa may have written a commentary 

So hittle 1s really known of the Drak ssazon of ‘Tatian that there 
15. no certainty even as to the language in which it was composed 
Zahn and the majority of modern critics are of opinion that the 
original was written in Syriac, but Harnack states strong reasons 
for maintaining a Greek orieinal 

We now come to comparatively recent umes The Armeman 
monks of St Lazaro published, in 1834, four volumes of translations 
into Armeniin of works of I_phrem Syrus, which contained a 
Harmony of the Gospcls apparently beginning with the passage 
Johni 1 Auchcr, the editor of Iphrem, made a Latin transla- 
tion of the Commentary in 1841, which, bemg amended by 
Professor Mosinger, was published in 1876} ‘This 1s said to be 
the commentary which [Ephrem 1s reported to have written upon 
Tatian’s Diatessazon ‘The editors state their opinion that the 
Armenian version was written about the fifth century, and that τὶ 
15 a translation from the Synac Zahn long ago pointcd out that 
the Commentary 1s evidently based upon exegetical lectures, 
probably delivered to theological classes, perhaps the subsequent 
record of a student? Ephrem, moreover, or the writer of the 
* Commentary,’ whoever he may be, never himsclf calls the work 
upon which he 1s commenting the Diakssaron, nor mentions 
Tatian, but sometimes δῶ ἐφ ήμ7γα, wd occasionally Leangedium 
There 1s, in fact, nothing whatever apart from the tradition 
preserved by Bar-Salibi and the note of the translator, wntten long 
after the time of Ephrem, to indicate that this 15 a commentary 
upon the Diatessaron of Tatian The order 1s not always the 
same in the passages selected for comment as that of the Harmony 
of Victor, or of the Arabic Drafessar on, of which we shall presently 
speah, and the texts of all have been so manipulated that no 
literal importance can be attached to them 

We may now conveniently return to the Lat Harmony of 
Victor of Capua ‘It will be remembered that he was completely 
in doubt as to the authorship of the compilation which had come 


* This work did not come to notice in this country tll after the complete 
cdition of S R was published in 1879, ind of course we need not add thit the 
sull later works presently to be noticed could not before be discussed 
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m his way, and as to whether he should ascribe 1t to Ammonius 
, or to Tatian Finally, upon mere conjecture, he decided m 
favour of Tatian Regarding this Dr Hemphill writes 


‘“‘ Victor of Capua himself is an important witness , for he was skilled in 
both Greek and Latin, and was a man of considerable eminence as a scholar 
and controversiahst And his solitary reasors for attributing his discovery to 
Tatian is that he found one passage in Eusebius which spoke of Tatian having 
compiled a patchwork Gospel, which he judged to be the same, substantially, 
as that which accidentally came into his hands Not one other allusion to 
Tatian’s work does Victor mention, and the conclusion 1s that, but for the 

» statement of Eusebius, he would have remamed perfectly ignorant that such a 
work had ever existed The Latin Harmony, as 1t now exists in the Codex 
Fuldensis, represents not the harmony as it was found by Victor, but the 
Harmony as it was modified and edited under his direction The index, which 
somehow escaped revision, does not m ali cases agree with the body of the 
Codex, fiom which we gathe: that the latter may have been to some extent 
changed in order, and interpolated as in the case of the genealogies , while 
the text which Victor found has been changed piece by piece into the Vulgate 
of St Jerome ἢ 


Victor, making perfectly free use of the Latin Harmony which 
he had found, and altering it to suit his orthodox views, had it 
,transcribed, and his fine manuscript has come down to us in the 
Codex Fuldensis, which 1s admitted to be almost the best authority 
for the text of the Vulgate version of the Gospels It 1s no 
evidence, however, for the text of Tatian’s Dzatessaron, with which, 
in the first place, τὸ cannot be identified, and to which, if it could, 
it no longer bears any likeness 

It must be appaient that the theory that the orginal of this 
Harmony, which was done into Latin, was that of Tatian, and not 
the Dzatessazon of Ammonius or some one else who may have 
compiled a Dzatessazon τὰ the course of the four centuries between 
Tatian and Victor, rests upon a most unsubstantial basis The most 
striking characteristic of Tatian’s work, as we have seen, was the 
omission of the genealogies, an omission which led to its being 
anathematised by the Church In the index which 1s cited to 
prove that the original Latin Harmony began with Johni τ we 
also find the genealogy, V de generatione vel nativitate Christ 
It 1s not possible, upon any 168] grounds of evidence, to identify 
this Harmony with the Dzazessaron of Tatian 

We now come to the last and most important document con- 
nected with this discussion It had long been known that an 
Arabic manuscript existed in the Vatican Library purporting to be 
the Dzatessazon of Tatian This work, which had been brought 
to the library by Joseph Assemani, 1s described by him as Zatsazz 
Diatessaron seu guatuor Evangeha 171 unum redacta? Τὶ did not 
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attract any attention till some years ago, when Agostino Ciasca, in 
1883, published a pamphlet describing it, promising at some 
future time, 1f possible, to publish the manuscript He did not 
find an opportunity of doing so, nor did Lagarde, who also thought 
of attempting it, till 1888, when Ciasca was able to produce an 
edition of the Drafessazon brsed upon this manuscript (XIV ), and 
a still more perfect one, which was presented to the Borgian 
Library in 1886 by Catholic Copts in Egypt, with a Latin trans- 
lation by himself? The latter manuscript, generally called the 
Borgian Codex, contains notes at the beginning and end, stating 
that this 1s a translation of Tatian’s Diatessaron from a Syriac 
manuscript written by Isa ibn Ah cl Mutatabbib, a disciple of 
Honain tbn Ishaq, by Abf-l-Faray Abdullah Ibn-at-Tayyib 
Honain 1s believed to have died Ap 873, and the death of 
Abdullah Ibn-at-Tayyib 1s set down by Bar-Hebreeus as having 
taken place AD 1043 The existing manuscript 15 assigned to 
the fourteenth century The Syriac manuscript was, therefore, 
written seven centuries after Tatian’s time, and the Arabic trans- 
lation made some nine centuries after it Beyond the notes of the 
scribe, we have no external evidence that the orginal Draressaz on 
was the work ascribed to Tatian and, as has already been fully 
stated, nothing could be more difficult than the identification, of 
an anonymous compilation of this kind 

So little does the Arabic Harmony agree with what we are 
actually told of the Deafessazon of Tatian that elaborate expla- 
nation and conjecture are necessary to support the statement of 
the Arab translator or scribe that we have here that mysterious 
work The Diatessaron of Tatian was said to have commenced 
with the passage “In the begmning was the Word” Now, in 
the Vatican MS XIV the Diatessaron does not begin with 
these words, but with the opening words of the second Synoptic, 
“The Gospel of Jesus, the Son of the hving God” This formerly* 
convinced scholars that the Arabic Harmony was not that of 
Tatian, but Ciasca suggested that the words from Mark were added 
by another hand to supply the lack of a title When the Borgian 
manuscript arrived, 1t was found that the mtroductory words from 
the second Synoptic are sepaiated by a space from the teat which 
follows Which of these was the origmal form of the work from 
which the Arabic version was made cannot now be determined, or 
whether the separation in the Borgian manuscript was the result 
of a preconceived theory that the Harmony, being understood to 
be Tatian’s, ought to open with the words of the fourth Gospel 
Then the fact which we learn from Theodoret, that the genealogies 
and the passages showing Jesus to have been born of the seed of 
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David, after the flesh, were omitted from the Dvzatessazon, in 
*consequence of which he iesoited to the strong measure of 
“ putting away ” a couple of hundred copies of the work, 15 a still 
stronger obstacle to the identification of the Arabic Harmony with 
it, for these passages (Matt 1 1-17 and Luke m 23-38) are 
contained in MS XIV _ In the Bosgian manuscript, however, 
these genealogies are removed from the text and put as an 
appendia, under the title, “‘ The Book of the Generation of Jesus ” 
It 1s argued from this that we have here the passages in the first 
sstage of insertion they have got imto the appendia on their way 
into the text But may it not with greater probability be argued 
that they are in the first stage of omission excluded from an 
mconvenient position im the text, where they clashed with the 
theory of the Harmony being by Tatian, and relegated to the 
appendix by the translators, who did not hike to go so fai as to 
exclude such scriptural matte: altogether? One fact which 
seems to support the latter view 1s that in the idea to 
the Latin Harmony of Victor which Zahn regaids as repic- 
sentative of the ‘original Latin version of a Synac Dravessazon 
avhich became transformed into the Codea fulddensis the fifth 
chapter 1s given as “de genezatione vel natiwitate Christi” In 
connection with these difficulties 1t must never be forgotten that, 
to identify the Arabic Harmony with the wo1k of Tatian, we have 
really nothing but the note of almost unknown Arab scholars, 
writing neaily a thousand years after the time of Tatian, of a work 
which had no specific maih of authorship 

Another indication may be given, valuable in the almost 
complete absence of information regarding Tatian’s Dratessazon, 
which hkewise opposes the identification of the Arabic Harmony 
with that work Dean Burgon? quotes an ancient Scholion 
which he met with while examining the Harleian manuscript 5,647 
tof Evan 72, published by Wetstei), which states that, in Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, the verse of the fourth Gospel, “ And another took a 
spear and pierced his side, and there came out water and blood,” 
was inserted in Matt xavu 48, and the writer adds that it 15 
also introduced into the Evangelical History of Diodorus and 
divers other Holy Fathers, and “this also Chrysostom says ” 
The only one of these assertions which can be tested now 1s that 
regarding Chrysostom, and it is found to be correct, for in 
Homily 88 the text occurs against aclea1 summary οὖν 48 Now, 
this 1s not found either in the Codex fiuldensis or in the Arabic 
Diatessat on 

The doubts which exist as to the identification of these MSS 
with the Dzafessaron of Tatian are intensified when we consider 


* Last Twelve Verses of St Mark, 1871, p 316f 
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the tert of these works If the identification were complete and 
decisive upon other grounds of evidence, εἰ might be unnecessary , 
to enter upon this pat of the subject, but the changes which have 
taken place in the centunes which have passed since the compila- 
tion of the Drafessazon are so indicative of the tendency to adjust 
facts to agreement with prevalent opimion that it 1s instructive to 
consider also this stde of the case In his woth on the Drak wazon, 
Mt Rendel Harus fiankly says “From what has been said, it 
will be seen that, τὰ desenbmg the manuscripts from which 
Ciasca’s text 1s made, we have been careful to avoid the assumption , 
that the text of the Aiabic Harmony 1s necessanly and at all 
pomts identical with that of the Dratssazon of Tatian — For, 
even if we accept the Harmony as Tatians on the ground of its 
general agreements with the traditional Tatian we are obliged to 
note τὰ the manuscripts themselves a tendency to change im the 
most striking ‘Tatian characteustics, and further, since the 
Harmony 15. substantially) a New Testament manuscript it is 
impossible that it could have remained τὰ circul ition without being 
affected by the same causes which were in operation to change the 
form of every successive recension of the New Testament imto, 
agreement with the latest recension of all*! | Hainick considers 
that the Synac manuscupt from which the Arabic translation, was 
made contained an already manipultted Cathohe Dratessaren? 
and elsewhere he says ‘In all cases where 1 have referred to the 
Arabic Harmony that is to say, at the passages characteristic of 
the real Tatian the characteristic had been removed and the 
commonplace substituted ” Resch, speaking of all these supposed 
representations of the Drate ssazon, after pomting out the effect of 
the estabhshment of the canonical text,as the only authority, in 
producing a process of fundamental extirpition (gv undliches 
Alusrotiungs process) of pre-canonical Gospel tevts, says 9 “In 
consequence of this, the Draéssaze% belongs to the numbet of 
wholly lost writings Neither Greek nor Synac copies of this 
oldest Gospel Harmony have been preserved,’ and he only 
regards Ephiem, Aphraates, the Coder. Feddeasts, and the Arabic 
Harmony as sources for a partial reconstruction 8 Zahn’s opimon 
of the text is not a whit more favourable — It will be remembered 
that he said of the Latin Tatian that “ the translation, if we can 50 
call it, has been made m such a wav that the fragments from 
which the Synac book was compiled were sought for m the Latin 
Bible τὰ the version of Jerome. and transcribed fiom it It 1s 
equally clear,’ he continues, “ that either on the occasion of the 


Tre Diatessaron of Tatran, woo po 
Gesh @ eltds Lit Woz... p 405 
«Ιωσιαν faraliltrk sud Ex, 1803. p 42 f 
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translation from Syriac into Latin, or even previously in the Syriac 
text itself which the Latimist had before him, the literary composi- 
tion of the Dzatessazon had undergone a profound transformation 
All this and much more,” he adds, “may also have occurred when 
the Dzatessaz on was translated into Arabic ”* 

When we consider the slightness ofythe evidence upon which 
any identification of these works with the Dratessaron of Tatian 
rests, this final judgment on the transformation of the text itself 
forms a suitable illustration of the whole position of the question 


, If many are content to consider the identity of the works settled, 


at least 1t 1s pretty certain that, 1f Tatian himself were to-day to see 
his Dratessazon as τὶ stands in Ciasca’s MS , he could not recognise 
his own work 
We have thought it desirable to state the case for Tatian’s 
Diatessason with sufficient fulness, as interesting in itself 
and important for a just appreciation of the difficulties which 
suriound it, but so far as our special investigation 1s concerned a 
final judgment is simple and conclusive Even if it be accepted 
that, towards the last quarter of the second century, Tatian 
,possessed and made use of our Gospels, the fact can only prove 
the existence of those writings, but adds nothing to our knowledge 
of their authors, and certainly does not in the least justify us in 
accepting them as adequate witnesses for miracles and the realty 
of Divine Revelation 


Dionysius of Cormth need not detain us long Eusebius m- 
forms us that he was the author of seven Epistles addressed to 
various Christian communities, and also of a letter to Chrysophora, 
“a most faithful sister” Eusebius speaks of these writings as 
Catholic Epistles, and briefly chaiacterises each, but, with the 
exception of a few short fragments preserved by him, none of 
»these fruits of the “inspired industry” (ἐνθέου φιλοπονίας) of 
Dionysius are now extant? These fragments are all from an 
Epistle said to have been addressed to Soter, Bishop of Rome, 
and give us a clue to the time at which they were wntten The 
Bishopric of Soter 1s generally dated between apd 168-176,3 
during which years the Epistle must have been composed [Τί 
could not have been written, however, before Dionysius became 


Bishop of Corinth in AD 170,4 and it was probably wntten some 
years after ὅ 


τ Gesch des N T Kanons, 1891,1,p 533 

5. Eusebius, HY Z, 1v 23, Hieron, De Vir Ll, 27, Grabe, Spreel Pats , 
u,p 217f, Routh, Relzg Sacre@,1, Ὁ 180 ff 

3 Eusebuus, in his Ch ovzcon, sets itm AD 171 4 Eusebius, W £ ,1v τ 

5 Anger places it between 173-177, Syxops Ev Proleg ,.xxn , cf Credner, 
Gesch N LT Kan,p 79 Jerome states that Dionysius flourished under 
M Aurel Verus and L Aurel Commodus (De Ver ΜΠ], 27) 
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writings of the Fathers before and during this age, and it is not 


, permissible to put such an interpretation upon the remark of 


Dionysius Dr Donaldson, with greater critical justice and 
reserve, remarks regarding the expression, “Scmptures of the 
Loid” ‘It 1s not easy to settle what this term means,” although 
he adds his own personal opinion, “ byt most probably it refers to 
the Gospels as containing the sayings and doings of the Lord It 
1s not likely, as Lardner supposes, that such a term would be 
applied to the whole of the New Testament ”* The idea of our 
collected New Testament being referred to 1s of course quite un- 
tenable, and although it 1s open to argument that Dionysius may 
have referred to evangelical works, it 1s obvious that there are no 
means of proving the fact, and much less that he referred specially 
to our Gospels In fact, the fiagments of Dionysius present no 
evidence whatever of the existence of our Synoptics 

In order further to illustrate the inconclusiveness of the argu- 
ments based upon so vague an expression, we may add that it 
does not of necessity apply to any Gospels or works of Christian 
history at all, and may with peifect propriety have mdicated the 
criptures of the Old Testament We find Justin Martyr com- 
planing in the same spirit as Dionysius, through several chapters, 
that, the Old Testament Scriptures, and more especially those 
relating to the Loid, had been adulterated, that parts had been 
taken away, and others added, with the intention of destroying o1 
weakening their application to Christ? Justin’s argument through- 
out 1s, that the whole of the Old Testament Scriptures iefer to 
Christ , and Tryphon, his antagonist, the representative of Jewish 
opinion, 15 made to avow that the Jews not only wait for Chnist, 
but, he adds, ‘‘ We admit that all the Scriptures which you have 
cited refer to him ”3_ Not only, therefore, were the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament closely connected with their Lord by the 
#athers and, at the date of which we are treating, were the only 
“ Holy Scriptures ” recognised, but they made the same complaints 
which we meet with m Dionysius, that these Scriptures were 
adulterated by omissions and interpolations The expression of 
Eusebius regarding “expositions of Divine Scriptuies” (γραφῶν 
θείων ἐξηγήσεις) added by Dionysius, which apphed to the Old 
Testament, tends to connect the Old Testament also with this 
term, “Scriptures of the Lord ” 

If the term, “ Sciptures of the Lord,” however, be 1eferred to 
Gospels, the difficulty of using 1t as evidence continues undimin- 
ished We have no indication of the particular evangelical works 


: LMst Chi Lit and Docty,m, Pp 217 
* Dial ¢ Tiyph , \ax -ἶχαν 3 Dial \axarx 
* This charge 1s made with insistence throughout the Clementine Homilies 
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which were in the Bishop’s mind We have seen that other 
Gospels were used by the Trathers, and in exclusive circulation , 
amongst various communities, and cven until much later times 
many works were iegarded by them as divinely inspited which 
have no place nm our Canon ‘She Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, for instance, was probibly used by some at least of 
the Apostolic Fathers, by pscudo-Ignatius, Polycarp, Paptas, 
Hegesippus, Justin Martyr, and at Icast employed along with our 
Gospels by Clement of Alexandna, Origen, and Jerome’ The 
fact that Serapion, in the third century, allowed the Gospel of, 
Peter to be used in the church of Rhossus- shows at the same 
time the consideration in which it was held, and the mcomplete- 
ness of the canonical position of the New Testament writings 

So does the circumstance that im the fifth century 1 heodorct found 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or Tatian’s Gospel, widely 

circulated and held in honour amongst orthodox churches in his 
diocese 3 The Shepherd of HWermas, which was read in the churches 
and nearly secured a permanent place m the Canon, was quoted 
as inspired by Treneus+ ‘The Epistle of Barnabas was held in 
similar honour, and quoted as inspired by Clement of Alevandnias, 
and by Onigen,® as was likewise the Epistle of the Roman Clement 

‘Lhe Apocalypse of Peter was mcluded by Clemcnt of Alexandna 
m Ins account of the canonical Scriptures and those which are 
disputed, such as the Epistle of Jude and the other Catholic 
Episties,? and it stands side by side with the Apocalypse of John 
in the Canon of Muraton, being long after publicly read in the 
churches of Palestine 8 ‘Tschendorf, indced, conjectures that a 
blank in the Cedex Sinarticus, after the New ‘Testament, was 
formerly filled by it Justin, Clement of Alexandria, and 

Lactantius quote the Sibyllme books as the Word of God, 

and pay similar honour to the Book of Hystaspes9 So great 
indeed was the consideration and use of the Stbylline Books im 
the Church of the second and third centurics that Chnstians from 

that fact were nicknamed Sibyllists 7° It1s unnecessary to multiply, 

as might so easily be done, these illustrations , 1t 1s sufficiently well 


* Cf p 263f ? Lusebius, /7 Ly νι 12 

3 Theedoret, Her Fab,1 20, cf n 2, cf Epph, Her ,vhi 1 

4 Adv Har ,w 20, 8 2, Eusebus, H £,. 8, cf im 3 

5 Strom,u 8, 1ν 17 6. Philocal , 18 

7 Eusebius, H £431 14 8 Sovom, H EZ, vu 19 

9 Justin, Afo/,1 20, 44, Clem Al, Strom, v1 5, 88 42, 43, Lactantius, 
Jnstit Div ,1 6,7, νὰ 1§,19 Clement of Alexandria quotes with perfect 
faith and seriousness some apocryphal book, in which, he says, the Apostic 
Paul recommends the Hellenic books, the Siby] and the books of TIystaspcs, as 
es any clear prophetic descriptions of the Son of God (S/rom , 1 5, 

42, 43 

7° Origen, Contia Cels,v 6, cf vn 53 
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known that a number of Gospels and similar works, which have been 
excluded from the Canon, were held in deepest veneration by the 
Church in the second century, to which the words of Dionysius 
may apply So vague and indefinite an expression, at any rate, 1s 
useless as evidence ἴοι the existence of ow: canonical Gospels 

Dr Westcott’s deduction from the words of Dionysius, that not 
only were the writings of the New Testament alieady collected, 
but that they were ‘jealously guarded,” 1s imaginative mdeed Τὶ 
is much and devoutly to be wished that they had been as cate- 
fully guarded as he supposes, but it is well known that this was 
not the case, and that numerous interpolations have been intro- 
duced into the text The whole history of the Canon and of 
Christian literature in the second and third centuries displays the 
most deplorable carelessness and want of critical judgment on 
the part of the Fathers Whateve: was considered as conducive 
to Christian edification was blindly adopted by them, and a 
number of woiks were launched into circulation and falsely 
ascribed to Apostles and others likely to secure for them greatei 
consideration Such pious fraud was rarely suspected, still more 
»rarely detected in the eaily ages of Christianity, and several of 
such pseudographs have secured a place τῷ our New Testament 
The words of Dionysius need not 1ecerve any wider signification 
than a reference to well-known Epistles It 1s clear from the 
words attributed to the Apostle Paul, m 2 Thess u 2,1 17, that 
his Epistles were falsified and, setting aside some of those which 
bea: his name in our Canon, spurious Epistles were long asciibed 
to him, such as the Epistle to the Laodiceans and a third Epistle 
to the Cormthians We need not do more than allude to the 
second Epistle falsely bearing the name of Clement of Rome, as 
well as the Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, the Apostolical 
Constitutions, and the spurious letters of Ignatius, the letters and 
‘legend of Abgarus quoted by Eusebius, and the Epistles of Paul 
and Seneca, in addition to others already pointed out, as instances 
of the wholesale falsification of that period, many of which gross 
forgeries were at once accepted as genuine by the Fathers, so 
shght was then cuitical faculty and so ready their credulity" In 
one case the Church punished the autho: who, from mistaken zeal 
for the honour of the Apostle Paul, fabricated the Acta Paul et 
Thecle τὰ his name,? but the forged production was not the less 
made use of in the Church There was, therefore, no lack of 
falsification and adulteration of works of Apostles and others of 
gieater note than himself to warrant the remark of Dionysius, 


τ The Epistle of Jude quotes as genuine the Assumption of Moses, and also 
the Book of Enoch, and the defence of the authenticity of the latter by Tertullian 
(de Crlte femt ,1 3) will not be forgotten 2 Teitulhan, De Baplesiteo, 17 
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without any forced application of τὶ to our Gospels or to a New 


Testament Canon, the eustence of which there 15 nothing to « 


substantiate, but, on the contrary, every reason to discredit 

Before leaving this passage we may add that, although even 
Tischendorf does not, Dr Westcott does find 1n 1t references to ou 
first Synoptic and to the Aygocalypse ‘The short fragment just 
quoted,” he says, “‘ contains two obvious allusions, one to the Gospel 
of St Matthew and one to the Apocalypse”! The words, “the 
Apostles of the devil have filled these with tares,” are, he supposes, 
an allusion to Matt .uu 24 ff But even if the expression were « 
an echo of the Parable of the Wheat and Tares, it 1s not permis- 
sible to refer it in this arbitrary way to our first Gospel, to the 
exclusion of the numerous othcr works which existed, many of 
which doubtless contained it Obviously the words have no 
evidential value 

Continuing his previous assertions, however, Dr Westcott 
affirms with equal boldness “The allusion in the last clause ”— 
to the “Scnptures of the Lord” “will be clear when it 15 
1emembered that Dionysius ‘warred against the heresy of 
Marcion and defended the ταὶς of truth’” (παρίστασθαι κανόνι « 
aX)? Tischendorf, who 1s ready enough to strain every expres- 
sion into evidence, recognises too well that this 1s not capable of 
such an interpretation Dr Westcott omits to mention that the 
words, moreovel, are not used by Dionysius at all, but simply 
proceed from Eusebius3) Dr Donaldson distinctly states the fact 
that “there is no reference to the Bible in the words of Eusebius 
he defends the rule of the truth "4 (τῷ τῆς dAnOelos παρίσταται 
κανόνι) 

There 1s only one other pomt to mention Dr Westcott refers 
to the passage m the Epistle of Dionysius, which has already been 
quoted in this work, regarding the reading of Christian writings 
in churches“ To-day,” he writes to Soter, “we have kept the ‘ 
Lord’s holy day, in which we have read your Epistle, from the 
reading of which we shall ever derive admonition, as we do from 
the former one written to us by Clement ”s It 15 evident that 
there was no idea, i selecting the works to be read at the weekly 
assembly of Christians, of any Canon of a New Testament We 
here learn that the Epistles of Clement and of Soter were habitually 
read, and, while we hear of this and of the similar reading of 
Justin’s ALemozss of the Apostles,® of the Shepherd of Hermas,? of 
the Apocalypse of Peter,® and other apocryphal works, we do not 
at the same time hear of the public reading of our Gospels 


* On the Canon, p 167 * J6,p 166f 3H E,w 23 

4 Est Cho Lit and Docti ,m, p 217 f 5 Euseb, H Z,1v 23 
§ Justin, Afo/,1 67 7 Euseb, H #,m 3, Hieron, De Ve Li, τὸ 
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MELITO OF SARDIS CLAUDIUS APOLLINARIS ATHENAGORAS 
THE EPISILE OF VIENNE AND LYONS 


Wer might altogethe: have passed over Mehito, Bishop of Sardis, 
in Lydia, had it not been fo the use of certain fragments of 
his writings made by Dr Westcott Melito, naturally, 1s not cited 
by Tischendorf at all, but the English apologist, with greater zeal, 
we think, than critical discietion, forces him into service as 
evidence for the Gospels and a New Testament Canon ‘The date 
of Melito, it 1s generally agreed, falls after AD 176, a phrase in 
his apology presented to Marcus Antoninus preserved 1 Eusebius 
(μετὰ τοῦ παιδός) indicating that Commodus had already been 
admitted to a share of the Government 

Dr Westcott affirms that, in a fragment preserved by Eusebius, 
Melito speaks of the books of the New Testament sn a collected 
form Hesays ‘ The words of Melito on the othe: hand are 
simple and casual, and yet their meaning can scarcely be muis- 
taken He writes to Onesimus, a fellow-Chnstian, who had urged 
him ‘to make selections for him from the Law and the Prophets 
concerning the Saviour and the faith generally, and furthermore 
desired to learn the accuiate account of the Old (πσλαιών) 
Books’ ‘having gone theiefore to the East,’ Mclito says, ‘and 
1eached the spot where [each thing] was preached and done, and 


, having learned accunately the Books of the Old Testament, I have 


sent a list of them’ The mention of ‘the Old Books’ ‘the 
Books of the Old Testament,’ naturally imphes a definite New 
Testament, a wutten antitype to the Old, and the form of 
language implies a familiar recognition of its contents”? ‘This 15 
truly astonishing! The “form of language ” can only refer to the 
words, “conceining the Saviour and the faith generally,” which 
must have an amazing fulness of meaning to convey to Dr West- 
cott the implication of a “ familiar recognition” of the contents of 
a supposed already collected New Testament, seeing that a simple 
Christian, not to say a Bishop, might at least know of a Saviour 
and the faith generally fiom the oral preaching of the Gospel, from 


1H E,w 26 
® On the Canon, p 193 (In the fourth edition Dr Westcott omits the last 
phrase, making a full stop at ‘‘ Old,” p 218 ) 
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a single Epistle of Paul, οἱ fiom any of the πολλοί of Luke = This 
reasoning forms a woithy pendant to his argument, that because 
Melito speaks of the books of the Old Testament he implies the 
existence of a definite collected New Testament Such an assei- 
tion 18 Calculated to mislead a laige class of readers 1 

The fiagment of Mclito 1% as follows ‘ Melito to his brotha: 
Onesimus, gieeting As thou hast fiequently desned m_ thy 
zeal for the word (λόγον) to have extiacts made for thee, 
both fiom the law and the prophets concerning the Saviour and 
our whole faith , nay, more, hast wished to learn the exact state- 
ment of the old books (παλαιῶν βιβλίων), how many they are 
and what 1s their oider, I have cainestly endeavoured to accom- 
plish this, hnowmg thy zeal concerning the faith, and thy desire 
to be imformed conceiming the word (λόγον), and especially 
that thou preferrest these matters to all others fiom love towards 
God, striving to gam cternal salvation Having, thercfore, gone 
to the East, and reached the place where this was preached and 
done, and having accutately asccitamcd the books of the Old 
Testament (τὰ τῆς παλαιᾶς δισθήκης βιβλία), I have, subjoined, 
sent ἃ list of them unto thee, of which these are the names” 
then follows a list of the books of the Old Testament, omitting, 
however, Esther He then concludes with the words “ Of these 
I have made the extiacts, dividing them into six books ”2 

Di Westcott’s asscition that the expression, “Old Books,” 
“Books of the Old Testament,” involves here by antithesis a 
definite zz://ex New Testament, requires us to say a few words 
as to the name of “Testament” as applicd to both divisions of the 
Bible It 1s of coutse well known that this word came ito use 
originally fiom the translation of the Hebrew word “ covenant,’ 
ot compact made between God and the Israelites,3 in the 
Septuagint version, by the Grech word Διαθήκη, which in a legal 
sense also means a will Οἱ testament,! and that word 15 adopted 
throughout the New ‘Testament5 The Vulgate translation, 
instead of 1etaiming the original Hebrew signification, translated 


* Tt must be said, however, that Di Westcott merely follows and exaggerites 
Ludner here, who says ‘*I‘iom this passige I would conclude thit there 
was then also a volume or collection of books cilled the New Testament, 
containing the writings of Apostles and Apostolicil men , but we cannot from 
hence infer the names οἱ the exact number of those books” (Credrbe/7y, etc , 
Works, u, p 148) 

5. Eusebius, 7 £, ιν 26 3 Cf Exod wav 7 

' The legal sense of διαθήκη 1s a Will or Testament 1s distinctly intended in 
Heb 1. 16S‘ or where a Testament (διαθήκη) 15, there must also of necessity 
be the death of the Lestatoi ” (διαθεμένου The same word διαθή! ἢ 15 employed 
thoughout the whole pissage (Heb 1. 15-23) 

5. 2Co. πὶ 14, [160 vm 6-13, wn 24, Rom iw 4) 1 26-28, Gal πὶ 
Iq-17, Ephes n 12, εἴς 
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the word in the Gospels and Epistles, “ Zestamentum,” and ἡ 
παλαιὰ διαθήκη became “ Ietus Zestamentum,” mstead of “ Vetus 
Μὰ ἄμ and whenever the word occurs in the JEnglish version 
it 15 almost invariably rendered “Testament” instead of covenant 
The expression “ Book of the Covenant,” or “Testament,” βέβλος 
τῆς διαθήκης, frequently occurs in the ΤᾺΝ version of the Old 
Testament and its Apocrypht,? and in Jeremiah ἈΛᾺῚ 31-34? the 
prophet speaks of making a “new covenant” (και διαθήκη) 
with the house of Is:ael, which 15 indeed quoted in Hebrews vine 8 
Tt τῷ the doctunal idea of the new covenant, through Christ con- 
firming the former one niide to the Israelites, which has Icd to the 
distinction of the Old and New Testaments Generally the Old 
Testament was, mm the first ages of Christianity, indicated by the 
simple expicssions, “ The Books (τὰ βιβλία), “ Holy Senpturcs ” 
(ἱερὰ γράμματα > or γραφαὶ ἁγία!) or “The Scuptures” (at 
ypagat) § but the preparation for the distinction of Old 
Testament’ Degan very early in the development of the doc- 
trinal ider of the New Testament of Christ, before there was 
any put of the New Testament books written at all = The 
expression “New Testament,’ derved thus antthetically fiom 
the “Old Testament,” occurs constantly throughout the second 
past of the Bible In the Epistle to the Hebrews, vii 6-13, the 
Mosaic dispens ition 15 contrasted with the Christian, and Jesus 15 
called the Mediator of a better ‘Testament (διαθήκη) © ‘The first 
Testament, not being fauldless, 1s replaced by the second, and the 
writcr quotes the passage fiom Jerennah to which we have referred 
regarding a New Testament, winding up his argument with the 
words, s τ. “In that he sath a new (Testament) he hath made 
the first old” Again, in our first Gospel, during the Last Supper, 
Tosus 16 represented as saying “This is my blood of the New 
Testament” (τῆς καὶ ῆς διαθήκης), 7 and m= Luke he says 

“This cup 15 the New ‘Festument (7 1a διαθήκη) ὰ my blood ”° 
‘There 35, therefore, a very distinct reference made to the two 
Testaments as “ New” and “ Old,” and in speaking of the books of 
the Law and the Prophcts as the ‘Old Books ” and “ Books of the 
Old ‘lestament,” after the general acceptance of the Gospel of 
Jesus as the New ‘Testament οἱ Covenant, there was no anti- 
thetical implicauon of a written New ‘Testament, but a mere 
reference to the doctrinal idea We might multiply ilustiations 
showing how ever-present to the mind of the eaily Church was the 


* Cf Exod xxiv 7, 2Chron svi 30, 2 kings ΝΗ 2, 1 Maceth 1 57, 
Sirach, \x1v_ 23, εἰς 


* In the Septuagint version, \w\vim 31-34 
32Tim m 15 ‘Rom 1 2 5 Matt «xu 29 
© Cf wso15, an 24 7 Matt ἡ νι 28 ® Luke «vn 20 
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contrast of the Mosaic and Chiistian Covenants as Old and New 
Two more we may venture to point out In Romans 1x 4 and 
Gal iv 24 the two Testaments or Covenants (at δύο διαθῆκαι), 
typified by Sinai and the heavenly Jerusalem, are discussed, and 
the superiority of the latter asserted There 1s, however, a 
passage still moie clear and dlecisive Paul says in 2 Cormthians 
mm 6 “Who also (God) made us sufficient to be ministers of the 
New Testament (καινῆς δια θήκης), not of the letter, but of the 
spint” (οὐ γράμματος ἀλλὰ πνεύματος) Why does not Dr 
Westcott boldly claim this as evidence of a definite wntten New 
Testament, when not only 15 there reference to the name, but a 
distinction drawn between the letter and the spirit of it, from which 
an apologist might make a telling argument? But, proceeding to 
contrast the gloiy of the New with the Old dispensation, the 
Apostle, in ieference to the veil with which Moses covered his 
face, says “But then understandings were hardened foi until 
this very day remaineth the same veil in the reading of the Old 
Testament” (ἐπὶ τῇ ἀναγνώσει τῆς παλαιᾶς διαθήκης) x and as 
if to make the matter still clearer he 1epeats in the neat verse 
“But even unto this day, when Moses 1s read, the veil eth upon 
their heait” Now, here the actual reading of the O/7 Testament 
(παλαιᾶς διαθήκης) 1s distinctly mentioned, and the expression, 
quite as aptly as that of Melito, “imphes a defimte New 
Testament, a written antitype to the Old”, but even Dr Westcott 
would not dare to suggest that, when the second Epistle to the 
Cormthians was composed, there was a “definite wntten New 
Testament” in existence This conclusively shows that the whole 
argument from Melito’s mention of the books of the Old 
Testament 1s absolutely groundless 

On the contrary, the first general designation for the two 
poitions of the New Testament collection was “The Gospel ” 


~ 


(εὐαγγέλιον, εὐαγγελικόν, εὐαγγελικά) and “The Apostle” “ 


(ἀπόστολος, ἀποστολικόν, ἀποστολικά), in contrast with the 
two divisions of the Old Testament, the Law and _ the 
Piophets (6 νόμος, of προφῆται!) 52 and the name New 
Testament occurs foi the very fist time in the third century, when 
Tertullian called the collection of Chistian Scriptuies Mounm 


* Veise 14 

* Cf Theneeus, Adv Her ,1 3, §6, Clemens Al, Strom, v 5, §31, 
Tertulhan, De Piescs , 36, Adv Alarc,w 2, Apolog, 18, Ongen, Hom 
xin in Jeremt 11, p 364 The Canon of Muratori says that the Pastor of 
Henmas can neither be classed ‘‘zter Prophetas neque wnter Apostolos” Ina 
translation of the C/avzs, a spurious work attnbuted to Melito himself—and 
Dr Westcott admits it to be spurious (p 198, note 1)—the Gospels are referred 
to simply by the formula ‘272 evangeho,” and the Epistles generally ‘‘ 27 
apostolo” 
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Lastiumentumn and Novum Testamentum* The term ἢ καινὴ 
διαθήκη 15 not, so far as we are aware, applied m the Greek to 
the “ New Testament” Sciptures in any earlier work than Ongen’s 
De Prineapius, 1 1 Τὸ was only in the second half of the third 
century that the double designation τὸ εὐαγγέλιον καὶ ὁ ἀπόστολος 
was generally abandoned 

As to the evidence for a New JTc&tament Canon, which Di 
Westcott supposes he gains by his unfounded inference from 
Melito’s expression, we may judge of its value from the fact that 
he himself, hke Lardner, admits“ But there 1s little evidence in 
the fragment of Mehto to show what writings he would have im- 
cluded m the new collection’? Little evidence? =There 1s none 
at all 

There 1s, however, one singular and instructive point in this 
fragment to which Dr Westcott does not in any way refer, but 
which well merits attention as ilustrating the state of religious 
knowledge at that time and, by analogy, giving a glimpse of the 
difficulties which beset early Christian literature We are told by 
Melito that Onesimus had frequently urged him to give him exact 
information as to the number and order of the books of the Old 
Testament, and to have extracts made for him from them con- 
ceming the Saviour and the faith Now, 1t 1s apparent that Melito, 
though a Bishop, was not able to give the desired information 
regarding the number and order of the books of the Old 
Testament himself, but that he had to make a journey to collect 
it If this was the extent of knowledge possessed by the Bishop 
of Sardis of what was to the Fathers the only Holy Scripture, how 
ignorant his flock must have been, and how unfitted, both, to form 
any critical judgment as to the connection of Christiamty with the 
Mosaic dispensation The formation of a Christian Canon at a 
period when such ignorance was not only possible but generally 
prevailed, and when the zeal of believers led to the composition of 
such a mass of pseudonymic and other literature, in which every 
consideration of correctness and truth was subordinated to a 
childish desire for edification, must have been slow indeed and 
uncertain , and in such an age fortuitous circumstances must have 
mainly led to the canonisation or actual loss of many a work So 
far from affording any evidence of the existence of a New 
Testament Canon, the fragment of Melito only shows the igno- 
rance of the Bishop of Sardis as to the Canon even of the Old 
Testament 

We have not yet finished with Melito in connection with Dr 


* Adv Piax, 15, 20, Adv Marc, iv 1 [116 says in the latter place 
ἐγ: umentt,” referring to Old and New Testaments, “‘ νεῖ, guod magis ΤΙΣΙ 
est dicere, testament” 

? On the Canon, p 194 
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Westcott, however, and it 1s necessary to follow him further in 
order fully to appieciate the nature of the evidence for the New 
Testament Canon, which, in default of better, he 15 obhged to 
offer Tusebius gives a list of the works of Melito which have 
come to his knowledge, and, in addition to the fragment already 
quoted, he extracts a buef passage from Melito’s work on the 
Passover, and some much longer quotations from his Afo/ogy, to 
which we have 1 passing referred? With these exceptions, none 
of Mehto’s writings ate now extant Dr Cureton, however, has 


published a Syriac version, with translation, of a so called Ovation | 


of ALhton, the Philosopher, who was in the Presence of Antoninus 
Cesar, together with five other fragments attnbuted to Mehto ? 
With regard to this Syriac Ovation, Dr Westcott says “Though, 
if it be entire, it 15 not the dpo/ogy with which Eusebius was 
acquainted, the general character of the witing leads to the belief 
that τὸ τς a genuine book of Mchto of Sardis’ ,3 and he proceeds 
to tieat if as authentic In the first place, we have so little of 
Melito’s genuine compositions extant that it 1s hazardous indeed 
to draw any positive deduction fiom the “ character of the writing ἢ 
Curcton, Bunsen, and others, maintain that this Afo/og; 1s not a 
flagment , and it cannot be the work mentioned by Eusebius, for 
it does not contam the quotations from the authentic Ozatious 
which he has preserved, and vhich aie considerable Τὶ 15, how- 
evel, clear, from the substance of the composition, that 1t cannot 
have been spoken before the Emperor, and, moreovei, it has in 
no way the characte: of an “apology,” for there 1s not a single 
word 1n it about either: Christianity or Chiistians ‘J here 1s every 
reason to believe that τ is not a genuine work of Melito ‘There 
15. no ground for supposing that he wrote two fo/ogies, nor 
is this ascribed to him upon any other ground than the 
inscription of an unknown Syriac δα This, however, 1s not 
the only spurious work attibuted to Mehto Of this work Dr 
Westcott says “Like other Aso/ogres, this oration contains only 
indirect references to the Chustian Scriptures The allusions in 
it to the Gospels are extremely rae, and, except so faras they show 
the influence of St John’s writings, of no special interest ”+ It 
would have been more coirect to have said that there are no 
allusions in it to the Gospels at all 

Dr Westcott 1s somewhat enthusiastic m speaking of Melhto 
and his literary activity as evinced im the titles of his works 
recoided by Eusebius, and he quotes a fragment, said to be from 


t Euseb, HZ, 26 


* Spicelegium Syrracum, 1855, pp 41-56, Pitia, Spree? Solesm , 1855, 
Proleg,»xxxvmi ἢ 


3 On the Canon, p 194 4 Jb, p 194 
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a treatise, On Fazth, amongst these Syriac remains, and which he 

» considers to be “a very striking expansion of the early historic 
cieed of the Church”? As usual, we shall give the entire frag- 
ment 


‘© We have made collections from the Law and the Prophets relative to those 
things which have been declared respecting "our Lord Jesus Christ, that we 
may prove to your love that he 1s perfect Reason, the Word of God , who was 
begotten before the hight, who was Creator together with the Father , who 
was the Fashioner of man , who was all in all, who among the Patriarchs was 
Patriarch , who in the Law was the Law, among the Priests chief Priest , 

>» among Kings Governor , among the Prophets the Piophet , among the Angels 
Archangel , in the voice the Word , among Spuits Spimit , in the Father the 
Son, in God the King for ever and ever For this was he who was Pilot 
to Noah , who conducted Abraham , who was bound with Isaac , who was in 
exile with Jacob, who was sold with Joseph, who was captain with Moses , 
who was the Divider of the mmheritance with Jesus the son of Nun, who in 
David and the Prophets foretold his own sufferings , who was incarnate τῇ the 
Virgm , who was born at Bethlehem , who was wrapped im swaddling clothes 
m the manger, who was seen of shepherds , who was glorified of angels , who 
was worshipped by the Magi, who was pointed out by John , who assembled 
the Apostles, who preached the kingdom , who healed the maimed , who gave 
hght to the bind, who raised the dead , who appeared in the Temple , who 
was not believed by the people , who was betrayed by Judas , who was laid 
hold of by the piests, who was condemned by Pilate , who was pierced τῇ 
the flesh , who was hanged upon the tree , who was buried in the earth, who 
rosé from the dead , who appeared to the Apostles , who ascended to heaven , 
who sitteth on the nght hand of the Father, who 1s the Rest of those who are 
departed , the Recoverer of those who are lost, the Light of those who are in 
darkness , the Deliverer of those who are captives, the Finder of those who 
have gone astray , the Refuge of the afflicted , the Bridegroom of the Church , 
the Chauoteer of the Cherubim , the Captain of the Angels, God who 1s of 
God, the Son who 1s of the Father , Jesus Christ, the King for ever and ever 
Amen ᾿Ξ 


Dr Westcott commences his commentary upon this passage 
with the remark ‘No writer could state the fundamental truths 
. of Christianity more unhesitatingly, or quote the Scirptures of the 
Old and New Testaments with more peifect confidence”3 We 
need not do more than 1emark that there 15 not a single quotation 
in the fragment, and that there is not a single one of the 1eferences 
to Gospel history or to ecclesiastical dogmas which might not 
have been derived fiom the Epistles of Paul, fiom any of the 
forms of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Protevangelium 
of James, οἱ fiom many other apocryphal Gospels, οἱ the oral 
teaching of the Church It 1s singulai1, however, that the only 
hint which Dr Westcott gives of the more than doubtful authen- 
ticity of this fragment consists of the introductory remark, after 


* On the Canon, p 196 

* Cureton, Speed Syrracum, p 53£ , Patra, Spree? Solesm ju Proleg Ἰὰς 
Γ, Westcott, Ov the Canon, Ὁ τοῦ f 
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alluding to the titles of Ins genuine and supposititious writings 
“Of these multifarious writings very few fragments remain in the , 
ouginal Gieek, but the general tone of them 1s so decided 1n its 
theological character as to go fai to establish the genuineness of 
those which are preserved in the Syriac translation ”! 

Now, the fragment Ow Jit which has just been quoted 1s one 
of the five Syriac pieces of Dr Cureton to which we have referred, 
and which even apologists agree “cannot be regarded as genuine ”? 
It 1s well known that there were other writers in the carly Church 
bearing the names of Melito and Miletius or Meletius, which were , 
frequently confounded Of these five Syriac fragments one bears 
the superscuption, “Of Mehton, Bishop of the city of Attica,” 
and another, “Of the holy Meliton, Bishop of Utica”, and Cureton 
himself evidently leant to the opimon that they are not by our 
Melito, but by a Mcletius or Melitius, Bishop of Sebastopolis in 
Pontus 3 The third fragment 1s said to be taken from a discounse, 
On the Cross, which was unknown to Eusebius, and from its 
doctrinal pecuharities was probably wiitten after his time 4 Another 
fragment purports to be from a work on the Sov/ aad Body, and 
the last one from the treatise Ο ai/h, winch we are discussing , 
The last two works are mentioned by Eusebius, but these frag- 
ments, besides coming in such suspicious company, must for other 
reasons be pronounced spurious5 ‘They have im fact no attesta- 
tion whatever except that of the Syriac translator, who 1s unknown, 
and which therefore 1s worthless, and, on the other hand, the 
whole style and thought of the fragments are unlike anything else 
of Melito’s time, and clearly indicate a later stage of theological 
development 5 Moreover, in the Mechitarist Library at Venice 
there 1s a shorter version of the same passage in a Synac MS, 
and an Armenian version of the extiact as given above, with some 
vaulation of the opening lines, in both of which the passage 15 
distinctly ascribed to Irenzeus7 Besides the O7ation and the five 
Syriac fragments, there are two other works extant falsely attributed 
to Melito, one, De Transitu Virginis Marie, descnbing the 
miraculous presence of the Apostles at the death of Mary ,ὅ and 
the other, De Actbus Joanms Apostoh, relates the history of 
miracles performed by the Apostle John Both are universally 
admitted to be spurious, as are a few other fragments also bearing 


“A 


* On the Canon, p 196 
5 Donaldson, Hvst Chr Lit and Doct) ,m,p 236, cf Sanday, Gosfels 


wm Sec Cent, p 245 3 διε Syriac, p 96f 
4+ Donaldson, Hist Cho Lit and Doct) ,m1, Ὁ 237 
5 Jb, τὰ. p 227 6 Jb,m,p 236 


7 They are given by Pitra, Sfzcz/ Solesm ,1,p 31 
8 It 1s worthy of remark that the Virgin 1s introduced into 11 these fragments 
mm a manner quite foreign to the period at which Melito lived 
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Insmame Mehta did notescape from the falsification: to which 

ὁ απὸ of his more distneansbed predecessors and contemporaries 
wer victims, throwsh the ditertry ἀν αν and unscrupulous 
τοῖ πὰς σὲ αἰ οὐ the first threo or four centaurie. of our crt 


Vers dite is Pnown nooirdine Churches \pollmins, to whom 
“Ὁ ΜΕ now γα σαι πε τὴ Lascliue mforms us that he 
was Bishop of Tierapol and inthis he is supported by the 
frumentof aleuerof Scoipron Bishop oof Vntiech, preserved: to 

eus by him, which refer te ρον απιν αν the “most blessed δ 
‘Tmchondorf wathent aos proce date, sets him: down ts contem- 

spor with Τα τῇ ind Γεθ αν (the Putcr of whom, he thinks, 
wrote Fas work oaddice cd τὸ Autalyeus about vp r8o-181) 3 
Peschuast mentions {1 bbe his cam what cation Contumporary, 
Meohto of Sardis Apollimins presented an Apolezy τὸ the 
Linporor Virrcus Antonmas ind he givesus further maternils fora 
date by staung thar Chindias Δ ρον σιν, prob σὴν in his \pology, 
refer tothe ord of the | Ἐάν πὴ Lagion,’ which is sud 
to have occured donne the τσ οὗ Viarcus Antommnus waeunst the 
oMorcamanniin ap 17... [δε date of his writiess may, Che refore, 
with modermtion by fixed b tacen vi 177-180 

Busebins ind others mention sanous works composed by him,? 
none of which, however tre extant ind we have only to ded 
with teo drat freement) an connection with the Paschal con 
troversy, Which oan asenbed τὸ Appollinans im the “τι αὶ 
Chranele of Aleandrna Phe controversy as τὸ the day upon 
which the Christan Pas over should be celebrated broke out 
aboutap 170. ind lone cantinucd to dade the Church In the 
preface to the Pacdal Cfrontd, a worl of the seventh century, 
the unknown chromeler says) Now, oven Apollimars, the most 
holy Vashop of Vicripolis, in Asia, who dived ne ur yostohie 
fumes, taught the he things m his work on the Passover, saying 


1H yw 2t, 26 “Jb, τὸ 

3 Han wurden, os cep 16, nm 1 

4777 ,w 26,27, ef Neron, Dela MH, 26 

5 Pusebins himeclf sets him down in his Chronicle as flourishing an the 
closenth sear of Marcus, or 4b 171, useur Iter thin he dites Melito 

© Eusebius, 47 2,8 5, Moshom, Just Mest Jecds , look 1, cent n, 
Ἀγ αν ἢ i, δ 9.  Apollinars states diat, in consequence of this miracle, the 
Lmperor hid bestoscd upon the Tegion the nune of the * Thundering 
Tagion’  Weeannot here discuss this sulycet, but the whole story allustrites 
the rapidity with which ov fiction as magnificd mto trath by rclimious zeu, 
and as surrounded by false circumstintitl evidence ΟΥ̓ Tertullian, 120) 5, 
ad Seafudam, 4, Dion Crssus, διὸ 55, Sealiper, “μαι a Lusch , 
p 223f 

7 Luschius, /7 2,1. 27, ef 26,5 19, Theron, 17 7/26, Theodoret, 
fier kab 2t,n 2, Photius, Bedloth Cod 14 
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thus “There me some, however, who, through ignorance, raise 
contentions icgarding these matters moa way which should be e 
pardoned, for ignorance does not admit of accusation, but requires 
mstruction And they say that the Lond, together with Ins dis- 
ciples, ate the sheep (τὸ πρόβατον) on the 14th Nisan, but him- 
self suffered on the gicate day of unlcavened bicad = And they 
state (διηγοῦνται) that Matthew says precisely what they have 
understood , hence then understanding of it 15 at variance with 
the law, and, according to them, the Gospels seem to contradict 
each other?” ‘Phe Jast sentence τὸ mterpicted as pomting out, 
that the first synoptic Gospel is supposed to be at vauance with 
our fomth Gospel ‘This fragment 15 claimed by Tischendorf and 
others as evidence of the general acceptance, at that time, both 
of the Synopties and the fourth Gospel = Di Westcott, with 
obvious c\aggeration, says “The Gospels are evidently quoted as 
books cutunly hnown and iccognised , then authority 15 placed 
on the same footing as the Old ‘Testament! The Gospels are 
iefened to merely for the setUement of the historical fact as to the 
day on which the last Passover had been caten, a narrative of 
which they contamed ‘ 
Thae ae, however, very grave reasons for doubting the 
authentiaty of the two fragments ascuibed to Apollmans, and 
Wwe must mention that these doubts are much less those of 
German citics, who either do not tase the question αἱ all 
or hastily dispose of at, than doubts entertained by orthodox 
apologists, who sce htde ground for accepting them as genuine ! 
Eusebius, who gives a catalogue of the works of Apollmans which 
had reached him,* was evidently not acquamted with any wuting of 
his on the Passover 1{ πὸ argued, however, that “there 15 not any 
sufhicient ground for doubting the genumeness of these flagments 
On Laster, τὰ the fact that Iusebius mentions no such book by 
Apollinans.’6 Tt is quite true that Husebrus does not pretend to‘ 
give ἃ complete list of these works, but merely says that there are 
many preserved by many, and that he mentions those with which 
he had met? At the same time, entermg with gieat mtcrest, as 


*Prafat Chron, Pash vie thx «ὦ Ducringe, p 6, Routh, Aclig Sac, 
1, p 160 

~ Hann το) δὴν us τον Ὁ 18 τ On the Canon, p 199 

' Donaldson, ον Οὐ), Jet and Dodi, iv, p 247 f , Ludnu, Cred 
dality, et, Works, 1788, αν P 296, ‘Tillemont, Ade Leet Feeds suey ptm, 
p 91, cf Neanda, A G 1$42,1, p §13, anm 1 
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© Westcott, On the Canon, p τοῦ, note3, cf Baw, Uatas han Hon, 
p 340f ‘Tusa the only ἀν ἢν which Di Westcott makes as to my doubt 
of the authenticity of these fingments — Lischendorf does not mention a doubt 
at all 
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he does, into the Paschal contioveisy, and acquainted with the 
» principal writings on the subject,’ it would indeed have been 
strange had he not met with the tieatise itself, or at least with 
some notice of it in the works of others Tusebius gives an 
account of the writings of Melito and Apollinaris together He 
was acquainted with the work of Meglito on the Passover, and 
quotes 1t,? and it 1s extremely improbable that he could have been 
ignorant of a treatise by his distinguished contempouary on the same 
subject had he actually wiitten one Not only, howeve1, does 
, Eusebius seem to know nothing of his having composed such a 
work, but neither do Theodoret,3 Jerome,t nor Photius,5 who 1efer 
to his writings, mention it, and we cannot suppose that it was 
1eferied to m the lost works of Irenzeus or Clement of Alexandiia 
on the Passover Eusebius, who quotes from them,® would in 
that case have probably mentioned the fact, as he does the 
statement by Clement regarding Mehto’s woik, οἱ at least would 
have been aware of the existence of such a wiiting, and alluded to 
it when speaking of the works of Apollinaris 
This silence 1s equally significant whether we 1egard Apollinatis 
os a Quartodeciman Οἱ as a supporter of the views of Victor and 
the Church of Rome On the one hand, Eusebius states that 
“all,the churches of Asia”? kept the r4th Nisan, and it 1s difficult 
to believe that, had Apollinaris differed from this practice and, 
more especially, had he written against it, the name of so eminent 
an exception would not have been mentioned The views of the 
Bishop of Hierapolis, as a promment 1epresentative of the Asiatic 
Chuich, must have been quoted in many controveisial works on 
the subject, and even if the writing itself had not come into their 
hands, Eusebius and otheis could scaicely fail to become indirectly 
acquainted with it On the othe: hand, supposing Apollinaris to 
have been a Quartodeciman, whilst the ignorance of Eusebius and 
others regarding any contibution by him to the discussion 1s 
scarcely less remarkable, it is still more surpiising that no allusion 
is made to him by Polycrates? when he names so many less 
distinguished men of Asia, then deceased, who kept the 14th 
Nisan, such as ‘Thaseas of Eumenia, Sagoris of Laodicea, Papirius 
of Sardis, and the seven Bishops of his kindied, not to mention 
Polycarp of Smyrna and the Apostles Philip and John He also 
cites Melito of Sardis why does he not refer to Apollinaris of 
Mierapalis? If it be argued that he was still living, then why 
does Eusebius not mention him amongst those who protested 
against the measures of Victor of Rome °9 


* Eusebius, H £ , v 23, 24 2 Jb, 26 
3 Heret Fab, 21,m 2 4 Var IM 26 
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There has been much discussion as to the view taken 
by the writer of these fragments, Hilgenfeld and others™ , 
maintaining that he 1s opposed to the Quartodeciman party Into 
this 1t 1s not necessary for us to ente1, as our contention simply 
is that in no case can the authenticity of the fragments be 
established Supposimg tkem, however, to be directed against 
those who kept the 14th Nisan, how can it be credited that this 
isolated convert to the views of Victor and the Roman Church 
could write of so vast and distinguished a majority of the Churches 
of Asia, including Polycarp and Melito, as “some who through , 
ignorance raised contentions” on the point, when they really 
raised no new contention at all, but, as Polycrates represented, 
followed the tradition handed down to them from their fathers, 
and authorised by the practice of the Apostle John himself! 

None of his contemporaues nor writers about his own time 
seem to have known that Apollinaris wrote any work from which 
these fragments can have been taken, and there 1s absolutely no 
independent evidence that he evei took any part in the Paschal con- 
troversy at all The only ground we have for attributing these 
fragments to him is the preface to the Paschal Chronicle οἵ, 
Alexandua, written by an unknown author of the seventh century 
some five hundred years after the time of Apollinaris, whose 
testimony has rightly been described as “worth almost nothing ”? 
Most certainly many passages preserved by him are inauthentic, 
and generally allowed to beso3 The two fragments have by 
some been conjecturally ascribed to Pierius of Alexandria, a writer 
of the third century, who composed a work on Easter, but there 
is no evidence on the pomt In any case, theie 15. such 
exceedingly shght reason for attnbuting these fiagments to 
Claudius Apollinaris, and so many strong grounds for believing 
that he cannot have written them, that they have no mateuial 


value as evidence for the antiquity of the Gospels ΐ 


We know Iittle or nothing of Athenagoias He 1s not 
mentioned by Eusebius, and our only information regarding him 
is derived from a fragment of Philip Sidetes, a write: of the fifth 
century, first published by Dodwell+ Philip states that he was 
the first leader of the school of Alexandna durmg the time of 
Hadrian and Antoninus, to the latter of whom he addressed his 


* Hilgenfeld, Der Paschastrert, 1860, p 255 f, Baur, AG,1,p 157, 
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Apology, and he further says that Clement of Alevandna was his 
» disciple, and that Pantzenus was the disciple of Clement Part of 
this statement we know to be erroneous, and the Christan 
Fftstory of Philip, from which the fragment is taken, 1s very 
shightingly spoken of both by Socratest and Photius? No 
reliance can be placed upon this infornjation 
The only works ascribed to Athenagoras are an Apology 
called an Embassy, πρεσβεία beaiung the inscription “The 
Embassy of Athenagoras the Athenian, a philosopher and a 
,Christian, concerning Christians, to the Emperors Marcus 
Aurehus Antoninus and Lucius Aureltus Commodus, Armeniaci 
Sarmatici and, above all, philosophers”, and further, a Tieatise 
On the Resurrection of the Dead A quotation from the 
Apology by Methodius in his work on the Resunection of the 
Body 15 preserved by Epiphantus3 and Photius,t and this, the 
mention by Philip Sidetes, and the inscription by an unknown 
hand just quoted, are all the evidence we possess regarding the 
Apology We have no evidence at all regarding the treatise on 
the Resurrection, beyond the inscription The authenticity of 
,neither therefore stands on very sure grounds The address of 
the Apology and internal evidence furnished by it, into which we 
need not go, show that τὸ could not have been wntten before aD 
176-177, the date assigned to 1t by most critics, although there 
are many reasons for dating 1t some years later 
In the 51. Imes which Tischendorf devotes to Athenagoras, he 
says that the Apology contains “several quotations from Matthew 
and Luke,”5 without, however, indicating them In the very 
few sentences which Dr Westcott vouchsafes to him, he says 
“‘ Athenagoras quotes the words of our Lord as they stand in St 
Matthew four times, and appears to allude to passages in St Mark 
and St John, but he nowhere mentions the name of an 
*Evangelist "© Here the third Synoptic 1s not mentioned In 
another place he says “ Athenagoras at Athens and Theophilus 
at Antioch make use of the same books generally, and treat 
them with the same respect”, and in a note “ Athenagoras 
quotes the Gospels of St Matthew and St John’7 Here it will 
be observed that also the Gospel of Mark 1s quietly dropped out 
of sight, but still the positive manner in which it 1s asserted that 
Athenagoras quotes from “the Gospel of St Matthew,’ without 
further explanation, 1s calculated to mislead We shall refer to 
each of the supposed quotations 
Athenagoras not only does not mention any Gospel, but 
singularly enough he never once introduces the name of “ Chust ” 


*H νη 27 5 Bibl Cod, xxv, p 21 3 Hai ,\xiv 21 
_ + Bibl Cod , cexxxiv , p 908 5 Wann wuiden,u Σ w,p 19 
6 On the Canon, p 103 7 16, p 304, and note 2 


® 
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into the works ascribed to him, and all the “words of the Lord ” 
referred to are introduced simply by the indefinite “he says,” φησι, 
and without any indication whatever of a written source The 
only exception to this 15 an occasion on which he puts into the 
mouth of “the Logos” a saying which 15 not found in any of our 
Gospels The first passage to which Dr Westcott alludes 19 the 
following, which we contrast with the supposed parallel in’ the 
Gospel 


ALHENACORAS MAII V 39-40 


lor we have Teunt not only not But [sty unto you that ye resist 
to render 1 blow, nor to go to law, not evil but whosocver shul smite 
(δικαζεσθαι) with those who spoil and | thee on thy right chech (σε ρατίσει ert 
plunder us, but even to those who | τὴν δεξίαν cou σισγ δι α) turn to him the 
should strike (us) on one side of | other Uso And af iny min be minded 
the forcherd (κατα κόῤῥης προσσηλα | to suc thee at the law (κριθῆναι and 
algae) to offer for α blow the other | tithe away (λαβεῖν!) thy cor, Ict him 
side of the head also, twndto those | hive (ἄφες αὐτῷ} thy clotk uso - 
who should take twaiy (αφαιροῖντο) 
the cou, to give bso (ἐπεδιδοι αι} the 
clotk bestdes ? 


It 15 scarcely possible to imagine a greater differcnce in language 
con\cying a similar idet than that which cxists between Athena- 
goras and the first Gospel, and the parallel passage τῷ Luke τς in 
many 1espects still more distant No echo of the words. in 
Matthew has lingered in the ear of the writer, for he employs 
utterly different phraseology throughout, and nothing can be more 
certain than the fact that there 1s not a lImgutstic trace im it of 
acquaintance with our Synoptics 

‘Lhe next passage which 19 referred to 15 a5 follows 


ATHI NAGORAS MAIT V 44-45 
What, then, we those precepts in ! 
which we are instructed ? 
I say unto you love your! But I sy unto you, Love jour 
enemies, bless them that curse, | enemics, bless them that curse you, 
1 do good to them that hete you, and 
pry for them that persecute you, that pray for them that5 persecute you 
ye my be sons of your Father which That ye my be sons of your Father 
is in the hewens who (és) maketh his | which 1s in heaven for (o7t) he naketh 
sun, etc 3 | his sun, οἷς ὅ 


τ Legation pro Christians, §1 2 Matt ν 39, 40, cf Luke ws 29 

3 Λέγω υμῖν ᾿᾽᾿Λγαπᾶτε τοὺς ἐχθροὺς ὑμῶν, εὐλογεῖτε τοὺς Ταταρωμένους, 
προσεύχεσθε ὑπὲρ τῶν διωκόντων ὑμᾶς, oTUs γειησθε viot τοῦ Πατρὸς υμῶν τοῦ 
ἐν τοῖς ουρανοῖς, ὃς τον ἡλιον αὐτοῦ ανατέλλει, κτλ Leg Pro Christ, § ΤΙ 

4 The expressions, εὐλογεῖτε τοὺς καταρωμένους ὑμᾶς, καλῶς ποιεῖτε τοὺς 
μισοῦντας ὑμᾶς, “ bless them that curse you, do good to them thit hate you, ’ 
are omitted from some of the oldest MSS , but we do not know any in which 
the first of these two doubtful phrases 1s retumed, as in Athenagoras, ind the 
“ὁ ο good to them that hate you” 1s omitted 

5 The phrase, ἐπηρεαζόντων ὑμᾶς, ““ despitefully use you,” 1s omitted from 
maily ancient codices 

6 "Ey δὲ λέγω ὑμῖν, ἀγαπᾶτε τοὺς exOpods ὑμῶν καὶ προσευχεσθε ὑπὲρ τῶν 


4 


An 
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The same idea 15 continued in the next chapter, in which the 
following passage occurs 


ALHENACORAS Malt v 46 


For if yc love (αγαπᾶτε), he savs, Tor if ye should love (ἀγαπήσητε) 
(φησί) them which love, and lend to 1 them which love you, what reward 
them which lend to you, what reward | hue ye? 
shall ye have * 


There 1s no parallel at all in the first Gospel to the phrase, “and 
lend to them that lend to you,” and m Luke vi 34 the passage 
icads “and if ye lend to them of whom ye hope to receive, what 
thank have ye?” (aut ἐὰν δανίξετε wap’ ὧν ἐλπίζετε λαβεῖν, ποία 
ὑμῖν χάρις ἐστίν) ΤῈ τς evident, therefore, that there are decided 
yanations here, and that the passage of Athenagoras does not 
agiee with either of the Synoptics We have seen the persistent 
variation m the quotations from the “Sermon on the Mount” 
which occur in Justin,3 and there 1s no part of the discourses of 
Jesus more certain to have been preserved by living Chmistian 
tradition, or to have been recorded in every form of Gospel The 
diffe.ences in these passages from our Synoptic present the samc 
features as mark the several versions of the same discourse in ou 
first and third Gospels, and indicate a distinct source The same 
remarks also apply to the next passage 


ATHI NAGOLAS MAIT V 28 


For whosoever, he says (φησί), looh- But I siy unto you, That whoso 
eth on a woman to lust after her, hath ' ever lookhcth on 1 womrn to lust 
committed adultery (μεμοίχευκεν) al- j aficr her, hath committed xdultery 
ready in his heart 4 with her (ἐμοίχευσεν αὐτὴν) already 
m his heart 5 


The omission of αὐτήν, “ with her,” 15 not accidental, but 1s an 
important variation m the sense, which we have already met with 
in the Gospel used by Justin Martyr® ‘There 1s another passage, 
in the next chapter, the parallel to which follows closely on 
this in the great Sermon as reported in our first Gospel, to 
which Dr Westcott does not refer, but which we must point 
out 


διωκόντων ὑμᾶς ὅπως γένησθε υἱοὶ τοῦ πατρὸς ὑμῶν τοῦ ᾿ἐν οὐρανοῖς, ὅτι τὸν 
ἥλιον αὐτοῦ ἀνατέλλει, κτλ Μαίϊ v 44, 45 

τ Πὰν γὰρ ἀγαπᾶτε, φησὶν, τοὺς ἀγαπῶντας, καὶ δανείζετε τοῖς δανείζουσιν 
ὑμῖν, τίνα μισθὸν ἐξετε Leg pro Chr , ὃ 12 

2 "Rav γὰρ ἀγαπήσητε τοὺς ἀγαπῶντας ὑμᾶς, τίνα μισθὸν ἔχετε Matt v 46 

3 Justin hhewise has ἀγαπᾶτε for ἀγαπήσητε in this passige 

4 Ὁ yap βλέπων, φησὶ, γυναῖκα πρὸς τὸ ἐπιθυμῆσαι αὐτῆς, ἤδη μεμοίχευκεν ἐν 
τῇ καρδίᾳ αὐτοῦ δα pio Chi , § 32 

5 "Hyw δὲ λέγω ὑμῖν bre πᾶς ὁ βλέπων γυναῖκα πρὸς τὸ ἐπιθυμῆσαι αὐτὴν ἤδη 
ἐμοίχευσεν αὐτὴν én Tn καρδίᾳ αὐτοῦ 

6 Apol ,1 15 

2D 
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For whosoever, he says (φησί), shall But I say unto you, That whosoever « 
put away his wife and marry another | shall put away Ins wife, saving for 
committeth adultery ? the cause of fornication, causeth her 

to commit adultery and whosoever 
shall marry her when disorced commit- 
ς teth adultcry ? 


It 1s evident that the passage in the Apology 1s quite different 
from that in the “Sermon on the Mount” in the first Synoptic 
If we compare it with Matt x1. 9, there still remains the express 
limitation μὴ ἐπὶ πορνείᾳ, which Athenagoras does not admit, his' 
own express doctrine being in accordance with the positive 
declaration in his text In the immediate context, indeed, he 
insists that even to mairy another wife after the death of the first 
1s Cloaked adultery We find in Luke wv 18 the reading of 
Athenagoras,3 but with important Jinguistic variation 


ATHPNACORAS Luni vvi 18 
Os yap ἂν απολυσὴ τὴν γυναῖκα Πᾶς ο απολύων» τὴν γυναῖκα 
αὐτοῦ, καὶ γαμήση ἄλλην μοιχᾶται αὐτοῦ καὶ γαμῶν ετέραν μοιχεύει 


It cannot, obviously, be nghtly affirmed that Athenagoras must 
have derived this from Luke, and the sense of the passage in that 
Gospel, compared with the passage in Matt κὰν 9, on the contzary, 
rather makes it certain that the reading of Athenagoras was 
derived from a source combining the language of the one and the 
thought of the other In Mark . 11 the reading 1s nearer that 
of Athenagoras, and confitms this conclusion, and the addition 
there of ἐπ’ αὐτήν, “against her,” after μοιχᾶται, further tends to 
prove that his source was not that Gospel 

We may at once give the last passage which 15 supposed to be 
a quotation from our Synoptics, and it 1s that which is affirmed to 
be a reference to Mark Athenagoras states in almost immediate 
contest with the above “for in the beginnmg God formed oné 
man and one woman 4 ‘This is compared with Mark x 6 “ But 
from the beginning of the creation God made them male and 
female ἢ 


ATHENAGORAS MArn \ 6 
Ort ἐν ἀρχῇ ο Θεὸς eva ἄνδρα ἔπλασε ἀπὸ δὲ apxijs κτίσεως ἄρσεν καὶ 
και μίαν γυναῖκα θῆλυν ἐποίησεν αὐτούς ὁ Οεός 


τ Ὸς yap ἂν απολύση, φησὶ, τὴν γυναῖκα αὐτοῦ, καὶ γαμήσῃ ἄλλην, μοιχᾶται 
Leg pro Chr , § 33 

2 "Hyw δὲ λέγω ὑμῖν ὃτι ὃς ἂν ἀπολύση Thy γυναῖκα αὐτοῦ παρεκτὸς λόγον 
πορνείας ποιεῖ αὐτὴν μοιχευθῆναι, καὶ ὃς ἂν ἀπολελυμένην γαμήσῃ, μοιχᾶται 
Matt v 32 πᾶς o ἀπολύων is the older and better reading, but we give ὃς ἂν 
ἀπολύση as favouring the similarity 

3 Lardner, indeed, points to the passige as a quotation from the third Gospel 
Works, nu, p 183 

4 Leg pio Chi , ὃ 33 
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Thus passage differs materially im every way from the 


, second Synoptic The reference to “one man” and “one 


woman” 1s used in a totally different sense, and enforces the 
previous assertion that a man may only marry one wife Such 
an argument, directly derived from the Old Testament, 1s perfectly 
natural to one who, lithe Athenagogas, denved his authority 
from it alone [15 not permissible to claim it as evidence of the 
use of Mark 

We must repcat that Athenagoras does not name any 
source from which he derives Ins knowledge of the sayings of 
Jesus These sayings are all from the Sermon on the Mount, 
and are imtroduced by the indefinite phrase φησί, and it 15 
remarkable that all differ distinctly from the parallels in om 
Gospels ‘The whole must be taken together as coming from one 
source, and while the decided vauation excludes the inference 
that they must have been taken from our Gospcls, there 1s 
reasonable ground for assigning them toa different source Dr 
Donaldson states the casc with great fanness ‘“Athenagoras 
makes no allusion to the inspiration of any of the New Testament 


, writers He docs not mention one of them by name, and one 


. 


cannot be sure that he quotes from any except Paul All the 
passages taken from the Gospels are parts of our Lord’s discouises, 
and may hwe come down to Athenagoras by tradition”? He 
should have added that they might also have been derived from 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or many other collections 
now unhappily lost 

One circumstance strongly confirming this conclusion 1s the 
fact already mentioned, that Athenagoras, in the same chaptei 
in which one of these quotations occurs, introduces an apocryphal 
saying of the Logos, and connects it with previous sayings by the 
expression, “The Logos agai (πάλιν) saying to us” ‘This can 
only refer to the sayings previously troduced by the indefinite 
φησί The sentence, which 1s in reference to the Christian 
salutation of peace, 1s as follows “The Logos again saying to 
us ‘If any one for this reason hiss a second time because it 
pleased him (he sins)’, and adding ‘Thus the kiss, or rather 
the salutation, must be used with caution, as, if 1t be defiled even 
a little by thought, τὸ excludes us from the life eternal’”? This 
saying, which 1s directly attributed to the Logos, 1s not found in 
our Gospels The only natural deduction is that 1t comes from 
the same source as the other sayings, and that source was not 
our synoptic Gospels 

The total absence of any allusion to New Testament Scriptures 


* Hist Chr Ζιέ and Doct), m, p 172 De Wette says regarding 
Athenagoras “ΤῊΣ quotations of evangelical passiges prove nothing” 
(Ξε) A T, 1852, p 25). * Leg t10 Cha , § 32 
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in Athenagoras, however, 1s rendeied more stiking and significant 
by the marked expression of his belief τῷ the inspiration of the , 
Old Testament He appeals to the prophets for testimony as to 
the truth of the opinions of Christians men, he says, who spoke 
by the inspiration of God, whose Spirit moved their mouths to 
express God’s will as musieal instiuments are played upon τ “ But 
smce the voices of the prophets support our arguments, I think 
that you, being most learned and wise, cannot be ignoiant of the 
writings of Moses, or of those of Isaiah and Jeremiah and of the 
othe: prophets, who, being raised in ecstasy above the 1easoning, 
that wis in themselves, uttered the things which were wrought in 
them, when the Divine Spint moved them, the Spirit using them 
as a flute-player would blow into the flute”? He thus enunciates 
the theory of the mechanical inspiration of the wiiters of the Old 
Testament in the clearest mannei, and it would, indeed, have 
been strange, on the supposition that he extended his views of 
inspiration to any of the Scriptures of the New Testament, that 
he never names a single one of them, nor indicates to the 
Empeiors in the same way, as worthy of their attention, any of 
these Scriptuies along with the Law and the Prophets There, 
can be no doubt that he nowhere gives 1eason for supposing that 
he regaided any other writings than the Old Testament as inspired 
or “ Holy Scriptuie ”3 


In the seventeenth year of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
between the 7th March, 177-178, a fierce persecution was, it 1s 
said,# commenced against the Christians in Gaul, and mote 
especially at Vienne and Lyons, during the course of which the 
aged Bishop Pothinus, the predecessor of Irenzeus, suffered 
martyrdom for the faith The two communities some time afte 
addressed an Epistle to their brethren in Asia and Phrygia, and 
also to Eleutherus, Bishop of Rome,5 relating the events which‘ 
had occurred, and the noble testimony which had been borne to 
Christ by the numerous martyrs who had been cruelly put to 
death The Epistle has in great part been preserved by Eusebuus,° 
and critics generally agree in dating τὸ about AD 177, although it 
was most probably not written until the followmg year 7 

No writing of the New Testament 15 mentioned in this Epistle, 
but it 15 asserted that there are ‘“ unequivocal comcidences of 
language ”® with the Gospel of Luke, and others of its books 


* Leg proCha , 87 2 70,89 

3 In the tieatise on the Resurrection there are no arguments derived from 
Scripture 

4 Eusebius, 7 A ,v Proem 5 Ib,v 3 6 Jb,vit 

7 Baronmwus dates the death of Pothmus m ap 179, Valesius, ad Eused , 
HE,VS 8 Westcott, Oz the Canon, Ὁ 295 
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The passage which 1s teferred to as showing knowledge of our 
» Synoptic is as follows The letter speaks of one of the sufferers, 
a certain Vettius Epagathus, whose life was so austere that, 
although a young man, “he was thought worthy of the testimony 
(μαρτυρίᾳ) borne by the elder (πρεσβυτέρου) Zacharias He 
had walked, of a truth, in all the commandments and ordinances 
of the Lord blameless, and was untiring in every kind office 
towards his neighbour, having much zeal for God and _ being 
fervent in spit”! This 1s compared with the description of 
Zacharias and Elizabeth in Luke 1 6 “And they were both 
righteous before God, walking in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord blameless”? A little fuither on in the 
Epistle itis said of the same person ‘Having in himself the 
advocate (παράκλητον), the spirit (τὸ πνεῦμα), more abundantly 
than Zacharias,” etc ,3 which again 15 1eferied to Luke 1 67, 
“And his father Zacharias was filled with the Holy Spirit and 
prophesied, saying,” &c 4 

A few words must be said regarding the phiase, τῇ τοῦ 
πρεσβυτέρου Ζαχαρίου μαρτυρίᾳ, “the testimony of the presbyter 
, Zacharias” This, of course, may either be 1endered “the 
testimony borne to Zacharias,” that 1s to say, boine by others to 
his, holy life, or, ‘the testimony borne by Zacharias,” his own 
testimony to the Faith his martyrdom We adopt the latter 
rendering for various reasons ‘The Epistle is an account of the 
peisecution of the Chistian community of Vienne and Lyons, 
and Vettius Epagathus 1s the first of the marty1s who 1s named in 
it μαρτυρία was at that time the term used to express the supreme 
testimony of Christians martyrdom, and the Epistle seems here 
simply to refer to the martyrdom, the honou: of which he shared 
with Zacharias It is, we think, very improbable that undei such 
circumstances the word μαρτυρία would have been used to eapress 
a mere description of the character of Zacharias given by some 
other writer The interpretation which we prefer 15 that adopted 
by Tischendorf5 We must add that the Zacharias here spoken 
of is generally understood to be the father of John the Baptist, 


σ΄ 


Σ συνεξισοῦσθαι τῇ τοῦ πρεσβυτέρου Ζαχαρίου αρτυρία πεπόρευτο 
ξ 7 ρ ρτυρ ρ 


γοῦν εν πάσαις ταῖς ἐντολαῖς καὶ δικαιώμασι τοῦ Kuplov ἄμεμπτος, καὶ πάση TH 
πρὸς τὸν πλησίον λειτουργίᾳ ἄοκνος, ζῆλον Θεοῦ πολὺν ἔχων, καὶ ζέων τω πὶ εὺυ- 
ματι, κτλ =6Euseb, YH #£,v 1 

5 ἦσαν δὲ δίκαιοι ἀμφότεροι ενώπιον τοῦ θεοῦ, πορευόμενοι ἐν πάσαις ταῖς 
ἐντολαῖς καὶ δικαιώμασιν τοῦ κυρίου ἄμεμπτοι = Lukei 6 

3 έἐχων δὲ τὸν παράκλητον ἐν εαυτῷ, τὸ πνεῦμα πλεῖον τοῦ Ζαχαρίου Euseb , 
HE,vi 

4 Kal Ζαχαρίας ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ ἐπλήσθη πνεύματος ἁγιου και επροφήτευσεν 
λέγων, κτλ =Luhe1 67 

5 Wann widen, ws w,p 80,51 See also Hilgenfeld, Dre Zuv 
Justis, p 155, and others 
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and no ciitic, so far as we can iemember, has suggested that the 
reference m Luke 1 51 apphes to hm? Simce the Epistle, , 
therefore, 1efeis to the maityrdom of Zacharias, the father of 
John the Baptist, when using the expressions which are supposed 
to be taken from ow thnid Synoptic, 1s τὶ not reasonable to suppose 
that those expicssions were derived fiom some work which like- 
wise contained an account of his death, which 1s not found in the 
Synoptic? When we examine the matte: more closely, we find 
that, although none of the Canonical Gospels, eacept the third, 
gives any nanative of the birth of John the Baptist, that poition 
of the Gospel in which aic the words we are discussing cannot 
be considered an ouginal production by the thnd Synoptist, but, 
like the 1est of his work, 1s merely a composition, based upon 
emhie: written nauatives Ewald, for instance, assigns the whole 
of the first chapters of Luke (1 5-1 40) to what he terms “the 
eighth 1ecognisable book ”? 

However this may be, the fact that othe: works existed at an 
earher period in which the history of Zacharias the father of the 
Baptist was given, and in which not only the words used in the 
Epistle were found but also the martyrdom, 1s in the highest , 
degree probable , and, so far as the Instory 1s concerned, this 1s 
placed almost beyond doubt by the Piotevangelium Jacobi which 
contains it Tischendorf, who does not make use of this Epistle 
at all as evidence for the Sciiptures of the New Testament, does 
τοῖοι to it, and to this very allusion in it to the martyrdom of 
Zacharias, as testimony to the existence and use of the Protevan- 
gchum Jacobi, a woik whose origm he dates so fai back as the 
fist thice decades of the second century,3 and which he considers 
was also used by Justin, as Hilgenfeld had already observed t 
Tischendoif and Hilgenfeld, therefore, agree in affirming that the 
reference to Zachatias which we have quoted indicates acquaint- 
ance with a different Gospel fiom our third Synoptic Hulgenfeld« 
ughtly maintains that the Piotevangelium Jacobi in its present 
shape 1s meiely an altered form of an older work,5 which he 
conjectures to have becn the Gospel according to Peter, or the 
Gnostic work, Γέννα Mapéas,6 and both he and Tischendorf 
show that many of the Fatheis?7 weie either acquainted with 


* The grew majoity of critics consider it 1 reference to 2 Chron xv 
21, though some apply il to 1 later Zacharias 

* Diedireast δον, Ὁ 97 f 

3 i wurden, wt s τὸν Ὁ 76ff,8o,anm 1, cf Avang Apocr Proleg , 
p wu 

4 TVann wurden, us w,p 76f,p 80, anm 1, Ihlgenfeld, Dre Zvv 
Justin's, p 154 £ 

5. Die Leva Juste’s, p 154 f 6 Jb,p i60f 

7 Tischendorf, [Vann widen, uw s w,p 76ff , cf Huang Apoc, Proleg , 
p wu f,, Ihlgenfeld, Die Loy J, p 154 ἢ 
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the Protevangelium itself or the works on which it was based 

The state of the case, then, 1s as follows We find a coincidence 
in a few words in connection with Zacharias between the Epistle 
and our third Gospel , but, so far from the Gospel being 1n any way 
indicated as then source, the words in question aie connected 
with a reference to events unknown to_ow Gospel, but which were 
indubitably chronicled elsewhere As part of the passage in the 
epistle, therefore, could not have been derived from our third 
Synoptic, the natural inference 1s that the whole emanates from a 
Gospel, different from ours, which likewise contained that part 
In any case, the agreement of these few words, without the slightest 
mention of the third Synoptic in the epistle, cannot be admitted 
as proof that they must necessarily have been derived from it, and 
from no other source 


CHAPTER X 


PIOLEM/EUS AND HERACLEON CELSUS LHE CANON OF 
MURATORI- RESULTS 


WE have now reached the extreme limit of time with which we 
think it m any degree worth while to seek for evidence as to 
the date and authorship of the Synoptics, and we might now 
proceed to the fourth Gospel , but before doing so it may be well 
to examine one or two other witnesses whose support has been 
claimed by apologists, although our attention may be chiefly con- 
fined to an inquiry into the date of such testimony, upon which 
its value, even if real, mainly depends so far as we are concerned 
The first of these whom we must notice are the two Gnostic 
leaders, Ptolemzeus and Heracleon 

Epiphanius has preserved a certain “‘ Epistle to Flora” ascribed 
to Ptolemzeus, in which, it 1s contended, there are “ several quota- 
tions from Matthew, and one from the first chapter of John’? 
What date must be assigned to this Epistle? In reply to those 
who date τὸ about the end of the second century, Tischendorf pro- 
duces the evidence for an earlier period to which he assigns it 
He says ‘“ He (Ptolemzus) appears in all the oldest sources as 
one of the most important, most influential of the disciples of 
Valentinus As the period at which the latter himself flouished 
falls about 140, do we say too much when we represent Ptolemzeus 
as working at the latest about 160, Irenzeus (in the znd Book) 
and Huppolytus name him together with Heracleon, lhkewise 
pseudo-Tertullian (in the appendirw to De Prescriptionbus 
Fez eticorzum) and Philastrius make him appear immediately 
after Valentinus TIrenzeus wrote the first and second books 
of his great work most probably before 180, and in both he 
occupies himself much with Ptolemzus”? Di Westcott, beyond 
calling Ptolemzeus and Heracleon disciples of Valentinus, does 
not assign any date to either, and does not, of course, offer any 
further evidence on the pomt, although, in regard to Heracleon, 
he admits the ignorance in which we are as to all points of his 
history,3 and states generally, in treating of him, that “the exact 
chronology of the early heretics 1s very uncertain "4 


* Tischendorf, Wann wuiden, us w,p 46 Dr Westcott, with greater 
caution, says ‘‘ He quoted words of our Lord recorded by St Matthew, the 
prologue of St John’s Gospel, etc ” (Oz the Canon, p 267) 

° Wann winden,usw,p 46f 

3 On the Canon, p 263 4 Jb, p 264, note 2 
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Let us examine the evidence upon which Tischendorf 1ches 
» ἴοι the date he assigns to Ptolemus Tic states in vague terms 
that Ptolemzeus appears “in all the oldest sources” (77 aller 
den altesten Quellen) as one of the most important disciples of 
Valentinus We shall presently see what these sources are, but 
must now follow the argument As she date of Valentinus falls 
about 1.40, do we say too much when we represent Ptolemzus as 
working at the latest about 160°” It 1s obvious that there 1s no 
evidence here, but mercly assumption, and the manner in which 
the period “about 160 715 begged 15 a clear admission that there 
are no certain data The yeir night with equal propriety upon 
those grounds hase been put ten years carlicr ΟἹ ten years later 
The deceptive and arbitrary character of the conclusion, however, 
will be more apparent when we examine the grounds upon which 
the relative dates 1.40 and 160 rest. ‘Tischendorf here states that 
the time at which Valentinus flourished falls about 1p 140, but the 
fact 15 that, as all critics ate agreed, and as even Tischendorf 
himself elsewhere states,’ Valentinus came out of egypt to Rome 
m that year, when his public careci practically commenced, and he 
continued to flourish for at least twenty yearsafter 5 ‘Tischendorf’s 
pretended moderation, therefore, consists in dating the period 
When Valentmus flourished from the very yer of his first 
appearance, and in assigning the active career of Ptolemzus to 
160, when Valentinus was still alive and teaching He might on 
the same principle be dated 180, and even im that case there 
could be no reason for ascribing the Epistle to Flora to so carly a 
pened of his career ‘Tischendorf never even pretends to state 
any ground upon which Ptolemzeus must be connected with any 
precise part of the public hfe of Valentimus, and still less for 
determining the period of the career of Ptolemaus at which the 
Epistle may have been composed Τ| τς obvious that a wide limit 
for date thus exists 
After these general statements Tischendorf details the only 
evidence which 1s available (1) “Irenzus (in the 2nd Book) 
and Hippolytus name him together with Heracleon , Whewise (2) 
pseudo-Tertulhan (in the append to De Preseriptiontbus Har ett- 
corum) and Phuilastrius make him appear immediately after 
Valentinus,” ctc We must examine these two pomls a hittle 
more closely in order to ascertain the value of such state- 
ments With regard to the first (1), we shall presently see 
that the mention of the name of Ptolemazus along with that of 
Heracleon throws no light upon the matte: from any point of view, 


t Vann widen, ts w,p 43 Valentenus, der um 140 aus “gy pten 
nach Rom ham und darauf noch 20 Jahre gelebt haben mag” 


* Cf Ireneus, Adv Her ,m 4, §3, Eusebius, 27 25, τν 11 
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masmuch as Tischendorf has as little authority for the date he 
assigns to the latter, and 1s in as complete ignorance concerning 
him as in the case of Ptolemeus It 1s amusing, moreover, that 
Tischendorf employs the very same argument, which sounds well 
although it means nothing, imversely to establish the date of 
HWeracleon Here, he argyes, “Treneus and Hippolytus name 
him (Ptolemzus) together with Heracleon” «1 there, he reasons, 
“ Trensus names Heracleon together with Ptolemmus,”? etc As 
neither the date assigned to the one nor to the othe: can stand 
alone, he tues to get them into something Ihe an upright position 
by plopping the one against the other an expedient which, 
naturally, meets with litle success We shall in dealing with the 
case of Heracleon show how untenable 1s the argument from the 
mete order in which such names ae mentioned by these writers , 
meantime we may simply say that Irenaeus only once mentions 
the name of Heracleon in Ins‘ works, and that the occasion on 
which he does so, and to which reference 15 here made, 19. merely 
an allusion to the Avons “of Ptolemaus himself, and of 
Heracleon, and all the rest who hold these views "3. This phrase 


- 


might have been used, exactly as it stands, with perfect propriety , 


even if Ptolemmus and Heracleon had been sepaiated by 
a centuy The only pomt which can be deduced from this 
coupling of names 1s that, im using the present tense, Irenzus 1s 
speaking of his own contemporaries We may make the same 
remark regarding Hippolytus, for, if his mention of Ptolemaeus and 
Heracleon has any weight at all, it 1s to prove that they were 
flourishing im Ins time “Those who ate of Italy, of whom 15 
Heracleon and Ptolemrus, say :4+ etc We shall have to go 
further into this point presently ΑΔ to (2) pseudo-Tertullian and 
Philastrius, we need only say that even if the fact of the names of 
the two Gnostics being coupled together could prove anythmg in 
regaid to the date, the repetition by these writers could have noc 
importance for us, then works being altogether based on those of 
Thenzus and Huppolytus,5 and scarcely, if at all, conveying 1n- 
dependent information ® We have metely indicated the weakness 
of these arguments in passing, but shall again take them up 
further on 

The next and final consideration advanced by Tischendorf 1s 


τ Wann wad, us τὸ Ὁ 47 Ξ 7.0. Ὁ 48 

3 σις Plokmatet 576] συ ϊεοραν, εὐ rediguorumomnium gurcadeam oprmantn 
(Δαν δ) yu 4, § 1) 

1 Δ Hom ἐπῶν, νι 35 

5. Cf Lipsiws, Zi Quellenkritih ὧς Epiphanius, 1865 

® Indeed, the direct and wowed dependence of Hippolytus himself upon the 
work of Irenvus deprives the Philosophumena, m many pits, of all seprrte 
authority 
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the only one which merits serious attention “ lhenzeus wrote the 
first and second book of his great work most probably before 180, 
and in both he occupies hunself much with Ptolemzeus” Before 
proceeding to examine the accuiacy of this statement regarding 
the time at which Irenzeus wiote, we may ask what conclusion 
would be involved if Irenzeus really di compose the two books in 
AD 180 πὰ which he mentions our Gnostics in the present tense ἢ 
Nothing more than the simple fact that Ptolemeeus and Heracleon 
were promulgating then doctrines at that time There 1s not a 
single word to show that they did not continue to flourish long 
after , and as to the “ Epistle to Flora,” Irenzeus apparently knows 
nothing of it, nor has any attempt been made to assign it to an 
early part of the Gnostic’s career Tuischendorf, in fact, does not 
produce a single passage nor the shghtest argument to show that 
Irenzeus treats our two Gnostics as men of the past, or otherwise 
than as heretics then actively disseminating their heterodox 
opinions, and, even taken literally, the aigument of Tischendorf 
would simply go to prove that about ap 180 Irenzus wrote part 
of a work in which he attacks Ptolemzeus and mentions Heracleon 

When did Ireneus, however, really wiite his work against 
Heresies? Although our sources of credible information regard- 
ing him are eaceedingly limited, we are not without materials for 
forming a judgment on the point Irenzeus was probably born 
about AD 140-145, and is generally supposed to have died at the 
beginning of the third century (AD 202) We know that he was 
deputed by the Church of Lyons to bear to Eleutherus, then 
Bishop of Rome, the Epistle of that Christian community describ- 
ing their suffermgs during the persecution commenced against 
them in the seventeenth year of the reign of Maicus Aurelius 
Antoninus (7th Maich, 177-178)" It 1s very improbable that 
this journey was undertaken, in any case, before the spring 
of AbD 178, and, indeed, in accordance with the given data, 
the persecution itself may not have commenced earlier than the 
beginning of that year, so that his journey need not have been 
undertaken before the close of 178 or the spring of 179, to which 
epoch other circumstances might lead us? There 1s reason to 
believe that he remained some time in Rome _ Baronuus states 
that Irenzeus was not appomted Bishop of Lyons till aD 180, 
for he says that the see remaimed vacant for that peiod after the 
death of Pothinus m consequence of the persecution Now, 
certain expressions in his work show that Irenzeus did not write τί 
until he became Bishop3 It is not known how long Irenzus 


* Eusebius, 7 Z,v τ, Pref, ὃ τ, 3,4 
* Barons (Azz Eccles ) sets the death of Pothnusin A Ὁ 179 


3. Cf Adv Hai ,v Pref, Massuet, Desseot τῷ Ten, u, art, nu, 8 49; 
Lardner, [Vords,u, p 157 
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remained in Rome, but there 1s every piobability that he must 
have made a somewhat protracted stay for the purpose of making 
himself acquainted with the various tenets of Gnostic and other 
heretics then being actively taught, and the preface to the first 
book iefers to the pains he took He wrote his work in Gaul, 
however, after his 1eturn from this visit to Rome This 15 apparent 
from what he himself states in the Preface to the first Book “1 
have thought it necessary,” he says, “after having read the 
Memonrrs (ὑπομνήμασι) of the disciples of Valentmus, as they call 
themselves, and having had personal intercourse with some of them 
and acquired full knowledge of their opinions, to unfold to thee,”! 
etc <A little further on he claims fiom the friend to whom he 
addiesses his work indulgence for any defects of style on the 
score of his being resident amongst the Kelte? Ireneus no 
doubt, during his stay in Rome, came in contact with the school 
of Ptolemzeus and Heracleon, if not with the Gnostic leaders 
themselves and, being shocked, as he describes himself, at the 
doctrines which they insidiously taught, he undertook, on his 
return to Lyons, to cvplain them that others might be eahorted to 
avoid such an “abyss of madness and blasphemy against Christ ”3 
Thenzeus gives us other mateiials for assigning a date to his work 
In the third Book he enumerates the bishops who had filled the 
Episcopal Chair of Rome, and the last whom he names 15 
Eleutherus (AD 177-190), who, he says, “now in the twelfth 
place from the apostles, holds the mheritance of the episcopate "ἢ 
There is, however, another clue which, taken along with this, 
leads us to a close approximation to the actual date In the same 
Book, Irenzeus mentions Theodotion’s version of the Old Testa- 
ment ‘* But not as some of those say,” he writes, ‘“who now (νῦν) 
presume to alter the interpretation of the Scnpture ‘ Behold the 
young woman shall conceive, and bring forth a son,’ as Theodotion, 
the Ephesian, translated it, and Aquila of Pontus, both Jewish 
proselytes 5. Now we are informed by Epiphamus that 
Theodotion published his translation durmg the reign of the 
Emperor. Commodus® (abd 180-192) The Chrontcon Paschale 
adds that it was dung the Consulship of Marcellus, or, as 
Massuet7 proposes to read, Marullus, who, jointly with Aélianus, 
assumed office ap 184 These dates decidedly agree with the 
passage of Irenzeus and with the other data, all of which lead 
us to about the same period within the episcopate of Eleutherus 


* Adv Hei ,1 Pief , ὃ 2 (see the passage quoted, p 332 f) 
5. 1b,§3 3 Jb,§2 

4 Adv Har, 3,§3, Eusebus, HY Z,v 6 

5 Adv Hei ,m 21,§1, Euseb, 7 £,v 8 

6 De Ponderzb et Mens , 17 

7. Dissent wt fen, ,u,art u vevn, ὃ 47 
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(jc 190)* We have here, therefore, a clue to the date at which 
Irenzeus wrote It must be remembered that at that period the 
multiplication and dissemination of books was a very slow process 
A work published about 184 or 185 could scaicely have come into 
the possession of Irenzeus in Gaul till some years later, and we are, 
therefore, brought towards the end of the episcopate of Eleutherus 
as the eatliest date at which the fist three books of his work 
against Heresies can well have been written, and the rest must be 
assigned to a late: period under the episcopate of Victor 
(7 198-199) " 

At this pomt we must pause and turn to the evidence which 
Tischendorf offers regarding the date to be assigned to Heracleon 3 
As in the case of Ptolemzeus, we shall give it entire, and then 
examine it in detail To the all-important question, ‘‘ How old 
1s Heracleon?” Tischendoif rephes ‘‘Irenzeus names Heracleon, 
together with Ptolemzeus (II 4, § 1), ina way which makes them 
appear as well-known representatives of the Valentinian school 
This interpretation of his words 1s all the more authorised because 
he nevel again mentions Heracleon Clement, in the 4th Book 
of his S¢zomafa, written shortly after the death of Commodus 
(193), recalls an eaplanation by Heracleon of Luke xu 8, 
when he calls him the most noted man of the Valentiman 
school (ὁ τῆς Οὐαλεντίνου σχολῆς δοκιμώτατος 1s Clement’s 
expression) Origen, at the beginning of his quotation from 
Heracleon, says that he was held to be a friend of Valen- 
tinus (τὸν Οὐαλεντίνου λεγόμενον εἶναι γνώριμον ᾿Ἡρακλέωνα) 
Hippolytus mentions him, for instance, in the following way 
(vi 29) ‘Valentinus, and He1acleon, and Ptolemzeus, and the 
whole school of these, disciples of Pythagoras and Plato . 
Epiphanius says (fe 41) ‘Cerdo (the same who, accoiding 


* Cf Credner, Beztrage, u, p 253f , De Wette, 2 271: A 7 ,1852, p δι, 
p 62,anm d, Lardner, ‘‘ He also speaks of the translation of Theodotion, 
which 15 generally allowed to have been published in the reign of Commodus ” 
Works,u,p 156f, Massuet, Dessert 22 en,u,art n xevn, § 47 

3 Massuet, Dessert 171 [ren ,u, art 1 scvu (ὃ 47), xcrxx (8 50), Volkmar, 
Der Ursprung, p 24, cf De Wette, Zev A 7, p 62, anm ἃ (“Er 
schneb zw, 177-192”), cf Credner, Beztiage, 1, p 255 The late Dr 
Mansel places the work “‘ between A D 182-188” The Gnostic Heresies, p 
240 This date is partly based upon the mention of Eleutherus (cf p 240, 
note 2), which, τὸ must be remembered, however, occurs in the third book 
Jerome says ‘‘ Hoc tlle scr wpsit ante anos «77 ετ767) trecentos” (Epist ad Theod , 
§ 53, al 29) Τῇ, instead of ‘‘ ¢veceztos,” which 15 an evident ship of the pen, 
we read ‘‘ duceztos,” his testimony as to the date exactly agrees 

3 Dr Westcott adds no separate testimony He admits that ‘The history 
of Heracleon, the great Valentinian commentator, 1s full of uncertainty 
Nothing 1s known of his country or parentage” (Ox the Canon, p 263) And 
in a note, ‘The exact chronology of the early heretics 1s very uncertain” 
(p 264, note 2) 
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to Irenzeus III 4, § 3, was in Rome under Bishop Hyginus with 
Valentinus) follows these (Ophites, Kaimuties, Sethiam), and , 
Heracleon’ After all this, Heracleon certainly cannot be placed 
later than 150 to 160 ‘The expression which Origen uses 
regarding Ins relation to Valentinus must, according to linguistic 
usage, be understood of a personal relation ”? 

We have already pointed out that the fact that the names of 
Ptoleneus and Heracleon are thus coupled together affords no 
clue in itself to the date of either, and their being mentioned as 
leading 1epresentatives of the school of Valentinus does not in , 
any way involve the inference that they were not contemporaries 
of Irenzeus, living and working at the time he wrote The way in 
which henzeus mentions them im this the only passage throughout 
his whole work in which he names Heracleon, and to which 
Tischendorf pomtedly 1efers, 19 as follows ‘But if τῇ was not 
produced, but was gencrated by itself, then that which 1s void 15 
both hike, and brothe: to, and of the same honour with, that 
Father who has before been mentioned by Valentmus, but 
1ι is 1eally more ancient, having ested long before, and 15 
more exalted than the rest of the Asons of Ptolemzus him- ς 
self, and of Heracleon, and all the rest who hold these 
views ”2 We fail to recognise anything special here, of the kand 
inferred by Tischendorf, mn the way in which mention 15 
made of the two later Gnostics If anything be clear, on 
the contrary, it 1s that distinction 1s drawn between Valen- 
tinus and Ptolemzeus and Heiacleon, and that Irenzeus points out 
inconsistencies between the doctrines of the founder and those of 
his later followers It 1s quite nrelevant to imsist merely, as 
Tischendorf does, that Irenzeus and subsequent writers represent 
Ptolemzeus and Haracleon and other Gnostics of his time as of 
“the school” of Valentinus The question simply is, whether in 
doing so they at all imply that these men were not contemporaries © 
of Irenzeus, or necessarily assign their period of independent 
activity to the lifetime of Valentimus, as Tischendorf appears to 
argue? Most certainly not, and Tischendorf does not attempt 
to offer any evidence that they do so We may perceive how 
utterly worthless such a fact 1s for the purpose of fixmg an 
early date by merely considering the quotation winch Tischendorf 
himself makes from Huippolytus “Valentinus, therefore, and 
Heracleon and Ptolemeeus, and the whole school of these, disciples 


1 Wann wudensusw,p 48 

® Sz autem non prolatum est, sed a se generatum est, et semale est, et frater- 
num, et egusdem honores id quod est vacuum, et Patra gue predictus est a 
Valentino antiguius autem et multo ante easistens, et honorificentins 7 elguis 


onibus wpsius Ptolemar et Heracleonrs, et religuoium ommium gui eadem 
opinantu (Adv Har, 4,§ 1), 
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of Pythagoras and Plato *: Tf the statement that men 
are of a certain school involves the supposition of coincidence of 
time, the three Gnostic leaders must be considered contemporaries 
of Pythagoras or Plato, whose disciples they are said to be 
Again, if the o1der in which names are mentioned, as Tischendorf 
contends by inference throughout eis whole argument, 1s to 
myolve strict similar sequence of date, the principle applied to the 
whole of the early writers would lead to the most ridiculous 
confusion Tuischendorf quotes Eprphanius ‘ Cerdo follows these 
(the Ophites, Kaimtes, Sethian1), and Heracleon” Why he does 
so 1t1s difficult to understand, unless it be to give the appearance 
of multiplying testimonies, for two sentences further on he 18 
obliged to admit “ Epiphanius has ceitainly made a mistake, as 
in such things not unfrequently happens to him, when he 
makes Cerdo, who, however, 1s to be placed about 140, follow 
Heracleon 5 This kind of mistake 1s, indeed, common to all the 
writers quoted, and when it 1s remembered that such an error 
is comnutted where a distinct and deliberate affrmation of the 
pomt 1s concerned, it will easily be conceived how little 
dependence 1s to be placed on the mere mention of names 1n the 
course of argument We find Irenzeus saying that “neither 
Valentinus, noi Marcion, nor Satuinius, nor Basilides” possesses 
certain knowledge,3 and elsewhere “of such an one as Valen- 
tinus, or Ptolemzeus, or Basilides”4 To base an argument as to 
date on the order in which names appeai in such writers 15 
preposterous 

Tischendorf draws an inference from the statement that 
Heracleon was said to be a γνώριμος of Valentinus, that Ongen 
declares him to have been his friend, holding personal inteicourse 
with him Origen, however, evidently knew nothing individually 
on the point, and speaks from mere heresay, guardedly using the 
expression “said to be” (λεγόμενον εἶναι γνώριμον) But 
according to the later and patristic use of the word, γνώριμος 
meant nothing more than a “disciple,” and it cannot here be 
necessailly interpreted into a “contemporary” Under no circum- 
stances could such a phrase, avowedly limited to hearsay, have 
any weight The loose manner in which the Fathers repeat each 
other, even in serious matters, 1s too well known to every one 
acquainted with their writings to require any remark Their 
inaccuracy keeps pace with their want of c1itical judgment We 


* Ref Omn Hai ,vi 29 

? Wann wurden, 2s w,p 49 Wedo not here enter into the discussion 
of the nature of this error (see Volkmar, Der Us sprung, p 129f, Scholten, 
Die τ Zeugnisse, p 91, Raggenbach, Dee Zeugn f d Ev Johan , 1866, 
P 79 

3 Adv He ,u 28, § 6 4 Jb,u 28, §9 
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have seen one of the mistakes of Epiphamius, admitted by 
Tischendorf to be only too common with him, which illustrates 
how little such data aie to be relied on We may point out ' 
another of the same kind committed by him m common with 
Hippolytus, pseudo-Teitullan, and Philastrius Maistaking a 
passage of Irenzeus' regaidyng the sacred Tetrad (Kol-Arbas) of 
the Valentinian Gnosis, Hippolytus supposes Irenzeus to refer to 
another heretic leader He at once treats the Tetrad as such a 
leader named “ Kolarbasus,” and afte: dcaling (vi 4) with the 
doctrines of Secundus, Ptolemzeus, and Heracleon, he proposes, 
§ 5, to show ‘‘what are the opmions held by Marcus and‘ 
Kolarbasus ”* At the end of the same book he declares that 
Irenzeus, to whom he states that he 1s indebted for a knowledge of 
their mventions, has completely refuted the opmions of these 
heretics, and he proceeds to treat of Basilides, considermg that it 
has been sufficiently demonstrated “whose disciples are Marcus 
‘and Kolarbasus, the successois of the school of Valentinus ’3 At 
an earher part of the woth, he had spoken in a more independent 
way in reference to certain persons who had promulgated great 
heresies “Of these,” he says, ‘tone 1s Kolarbasus, who endeavours 
to explain religion by measures and numbers ”4 The same mistake ἡ 
is committed by pseudo-Tertullans and Philastrius,® each of 
whom devotes a chapten to this supposed heretic Epiphantus, as 
might have been expected, fell into the same error, and he pro- 
ceeds elaborately to refute the heresy of the Kolarbasians, ‘ which 
is Heresy XV” He states that Kolarbasus follows Marcus and 
Ptolemeeus,?7 and after discussing the opmions of this mythical 
heretic he devotes the next chaptei, “which 1s Heresy XVI,” to 
the Heracleonites, commencing it with the information that “A 
ceitain Heracleon follows after Kolarbasus ”@ This absurd muis- 
take? shows how little these writers knew of the Gnostics of whom 
they wrote, and how the one ignorantly follows the other ς 
The order, ΤΟΥΘΟΥΘΙ, in which they set the heretic leaders 
varies considerably It will be sufficient for us meiely to 1emark 


* Adv Her ,i 14 

2 Ref νι Har ,vi,§5 There can be no doubt that a chapter on 
Kolarbasus 1s omitted from the MS of Hippolytus which we possess Cf 
Bunsen, Azppolytus τε s Ζοιέ, 1852, Ὁ 54f 

3 Ref Omn Her .vi,§ 55 

4 Ὧν els μὲν KoddpBacos, ὃς διὰ μέτρων καὶ ἀριθμῶν εκτίθεσθαι θεοσέβειαν 
επιχειεῖ Ref Omn Har , iw , § 13 

5 He ,15 6 7ό, 43 

7. [6,»»av,8§1, p 258 8 Her, »xxv1, ξῚ, p 262 

9 Volkmar, Dze Colas basus-gnoses 171 Niedner’s Zertschi hist Theol , 1855, 
Der Uispiung,p 128 f, Baur, KG d dre erst Jahrh, p 204, anm 1, 
Lipsius, Der Gnostecismus, an Ersch τι Gruber’s Real Encyhl , Zur Quellen 
Aitteh des Eprph ,p 106f, 1681, Scholten, Dze alt Zeuguesse, p ΟἹ 
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here that while pseudo-Tertulliant -and Philastrius? adopt ree 
following order after the Valentimans Ptolemeeus, Secundus, 
Heracleon, Marcus, and Kolaibasus , Epphanius? places them 
Secundus, Ptolemeeus, Marcosians, Kolarbasus, and Heracleon , 
and Hippolytus! again Secundus, Ptolemeus, Heracleon, Marcus, 
and Kolarbasus The vagueness of Irenzeus had left some 
latitude here, and his followeis were uncertain The somewhat 
singular fact that Jreneeus only once mentions Heracleon, whilst 
he so constantly refers to Ptolemzeus, taken in connection with 
{his order, τῷ which Heracleon 1s always placed after Ptolemzeus,$ 
and by Epiphanius after Marcus, may be reasonably explained by 
the fact that, whilst Ptolemeeus had already gained consideiable 
notoriety when Irenzeus wrote, Heracleon may only have begun to 
come into notice Since Tischendorf lays so much stress upon 
pseudo-Tertulian and Philastrius making Ptolemeeus appear 
immediately afte: Valentmus, this explanation 1s after his own 
principles 

Ve have already pointed out that there 1s not a single passage 
in Irenzeus, ΟἹ any other early writer, assigning Ptolemeeus and 
sHeracleon to a period anterior to the time when Irenzeus under- 
took to refute their opmions Indeed, Tischendorf has not 
attempted to show that they do, and he has merely, on the strength 
of the general expression that these Gnostics were of the school of 
Valentinus, boldly assigned to them an early date Now, as we 
have stated, he himself admits that Valentinus only came from 
Egypt to Rome in AD 140, and continued teaching till 160, and 
these dates aie most clearly given by Irenzeus himself7 Why, 
then, should Ptolemzeus and Heracleon, to take an extreme case, 
not have known Valentinus in their youth, and yet have flourished 
chiefly during the last two decades of the second century? 
Ireneeus himself may be cited as a parallel case, which Tischendorf 
®t least cannot gainsay He is never tired of telling us that 
Irenzeus was the disciple of Polycarp,? whose martyrdom he sets 
about ap 165, and he considers that the intercourse of Ireneus 
with the aged Father must properly be put about aD 150,9 yet he 
himself dates the death of Irenzeus a Ὁ 202,79 and nothing 1s moie 
certain than that the period of his greatest activity and influence 
falls precisely in the last twenty years of the second century Upon 
his own data, therefore, that Valentinus may have taught for 


* He? , 138 
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twenty yeais after his first appearance in Rome Ap 140 and 
there 1s no ground whatever for asserting that he did not teach for, 
even a much longer period Ptolemus and Heracleon might 
well have personally sat at the feet of Valentinus in their youth, 
as Irenzus 15 said to have done about the very same period at 
the feet of Polycarp, and yet, like him, have flourished chiefly 
towards the end of the century 

Although there 1s not the shghtest ground for asseiting that 
Ptolemzus and Heracleon were not contemporanes with Irenzeus, 
flourishing like him towards the end of the second century, there 
are, on the other hand, many circumstances which altogether 
establish the conclusion that they were We have already shown, 
in treating of Valentinus,? that Irenceus principally directs his work 
against the followers of Valentinus living at the time he wrote, 
and notably of Ptolemzus and his school? In the preface 
to the first book, having stated that he writes after personal 
intercourse with some of the disciples of Valentinus,3 he more 
definitely declares his purpose ‘ We will, then, to the best of our 
ability, clearly and concisely set forth the opinions of those who 
are vow (νῦν) teaching heresy, J sfeah particularly of the disciples of 
Prolemeus (τῶν περὶ Iirodepatov), whose system 1s an offshoot from 
the school of Valentinus”* Nothing could be more eaplicit 
Trenzeus τῇ this passage distinctly represents Ptolemzcus as teaching 
at the time he 1s writing, and this statement alone 1s decisive, more 
especially as there 1s not a single known fact which is either 
directly or indirectly opposed to it 

Tischendorf lays much stress on the evidence of Hippolytus in 
coupling together the names of Ptolemzeus and Heracleon with 
that of Valentinus, similar testimony of the same writer, fully 
confirming the above statement of Irenzeus, will, therefore, have 
the greater force Huppolytus says that the Valentinians differed 
matenally among themselves regarding certain points which led to 
divisions, one party being called the Oriental and the other the 
Itahan ‘They of the Itahan party, of whom zs Heracleon and 
Ptolemezeus, say, etc They, however, who are of the Oriental 
party, of whom 1s Astonicus and Bardesanes, maintain,” etc § 
Now, Ptolemzeus and Heracleon are here quite clearly represented 
as being contemporary with Axionicus and Bardesanes, and, with- 
out discussing whether Hippolytus does not, in continuation, 
describe them as all living at the time he πτοία, there can be no 


ΤΡ 332f 
* Dr Westcott admits this (Ov the Canon, p 266 f ) 
3 See passage quoted, p 332 f 4 Adv Ha ,1, Pief,§2 


5 Ref Onn Har ,vi 35 
6 Tischendorf did not refer to these passiges at all orginally, and only does 
so in the second and subsequent editions of his book, in 1eply to Volkmar and 


--- 
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doubt that some of them were, and that this evidence confirms 


,again the statement of Irenzeus Hippolytus, in 1 subsequent part 


of his work, states that a ceitam Prepon, a Marcionite, has 
mtroduced something new, and “now, in our own time (ἐν τοῖς 
καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς χρόνοις νῦν), has written a work 1egarding the heresy in 
reply to Bardesanes”* The researches,of Hilgenfeld have proved 
that Bardesanes lived at least over the reign of Heliogabalus 
(218-222), and the statement of Hippolytus 1s thus confirmed 5 
Axionicus agai was still flourishing when Tertullian wrote his 
jvork against the Valentinians (201-226)  Teatullian says 
* Axionicus of Antioch alone to the present day (ad hodte? num) 
respects the memory of Valentinus, by keeping fully the rules of 
his system ”3 Although on the whole they may be considered to 
have flourished somewhat earlier, Ptolemzeus and Heracleon are 
thus shown to have been for a time at least contemporaries of 
Axionicus and Bardesanes 4 

Moreover, it is evident that the doctrines of Ptolemezeus and 
Heracleon represent a much later form of Gnosticism than that 
of Valentinus It 1s generally admitted that Ptolemeeus reduced 


the system of Valentinus to consistency,* and the inconsistencies 


which existed between the views of the Master and these late1 
followers, and which indicate a much more advanced stage of 
development, are constantly pointed out by Ireneus and the 
Fathers who wrote in refutation of heresy Ongen also repre- 
sents Heracleon as amongst those who held opmions sanctioned 
by the Church,® and both he and Ptolemzeus must indubitably be 
classed amongst the latest Gnostics It is clear, therefore, that 
Ptolemzeus and Heracleon were contemporaries of Irenzeus at the 
time he composed his work against Heresies (185-195), both, and 


others in the Vorwort(p ix f),and ina note (p 49,note 2) Volkmai argues 
from the opening of the next chapter (36), Ταῦτα οὖν εκεῖνοι fnreirwoay κατ᾽ 
αυτούς (Let those heretics, therefore, discuss these points amongst themselves), 
{πὶ they ae represented as contemporaries of Hippolytus himself at the time 
he wrote (AD 225-235), Der Usspiung, p 23, p 130 f It 1s not om 
purpose to pursue this discussion, but, whatever may be the conclusion as 
regards the extreme deduction of Volkmar, there can be no doubt that the 
passage proves at least the date which wis assigned to them against Tischen- 
dorf 
' Ref Omu Hei ,vu 31 

5 Bigenfeld, Baz desanes, 1864, p 11 ff , Volkmar, Der Ur τῷ) ung, p 131, 
p 23, Luipsius, Zee/shk: wiss Theol, 1867, Ὁ 80 ff , Riggenbach, Dre 
Zeuginisse f a ἔν Johannis, 1866, p 78f , Echolten, Die alt Leugnisse, 


90 

3 Adv Val,4, Uilgenfeld, Bardesanes, p 15, Volkmar, Der ζῇ 27 une, 
p 130f , Lipswus, Zez/schi wess Theol, 1867, p 81 

4 Volkmar, Der Wispriung, p 23 f, p 130 f, Lipsms, Zeztschr τοῖξτ, 
Theol , 1867, p 82, Scholten, Dze alt Zengnisse, p 90 

5 Westcott, Mon the Canon, p 276 

© In Joh, T wi, p 236f , Grobe, Speed Pats yu, p 105 
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especially the latter, flourishing and wntmg towards the end of 
the second century 

We mentioned, in first speaking of these Gnostics, that Epi-‘ 
phantus has preserved an Epistle, attributed to Ptolemus, which 
is addressed to Flora, one of his disciples* This Epistle 15 
neither mentioned by Irenzus noi by any other whiter before 
Epiphamus ‘There 1s nothing in the Epistle itself to show that 
it was really written by Ptolemzus himself Assummg it to be by 
him, however, the Epistle was in all probability written towards 
the end of the second century, and it does not, therefore, come 
within the scope of our mquiry We may, however, buefly notice 
the supposed references to our Gospels which it contains The. 
writer of the Epistle, without any indication of a witten source 
from which he derived them, quotes sayings of Jesus for which 
parallels are found im ow first Gospel These saymgs are 
introduced by such expressions as “he said,” “ow Saviom de- 
claied,” but never as quotations from any Scupture Now, in 
affirming that they are taken from the Gospel according to 
Matthew, apologists exhibit their usual arbitrary haste, for we 
must clearly and decidedly state that there 1s not a single one of 
the passages which does not present decided yanations from the 
parallel passages in our first Synoptic We subjom for companson 
in parallel columns the passages from the Epistle and Gospel 


Eristir (Ττκ \wxrir, § 3) MAT XI 25 


Orla γὰρ ἢ πόλις μερισθεῖσα ef’ πᾶσα πόλις ἢ οικία μερισθεῖσα 
ἑαυτὴ;» ὅτι μὴ δύναται στῆναι, ὁ σωτὴρ | καθ᾽ ἑαυτῆς οὐ σταθήσεται 
ἡμῶν απεφήνατο 

Mati x1v 8 and 6 

δ 4 ἔφη αὐτοῖς ὃτι ΑΙωυσῆς τρὸς τὴν λέγει αὐτοῖς Ὅτι ἈΙωυσῆς πρὸς τὴ» 
σκληροκαρδίαν ὑμῶν ἐπέτρεψε τὸ απο- σκληροκαρδίαν ὑμῶν ἐπέτρεψεν υμῖν 
Neu τὴν yuatha αὐτοῦ ax’ ἀρχῆς γὰρ | ἀπολῦσαι τὰς γυναῖκας ὑμῶν απ αρλῆς 
ov γέγονε; οὕτως Θεὸς γὰρ, φησὶ, , δὲ οὐ γέγονεν οὕτως 6 ὃ οὖν ὁ 
συϊ ἔζευξε ταῦυτὴ τὴν συζυγίαι καὶ ὃ. θεὸς συρέζευξεν ἄνθρωπος μὴ χωριζέτω 
συνέζευξεν ὁ κύριος, ἄνθρωπος μὴ 
χωριζέτω ἔφη 

Marr χὰ 4- 

ἃ 4 ‘O γὰρ θεὸς, φησὶν, εἶπε, τίμα τὸν Ὁ γὰρ θεὸς everel\aro, λέγων Τίμα 
τατέρα σου καὶ ΤῊ: μητέρα σου ἵνα εὖ | τὸν πατέρα καὶ τὴν μητέρα, και Ὃ καλὸ 
σοι γέξληται ὑμεῖς δὲ, φησιν, εἰρήκατε, i λογῶι κ TAG 5 ὑμεῖς δὲ λέγετε “Os 
τοῖς πρεσβυτέροις “λέγων, δῶρον τῷ θεῶ | ar etry τῷ πατρὶ ἣ TH πητρί Δῶροι, ὃ 


ὃ εὰν ὠφεληθῆς ἐξ ἐμοῦ, εὰν» εξ εμοῦ ὠφεληθῆς, καὶ οὐ μὴ τιμήσει 
τὸ; πατέρα αὐτοῦ ἢ τη; μητέρα αὐτοῦ 
καὶ ἡκυρώσατε, τὸν νόμον τοῦ θεοῦ, διὰ 6 καὶ ἡκυρώσατε τὸν νόμον τοῦ θεοῦ 
Tip παράδοσιν τῶν πρεσβυτέρων ὑμῶν διὰ Thy παράδοσιν ὑμῶν 
Τοῦτο δὲ ‘Hoatas εξεφώνησεν erry 7 ὑποκριταί, καλῶς ἐπροφήτευσε! 
τερὶ ὑμῶν Ἡσαΐας λέγων, 
Ὁ λαὸς οὗτος κτλ 8. Ὃ λαὸς οὗτος, κτλ 


τ Epiphanus, ἀπὲ. \wam 3-7 
* This phrase, from Leviticus \\ 9, occms further on in the next chapter 
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Lemait (Erk ANA, § 3) MAL! \V 35-39 
e 35 τὸ yap ᾿Οφθαλμὸν avri "Haotcarc ὁτι ἐρρέθη ᾿Οφθαλμὸν αντὶ 
ὑφθαλιμοῦ, και οὔοι τα αἱ τὶ οδόντος οφθαλμοῦ καὶ οδόντα αντὶ οδόντος 40 


86 εγὼ yap λέγω υμῖν μὴ αντιστῆναί | εγὼ δὲ λέγω ὑμῖν, μὴ ἀντιστῆναι τῷ 
ows τῷ πονηρῶ αλλα cav τίς σε] πονηρῶ αλλ᾽ ὅστις σε ραπισει επὶ τὴν 
μαπίση στρέψοι αὐτῷ καὶ τὴν ἄλλην  δεξιαν cou σιαγόνα, στρέψον αὐτῶ καὶ 
σιαγόνα ! τη! ἄλλην 

It must not be forgotten that Irenzeus makes very explicit state- 
ments as to the recognition of other sources of evangelical truth 
than our Gospels by the Valentimans, regarding which we have 
fully written when discussing the founder of that sect- We know 
that they professed to have duect traditions from the Apostles 
‘through Theodis, a disciple of the Apostle Paul 3 and in the 
Epistle to Flora allusion 15 made to the succession of doctrine 
received by ditcet tradition from the Apostles 4 Irenzeus says that 
the Valentinians profess to derive their views from unwritten 
sources,5 and he accuses them of rejecting the Gospels of the 
Church ,° but, on the other hand, he states that they had many 
Gospels different from what he calls the Gospels of the Apostles 7 

With regard to Heracleon, it 15 said that he wrote Commentaries 
on the third and fourth Gospels — The authority for this statement 
19. very insufficient ‘The assertion with reference to the third 
Gospel 15 based solely upon a passage in the Stromata of the 
Alexandrian Clement Clement quotes a pissage found in Luke 
an 8, 11, 12, and says “ Isxpounding this passage, ILeiacleon, 
the most distinguished of the school of Valentinus, says as follows,” 
etc® ‘This 15 immediately interpreted mto a quotation fiom a 
Commentary on Luke 9 We merely point out that from Clement’s 
remark it by no means follows that Heracleon wrote a Commentary 
at all and, further, there 1 no evidence that the passage com - 
mented upon was actually from our third Gospel '? The S/omata 
of Clement were not written until after AD 193, and in them we 
hind the first and only 1eference to this supposed Commentary 
We need not here τοίου to the Commentary on the fourth Gospel, 


* In the next chapter, § 7, there 15 cya yap μόνον εἶναι ἀγαθὸν θεὸν τὸν 


ἑαυτοῦ πατέρα o σωτὴρ ἡμῶν ἀπεφήνατο, κτλ Cf Matt wv 17 εἷς εστὶν 
ο ἀγαθός, 

7 Seep 242 ff 3 Clemens Al, Sfromt, vu 17 

4 Epiphanus, Aver , sxx 7 

5 Adv Ha ,1 8,81 6 Job,m 2,§1 

7 Jb, m 11,89 8 Stromt,w 9, § 73 


9 In Luce τὰ), Evangelium Commentaria edidit Herahon, etc (Grabe 
Spiel Pats ,u, p 83) 

*° The second reference by Clement to IIeraclcon 15 in the fragment ὃ 25, 
but it 1s doubted by apologists (cf Westcott, On the Canon, p 264) It 
would, however, tend to show that the supposed Commentary could not be 
upon our Luke, ws it refers to an apostolic junction regarding biptism not 
found in our Gospcls. 
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which is merely inferred from references m Origen (¢ AD 22 5) 
but of which we have neither earlier nor fuller information! We 
must, however, before leaving this subject. mention that Ongen 
informs us that Heracleon quotes from the Preaching of Peter 
(Kojpvypea Πέτρου Predicatio Pir’) a work which as we have 
already several times mentioned, was cited by Clement of .\levan- 
dna as authentic and inspired Holy Serpture 5 

The epoch at which Ptolemzeus and Heracleon flourished would 
mm wi case, render testimony regarding our Gospels of little value 
The actual evidence which they furmsh however. 15 not of a 
character to prove even the eustence of our Synoptics, and 


much less does it m any way bear upon thei character or 
authenticity . 


.\ simular question of date arises regarding Celsus who wrote a 
work entitled λόγος ἀληθής, True Doctrme which 15 no longer 
extant. of which Ongen composed an elaborate refutation The 
Christian writer takes the arguments of Celsus in detail, presenting 
to us, therefore. its general features, and giving many extracts 
and as Celsus professes to base much of his accusation upon the’ 
writings in use amongst Chnstians although he does not name a 
single one of them it becomes desirable to ascertain what tnose 
works were, and the date at which Celsus wrote. As usual, we 
shall state the case by giving the reasons assigned for an early 
date 

Arguing against Volkmar and others who mamtam from a 
passage at the close of his work that Ongen wiiting about the 
second quarter of the third century represents Celsus as his con- 
temporary. Tischendorf referrmmg to the passage. which we shall 
give m its place proceeds to assign an earlier date upon the follow- 
ing grounds “But. mdeed even in the first book at the com; 
mencement of the whole work Ongensays ‘Therefore, I cannot 
compliment a Christian whose faith 1s τὰ danger of bemg shaken 
by Celsus, who yet does not even (οὐδὲ) still (Err) live the common 
life among men but already and long since (75; aatvdAar) 1s dead’ 

In the same first book ‘Ongensays ‘We have heard that there 
weretwo men of the name of Celsus, Epicureans. the first under Nero, 


* Neither of the works wh>tever they were could have been wnitten before 
the end of the second centun Volkmar Der U7 sprung p 22 f 130 f, 
165. Scholten Dre el? Ze esuessx.p ot f Lbrard Ezany Geek p 874 
$142 Lipsms Ζεῦ Ar cess Theo! 1867 p Sif Ξ 

= Clem Al δέγσ νη τι 5 ξ30, ὁ ξ 45,7 $58 τῷ ὃ 128 Dr Wesicoitt 
says regurding Prolemeus ‘ Two eetements however which he mzkes ire 
atvanance with the Gospeis thct our Lords mimistr, was completed m a 
yew and that He continued for eighteen months with His disciples after His 
resurrechon (ΟΣ fe "ον p 265) 

2 Volkmu, Der Urpruag p So, Scholten Dre ad Ziugitass; p 90 ἢ 
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this one’ (that 1s to say, ours) ‘under Hadnian and later’ It 1s not 
eimpossible that Origen mistakes when he identified his Celsus 
with the Epicurean living ‘unde: Hadrian and later’, but it 15 
impossible to convert the same Celsus of whom Origen says this 
into a contemporary of Origen Or would Ongen himself, in the 
first book, really have set his Celsus under Hadrian (117-138) 
and later,’ yet in the eighth have said ‘We will wait (about 225) 
to see whether he will still accomplish this design of making 
another work follow ? Now, until some better discovery regarding 
« Celsus 1s attained, it will be well to hold to the old opinion that 
Celsus wrote his book about the middle of the second century, 
* probably between 150-160,” etc 1 
It 1s scarcely necessary to pomt out that the only argument 
advanced by Tischendorf bears solely against the assertion that 
Celsus was a contemporary of Origen, “about 225,” and leaves 
the actual date entirely unsettled He not only admits that the 
statement of Ongen regarding the identity of his opponent with 
the Epicurean of the reign of Hadnan “and later” may be 
erroncous, but he tacitly rejects it, and, having abandoned the 
ὁ conjecture of Origen as groundless and untenable, he substitutes 
a conjecture of his own, equally unsupported by reasons, that 
Celsus probably wrote between 150-160 Indeed, he does not 
attempt to justify this date, but arbitrarily decides to hold by it 
until a better can be demonstrated He 15 forced to admit the 
ignorance of Origen on the pomt, and he does not conceal his 
own 
Now it 15 clear that the statement of Origen in the preface to 
his work, quoted above, that Celsus, agamst whom he writes, 1s 
long smce dead,? 1s made in the belief that this Celsus was the 
Epicurean who lived unde: Hadrian,3 which Tischendorf, although 
he avoids explanation of the reason, mghtly 1ecognises to be a 
*mistahe Ongcen undoubtedly knew nothing of his adversary, 
and 1t obviously follows that, his impression that he 1s Celsus the 
Epicurean being erroneous, his statement that he was long since 
dead, which 1s based upon that impression, loses all its value 
Origen certainly at one time conjectured his Celsus to be the 
Epicurean of the reign of Hadrian, for he not only says so directly 
in the passage quoted, but on the strength of his belief in the 
fact he accuses him of inconsistency ‘But Celsus,” he says, 
“must be convicted of contradicting himself , for he 1s discovered 
from other of his works to have been an Epicmean, but here, 
because he considered that he could attack the Word more 
effectively by not avowing the views of Epicurus, he pretends, etc 


1 [Vann wurden, u s w,p 74 5. Contia Cels , Piaf, § 4 
3 76 ,κ ὃ, 
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Remath, therefore, the falseness of his mind,” οἷο And 
from time to time he continucs to refer to him as an Epicurcan,? , 
although at τὸ cvident that, in the wating before him, he con- 
stanly finds evidence that he 1s of a wholly different school 
Beyond this belief, founded avowedly on mere hearsay, Orgen 
absolutely knows nothmg of the personality of Cclsus or the 
time at which he wrote,3 arfd he sometimes very nanvely expresses 
his uncertainty regarding lim Referring in once place to certain 
passages which scem to imply a belief m= magic on the part of 
Celsus, Ongen adds “I do not know whether he 196. the same 
who has written several books agamst magic 4 Elsewhere he ἡ 
says “ the Epicurean Celsus (if he be the same who com- 
posed two other books agamst Chiistians),” εἷς 5 

Not only 3s it apparent that Ongen hnows nothing of the 
Celsus with whom he τς dealing, but it 1s almost impossible 
to avoid the conviction that, during the time he was composing his 
work, his impressions concerning the date and identity of Ins 
opponent became considerably modified In the earlier portion of 
the first book” he has heard that his Celsus 15 the Epicurean of 
the reign of Hadrian, but a little further on7 he confesses his , 
Ignorance as to whether he is the same Celsus who wrote against 
magic, which Celsus the Ispicurean actually did In the fourth 
book,® he cxpresses uncertamty as to whether the Epicurean 
Celsus had composed the work against Christians which he 15 
refuting, and at the close of his treatise he seems to treat him as a 
contemporary He writes to his frend \mbrosius, at whose 
request the refutation of Celsus was undertaken ‘“ Know, how- 
ever, that Celsus has promised to write another treatise after 
this one If, therefore, he has not fulfilled his promise 
to write a second book, we may well be satisfied with the 
eight books mn reply to his Discourse If, however, he has 


commenced and finshed this work also, sceckh it and send « 


it in order that we may answer it also, and confute the 
false teaching init,” etc9 From this passage, and supported by 


"Ch Contia Cels 51 8 

Ὁ Cf 7,1 10,21, 1 75, 80, 1. 36 

3 Neander, A” G, 1842,1, p 274 4 Contia Celssy1 68 

5 Jb, 36 618 71 68 bay 36 

9’ToOt μέντοι ἐπαγγελλόμενον τὸν Κέλσον ἄλλο συνταγμα μετὰ τοῦτο ποιή 
σειν El μὲν οὖν ots ἔγραψεν ὑποσχόμενος τὸν δευτερον λόγον, εὖ ἂν ἔχοι 
ἀρκεῖσθαι ἡμᾶς τοῖς ὀκτὼ πρὸς τὸν λόγον αὐτοῦ ὑπαγορευθεῖσι βιβλίοις ἘΠ δὲ 
καλεῖνον apsduevos om ετελεσε, ζήτησον», καὶ πέμψον τὸ σύγγραμιια, ἵνα καὶ πρὸς 
εκεῖρο ὑπαγορεύσαντες, καὶ τῆν ἐν εκείνω Ψευδοδοξίαν ανατρ ψωμεν ATA 
Contra Cels,\m 76 We quote above the rendering of the passage referred 
to, p 422, upon which Tischendorf (Jann wird, us Ww, p 73 f) 
insist) We may mention that, in strictness, the originul Grech reads 
‘* promises” instead of “has promised”, ‘did not write ’ instead of “has 
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other considerations, Volkmai and others assert that Celsus was 
ieally a contemporary of Ougen* To this, as we have seen, 
Tischendoif meiely 1eplies by pomting out that Ougen, in the 
pieface, says that Celsus was alieady dead, and that he was identical 
with the Epicuean Celsus who floushed unde: Hadrian and 
late. The forme: of these statemenss, however, was made unde1 
the impression that the latter was cortect, and, as it 1s generally 
agieed that Ongen was mistaken in supposing that Celsus the 
Epicurean was the author of the Λόγος ἄληθής, and Tischendoif 
himself admits the fact, the two earlier statements, that Celsus 
flourished under Hadrian, and consequently that he had long been 
dead, fall together, whilst the subsequent doubts regarding his 
identity not only stand, but mse imto assuiance at the close of 
the work, in the final request to Ambrosius? Theite can be no 
doubt that the first statements and the closing paiagraphs are 
contiadicto1y, and, whilst almost all critics pronounce against the 
accuracy of the forme, the inferences from the latter 1etain full 
foice, confirmed as they are by the intermediate doubts expressed 
by Origen himself 


. Even those who, lke Tischendorf, in an arbitrary manner 


assign an early date to Celsus, although they do not support their 
conjectuies by any satisfactory reasons of then own, all tacitly set 
aside these of Origen3 It is generally admitted by these, with 
Lardnert and Michaelis,5 that the Epicurean Celsus, to whom 
Ouigen was at one time disposed to refer the work against 
Christianity, was the writer of that name to whom Lucian, his 
friend and contemporary, addressed his Alexander or Pseudo- 
mantis, and who really wiote against magic,° as Ongen mentions 7 


not written”, and ‘commenced and finished ’ instead of “‘ has commenced 
and finished > This, howevei, does not materially «ffect the argument of 
e Volkmar 
* Volkmar, Des Uisprung, p 80, cf 165, Scholten, Dze alt Zeugnesse, 
Ρ τοῦ, cf Riggenbach, De Zeugn f d Ev Johann, p 83, Ueberweg, 
Giunditss dei Gesch der Philos des Alter th , 1867,1, p 237 
5. Contia Cels,vi 76 
3 Kirchhofer svys that Ongen himself does not assign a date to the work 
of Celsus ‘*but as he (Celsus) speaks of the Marcionites, he must, mn any 
case, be set in the second half of the second century” (Quellensamme/ , P 330, 
am 1) Lardner decides that Celsus wrote under Marcus Aurelius, and 
chooses to date him A Ὁ 176 (Words, v1, p 6) Bimndemann dates between 
170-180 (Zeztschi f α Hest Theol, 1842, H 2, p 60, 107f, cf Anger, 
Synops Ev Pioleg,p xl, Michaehs, Zznl N B , 1788, 1, p 41, Riggen- 
bach, Dee Zeugn f ὦ Ev Johan ,p 83, Zeller, Theol Jahib , 1845, p 629) 
TDi Westcott dates Celsus ‘‘ towards the close of the second century ” (Oz the 
Canon, p 356) Keim dates the wok about ἃ Ὁ 178 (Celsus’ Wahies Wor ὦ, 
1873, p 261 f), 80 αἴ5ο Pélagaud, At τιν Celse, 1878, p 207 f 
4 Works, vm, p 6 5 Εμι Δ B,1,p 41 © Ψευδόμαντις, § 21 
7 Contia Οὐδ, ι 68, Νειηᾶοτ, Α΄ G,1,p 275, Baur, K G, drez esst 
jaa h »p 383, anm 1, cf Kem, Cibus’ Wakies 1Vort, 1873, p 275 f 
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But although on this account Laidner assigns to him the date of 
AD 176, the fact 15 that Lucian did not wnte his Pseudomantis, 
as Lardner is obliged to admit,’ until the reign of the Emperor 
Commodus (180-193), and even upon the supposition that this 
Celsus wrote against Christianity, of which there 15 not the 
slightest evidence, there wofld be no giound for dating the yok 
before 1p 180 On the contrary, as Lucian does not in any way 
1efer to such a writing by his firend, there would be strong reason 
for assigning the work, 1f τὸ be supposed to be written by him, to 
a date subsequent to the Pseudomantis It need not be remarked 
that the references of Celsus to the Marcionites,? and to the 
followers of Marcellina,3 only so far bear upon the matter as to 
exclude an early date 4 

It requires very slight examination of the numerous extracts 
from, and references to, the work which Ongen seeks to refute, 
however, to convince any impartial mind that the doubts of Ongen 
were well founded as to whether Celsus the Epicuican were really 
the author of the λόγος ἀληθής ΑΒ many critics of all shades of 
opinion have long since determined, so far from bemg an Epicu- 
rean, the Celsus attached by Origen, as the philosophical opinions 
which he everywhere expresses clearly show, was a Neo-Platonist 
Indeed, although Ongen seems to retain some impression that ‘his 
antagonist must be an Epicurean, as he had heard, and frequently 
1efers to him as such, he does not pomt out Epicurean sentiments 
in his writings, but, on the contrary, not only calls upon him no 
longei to conceal the school to which he belongs and avow him- 
self an Epicurean,5 but accuses him of expressing views incon- 
sistent with that philosophy,® οἱ of so concealing his Epicurean 
opmions that it might be said that he is an Epicurean only in 
name? Qn the othe: hand, Ongen 1s clearly surpnsed to find 
that he quotes so laigely from the writings, and shows such , 
marked leaning towards the teaching, of Plato, m which Celsus 
indeed finds the omginal and purer form of many Chistian 
doctrines ,5 and Origen is constantly forced to discuss Plato in 
meeting the arguments of Celsus 

The author of the work which Ougen refuted, therefore, mstead 
of being an Epicurean, as Origen supposed mercly fiom thee 
having been an Epicurean of the same name, was undoubtedly a 


t ΠΠΡο)7ς, vm, p 6, cf Bindemann, Zeréxhs hest Theol, 1842, H 2, 
107 

5 Contra Cols, v 62,41 53, 74 3 70 ,ν 62 

4 Trenveus says that Marcellina came to Rome under Anicetus (157-168), and 
made many followers (4de His ,1 25, § 6. cf Epiphanius, He ,..vn 6) 

5 Contra Cels,im 80, 1v 54 © Jb,i 8 7 7 ,ῖν 54 

8 76 54. 32, i: 63, τν 54, 55, 83, vi 1, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 135 15, 16, 175 18; 
19, 20, 47, \l 28, 31, 42, 58 f, etc ‘ 
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Neo-Platonist, as Mosheim long ago demonstiated, of the school 
of Ammontus, who founded the sect at the close of the second 
century’ The promise of Celsus to write a second book with 
practical rules for living in accoidance with the philosophy he 
piomulgates, to which Origen refers at the close of his work, con- 
firms this conclusion, and indicates a new and iecent system of 
philosophy 5 An Epicurean would not have thought of such a 
woik it would have been both appropriate and necessary in con- 
nection with Neo-Platonism 

We are, therefore, constrained to assign the work of Celsus to 
at least the eaily part of the third century, and to the reign of 
Septimius Severus In it, Celsus repeatedly accuses Christians of 
teaching their doctrines secretly and against the law, which seeks 
them out and punishes them with death,3 and this indicates a 
period of persecution Lardner, assuming the wniter to be the 
Epicurean friend of Lucian, supposes from this clue that the 
persecution refeired to must have been that under Marcus 
Aurelius (7 180), and, practically reyecting the data of Ongen him- 
self, without advancing sufficient reasons of his own, dates Celsus 
AbD 1764 Asa Neo-Platonist, however, we are more accurately 
led to the period of persecution which, from embers neve: wholly 
extinct since the time of Maicus Aurelius, burst into fierce flame, 
more especially in the tenth year of the reign of Severus (a Ὁ 
202), and continued for many years to afflict Christians 

It 1s evident that the dates assigned by apologists are wholly 
aibitrary, and even if our argument ἔοι the later epoch were very 
much less conclusive than it 1s, the total absence of evidence ἴοι an 
earlie: date would completely nullify any testimony derived from 
Celsus It 1s sufficient for us to add that, whilst he refers to 
incidents of Gospel history and quotes some sayings which have 
parallels, with more Οἱ less of vauation, in our Gospels, Celsus 
nowhere mentions the name of any Christian book, unless we 
except the Book of Enoch ,° and he accuses Chnistians, not with- 
out 1eason, of interpolating the books of the Sibyl, whose authority, 
he states, some of them acknowledged 7 


The last document which we need examine in connection with 
the synoptic Gospels is the list of New Testament and other 
wiitings held in consideiation by the Church, which 1s generilly 
called, after 1ts discoverer and first editor, the Canon of Afurator1 


* Inst Hist Eecles, hb τῷ σῶς nu, p 1, ep 2,§8, De Rebus Chitst , 
δ ny, 8 19, § 27 

*? Cf Neander, A G,1,p 278 

3 Ongen, Contia Cels 51 1, 3,7, vin 69 

4 Works, vi, p 6 5 Euseb, H ΣΦ, νι 1, 2 

ὁ Contra Cels , Vv 54, 55 7 Jb, vu 53, 56 
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This mteresting fiagment, which was published in 1740 by 
Muiatou mm his collection of Itahan antiquities,’ at one time 
belonged to the monastery of Bobbio, founded by the Irish monk 
Columban, and was found by Mutatoi in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan ma MS contamung extracts of litle interest from writings 
of Eucherus, Ambiose, @hiysostom, and others Muratori 
estimated the age of the MS at about a thousand years, but so 
fal as we are aware no thoroughly competent judge has since 
expressed any opinion upon the pomt The fragment, which 15 
defective both at the commencement and at the end, 1s written in 
an apologetic tone, and professes to give a list of the writmgs which 
ae recognised by the Christian Church It is a document which 
has no official character, but which merely conveys the pnvate 
views and information of the anonymous writer regarding whom 
nothing whateve: 1s known = From any point of view, the com- 
position 15 of a nature permitting the widest differences of opinion 
It 1s by some affirmed to be a complete treatise on the books 
received by the Church, from which fragments have been lost, 
whilst othe1s consider 1t a mere fragment in itself It 1s written 
in Latin, which by some 1s represented as most corrupt, whilst 
others uphold 1t as most correct? The text 1s further rendered 
almost unintelligible by every possible inaccuracy of oithography 
and grammar, which 15 ascribed diversely to the transcriber, to the 
translator, and to both Indeed, such 1s the elastic condition of 
the text, 1esultng from errors and obscurity of every imaginable 
descnption, that, by means of ingenious conjectures, critics are 
able to find m it almost any sense they desire Considerable 
difference of opinion eusts as to the orginal language of the 
fragment, the greater number of critics maintaining that the com- 
position 1s a translation from the Greek, whilst others assert it to 
have been ouiginally wiitten in Latin 3 Its composition 1s variously 
attubuted to the Church of Africa and to a member of the Church 
in Rome 

The fragment commences with the concluding portion of 


? Antiquit Ital Akd vim, p S5rf 

* Volkmai considers it in acality the reverse of conupt. After allowing for 
peculiarities of speech, and for the results of an Insh-English pronunciation by 
the monk who transcribed it, he finds the charictenstic orginal Latin, the old 
lingua volgata which, τὰ the Roman provinces, such as Africa, etc , was the 
wiitten 1s well as the spoken language (4hang su Credner’s Gexsk NV T 
Kanon, Ὁ 341 f). 

3 If the fragment, as there is some reison to believe, was orginally written 
m Latin, 1t furnishes evidence that it was not written till the third century 
Dr Westcott, who concludes from the orde: of the Gospels, etc , that 1t wis 
not written in Africa, admits that “There 1s no evidence of the existence of 
Chnstian Latin hteratme out of Africa till about the close of the second 
century ” 
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entence ....guibus tamen inter fuct et τία posuit” “at whi 
fo aicles he a present, and thus he placed 1t” The Ν 
then proceeds: “Ὁ hird book of the Gospel according to Lu 
Luke, that physician, after the ascension of Christ whén Paul tc 
him with him , wrote 1t in his name as he deemed best ( 
opinrone)—nevertheless he had not hynself seen the Lord in 1 
flesh and he too, as far as he could obtain information, a 
begins to speak from the nativity of John” The text, at { 
sense of which this 1s a closely approximate guess, though seve 
othe: interpretations might be maintained, 15 as follows. Ze 
evangeltt hibrum secundo Lucan Lucas iste medtcus post ascens: 
Choiste cum eo Paulus quasi ut juris studiosum secundum adsn 
susseé nument suo ex opinione concribset dominum tamen nec 1, 
vidit in carne et rdem prout asequr potwit ita ef ad natvit 
Johannis incipet dicere 

The MS goes on to speak in more intelligible language ‘ 
the fourth of the Gospels of John, one of the disciples” (Qvye 
evangeliorum Johannis ex dectpolts), regarding the composition 
which the writer relates a legend, which we shall quote when 
come to deal with that Gospel The fragment then proceeds 
mention the Acts of the Apostles which 1s ascribed to Luke 
thjiteen epistles of Paul in peculiar order, and 1t then refers to 
Epistle to the Laodiceans and another to the Alexandrians, forg 
in the name of Paul, after the heresy of Marcion, “and m: 
others which cannot be received by the Catholic Church, as ¢ 
must not be mixed with vinegar” The Epistle to the Ephesx: 
bore the name of Epistle to the Laodiceans in the list of Marc 
and this may be a reference to it? The Epistle to the Al 
andrians 15 generally identified with the Epistle to the Hebre 
although some critics think this doubtful, or deny the fact, ¢ 
consider both Epistles referred to pseudographs attributed τὸς 
Apostle Paul The Epistle of Jude and two (the second ς 
third) Epistles of John are, with some tone of doubt, mentior 
amongst the recerved books, and so 1s the Book of Wisdc 
The Apocalypses of John and of Peter only are received, | 
some object to the latter being read in church. 

The Epistle of James, both Epistles of Peter, the Epistle to ° 
Hebrews (which 15, however, probably that entitled here the Epi 
to the Alexandnians), and the first Epistle of John are omit 
altogether, with the exception of a quotation which 1s suppo: 
to be from the last-named Epistle, to which we shall hereat 


* Tertullian, 4dv Afarc,v 17 Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p 42, Scholt 
Die alt Zeugnisse, p 129, Westcott, On the Canon, P 190, note 1 
Schnekenburger, Bertr Erm] Δ Ζ', 1832, p 153 f It will be 1emembe 
that reference 1s made m the Epistle to the Colossians to an Epistle to 
Laodiceans which is lost (Col ἵν 16) 
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refer Special reference 15 made to the Shepherd of Heimas, 
regarding which the writer expresses his opimion that it should 
be read pnivately but not publicly in church, as it can be classed 
neither amongst the books of the prophets nor of the apostles 
The fragment concludes with the rejection of the writings of 
several heretics “ 

It 15 inferred that in the missing commencement of the frag- 
ment the first two Synoptics must have been mentioned This, 
though of course most probable, cannot actually be ascer- 
tained, and so far as these Gospels aie concerned, therefore, 
the “Canon of Murator1” only furnishes conjectural evidence 
The statement regarding the third Synoptic merely proves the 
existence of that Gospel at the time the fragment was composed, 
and we shall presently endeavour to form some idea of that date 
Beyond this, the information given does not at all tend to 
establish the unusual credibility claimed for the Gospels Τί is 
declared by the fragment, as we have quoted, that the third Synoptic 
was written by Luke, who had not himself seen the Lord, but 
narrated the history as best he was able Τί 1s worthy of remark, 
moreover, that even the Apostle Paul, who took Luke with him 
afte: the Ascension, had not been a follower of Jesus, nor had 
seen him m the flesh, and certainly he did not, by the showing 
of his own Epistles, associate much with the other Apostles, so 
that Luke could not have had much opportunity while with 
him of acquimng any intimate knowledge of the events of 
Gospel history It is undemable that the third Synoptic 1s not 
the narrative of an eye-witness, and the occurrences which it 
records did not take place in the presence or within the personal 
hnowledge of the writer, but were derived from tradition, or from 
written sources Such testimony, therefore, could not in any case 
be of much service to om third Synoptic, but when we conside1 
the uncertainty of the date at which the fragment was composed, 
and the certainty that 1t could not have been written at an early 
period, it will become apparent that the value of its evidence 15 
1educed to ἃ minimum 

We have already mentioned that the writer of this fragment 
is totally unknown, nor does there exist any clue by which 
he can be identified All the critics who have assigned an 
early date to the composition of the fragment have based then 
conclusion, almost solely, upon a statement made by the author 
regarding the Shepherd of Hermas He says ‘Hermas in truth 
composed the Shepherd very recently in our times τὰ the 
city of Rome, the Bishop Pius his brother, sitting in the 
chair of the church of the city of Rome And, therefore, it 
should indeed be read, but it cannot be published in the 
church to the people, neither being among the prophets, whose 
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numbe1 15 complete, nor amongst the apostles m the latter 
days ἢ 

Muvaton, the discoverer of the MS, conjectured for various 
reasons, which need not be here detailed, that the fragment was 
written by Carus the Roman Presbyte1, who flourished at the end 
of the second (¢ AD 196) and beginning of the thnd century, and 
in this he was followed by a few 8&thers? The great mass of 
critics, however, have rejected this conjecture, as they have 
hkewise negatived the fanciful ascnption of the composition by 
Simon de Magistris to Papias of Hierapolis,3 and by Bunsen to 
Hegesippus+ Such attempts to identify the unknown author are 
obviously mere speculation, and it 1s impossible to suppose that, 
had Papias, Hegesippus, or any other well-known writer of the 
same period composed such a list, Eusebius could have failed to 
refer to 1t, as so immediately relevant to the purpose of his work 
Thiersch even expressed a suspicion that the fragment was a 
literary mystification on the part of Muratou himself 5 

The mass of critics, with very litthke mdependent consideration, 
have taken hterally the statement of the author regarding the 
composition of the Shepherd “very recently m our times” 
(nupers ine temporibus nostris), during the Episcopate of Pius (A Ὁ 
142-157), and have concluded the fragment to have been wnitten 
to'vards the end of the second century, though we need scarcely 
say that a few writers would date τὸ even earlier On the other 
hand, and we consider with reason, many critics, including men 
who will not be accused of opposition to an early Canon, assign 
the composition to a later period, between the end of the second 
or beginning of the third century, and some even to the fourth 
century 

When we examine the ground upon which alone an early date 
can be supported, 1t becomes apparent how slight the foundation 1s 
The only argument of any weight 1s the statement with regard to 
the composition of the Szepherd, but, with the exception of the few 
apologists who do not hesitate to assign a date totally mconsistent 
with the state of the Canon descnbed in the fiagment, the great 
majority of critics feel that they are forced to place the composition 
not earlier than the end of the second century, at a period when 


τ & Pastorem vero nitperreme temporrbus 7105715 171 τι] ὧδ Roma Hei ma con- 
sea tpsit sedente cathediawubis Rome ecleste Pro episcopus fratre ejus et reo 
lege eum quidem oportet se publicare veroin eacclesra popitlo neque antes ῥ᾽ ophetas 
complet 71147,167 0 neque enter apostolos rn fire tentporum potest” 

? Antig Ital, μι, Ὁ 854f, Gallandi, 8267 Vet Pat: ,1788,u,p sw, 
F pulley apud Routh, Re? Saca,1,p 401, cf Hefele, Paty Ap Proleg, 
p Jxm 

3 Danzel secundum LUXX 1772, Disseet,w,p 467 f 

4 Analecta Ante Nic , 1854,1, p 125, Hrppolytus and his Age,1, p 314. 

5. Versuch, us w,p 387 
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the statements in the fragment may bette. agree with the 
actual opinions in the Church, and yet sufficiently accord with 
the expression, “very recently in our times,” as applied to the 
peuod of Pius of Rome, 142-157 It must be evident that, taken 
literally, a very arbitrary interpretation 1s given to this indication, 
and in supposing that the writer may have appropmiately used the 
phrase thirty or forty years afte: the time of Pius, so much license 
is taken that there 15 absolutely no reason why a still gieater 
interval may not be allowed With this sole exception, there 1s 
not a single word or statement in the fiagment which would 


oppose our assigning the composition to a late period of the third | 


century Volkmar has very justly pointed out, however, that in saying 
“very recently in our times ” the writer metely intended to distin- 
guish the Shepherd of Heimas from the writings of the Prophets 
and Apostles It cannot be classed amongst the Prophets whose 
number 15 complete, nor amongst the Apostles, inasmuch as it was 
only written in our post-apostolic time This seems an accurate 
interpretation of the expression, which might with perfect propriety 
be used a century after the trme of Pius We have seen that there 
has not appeared a single trace of any Canon in the wiitings 
of the Fathers whom we have examined, and that the Old 
Testament has been the only Holy Scnptme they have acknow- 
ledged, and it 15 therefore unsafe, upon the mere interpre- 
tation of an elastic phrase, to date this anonymous fragment 
earlier than the very end of the second or beginning of the third 
century, and it 1s still more probable that it was not written until 
an advanced period of the third century The expression used 
with regard to Pius, “ Sitting in the chair of the Church,” 1s quite 
unprecedented in the second century Οἱ until a very much later 
date It is argued that the fiagment 1s imperfect, and that 
sentences have fallen out, and in regard to this, and to the 
assertion that it is a translation from the Greek, τὸ has been well 
1emarked by a writer whose judgment on the point will scarcely be 
called prejudiced “ΤΥ it 1s thus mutilated, why might it not also 
be interpolated? If, moreover, the translator was so ignorant of 
Latin, can we trust his translation? and what guarantee have we 
that he has not paraphrased and expanded the original? The 
force of these remarks 1s peculiarly felt m dealing with the 
paiagraph which gives the date The Pastor of Hermas was not 
well known to the Western Church, and it was not highly 
esteemed It was regarded as inspired by the Eastern, and read 
in the Eastern Churches We have seen, moreover, that it was 
extremely unlikely that Hermas was a 1eal personage It would 
be, therefore, far more probable that we have here an interpolation, 
οἱ addition by a member of the Roman or African Chuich, 
probably by the translator, made expressly ἴοι the purpose of 


an 


~ 
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serving as proof that the Pasto: of Hermas was not inspnued The 


, paragiaph itself bears unquestionable marks of tampering,”? etc 


It would take us too far were we to discuss the various statements 
of the fragment as indications of date, and the matter 1s not of 
sufficient importance It contams nothing involving an earlier 
date than the third century ° 
The facts of the case may be briefly summed up as follows, so fax 
as our object τς concerned The thud Synoptic 15 mentioned by 
a totally unknown writer, at an unknown, but certamly not 
jealy, date im all probabihty durmg the third century in a 
fragment which we possess m a very corrupt version, much 
open to suspicion of interpolation in the precise part from which 
the early date 1s inferred The Gospel 15 attributed to Luke, who 
was not one of the followers of Jesus, and of whom it 1s expressly 
said that ‘he himself had not seen the Lord in the flesh,” but 
wrote “as he deemed best (¢1 opfzxzone),” and followed his histo1y 
as he was able (ἐΐ zdem prout aseqgus potut)? If the fragment of 
Muraton, therefore, even came within our limits as to date, its evi- 
dence would be of no value, for, stead of establishing the trustwortht- 
. 1655 and absolute accuracy of the nairative of the third Synoptic, 
it distinctly tends to discredit 1t, inasmuch as it declares it to be 
the composition of one who undeniably was not an eye-witness of 
the miracles reported, but collected his materials as best he could 
long after their supposed occurrence.3 


We may now briefly sum up the 1esults of our examination of 
the evidence for the synoptic Gospels. After having exhausted 
the literatuie and the testimony bearing on the point, we have not 
found a single distinct trace of any of those Gospels, with the 
exception of the third, during the fist century and a half afte: the 
death of Jesus. Only once during the whole of that period du 
*we find even a ttadition that any of our Evangelists composed a 
Gospel at all, and that tradition, so far from favoufing out 
Synoptics, is fatal to the claims of the first and second. Papras, 
about the middle of the second century, of the occasion to which 


? Donaldson, Hast Chis Lit. atid Dod) , thy p 202 

* The passage 1s freely rendered thus ly Dr Westcott! “The Gospel of 
St Luke, it 1s then sad, stands third in order (in the Canon), having been 
written by ‘Luke the physician,’ the companion of St Paul, who, not bemg 
himself an eye witness, based his narrative on such information as hé could 
obtun, beginning from the birth of John” (Ov the Canon, p 187) 

3 We do not propose to consider the Ophites and Peratici, obscue Gnostic 
sects towards the end of the second century There 1s no direct evidence 
regarding them, ind the testimony of wuiters in the thnd century, hhe Hippo- 
lytus, 19 of no value for the Gospels Further on, in connection with the 
Acts of the Apostles, we shall state reasons for ascribing a late date for the 


at 
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we 1efe1, iecoids that Matthew composed the Discoumses of the 
Loid in the Hebiew tongue, a statement which totally excludes 
the claim of our Greek Gospel to apostolic οὐρὰ Maik, he said, 
wiote down fiom the casual preaching of Peter the sayings and 
doings of Jesus, but without oideily arrangement, as he was not 
himself a follower of the Mastei, and merely recorded what fell 
fiom the Apostle This description, hkewise, shows that oui 
actual second Gospel could not, in its present form, have been the 
work of Maik Theie is no other reference dung the period to 


any wuting of Matthew οἱ Mark, and no mention at all of any , 


woth ascribed to Luke ‘The identification of Marcion’s Gospel 
with our thnd Synoptic pioves the existence of that work before 
1D 140, but no evidence 1s thus obtained eithe: as to the 
autho: Οἱ the characte: of his work, but, on the contrary, the 
testimony of the great heresiarch 1s so far unfavourable to that 
Gospel, as it involves a charge against it of being nteipolated and 
debased by Jewish elements The freedom with which Marcion 
e\purgated and altered it clearly shows that he did not regaid it 
either as a sacied ΟἹ canonical work Any argument ἴοι the mere 
existence of oui Synoptics based upon their supposed rejection by 
heretical leadeis and sects has the inevitable disadvantage that the 
vely testimony which would show their existence would oppose 
then authenticity There 1s no evidence of their use by hevetical 
leaders, however, and no direct 1eference to them by any wutei, 
heretical or oithodo,, whom we have examined = If it be con- 
sidered that the Deatessa? on of Tatianis based upon our Synoptics, 
all that 15 established by the fact 1s then existence about the last 
yuatter of the second century, and no appreciable addition 18 
made to ou: knowledge of then authoiship It 1s unnecessary to 
add that no reason whatever has been shown for accepting the 
testimony of these Gospels as sufficient to establish the 1eality of 


muacles and of a duect Divine Revelation® It 1s not pretended ‘ 


that more than one of the synoptic Gospels was wnitten by an 
eye-witness of the miraculous occurrences repoited , and, whilst no 
evidence has been, or can be, produced even of the histouical 
accuracy of the narratives, no testimony as to the correctness of 
the inferences from the external phenomena exists, ΟἹ 15 now even 
concennable The discrepancy between the amount of evidence 
requned and that which 15 for thcoming, however, 15 gicatei than, 
under the circumstances, could haye been thought possible 


_ {A compticon of the contents of the thice Svnupticy would have cons 
fumed this concluston , but this 15 not at plescnt necessary 
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e 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
CHAPTER I 


JH ELNTERNAL EVIDENCE 


Ws shall now examine, in the same order, the witnesses already 

ciied in connection with the Synoptics, and asceitain what 

evidence they furnish for the date and authenticity of the fouth 
* Gospel , 

Apologists do not even allege that there 1s any 1¢feiéncé to the 
foutth Gospel in the so-called Zprste of Clement af Romé to the 
Cornithians * 

A few critics? pretend to find a trace of it m the Zpzst/e of 
Barnabas, τὰ the reference to the brazen Serpent as a type of 
Jesus Tischendorf states the case as follows 

* And when in the same chapter .u 1t 15 shown how Moses, in 
the brazen serpent, made a type of Jesus ‘who should suffer (die) 
and yet himself make alive,’ the natural inference 1s that Barnabas 
connected therewith John m 14 f, even if the use of this passage 

91m particular cannot be proved Although this connection cannot 
be affirmed, since the author of the Epistle, in this passage as m 
many others, may be independent, yet it 1s justifiable to ascribe 


‘Dr Westcott, however, cinnot resist the temptation to press Clement 
into service Hesays ‘In other prssages it 1s possible to trace the influence 
of St John, ‘ The blood of Christ hath guned for the whole world the off of 
the grace of repentance’ ‘ Through Him we look steadfastly on the heights 
of heiven, through {ΠῚ we view as in a glass (ἐνοπτριζόμεθα) 1115 spot- 
less and most eacellent visage, through Ifim the eyes of our heart 
were open, through Ili ow dull and darkened understanding 15 
quickened with new vigour on turning to his marvellous light?” He does not 
indicate more clearly the nature and marks of the “‘influence” to which he refers 
As he also asserts that the Epistle ‘affirms the teaching of St Paul and St. 
James,” and that the Epistle to the Ilebrews 1s ‘‘ wholly transfused into 
Clement’s mind,” such an argument does not require a single remark (Ox “ἠδ 
Canon, p 231) 
ες ? Lardner, Dr Westcott, and otheis, do not iefer to it at all 
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the gieatest piobability to its dependence on the passage in 
John, as the tendency of the Epistle in no way required a 
particular leaning to the expression of John ‘The dispropor- 
tuonately more abundant use of eapiess quotations from the Old 
Testament in Barnabas 1s, on the contiary, connected most 
intimately with the tendency‘of his whole composition ” 

It will be obseived that the suggestion of 1eference to the fourth 
Gospel is here advanced in a very hesitating way, and does not 
indeed go beyond an asseition of probability We might, there- 
fore, well leave the matter without futher notice, as the reference 
m1 no case could be of any weight as evidence On examination of 
the context, however, we find that thee 1s every reason to conclude 
that the 1eference to the brazen serpent 1s made direct to the Old 
Testament The authoi, who delights m typology, 1s bent upon 
showing that the cross 1s piefigured in the Old Testament He 
gives a number of instances, involving the necessity for a display 
of ndiculous ingenuity of explanation, which should prepare 
us to find the type of the brazen serpent naturally selected 
After pointing out that Moses, with his arms stretched out 
in prayer that the Israelites might prevail in the fight, was a 
type of the cross, he goes onto say “Again Moses makes a type 
of Jesus, that he must suffer and himself make alive (καὶ αὐτὸς 
ζωοποιήσει), whom they will appear to have destroyed, in a 
figure, while Israel was falling” ,? and connecting the circumstance 
that the people weie bit by serpents and died with the trans- 
giession of Eve by means of the serpent, he goes on to nartate 
minutely the story of Moses and the biazen serpent, and then 
Winds up with the words ‘‘Thou hast in this the gloiy of 
Jesus, that m him are all things and for him ”3 No one can iead 
the whole passage carefully without seeing that the reference 1s 
duect to the Old Testament There 15 no ground for supposing 
that the author was acquaimted with the fourth Gospel 

To the Shepherd of Hermas Tischendorf devotes only two lines, 
in which he states that “it has neither quotations from the Old nor 
from the New Testament” Dr Westcott makes the same state- 
ment,* but, unlike the German apologist, he proceeds subsequently 
to affirm that Hermas makes “clea allusions to St John,” which 
few or no apologists suppoit This asseition he elabotates and 
illustrates as follows 

“The view which Hermas gives of Chuist’s natute and woik 15 
no less harmonious with apostolic doctrine, and it offets striking 
analogies to the Gospel of St John Not only did the Son 
‘appoint angels to preserve each of those whom the Fathei gave 


i [Vann widen, us wi, 96 ἵ, 9. Ch sn 
3 Ch wu, cf Heb u 10, Rom αι, 36, 4 On the Cahoi, Ὁ 175 
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to him,’ but ‘He himself toiled very much and suffered very 
much to cleanse oui sins And so when he himself had 
cleansed the sins of the people, he showed them the paths of life 
by giving them the Law which he received from his Father ’* He 
is ‘a Rock higher than the mountains, able to hold the whole 
world , ancient, and yet having a new Bate 2 (Ἠϊ5 name 15 great 
and infinite, and the whole world 15 supported by him’3 ‘He 15 
older than Creation, so that he took counsel with the Father about 
the creation which he made’ ‘Heuis the sole way of access to 
the Lord, and no one shall ente: in unto him otherwise than by 
his Son ’ 5 

This is all Dr Westcott says on the subject® He does not 
attempt to pomt out any precise portions of the foumth Gospel with 
which to compare these “stiiking analogies,” nor does he produce 
any instances of similaiity of language, or of the use of the same 
termmology as the Gospel in this apocalyptic allegory It 15 
clear that such evidence could m no case be of any value for the 
fourth Gospel 

When we examine more closely, however, 1t becomes certain 
that these passages possess no 168] analogy with the fourth Gospel, 
and were not derived from it There 15 no part of them that has 
not close parallels in writings antecedent to our Gospel, and there 
is no use of terminology peculiar to 1t |The author does not even 
once use the term Logos Dr Westcott makes no mention of the 
fact that the doctrine of the Logos and of the pre-existence of 
Jesus was enunciated long before the composition of the fourth 
Gospel, with almost equal clearness and fulness, and that its 
development can be traced through the Septuagint translation, the 
“Proverbs of Solomon,” some of the Apocryphal works of the Old 
Testament, the writings of Philo, the Apocalypse, and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, as well as the Pauline Epistles To any one who 
examines the passages cited from the work of Hermas, and still 
more to any one acquainted with the history of the Logos 
doctrine, τὸ will, we fear, seem wasted time to enter upon any 
minute refutation of such imaginary “analogies” We shall, how- 
ever, as briefly as possible refe1 to each passage quoted 

The first is taken from an elaborate similitude with 1egaid to 
tiue fasting, in which the would 1s likened to a vineyard, and, in 
explaming his parable, the Shepherd says ‘God planted the 
vineyard , thatis, he created the people and gave them to his Son 
and the Son appointed his angels over them to keep them and he 
himself cleansed then sins, having suffered many things and 
endured many labours .. He himself, therefore, having cleansed 

7 Sonzl,v 6, 2 Jb,1. 2,12 3 Jb,1x 14 

4 Jb, 1% 12, quoted above, - 5. Oy, 12 © On the Canon, p. 177 £, 
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the sins of the people, showed them the paths of life by giving 
them the Law which he received from his Father ”? 

It 1s difficult indeed to find anything in this passage which 1s in 
the slightest degree peculiar to the fourth Gospel, or apart from 
the whole teaching of the Epistles, and more especially the 
Eepistle to the Hebrews We may point out a few passages for 
comparison Heb 1 2-4, 10-11, v 8-9, vu 12, 17-19, 
vill 6-10, α 10-16, Romans vin 14-17, Matt xx1 33, Maik 
sur, Isaah v 7, hin 

The second passage 1s taken from a similar patable on the 
building of the Church (a) “ And in the middle of the plain he 
showed me a great white rock which had nsen out of the plain, 
and the 10ck was higher than the mountains, rectangulai so as to 
be able to hold the whole world, but that rock was old, having a 
gate (πύλη) hewn out of 1t, and the hewing out of the gate (πύλη) 
seemed to me to be recent”? Upon this tock the towe: of the 
Church 15 built Further on an explanation 1s given of the simili- 
tude, in which occurs another of the passages refered to (β) 
“This rock (πέτρα) and this gate (πύλη) are the Son of God 


‘How, Loid,’ I said, ‘1s the rock old and the gate new?’, 
δ ε 3 


‘Tasten, he said, ‘and understand, thou ignorant man (7) 
The Son of God 15 olde: than all of Ins creation (ὁ μὲν pids 
τοῦ θεοῦ πόσης τῆς κτίσεως αὐτοῦ προγενέστερός ἐστιν), so that 
he was a councillor with the Father in his work of creation, and 
ἴοι this is he old’ (8) ‘And why is the gate new, Lord? I 
said‘ Because,’ he replied, ‘he was manifested in the last days 
(ἐπ’ ἐσχάτων τῶν ἡμερῶν) of the dispensation, for this cause 
the gate was made new, in onder that they who shall be saved 
might enter by it into the kingdom of God’”3 

And a few lines lower down the Shepherd further explains, 
1cfeiring to entrance through the gate, and introducing another of 
the passages cited (e) “ ‘In this way,’ he said, ‘no one shall enter 
into the kingdom of God unless he recerve Ins holy name If, 
theicfore, you cannot enter to the City unless through its gate, 
so also,’ he said, ‘a man cannot ente: in any other way ito the 
kingdom of God than by the name of his Son beloved by him’ 
‘and the gate (πύλη) 15 the Son of God = This 1s the one entrance 
to the Lord’ Inno other way, therefore, shall any one enter in 
to him, eacept through his Son 4 

With iegard to the similitude of a rock, we need scarcely 
say that the Old Testament teems withit, and we need not point 
to the parable of the house built upon a 10ck in the first Gospel 5 


T Soul ,v 6 2 70 ,1χ 2 

3 Jb,1. 12  Phnlo iepiesents the Logos asa roch (πέτρα) Quod det 
potrora asd , § 31, Mangey, 1. 213. 

4 Sran7/., is. 12. 5 Matt, vi. 24. - 
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A more apt illustration 1s the famous saying with 1egaid to Peter : 
“And upon this τοοῖς (πέτρα) T will build my Church,” upon 
which, mdeed, the whole similitude of He:mas turns, and im 
1 Cor . 4 we read “For they diank of the Spimtual Rock 
accompanying them, but the Rock was Christ” (ἡ) πέτρα δὲ ἣν 
ὁ Χριστός) ‘There is no such snyglitude in the fourth Gospel 
at all 

We then have the “ gate,” on which we presume Dr Westcott 
chiefly 1ehes ‘The parable in John . 1-9 15 quite different from 
that of Hermas,! and there 1s a persistent use of different 
terminology The door into the sheepfold 1s always θύρα, the 
gate m the rock always πύλη “I am the door”? (ἐγώ εἰμι ἡ 
θύρα) 1s twice repeated in the fourth Gospel ‘The gate 15 the 
Son of God” (ἡ πύλη ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ θεοῦ ἐστίν) 1s the declaration of 
Heimas On the other hand, there are numerous passages, elsc- 
where, analogous to that in the Shepherd of Hermas Every one 
will remembe: the injunction in the Sermon on the Mount Matt, 
vn 13,14 “Enter in through the strait gate (πύλῃ), for wide 
19 the gate (πύλη), ete, 14 Because narrow 1s the gate Pa) and 
straitened 15 the way which lJeadeth unto life, and few there be 
that find τ 3 The limitation to the one way of entrance into the 
kingdom of God, ‘by the name of his Son,” 1s also found every- 
where throughout the Epistles, and likewise in the Acts of the 
Apostles, as, for instance, Acts 1v 12 “And there 1s no 
salvation in any other for neither 1s there any other name undei 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved ” 

The reasons given why the rock 1s old and the gate new (y, 8) 
have anything but special analogy with the fourth Gospel We 
are, on the contrary, taken directly to the Epistle to the Hebiews 
in which the pre-eustence of Jesus 1s prominently asserted, and 
between which and the Shepherd, as in a former passage, we find 
singular linguistic analogies J*or instance, take the whole opening 
poition of Heb 1 1 “God having at many times and in many 
manneis spoken in times past to the fathers by the prophets, 
2 At the end of these days (ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάτου τῶν ἡμερῶν τούτων) 
spake to us in the Son whom he appomted hen (κα ληρονόμος)"! 
of all thmgs, by whom he also made the worlds, 3 Who being 


7 Cf, Web in 24, 11-12, ete * Johny 7,9 

8 Compare the account of the new Jerusalem, Rev ani 12 f , cf svn 
4,14 In Szm7/ 1. 13 1t 15 insisted that, to enter into the hingdom, not only 
‘his name” must be borne, but that we must put on certain clothing 

4 We may remath that in the parable Hermas speaks of the son as the hen 
(κληρονόμος), and of the slave—who 15 the true son—also as co hen 
(συγκληρονόμοΞ), and a few lines below the passage above quoted, of the 
heirship (κληρονομία) This is another indication of the use of this Epistle, 
the peculiar expression in iegard to the son ‘*whom he appomted hen 
(κληρονόμος) of all things” occuring here (cf Szwz/,. 2, 6 
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the brightness of his glory and the express 1mage of his substance, 
upholding all things by the word of his power, when he had made 
by himself a cleansing of our sins sat down at the nght hand of 
Majesty on high, 4, Havmg become so much better than the 
angels,”! etc and if we take the different clauses we may also 
find them elsewhere constantly repeated, as for mstance (y) 
The son older than all his creation compare 2 Tim 1, 9, Col 
1 15 (“who 1s the first born of all creation’ ὃς ἔστιν 
πρωτότοκος πάσης κτίσεως), 16, 17, 18, Rev m 14,\ 6 The 
works of Philo are full of this representation of the Logos For , 
example: ‘For the Word of God 1s over all the universe, and 
the oldest and most unrersal of all things created” (καὶ 6 
Λόγος δὲ τοῦ θεοῦ ὑπεράνω παντός ἐστι τοῦ κόσμου, καὶ πρεσ- 
βύτατος καὶ γεμικώτατος τῶν ὅσα γέγονε) 5 Agam, as to the 
second clause, that he assisted the Father mn the work of cieation, 
compare Heb πὶ 10,1 2, @ 3, Rom τὶ 36, 1 Co vi 4, 
Col 115, 163 

The only remaming passage is the following: “The name of 
the Son of God is great and infinite, and supports the whole world ” 


{ 


For the first phrase, compare 2 Tim iv 18, Heb,1 8; and for , 


the second part of the sentence. Heb 1. 3, Col, 1, 17, and many 
other passages quoted above + 

The whole assertions 1s devoid of foundation, and might well 
have been left unnoticed The attention called to it, however, 
may not be wasted in observing the kind of evidence with which 
apologists are compelled to be content 

It would scarcely be necessary to refer to Zhe Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles τὰ connection with the fourth Gospel, for no 
critic that we are aware of has claimed that it contains any 


™ Heb 1 τῷ 


° Leg Aieg,m,§ 61, Mangey,1 p 121, cf De Confrs Ling, ὃ 28, « 


Mang ,1,p 427, ἃ 14, 76,1, p 4143; De Profuges § 19, Mang, 1 561 
De Caritate, § 2, Mang un 385, etc The Logos 1s constantly called by 
Philo ‘the first-begotten of God (rpwrdéyoros Θεοῦ Adyos}, ‘the most 
ancient son of God (-ρεσβυτατος wos Θεοῦ) 

3 Cf Philo Lig Allg am ὃ 31, Mangey 1 106 De Cherubim § 35 
Mang ,1 162, etc. 

τ Cf Philo De Profugs ἃ 20 Mangey 1 562 Frag Manges, 655 
De Somnits 1 $41 Mang ,1 656 

5 Dr Westcott also says ‘In several places also St Johns teaching on ‘the 
Truth hes at the ground of Hermis words and in 4 note he refers to 
** Vand m=1 John u 27 Ww 6, without specifiing any prssage of the 
book (Ow the Canon, p 176, and note 4) Such unquahfied ssertions 
unsupported by any evidence cannot be too strongl; condemned Dr 
Westcott s own words may be quoted aginst himself “‘ It 1s smpossible to 
eviggerite the mischief done by these vague general statements, which 
produce a perminent impression wholly out of proportion with the minute 
element of truth which is hidden in them (On the Canon, 4th ed, 
p 156,n 1) 
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quotation fiom that Gospel, but a few consider that in parts 
it eshibits a Johannine spnit which seems to indicate at least 

» acquaintance with the fourth Gospel This 1s said to be chiefly 
ΟἹ only found in the Eucharistic prayers of the Didache 1x and x, 
and it may, therefore, be well to say a few words on the subject 
In » 2, the principal passage, we read ‘‘We thank thee, holy 
Father, for thy holy name which tou hast caused to dwell 
(κατεσκήνωσας) in ou hearts” This verse 15 supposed by those 
who entertain the Johannine theory to be connected with John1 14 
“The Word dwelt (ἐσκήνωσεν) amongst us,” and reliance 1s 

» specially placed on the use of this verb not a very strong basis 
upon which to rest such a theory Dr Taylor has pointed out, 
however, that instead of theie being no precedent for the transitive 
sense of the Greek word κατασκηνόω, to make to dwell, it is found 
in the Septuagint version of Jeremiah vu 12 “But go ye now 
unto my place which was in Shiloh, where I caused my name to 
dwell (οὗ κοτεσκήνωσα τὸ ὄνομά pov ἐκεῖ ἔμπροσθεν)" It 15 all 
the more appropriate to find this passage in Jeremiah, as the 
germ of the “Two Ways,” from which the Didache has grown, 
1s also derived from the same prophet, xx1 8 A similar phiase 

*occuis in Neh u 9, “and will bring them unto the place 
that I have chosen to cause my name to dwell there” 
(κατεσκηνῶσαι τὸ ὄνομά μου ἐκεῖ) 

With 1egard to the Eucharistic prayer which we have quoted, 
Di Taylor says “The Thanksgiving opens with a simple 
Hebraism”,? and, treating generally of the Euchauistic passage of 
the Didache, Mr Rendel Harns has nghtly and ably pointed out 
“The prayers are full of reminiscence of the Jewish Passover 
uitual, and capable of direct illustration from the Jewish Service- 
books of the present day, and even in those parts of the thanks- 
giving where no direct parallel can be made the language of the 

,teaching 1s utterly Jewish Take, for example, the rule of prayer 
given in Bezachoth ἢ 40 Ὁ ‘AIL blessmg in which there 1s no 
mention of the /Vame 1s not a blessing’, And the ‘Name’ 1s 
found in the expression, ‘Thy holy Name which thou hast 
caused to dwell in our hearts’ Nothing could be moie evidently 
Jewish ”3 

This practically disposes of the allegation which we aie examin- 
ing, and, for the rest, if this anonymous work had teally any 
reminiscences of the fourth Gospel, which can fully be denied, 
these could do nothing to establish its authenticity Οἱ value as 
testimony for miracles 

Tischendorf points out two passages in the Zgustles of psendo- 


: The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, p 73 ἢ 
° 1b, p 73. 3 The Teaching of the Apostles, p 89. 
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Lgnatius which, he consideis, show the use of the fourth Gospel * 
They are as follons Epistle to the Romansvn “TI desne the, 
bread of God, the bread of heaven, the bread of life, which 1s 
the flesh of Jesus Christ the son of God, who was born at a later 
time of the seed of David and Abraham , and I desire the drink 
of God (πόμα θεοῦ), that js his blood, which 15 love mcorruptible, 
and eternal life” (ἀένναος ζωή) 5 This 1s compared with John vi 41 
*T am the biead which came down from heaven,” 48 “Tam 
the bread of life,” 51 “And the bread that I will give 15 my 
flesh”, 54 ‘He who eateth my flesh and dmnketh my blood 
hath everlasting life” (ζωὴν αἰώνιον) — Scholten has pointed out that 
the reference to Jesus as “‘born of the seed of David and Abia- 
ham” 1s not in the spirit of the fourth Gospel, and the use of 
πόμα θεοῦ for the πόσις of vi 55, and ἀένναος ζωή instead of ζωὴ 
αἰώνιος, are also opposed to the connection with that Gospel 3 
On the other hand, τῷ the institution of the Supper, the bread 15 
described as the body of Jesus, and the wine as his blood, and 
reference 1s made there, and elsewhere, to eating biead and drinking 
wie in the kingdom of God, and the passage seems to be nothing 
but a development of this teaching 5 Nothing could be pioved by, 
such an analogy 

The second passage referred to by Tischendorf 15 m the Epistle 
to the Philadelphians vu =‘ For 1f some would have led me astray 
according to the flesh, yet the Spint 1s not led astray, bemg fiom 
God, for τὶ knoweth whence 1t cometh and whither it goeth, and 
detecteth the things that are hidden ”® Tuischendorf considers that 
these words are based upon John m 6-8, and the last phrase, 
*“* And detecteth the hidden things,” upon verse 20 ‘The sense of 
the Epistle, however, 1s precisely the reverse of that of the Gospel, 
which reads ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but Az7ozees* 20f whence 1t cometh and whither 
it goeth , so 1s every one that 1s born of the Spint” 7 whilst thé 
Epistle does not 1efer to the wind at all, but affirms that the 
Spirit of God does know whence it cometh, etc The analogy in 
verse 20 15 still more remote ‘For every one that doeth evil 
hateth the hght, neither cometh to the hight, lest his deeds should 
be detected 8 In 1 Cor n τὸ the sense is found more closely 
‘For the Spirit searcheth all thmgs, yea, even the deep things of 
God ”9 It is evidently unreasonable to assert from such a passage 


1 [Vann wurden, us w,p 22f Luchke does not ittach much weight to 
any of the supposed allusions in these Epistles(Comm τ’ Joh ,1,p 43 
cf Sanday, Gospels 12 Sec Cen, p 273 f) 

Ξ Ad Rom .wm 3 Die alt Zeugnisse, p 54 

4 Matt sxvi 26-29, Mark x1. 22-25, Luke wn 17-20, 1 Cor ΔΙ 23-25, 
cf Luke xy τς 

5 Cf Scholten, Dre a/f Zeugnzsse, p 54 6 dd Philadlph 1, 

7 Johnin ὃ, 8 John m 20. 91 Cor u 10 
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the use of the fourth Gospel Even Tischendorf recognises that 
. n themselves the phiases which he pomts out in Psevdo-Lenatius 

could not, unsupported by other corroboration, possess much 

weight as testimony for the use of our Gospels He says “Were 
these allusions of Ignatius to Matthew and John a wholly isolated 
phenomenon, and one which pethaps ther undoubted tesults of 
inquny wholly contradicted, they would hardly have any con- 
clusive weight But Ἢ Ὁ) Westcott says: The “ Ignatian 
witings, as might be expected, are not without traces of the influence 
,of St John The circumstances in which he was placed required a 
special enunciation of Pauline doctrine , but this is not so expressed 
as to exclude the parallel lines of Christian thought Love 1s ‘the 
stamp of the Chistian’ (Ad AZagn v) ‘Faith is the beginning 
and love the end of hfe’ (Ad Zphes uv) ‘Faith is our guide 
upward’ (dvaywyeds), but love is the road that ‘leads to God’ 

(Ad Eph ~) ‘The Eternal (ἀΐδιος) Word 15 the manifestation 

of God’ (Ad Afagn vin), ‘the doo. by which we come to the 

Father’ (Ad Δ να ww, cf John. 7), ‘and without Him we have 

not the principle of true hfe’ (4d Zrall 1x οὔ χωρὶς τὸ ἀληθινὸν 
» ὧἣν οὐκ ἔχομεν cf Ad Eph m "LX τὸ ἀδιάκριτον ἡμῶν Gv) 
The true meat of the Christian τς the ‘bread of God, the bread of 
heayen, the biead of life, which 1s the flesh of Jesus Christ,’ and 
his drink 1s ‘ Christ’s blood, which 1s love incorruptible’ (Ad Rom 
1. οἵ John vi 32, 51,53) He has no loveof this life, ‘his love 
has been crucified, and he has τῷ him no burning passion for the 
world, but living water (as the spring of a new hfe), speaking 
within him, and bidding him come to his Father’ (4d Rom 1 c) 
Meanwhile his enemy 15 the enemy of his Master, even the ‘rulei 
of this age’ (Ad Rom 1 c, 6 ἄρχων τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου Cf John 
ἈΠῸ 21, XVI 1711 ὁ ἄρχων τοῦ κόσμου τούτου and see 1 Con u 
6, 82) ” 

Part of these references we have already considered , others of 
them really do not 1equire any notice, and the only one to 
which we need direct our attention for a moment may be the 
passage from the Epistle to the Philadelphians 14 , which 1eads 
“ He 1s the Door of the Father, by which enter in Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob and the prophets, and the apostles, and the Church ”3 
This 1s compared with John x 7 ‘Therefore said Jesus again 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, I am the door of the Sheep” (ἐγώ 
εἶμι ἡ θύρα τῶν προβάτων) We have already referred, a few 
pages back,‘ to the image of the doo. Here again it 15 obvious 
that there 1s a marked difference in the sense of the Epistle from 


ϑ 


* Wann widen, ut s W,p 23 

3 Westcott, Ov the Canon, p 32f, and notes We have inserted im the test 
the references given in the notes, os / 

3 Ad Philad , νυν. 4 Ῥ, 438 f. 
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that of the Gospel In the latter Jesus is said to be the door into 
the Sheepfold ,? whilst in the Epistle he 1s the door into the, 
Father, through which not only the patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles enter, but also the Church itself Such distant analogy 
cannot warrant the conclusion that the passage shows any acquain- 
tance with the fourth Gospel As for the other phiases, they are 
not only without special bearing upon the fourth Gospel, but they 
are evei1ywheie found in the canonical Epistles, as well as else- 
wheie Regarding love and faith, for instance, compare Gal v 6, 
14, 22, Rom mn 9, To, vl 39, Δ 9g, 1 Co 11 9, vm 3, 
Ephes 11 17, v 1, 2, v! 23, Phiuhp 1 9,1 2, 2 Thess ΠῚ 5, 1 
Tim 1 14,vi 11, 2 Tim 1 13, Heb κ᾿ 38f,x, etc 

We might pomt out many equally close analogies in the works 
of Philo,? but τὸ τς unnecessary to do so, although we may mdicate 
one or two which first present themselves Philo equally has 
“the Eternal Logos” (ὁ ἀΐδιος Adyos),3 whom he represents as the 
manifestation of God in every way =“ The Word 15 the likeness of 
God, by whom the universe was created” (Λόγος δέ ἐστιν εἰκὼν 
θεοῦ, Sv οὔ σύμπας 6 κόσμος ἐδημιουργεῖτο ὁ He 15 “the vice- 
gerent” (ὑπαρχος) of God,5 “the heavenly incorruptible food of, 
the soul,” “the bread (ἄρτος) from heaven” In one place he 
says ‘‘and they who inquired what 1s the food of the soul, . 
leaint at last that it 1s the word of God, and the Divine Logos 
This τῷ the heavenly nourishment, and it 1s mentioned in the holy 
Scriptures saying, ‘Lo! I 1am upon you bread (ἄρτος) fiom 
heaven’ (Exod xvi 4) ‘This 1s the bread (épros) which the 
Loid has given them to eat’” (Exod avi 15)® And again “ For 
the one indeed raises his eyes towards the sky, contemplating the 
manna, the divine Word, the heavenly incorruptible food of the long- 
ing soul”? Elsewhere “ but it is taught by the Hierophant 
and Prophet Moses, who will say ‘This is the bread (ἄρτος), the 
nourishment which God gave to the soul’ that he offered hig 
own Word and his own Logos, for this 1s bread (ἄρτος) which he 


* Compare the whole passage, John \ 1-16 

5. Philo’s bnth 15 dated at least twenty to thirty yeas before our e12, and his 
death θοῦ! An 40 hs principal works wee certamly wiitten before his 
embassy to Caius Dahne, Gesch Darstell gud alex Religions Philos , 1834, 
1 bth, p 98, anm 2, Delaunay, Phz/on d’ Alevandrie, 1867, Ὁ 11 f , Ewald, 
Gesch αἱ V Ζλ νι, p 239, Ghrorer, Gesch des Uschrastenthums,\, Ὁ 5, 
p 37f,P 45 

3 De plant Noe, § 5, Mang ,1 332, De Alunudo, § 2, Mang , 1 604 

4 De Monaichia,u,§5, Mang, 225 

5 De Agricult , ἃ 12, Mang ,1 308, De Somuzzs, 1, ὃ 41, Mang ,1 656, 
cf Coloss 1 15, Heb 1 3, 2 Cor w 4 

δ De Profugzs, § 25, Mang ,1 566 

7 Quis rerum Div Heres, § 15, Mang, 1 4843 Quod det potrore insid , 
§ 31, Mang , 1, 213. ‘ 
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has given us to eat, this is the Word (τὸ ῥῆμα) ”! He also says: 
“Therefore he exhorts him that can run swiftly to strive with 
breathless eagerness towards the Divine Word, who 15, above all 
things, the fountam of Wisdom, in order that, by drmking of the 
stream, mstead of death he may for his rewaid obtain eteinal 
life”? It 1s the Logos who guides us tothe Father, God “by the 
same Logos both creating all things and leading up (ἀνάγων) the 
perfect man from the things of earth to himself ”3 These are very 
imperfect examples, but 1t may be asserted that there 1s not a 
representation of the Logos in the fourth Gospel which has not 
close paiallels in the works of Philo 

We have given these passages of the Pseudo-lenatian Lpistles 
which are pointed out as indicating acquaintance with the fourth 
Gospel, in order that the whole case might be stated and 
appreciated The analogies are too distant to prove anything, but 
were they fifty times more close, they could do little or nothing to 
establish an early origin for the fouth Gospel, and nothing at all 
to elucidate the question as to its character and authorship4 The 
lipistles m which the passages occur are spurious, and of no value 
as evidence for the fourth Gospel Only one of them is found in 
the three Syriac Epistles We have already stated the facts 
connected with the so-called Zfrstles of Lgnatius,s and no 
one who has attentively examined them can fail to see that the 
testimony of such documents cannot be consideied of any historic 
weight, except for a period when evidence of the use of the fourth 
Gospel ceases to be of any significance 

It 1s not pretended that the so-called Zprstle of Polycarp to the 
Philippians contains any references to the fourth Gospel Tischen- 
dorf, however, affirms that it 1s weighty testimony for that 
Gospel, inasmuch as he discoveis in it a certain trace of the first 
“Epistle of John”, and, as he maintains that the Epistle and the 
Gospel are the works of the same author, any evidence for the one 
is at the same time evidence for the other.© We shall hereafter 
consider the point of the common authorship of the Epistles 
and fourth Gospel, and here confine ourselves chiefly to 
the alleged fact of the reference The passage to which 
Tischendorf alludes we subjom, with the supposed pazallel τὰ the 
Epistle 


t Leg Allerg, 1, ὃ 60, Mang ,1 121, cf 2d, §§ 61, 62. 

® De Profugis, ὃ 18, Mang ,1 560 

3 De Saciif Abels et Cait, §3, Mang ,1 165. 

4 In general the Epistles follow the Synoptic narratives, and not the account 
of the fourth Gospel See, for instance, the reference to the anoititing of Jesus, 
Ad Eph su ,cf Matt sxvi 7f , Mark xiv 3f, ch Johnwn 1 ἢν 

5P m8f 

5. Wann wuiacnt, us w,p 24f 
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Episiue o1 POoLYcAR?P, Vil 
For whosoever doth not confess ! 
that Jesus Christ hath conie in the 
flesh 15 Antichrist, and whosoever 
doth not confess the mirtyrdom of 
the cross 1s of the devil, and whoso 


ay 
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1 EPISrLE Οἱ JOHN, IV 3 
And every spirit that confesseth not 
the Lord Jesus come in the flesh is not ἡ 
of God, and this is the (522) 2) of Anti- 
christ of which yc have heard that 1t 
comcth, and now already it 15 in the 
world. 


cver doth pervert the oracles of the 
Lord to his own lusts, and saith that 
there 15. neither resurrection nor 
judgment, he 1s 1 firstborn of Satan 
Ids yap, ὃς ἂν μὴ opodoyy, ᾿Ιησοῦν 
Χριστὸν ἐν σαρκὶ εληλυθέναι, ἀντί- 
χβιστός ἐστιν καὶ ὃς ἂν μὴ ομολογῇ 
τὸ μαρτύριον τοῦ σταυροῦ, εκ τοῦ 
διαβόλου ἐστίν καὶ os ἂν μεθοδεύη τὰ 
λόγια τοῦ κυρίον πρὸς τας ἰδίας ἐπιθυ- 
plas, καὶ λέγει μήτε ἀνάστασιν μήτε 
κρίσιν, οὗτος πρωτότοι ὁὀς ἐστι τοῦ 
Σατανᾷ : 


A 


Kat παν πνεῦμα ὃ μὴ ομυλογεῖ 
ἸΙήσουν κύριον εν σαρκὶ εληλυθότα, cK 

a a A a ’ ? € 
τοῦ θεοῦ ova ἔστιν, και τοῦτό ἐστιν τὸ 
τοῦ ἀντιχρίστου, o τι ἀκηκόαμεν ore 
ἔρχεται, καὶ νῦν ἐν τῷ κόσμω ἐστὶν non * 


This passage does not occur as ἃ quotation, and the utmost 
that can be said of the few words with which it opens 15 that a 
phrase somewhat resembling, but at the same time materially 
differing from, the Epistle of John 15 interwoven with the text of « 
the Zpistle to the Philippians Tf this were really a quotation from 
the canonical Epistle, 1t would indeed be singular that, considering 
the supposed relations of Polycarp and John, the name of the 
apostle should not have been mentioned, and a quotation have 
been distinctly and correctly made. On the other hand, there 15 
no earlier trace of the canonical Epistle, and, as Volkmar argues, 
it may be doubted whether it may not rather be dependent on the 
=e As to the Philippians, than the latter upon the Epistle of 
John ? 

We believe, with Scholten, that neither 1s dependent on the 
other, but that both adopted a formula in use τῇ the early Church . 


τ We give the text of the Szzaztze Coder as the most favourable <A great 
majority of the other MSS , and all the more important, present very marked 
difference from this reading [In reference to this, Dr Westcott has the 
following note in the 4th edition of his work, Ov the Canon, "Ὁ 50,n 2 ‘* The 
author of Szper natural Religion gives (u., p 268) a good example of the 
ficility with which similar phrascs are mived up, when, with the Grech text of 
St John befoie him, he quotes as 1 John iv 3,’ και πᾶν πνεῦμα, A T ἃ (quol 
ing the passage in the text above) [5 this also taken from κῃ apocryphal 
writing ?? ΝΟ, as was clearly stated τὰ the note, it 19 taken from the Code. 
Sinatuts Dr Westcott ought to have observed this At the end of his 
volume, in a page of “addenda,” he says ‘‘I should have added that the 
singular combination of phrases which 1s quoted 1s taken from Cod Siz The 
words, as they stand, are liable to be misunderstood ” In this he does himself 
injustice It would not be easy to musunderstand the sarcastic question, wd 
still less the curious addition made when his mistake was pointed out to him ] 


* Volhmar, Der Gispiung,p 48 ἔν 
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against vauous heiesies,? the superficial comcidence of which 1s 
»Wwithout any weight as evidence for the use of eithe: Epistle by 
the writer of the othe: Moreover, it is clear that the w1ite1s refei 
to different classes of heretics Polycarp attacks the Docetz who 
deny that Jesus Chuist has come in the flesh, that is with a 
human body of flesh and blood, whist the Epistle of John 15 
directed against those who deny that Jesus who has come im the 
flesh 1s the Chiuist the Son of God? Volkmar points out that in 
Polycarp the woid “ Antichrist ” 15 made a prope: name, whilst in 
the Epistle the expression used is the abstiact “Spirit of Ant- 
Christ” Polycarp, πὰ fact, says that whoever denies the flesh of 
Christ 1s no Christian but anti-Chiist, and Volkmar finds this 
duect assertion more original than the assertion of the Epistle. 
*‘ Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ 1s come in the flesh 
1s of God,”3 etc In any case it seems to us clear that in both 
wutings we have only the independent enunciation, with decided 
difference of language and sense, of a formula current i the 
Church, and that neither writer can be held to have originated the 
condemnation, mn these words, of heresies which the Church had 
yegun vehemently to oppose, and which were merely an 
application of ideas already well known, as we see from the 
expression of the Epistle in reference to the Spint of Antichrist, 
“of which ye have heard that 1t cometh” Whether this phrase be 
an allusion to the Apocalypse 1m, or to 2 Thess 11, or to 
traditions current in the Church, we need not inquire, it 15 
sufficient that the Epistle of John avowedly applies a prophecy 
regarding Antichrist already known amongst Christians, which was 
equally open to the othe: wiiter, and probably familar in the 
Church This cannot under any circumstances be admitted as 
evidence of weight for the use of the first Epistle of John 
There 1s no evidence of the existence of the Epistles ascribed 
to John previous to this date, and their origin would have to be 
established on sure grounds before the argument we are con- 
sidering can have any value 

On the other hand, we have alieady seent that there is stiong 
1eason to doubt the authenticity of the Epistle attributed to Poly- 
cap, and certainty that in any case it 1s, in its present form, 
considerably interpolated Even if genuine im any pait, the use 
of the first Epistle of John, 1f established, could not be of much 
value as testimony for the fourth Gospel, of which the wiiting does 


* Scholten, Dee alt Zetuguesse,p 451, cf Volkmar, Der Ussprung,p 48, 
cf Irenreus, ddv He ,1 24, ὃ 4, pseudo Ignatius, Ad Smyy2 ,v, vi 
* Scholten, Dee alt Zeuguisse, p 46f, Volkmar, Der Uispiung, p 481, 
cf 1 Johnu 22, 1v 2,3, v 1,51 
᾿ ee Dei Vispiungy, Ὁ 49£, Scholten, Dee alt. Zeugnisse, p 46 f. 
δ 175 
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hot show a tiace So far from there bemg any evidence that 

olycarp knew the fourth Gospel, however, everything points to 
the opposite conclusion About AD 154-155 we find them 
taking part m the Paschal controversy, contradicting the state- 
ments of the fourth Gospel,? and supporting the Synoptic view, 
contending that the Ghnistitn festival should be celebrated on the 
14th Nisan, the day on which he affirmed that the Apostle John 
himself had observed 113  Irenzus, who represents Polycarp as 
the disciple of John, says of him“ For neither was Anicetus able 
to persuade Polycarp not to observe it (on the 141} because he 
had always observed it with John the disciple of om Lord, and 
with the rest of the apostles with whom he consorted 4 Not 
only, therefore, does Polycarp not refer to the fourth Gospel, but 
he ts, on the contrary, an important witness against it as the work 
of John, for he represents that apostle as practically contradicting 
the Gospel of which he 1s said to be the authot 

The fulness with which we have discussed the character of the 
evangelical quotations of Jus/m Aart), renders the task of ascer- 
tammg whether his works indicate any acquaihtance with the 
fourth Gospel comparatively easy The detailed statements 
already made enable us without preliminary evplanation directly to 
attack the problem, and we are freed from the necessity of making 
extensive quotations to illustrate the facts of the case 

Whilst apologists assert with some boldness that Justin made 
use of our Synoptics, they aie evidently, and with good reason, 
less confident in maintamimg his acquaintance with the fourth 
Gospel Dr Westcott states ‘‘ His references to St John are 
unceitain, but this, as has been already remarked, follows from 
the character of the fourth Gaspcl It was unlikely that he should 
quote its peculiar teaching in apologetic wntings addressed to 
Jews and heathens, and at the same time he exhibits types of, 
language and doctrine which, if not immediately drawn from St. 
John, yet mark the presence of his influence and the recognition 
of his authority ”5 This apology for the neglect of the fourth 


* The date his, hitherto, generally becn fixed at 4p 160, but the iccent 
investigitions referred to, p 175 f, have lcd to the adoption of this earlier 
ditc, ind the visit to Rome must, therefore, probibly hie taken place 
just after the acccssion of Amicetus to the Roman bishopric (cf Lapsius, 
Zettschi τὸ Theol , 1874, "Ὁ 205 fF) 


5 John sum 1, ἈΠ 28, wn 14, 31, cf Matt κὰν 17, Mark wv 12, 
Luke s\n 8 

3 Cf Ireneeus, dade Her, 3, § 4, Eusebus, H £,1. 14,. 24 

4 Eusebius, Z £,v 24 

5 On the Canon, p 145 Ina note Dr Westcott iefers to Crednei, 
Bettiage,1,p 253f Cicdna, howeva, pronounces rgunst the use of the 
fourth Gospel by Justin Dr Westcott adds the smgulir irgumcnt — ‘‘ Justin 5 
acquaintance with the Valentimans provcs that the Gospel could not hive 
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Gospel illustrates the obvious scantiness of the evidence furnished 
by Justin 

Tischendorf, however, with his usual temerity, claims Justin as 
a powerful witness for the fourth Gospel He says ‘“ According 
to our judgment there aie convincing grounds of proof for the fact 
that John also was known and usecs by Justin, provided that 
unpreyudiced consideiation be not made to give way to 
antagonistic predilection against the Johannine Gospel” In order 
fully and fairly to state the case which he puts forward, we shall 
quote his own words, but to avoid repetition we shall permit our- 
selves to interiupt him by remarks and by parallel passages from 
othe: writings for comparison with Justin Tischendorf says 
“The representation of the person of Christ, altogether peculiar to 
John, as it is given particularly in his prologue1 1 (‘In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God’), and verse 14 (‘and the word became flesh’), m the 
designation of him as Logos, as the word of God, unmistakably 
1e-echoes in not a few passages in Justin, for instance ‘ And 
Jesus Christ is alone the special Son begotten by God, being his 
Word and first-begotten and power’”? 

With this we may compare another passage of Justin from the 
secpnd Apology “ But his son, who alone 15 rightly called Son, 
the Word before the works of creation, who was both with him and 
begotten when 1n the beginning he created and ordered all things 
by him,”? etc 

Now the same words and ideas are to be found throughout the 
Canonical Epistles and other wiitings, as well as in earlier woiks 
In the Apocalypse,3 the only book of the New Testament men- 
tioned by Justin, and which 1s directly ascribed by him to John,‘ 
the term Logos 1s applied to Jesus “the Lamb” (a1x 13), “and 
his name is called the Word of God” (καὶ κέκληται τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ 
ὁ Λόγος τοῦ θεοῦ Elsewhere (in 14) heis called “the Begin- 
ning of the Creation of God” (ἡ ἀρχὴ τῆς κτίσεως τοῦ θεοῦ), 
and again in the same book (1 5) he is “the first-begotten of the 


been unknown to him” (Dza/ 35) We have already proved that there 1s no 
evidence that Valentinus and his earher followers knew anything of ow 
Synoptics, and we shall presently show that this is hkhewise the case with the 
fourth Gospel 

* Wann widen, s w,p 32 Καὶ Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς μόνος ἰδίως vids τῶ θεω 
γεγέννηται, Λόγος αὐτοῦ ὑπάρχων καὶ πρωτότοκος καὶ δύναμις Apol,1 23 

3. Ὁ δὲ υἱὸς ἐκείνου, ο μόνος λεγόμενος κυρίως υἱὸς, ὁ Λόγος πρὸ τῶν ποιημάτων, 
καί συνὼν καὶ γεννώμενος, dre τὴν ἀρχὴν δι’ αὐτου πάντα ἐκτισε καὶ ἐκόσμησε 
Apol πα 6 

3 Wnittenc AD 68-69, Credner, Zin/ N 7,1, p 7oaf , “βοιίγαρθ, τὶν 
p 294, Luche, Comm Offend Joh , 1852,1, p 840 ff , Ewald, Jahib 6767 
a 1852-53: p 182, Gesch ὦ V Μὴ, νὰ. p 643, etc 

zal 81, 
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dead” (ὁ πρωτότοκος τῶν verpov) In Heb 1 6 he 15 the 
“ first-born ” (πρωτότοκος), as in Coloss 1 15 he 1s “the first-born < 
of every creature” (πρωτότοκος πόσης κτίσεως), and in 1 Cor 
1 24 we haye ‘Christ the Power of God and the Wisdom of 
God” (Χριστὸν θεοῦ δύναμιν καὶ θεοῖ σοφίαν), and it will be 
remembered that “ Wisdonf” was the earler term which became 
an alternative with “ Woid” for the intermediate Bemg In Heb 
1 2 God 1s represented as speaking to us “in the Son by 
whom he also made the worlds” (ἐν υἱῷ, Si ov καὶ ἐποίησεν 
τοὺς αἰῶνας) In 2 Tim 1 9 he 1s “before all worlds” (πρὸ 
χρόνων αἰωνίων), cf Heb 1 10,1 10, Rom wi 36,1 Cor vin 
6, Ephes m 9 

The works of Philo are filled with similar representations of the 
Logos, but we must restrict ourselves to a very few God as a 
Shepherd and King governs the untverse, ‘having appointed his 
true Logos, his first begotten Son, to have the care of this sacred 
flock, as the Vicegerent of a great King”! In another place Philo 
exhorts men to strive to become like God’s “ first begotten Word” 
(τὸν πρωτόγονον αὐτοῦ Adyor),? and he adds, a few lines further 
on “for the most ancient Word 15 the image of God” (θεοῦ « 
yap εἰκὼν Λόγος 6 πρεσβύτατος) The high pnest of God in 
the world is “the divine Word, his first-begotten son” (6 
πρωτόγονος αὐτοῦ θεῖος Adyos)3 Speaking of the creation 
of the world, Philo says “ The instrument by which it was formed 
is the Word of God” (ὄργανον δὲ Λόγον θεοῦ, δι’ οἵ 
κατεσκευάσθη) + Elsewhere “ For the word 15 the mage of God 
by which the whole world was created” (Λόγος δέ ἐστιν 
εἰκὼν θεοῦ, δι ot σύμπας ὁ κόσμος ἐδημιουργεῖτο 5 These 
passages might be indefinitely multiphed 

Tischendorf’s neat passage 1s “The first power (δύναμις) 
after the Father of all and God the Lord, and Son, 1s the Word, 
(Logos), in what manner having been made flesh (σαρκοποιηθεὶς) 
he became man, we shall in what follows relate ”6 

We find everywhere parallels for this passage without seeking 
them in the fourth Gospel In 1 Cor 1 24, “Christ the Power 
(δύναμις) of God and the Wisdom of God”, cf Heb 1 2, 3, 4: 
6,8,u 8 In Heb n 14-18 there 1s a distinct account of his 
becoming flesh, cf verse 7 In Phil n 6-8 ‘Who (Jesus 


- προστήσαμενος τὸν ορθὸν αὐτοῦ Λόγον, πρωτόγονον υἱόν, ὃς τὴν 


ἐπιμέλειαν τῆς ἱερᾶς ταύτης ἀγέλης οἷά τις μεγάλου βασιλέως νπαρχος διαδέξεται 
De Agricult , ὃ 12, Mang ,1 308 

? De Confus ling , § 28, Mang ,1 427, cf § 14, 26,1 414, cf De 7167 αἱ 
Abrahami, τ, Mang ,1 437, cf Heb 1 3, 2Cor iv 4 

3 De Somnas,1, ὃ 37, Mang ,1 63 + De Cherubin, § 35, Mang ,1 162 

5 De Monarchia, τὰ, ὃ 5, Mang, n 225 

© WVann widen, us w,p 32(Apol,1 32) 
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Christ) being in the form of God, deemed it not grasping to be 
* equal with God (7), But gave himself up, taking the form of a 
servant, being made in the likeness of men,” etc In Rom vu 3 
we have “God sending his own Son 1n the likeness of the flesh 
of sin,” etc (6 θεὸς τὸν ἑαυτοῦ υἱὸν πέμψας ἐν ὁμοιώματι σαρκὸς 
Gpaprias) It must be borne in mihd that the termmology of 
John 1 14, “and the word became flesh” (σὰρξ ἐγένετο) 1s 
different from that of Justin, who uses the word σαρκοποιηθείς 
The sense and language here is, therefore, quite as close as that 
> of the fourth Gospel We have also another parallel m 1 Tim 1ἢ 
16, “Who (God) was manifested in the flesh” (ὃς ἐφανερώθη ἐν 
σαρκί), cf τ Cor xv 4, 47 
In hke manner we find many similar passages in the works of 
Philo He says, in one place, that man was not made m the 
likeness of the most high God the Father of the univeise, but in 
that of the “Second God who 1s his Woid” (ἀλλα πρὸς τὸν 
δεύτερον θεόν, ὅς ἐστιν ἐκείνου Λόγος) 5 In another place the 
Logos 15 said to be the interpieter of the highest God, and he 
continues “that must be God of us imperfect beings” (Otros 
> γὰρ ἡμῶν τῶν ἀτελῶν ἂν εἴη Oeds)? Elsewhere he says 
“But the divine Word which 15 above these (the Winged 
Cherubim) but being itself the image of God, at once the 
most ancient of all conceivable things, and the one placed nearest 
to the only true and absolute existence without any separation or 
distance between them ”,3 and a few lines further on he explains 
the cities of refuge to be ‘‘The word of the Governor (of all 
things) and his creative and kingly powe1, for of these are the 
heavens and the whole world 4 ‘ The Logos of God 1s above all 
things in the world, and is the most ancient and the most universal 
of all things which are”5 The Word is also the “ Ambassador 
ysent by the Governor (of the universe) to his subject (man) ἢ 
(πρεσβευτὴς δὲ τοῦ ἡγεμόνος πρὸς τὸ ὑπήκοον) 5 Such views of 
the Logos are everywhere met with in the pages of Philo 
Tischendorf continues “The Word (Logos) of God 15 his 
Son”? We have already in the preceding paragraphs abundantly 
ulustrated this sentence, and may proceed to the next ‘ But 
since they did not know all things concerning the Logos, which 1s 


* Philo, Aragm ,1, es Euseb , Prepar Evang, vu 13, Mang ,u 625, cf 
De Somnzis,1, ὃ 41, Mang ,1 656, Leg Alley, u, ὃ 21, 26,1 83 

2 Leg Alleg ,, § 73, Mang ,1 128 

3 De Profusis, ὃ 19, Mang ,1 561 4 1b, § τὸ 

5 Και ὁ Λόγος δὲ τοῦ θεου υπεράνω παντός ἐστι τοῦ κόσμου, και πρεσβύτατος 


καὶ γενικῶτατος τῶν ὅσα yeyore Leg Alleg, 11,§61, Mang,1 121, cf De 
Somuzzs,1, ὃ 41, Mang ,1 656 


© Ques rerum div Heres , ὃ 42, Mang ,1 501 
7 Ὁ Λόγος δὲ τοῦ θεοῦ ἐστιν ὁ vids αὐτοῦ (4207, τ 63) 
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Christ, they have frequently contradicted each othe: ”! ‘These 
woids aie used with reference to lawgivers and plulosophers « 
Justin, who frankly admits the delight he took in the wiitings of 
Plato? and other Greek philosophers, held the view that Socrates 
and Plato had, in an elementary form, enunciated the doctrine of 
the Logos,3 although he cofitends that they borrowed it fiom the 
writings of Moses, and with a largeness of mind very uncommon 
m the early Church, and, indeed, we might add, in any age, he 
believed Socrates and such philosophers to have been Chuistians, 
even although they had been considered Atheists+ As they did. 
not, of course, know Chuiist to be the Logos, he makes the asse1- 
tion just quoted Now, the only pomt m the passage which 
requires notice is the identification of the Logos with Jesus, which 
has alieady been dealt with, and, as this was asserted in the 
Apocalypse «1x 13, before the fourth Gospel was wuitten, no 
evidence 1n 1ts favour 15 deducible fiom the statement We shall 
have more to say 1egarding this presently 

Tischendorf continues “ But in what manne, through the 
Word of God, Jesus Christ ou: Saviour has become flesh,”5 etc 

It must be apparent that the doctrine here 1s not that of the« 
fourth Gospel which makes “the woid become flesh” simply, 
whilst Justin, representing a less advanced form, and move uncer- 
tain stage, of its development, draws a distinction between the 
Logos and Jesus, and desciibes Jesus Christ as being made flesh 
by the power of the Logos Thisis no accidental use of words, 
for he repeatedly states the same fact, as ἴοι stance ‘ But why 
thiough the powei of the Word, according to the will of God the 
Fathe: and Lord of all, he was born a man of a Vugin,”® etc 

Tischendoif continues “To these passages out of the short 
second Apology we extract from the first (cap 33)7 By the 
Spirit, therefore, and power of God (in iteference to Luke 1 
35 ‘The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee’) we have nothing else to under- 
stand but the Logos, which 1s the first-born of God ”8 

Here again we have the same difference from the doctrine of the 
fourth Gospel which we have just pointed out, which 1s, howevet, 


Ered) δε ob πάντα τὰ τοῦ Λόγου ἐγνώρισαν, ὅς ἐστι Χριστὸς, καὶ ἐναντία 
cavrots πολλάκις εἶπον Apo], τὸ 

2 Apol,u 12, οἵ Deal 2f 3 Jb,1 Go,etc, cf 5 4 Jb,1 46 

5 Wann wurden, us τὸν Ὁ 32 ἀλλ’ ὅν τρόπον διὰ Λόγου θεοῦ σαρκοποιηθεὶς 
᾿Τησοῦς Χριστὸς ο Σωτὴρ ἡμῶν, κτλ Apol,1 66 

6 Apol ,1 46 

7 Thisisan error Scveral of the preceding prssiges are out of the first 
Apology No references, howevei, are given to the source of any of them 
We have added them 

8 [Vann wurden, u s w,p 32(Afol,1 33) 
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completely in agreement with the views of Philo, and charac- 
teristic of a less devcloped form of the idea We shall further 
refer to the terminology hereafter ind mewmtime we proceed 
to the last Wlustration given by ‘Tischendorf 

“Out of the Dialogue (e 105) ‘Teor that he was the only- 
begotten of the Rather of all, im peewnu wise begotten of him as 
W ord and Power (ὀύταμι) and afterwards became man through 
the Virgin as we have learnt from the Memoirs, T have already 
stated ὁ! 

The allusion here 1s to the preceding chapters of the Dialogue, 
wherein, with specril reference (Ὁ 100} to the passave which has a 
parallel in Lukes 35. quoted by fischendorf im the preecding 
Mustration, Tustin narrates the bith of Tesus 

This referente very twpprapriately Jeids us to a more goncial 
discussion of the real source of the terminology and Jogos 
doctrine of Justin We do not propose, in this work, to enter 
fully into the bistory of the Toges doctrine and we must confine 
oursclyes strictly to showing, in the most simple manner possible, 
that not only 15 there no cvudence whatever that Justin derived his 
ideas regarding wt from the fourth Gospel, but that. on the con- 
trary, his terminology and doctrme may be traced to another 
soyree [Ιἢ the very chapter (100) fiom which this” last 
Hlustrition a taken, Justin shows clearly whence he derives the 
expression, “only-begotten In chap 97 he refers to the Ps 
wan (Sept vvt) asa prophecy ippling to Jesus, quotes the whole 
Psalm, and comments upon iin the following chapters, refers to 
Pong “ Phouw art my Son, this day have 1 begotten thee,” 
ultercd by the voice at the baptism, in ch 103, m dlustration of 
tm, αὐ πὶ (ἢ res he arrives, ΠῚ hrs exposition of it, at verse 20 
“Delwer my soul from the sword, and my? only-begotten 
(povoyarn) from the hand of the dog Then follows the 
pissage we are discussing, in which Justin affirms that he has 
proved that he was the only-begotten (μονογενής) of the ather, 
and at the close he again quotes the verse as indicative of his 
sufferings ‘The Memoirs are referied to in :egard to the fulfilment 
of this prophecy, and his birth as man through the Vngm ὙΠῸ 
phrase τῇ Justin is quite different from that in the fourth Gospel, 
14. “And the Word became flesh (σὰρξ ἐγέι cro) and tabernacled 
among us, and we beheld his glory, glory as of the only-begotten 
from the hather” (ὡς povoycrots παρὰ πατρός), etc In Justin, he 
5 “the only-begotten of the Father of all” (μονογενὴς τῷ Πατρὶ 
τῶν ὅλων), and he “became man (ἀνθρωπος γενόμενος) through the 
Virgin,” and Justin never once employs the peculiar terminology 
of the fourth Gospel, σὰρξ ἐγένετο, τὴ any part of Ins witings 


1 Wann wurden, us w,p 32(Pral « 71yph , 105) 
* This should probably be ‘thy ” 
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There can be no doubt that, however the Christian doctrine of 
the Logos may at one period of its development have been 
influenced by Greeh philosophy, 1t was im its central 1dea mainly 
of Jewish origin, and the mere application to an indisidual of a 
theory which had long occupied the Hebrew mind — After the 
orginal simplicity which represented God as holding personal 
intercourse with the Patriarchs, and communing face to face with 
the great leaders of Israel, had been outgrown, an increasing 
tendency set in to shroud the Divinity m impenetrable mystery, 
and to regard him as unapproachable and undiscernible by man 
This led to the recognition of a Divine representative and sub- 
sutute of the highest God and Iather, who communicated with 
his creatures, and through whom alone he revealed himself A 
new system of interpretation of the ancient traditions of the nation 
was rendercd necessary, and in the Septuagint translation of the 
Bible we are fortunately able to trace the progress of the theory 
which culmmated in the Christian doctrine of the Logos 
Wherever in the sacred records God has been represented as 
holding intercourse with man the translators cither symbolised the 
appearance or interposed an angel, who was afterwards understood 
to be the Diuine Word =‘ The first name under which the Divine 
Mediator was known in the Old Testament was Wisdom (Σοφία), 
although m its Apocrypha the term Logos was not unknown 
The persomfication of the 1dea was very rapidly effected, and in 
the Book of Proverbs, as well as in the later Apocrypha based 
upon it (the Wisdom of Solomon, and the Wisdom of Sirach, 
“ Ecclesiasticus ’) we find it in ever-increasing clearmess and con- 
cretion In the School of Alexandria the active Jewish intellect 
eagerly occupied itself with the speculation, and τὰ the writings of 
Philo especially we find the doctrine of the Logos—the term 
which by that time had almost entirely supplanted that of 
Wisdom elaborated to almost its final point, and wanting little 
or nothing but its application inan incarnate form to an individual 
man to represent the doctrine of the earler Canonical writings of 
the New Testament, and notably the Epistle to the Hebrews— 
the work of a Christian Philo' the Pauline Epistles, and lastly 
the fourth Gospel 

In Proverbs vin 22 f we have a representation of Wisdom 
corresponding closely with the prelude to the fourth Gospel, and 
still more so with the doctrine enunciated by Justin “22 The 
Lord created me the Beginning of his ways for his works 22 


* Ewald freely recognises that the author of this Epistle, written about A D 
66, transferred Philo’s doctrine of the Logos to Chnistrinity Apollos, whom 
he considers its probible vuthor, impregnited the Apostle Pil with the 
doctrine (Gesch des V ἴδε ,\1, p 474 £,p 638 f , Das Sendschi and 
fTebiaer, p of) 
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Before the ages he established me, in the beginning before he 
made the earth 24 And before he made the abysses, before the 
springs of the waters issued forth 25 Before the mountains 
were settled, and befote all the hills he begets me 26 The Lord 
made the lands, both those which are uninhabited and the 
inhabited heights of the earth beneagh the sky 27 When he 
prepaied the heavens I was present with him, and when he 
set Ins throne upon the winds, 28, and made strong the high 
clouds, and the deeps under the heaven made secure, 29, and 
made strong the foundations of the earth, 30, I was with him 
adjusting, I was that in which he delighted, daily I rejoiced in 
his presence at all times”* In the W%sdom of Solomon we 
find the writer addiessing God ΙΧ 1 “Who madest all things 
by thy Word” (ὁ ποιήσας τὰ πάντα ἐν Λόγῳ σου) , and further on 
m the same chapter, v 9 “And Wisdom was with thee who 
knoweth thy works, and was present when thou madest the world, 
and knew what was acceptable in thy sight, and nght in thy 
commandments” In verse 4 the writer prays ‘Give me 
Wisdom that sitteth by thy thrones” (Ads μοι τὴν τῶν σῶν θρόνων 
πάρεδρον σοφίαν) In a similar way the son of Sirach makes 
Wisdom say (Eccles xx1v 9) “He (the Most High) created me 
from the beginning before the world, and as long as the world I 
shall not fal” We have already incidentally seen how these 
thoughts grew into an elaborate doctrine of the Logos in the works 
of Philo 

Now Justin, whilst he nowhere adopts the terminology of the 
fourth Gospel, and nowhete refers to its introductory condensed 
statement of the Logos doctrine, closely follows Philo and, hke 
him, traces it back to the Old Testament in the most direct way, 
accounting for the imteiposition of the divine Mediator in 
precisely the same manner as Philo, and expressing the views 
which had led the Seventy to modify the statement of the 
Hebrew orginal in their Gieek translation He 15, 10 fact, 
thoroughly acquainted with the history of the Logos doctrine and 
its earlher enunciation under the symbol of Wisdom, and his 
knowledge of 1t 1s clearly independent of, and antecedent to, the 
statements of the fourth Gospel 

Referring to various episodes of the Old Testament in which 
God 1s represented as appearing to Moses and the Patnarchs, and 
m which it is said that “God went up from Abraham,”? or “The 
Lord spake to Moses,”3 or “The Lord came down to behold the 
town,”4 etc, or “God shut Noah into the ark,”s and so on, 
Justin warns his antagonist that he is not to suppose that “the 


* Prov vin 22, Seff vers * Gen «vim 22 
3 Exod 11 29 4 Gen wi 5 5 Gen vu 16 
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unbegotten God” (ἀγέννητος θεός) did any of these things, for he 
has neither to come to any place, nor walks, but from his own place, 
wherever it may be, knows everything, although he has neither 
eyes noi ears ‘Therefore he could not talk with anyone, nor be 
seen by anyone, and none of the Patiarchs saw the Father at all, 
but they saw “him who wag according to his will both his Son 
(being God) and the Angel, in that he ministered to his purpose, 
whom also he willed to be born man by the Virgin, who became 
fire when he spoke with Moses from the bush”! He refers 
throughout his writings to the various appearances of God to the 
Patriarchs, all of which he ascribes to the pre-existent Jesus, the 
Word,? and in the very next chapter, after alluding to some of 
these, he says ‘‘ He 15 called Angel because he came to men, since 
by him the decrees of the ΤΑΙ ΠΟΥ are announced to men At 
other times he 1s also called Man and human being, because he 
appears clothed in these forms as the Iathe: wills, and they call 
him Logos because he bears the communications of the Father to 
mankind ”3 

Justin, moreover, repeatedly refers to the fact that he was called 
Wisdom by Solomon, and quotes the passage we have indicated 
in Proverbs In one place he says, in proof of his assertion that 
the God who appeared to Moses and the Patriarchs was distin- 
guished from the Father, and was in fact the Word (ch 66-70) 
“ Another testimony I will give you, my friends, I said, from the 
Scriptures, that God begat before all of the creatures (πρὸ πάντων 
τῶν κτισμάτων) a Beginning (ἀρχὴν), a certain rational Power 
(δύναμιν λογικὴν) out of himself, who 15 called by the Holy Spit, 
now the Glory of the Lord, then the Son, again Wisdom, again 
Angel, again God, and again Lord and Logos,” etc, and a little 
further on ‘The Word of Wisdom will testify to me, who 15 him- 
self this God begotten of the Father of the universe, being Word, 


and Wisdom, and Power (δύναμις), and the Glory of the Begetter,” ‘ 


etc ,5and he quotes, from the Septuagint version, Proverbs vin 
22-36, part of which we have given above Elsewhere, indeed, 
(ch 129), he cites the passage a second time as evidence, with a 


τ Dial 127 cf 128, 63, cf Philo, De Somnzs,1,§§11f, Mang ,1 630f , 
δ. 31, 26,1 648, §§ 33 f, 76,1 G49 f, §$ 39 f, 26,1 655f Nothing, in 
fact, could show more cleuly the indebtedness of Justin to Philo thin this 
argument (Dza/ 100) reguding the mapplicibility of such descriptions to the 
‘‘unbegotten God” Philo m one treitise, from which we «re constantly 
obhiged to take pssages as prrallels for those of Justin (de Confuszone inguar umn), 
argues from the very same text ‘*The Lord went down to see that city and 
tower,” almost 1n the very same words 1s Justin, ὃ 227 The prssage 1s un- 
fortunately too long for quotation 

= Dial 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 126, 127, 128 etc , Afo/,1 62, 63, cf Philo, 
Vita Mosts, §§ 12 f, Mang ,1 91 Γ, Leg οἰδίαρ γα, §§ 25 f,76,1 1037, 
etc 

3 Dial 128, cf Afol,1 63, Dial 60 4 Cf Apoc,m 14 5 Dral 613 
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similar context Justin refeis to it again in the next chapter, and 
*the peculiarity of his terminology in all these passages, so markedly 
different from, and indeed opposed to, that of the fourth Gospel, 
will natuially strike the reader “But this offspring (γέννημα) 
being truly brought forth by the Father was with the Father before 
all created beings (πρὸ πάντων τῶν πϑιημάτων), and the Father 
communes with him, as the Logos declared through Solomon, that 
this same, who 1s called Wisdom by Solomon, had been begotten 
of God before all created beings (πρὸ πάντων τῶν ποιημάτων), both 
Beginning (ἀρχή) and Offspring (γέννημα)," etc* In another 
place, after quoting, the words, “ΝΟ man knoweth the Father but 
the Son, nor the Son but the Father, and they to whom the Son 
will reveal him,” Justin continues ‘Therefore he revealed to us 
all that we have by his grace understood out of the Scriptures, 
recognising him to be indeed the fust-begotten (πρωτότοκος) of 
God, and before all creatures (πρὸ πάντων τῶν κτισμάτων) 
and calling him Son, we have understood that he proceeded from 
the Father by his power and will before all created beings (πρὸ 
πόντων ποιημάτων), form one form or anothet he 15 spoken of in 
the writings of the prophets as Wisdom,” etc ,? and again, in two 
other places, he refers to the same fact 3 
On further examination, we find on évery side stil] stronger 
confirmation of the conclusion that Justin derived his Logos 
doctrine from the Old Testament and Philo, together with early 
New Testament writings We have quoted several passages 1n 
which Justin details the various names of the Logos, and we may 
add one more’ Referring to Ps Ixxn, which the Jews apply to 
Solomon, but which Justin maintains to be applicable to Christ, 
he says “or Christ 1s King, and Piiest, and God, and Lord, 
and Angel, and Man, and Captain, and Stone, and a Son born 
(ποιδίον γεννώμενον), etc, as I prove by all of the Scriptures "4 
"Now these 1epresentations, which are constantly repeated through- 
out Justin’s writings, are quite opposed to the Spirit of the fourth 
Gospel, but are, on the other hand, equally common 1n the works 
of Philo, and many of them also to be found in the Philonian 
Epistle to the Hebrews Taking the chief amongst them, we 
may briefly illustrate them The Logos as King, Justin avowedly 
deiives from Ps Ixxn, 1n which he finds that 1eference 15 made to 
the “Eveilasting King, that 1s to say Christ”5 We find this 
representation of the Logos throughout the writings of Philo In 
one place already referred to,® but which we shall now mote fully 
quote, he says ‘ For God as Shepherd and King governs accord- 
ing to Law and justice like a flock of sheep, the earth, and water, 


1 Dial 62 2 Ih, 100 3 2 
4. 70, 34 5 1b , 34 & P 450f 
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and an, and fire, and all the plants and divine things that are in 
them, whether they be mortal or divine, as well as the couse of 
heaven, and the penods of sun and moon, and the vanations 
and harmonious revolutions of the other stars, having appomted 
his true Word {τὸν ὀρθὸν abrot Aoyor) his) first-hcgotten Son 
(zpwtdyoror vier) to have the care of this sacred flack as the 
Vicegerent of a great: Kanes) and alittle further on he says 
* Ver reasonably, therefore, he wilbassume the name of a King, 
being addressed as a Shepherd" Tn another place Philo speaks 
of the “ Logos of the Governor, and his creative and kingly power,: 
for of these 15 the heaven and the whole world > 

Then it we take the second epithet, the Logosas Puest (ἱερεύς), 
Which τς quite foren to the fourth Gospel, we find αἱ meted by 
Justin, as, for mstance  “@ Chiist the eternal Priest” (ieper’s) and it 
Wot only a frounte representation of Philo, but ws almost: the 
leading idea of the piste to the Hebrews, m connection with the 
episode of Melchisedec, mm whom also both Philos and) Justine 
recognise the Pogos Tn the Epistle tothe Hebrews, vir 3, speaking 
of Melehisedec “but hhened to the Son of God, abideth a Priest 
forever”, agaminow ory “Seeme then that we have ἃ greats 
Theh Puest thats pissed through the heavens, Jesus the Son of 
God,” ete αν αὶ  Chust having appeared a High Priest of the 
good things to come, wnat "Thou art ἃ Puest for ever” 
The passages are far too numerous to) quote? They are 
equally numerous in the wiitmes of Philo Tn one place already 
quoted’ he says “Tor there ate, as ait seems, two temples of God, 
one of which ts this would, im which the Thigh Priest Is the Duime 
\\ oud, Ins fitst- begotten Son’ (Ae 0 yep. ὡς ἔοικ, ἱερὰ Boot, cr par 
Ode ὁ AOUTPLOS, ἐν ᾧ καὶ dpylepe’s. ὁ πρὼτ ύγοιος αὐτοῦ θεῖος λύγος) ᾿ 
Tisewhete, speaking of the penod for the retumn of fugitives, the 
death of the gh purest, which taken hterally would embutass hin, 
wm his allegory, “Philo says For we manta the Theh Priest not’ 
to be a man, but the drine Word, who as without prtierpation 
not anly m voluntary but also mo myveluntan sms “te and he goes 
on to speak of this priest as “the most sacred Ward δ (ὁ ἱερώτατον 


TD Hera , » Mane, 1 308 
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Λόγος) τ Indeed, in many long passages he descants upon the 
“high priest Word” (6 ἀρχιερεὺς Λόγος) * 

Proceeding to the next representations of the Logos as “ God 
and Lord,” we meet with the idea everywhere In Hebiews1 8 
“ But regarding the Son he saith Thy throne, O God, 1s for ever 
and ever” (πρὸς δὲ τὸν υἱὸν ‘O θρόνος cov, 6 Θεὸς, εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα τοῦ 
aiwros), etc , and again in the Epistle to the Philippians, 1 6 
“Who (Jesus Christ), bemg in the form of God, deemed τὲ not 
grasping to be equal with God” (ὃς ἐν popdy θεοῦ ὑπάρχων οὐχ 
ἁρπαγμὸν ἡγήσατο τὸ εἶναι toa θεῷ), ctce3 Philo, in the fragment 
preserved by Eusebius, to which we have already refeired,* calls 
the Logos the “Second God” (δεύτερος Ocds)5 In another 
passage he has “But he calls the most ancient God Ins present 
Logos,” etc (καλεῖ δὲ θεὸν τὸν πρεσβύτατον αὐτοῦ νυνὶ Λόγον) 6 
and a little further on, speaking of the mability of men to look on 
the Father himself “Thus they regard the image of God, his 
Angel Word, as himself” (οὕτως καὶ τὴν τοῦ θεοῦ εἰκόνα, τὸν 
ἄγγελον αὐτοῦ Λόγον, ὡς αὐτὸν κατανοοῦσιν) 7 Elsewhere dis- 
cussing the possibility of God’s swearing by himself, which he 
@pplies to the Logos, he says “For in regard to us imperfect 
beings he will be a God, but in regard to wise and perfect beings 
the fist And yet Moses, in awe of the superiority of the unbe- 
gotten (ἀγεννήτου) God, says ‘And thou shalt swear by his name,’ 
not by himself, for it 1s sufficient for the creature to 1ecelve assu- 
rance and testimony by the divine Word "ὃ 

It must be remarked, however, that both Justin and Philo place 
the Logos in a position more cleaily secondary to God the Father 
than the prelude to the fourth Gospel1 1 Both Justin and Philo 
apply the term @eds to the Logos without the article Justin dis- 
tinctly says that Christians worship Jesus Christ as the Son of the 
true God, holding him in the second place (ἐν δευτέρῃ χώρᾳ 
ἔχοντες) 9 and this secondary position 1s systematically defined 
through Justin’s writings in a very decided way, as it 1s in the 
works of Philo by the contiast of the begotten Logos with the 
unbegotten God Justin speaks of the Word as “the first-born of 
the unbegotten God” (πρωτότοκος τῷ ἀγεννήτῳ Oep),?° and the dis- 
tinctive appellation of the “unbegotten God” applied to the 
Father is most common throughout his writings ** We may, in 


* De Profugis, § 21 Ξ De Migrat Absahanz, § 18, Mang ,1 452 
3 Cf verse 11 47? 451 

5 Jragm ,1, Mang, 625 cf Leg Alleg,u, § 21, Mang,1 83 

6 Philo, De Somuzzs,1 39, Mang ,1 655 

7 6,1, 841, Mang ,1 656 8 Leg Aller ,m ,§ 73, Mang ,1 128 


9 Apol,1 13, cf 60, where he shows thit Plato gives the second place to 
the Logos 


° 1651 53 ™ Jb,1 49, 26,0 6,13, Deal 126, 127 
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continuation of this remark, point out another phrase of Justin 
which 1s continually repeated, but 1s thoroughly opposed both to « 
the spint and to the terminology of the fourth Gospel, and which 
likewise indicates the secondaiy consideiation in which he held 
the Logos He calls the Word constantly “the first-born of all 
created beings ” (πρωτότοκες τῶν πάντων ποιημάτων," OF πρωτότοκος 
πρὸ πάντων τῶν κτισμάτων, OF πρωτότοκος πάσης κτίσεως),3 “{ῃ8 
first-born of all creation,” echoing the expression of Col 1 15 
(The Son) “who 1s the image of the visible God, the first-born 
of all creation” (πρωτότοκος πάσης κτίσεως) This 15 a totally 
different view from that of the fourth Gospel, which in so 
emphatic a manner enunciates the doctrine “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God” a statement which Justin, with Philo, only makes in a very 
modified sense 

To return, however, the next representation of the Logos by 
Justin is as “Angel” This perpetually recurs in his writings+ In 
one place, to which we have already referred, he says ‘‘The Word of 
God 1s his Son, as we have already stated, and he 15 also called Angel 
("Ayyedos, or Messenger) and Apostle, for he brings the message« 
of all we need to know, and 15 sent an Apostle to declare all the 
message contains ”5 In the same chapter reference 1s again made to 
passages quoted for the sake of proving ‘‘ that Jesus Christ 15 the 
Son of God and Apostle, being aforetime the Word, and having 
appeared now in the form of fire and now m the _ hkeness 
of incorporeal beings”, and he gives many llustiations 7 
The passages in which the Logos is called Angel are too 
numerous to be more fully dealt with here It 15. scarcely 
necessary to point out that this representation of the Logos as 
Angel is not only foreign to, but opposed to the spirit of, the 
fourth Gospel, although it 1s thoroughly in harmony with, 
the writings of Philo Before illustrating this we may inct- 
dentally remark that the ascription to the Logos of the name 
“Apostle” which occurs in the two passages just quoted above, 
as well as in other parts of the wntings of Justin,® 1s likewise 
opposed to the fourth Gospel, although it 1s found in earlier 
writings, exhibiting a less developed form of the Logos doctrine , 
for the Epistle to the Hebrews, m 1, has ‘Consider the Apostle 
and High Pnest of our confession, Jesus,” etc (κατανοήσατε τὸν 
ἀπόστολον καὶ ἀρχιερέα τῆς ὁμολογίας ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦν) We are, 
m fact, constantly directed by the remarks of Justin to othe 


τ Dial 62, 84, 100, etc 5 76, 61, 100,125, 129,etc 3 Jb, 85, 138, etc 
4 Apol,1 63, Dial 34, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 127, cf Afol,1 6 

5 Apol,1 63 ® 16,1 63 

7 Cf Deal 56-60, 127, 128 8 Apol,1 12, etc 
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sources of the Logos doctrine, and never to the fourth Gospel, 
with which his tone and terminology do not agree Everywhere 
in the witings of Philo we meet with the Logos as Angel He 
speaks “οἵ the Angel Woid of God” in a sentence already 
quoted,’ and elsewhere in a passage, one of many otheis, upon 
which the lines of Justin which we age now considering (as well 
as several similar passages)? are in all piobability moulded 
Philo calls upon men to “strive earnestly to be fashioned 
according to God’s first-begotten Word, the eldest Angel, who 1s 
»the Archangel bearmg many names, for he 1s called the Begin- 
ning (ἀρχή), and Name of God, and Logos, and the Man 
according to his image, and the Seer of Israel ”3_ Elsewhere, in a 
1emarkable passage, he says “To his Archangel and eldest 
Word, the Fathe1, who created the univeise, gave the supreme 
gift that having stood on the confine he may separate the 
cieature from the Creator The same 15 an intercessor on behalf 
of the ever-wasting mortal to the immortal, he is also the 
ambassador of the Ruler to his subjects And he rejoices in the 
gift, and the majesty of it he describes, saying ‘And I stood in 
the midst between the Lord and you’ (Numbers vi 48), being 
neither unbegotten hike God, nor begotten like you, but between 
the. two extremes,” etc+ We have been tempted to give more of 
this passage than 1s necessary for our immediate pu1pose, because 
it affords the reader another glimpse of Philo’s doctrine of the 
Logos, and generally illustrates 1ts position in connection with the 
Christian doctrine 

The last of Justin’s names which we shall here notice 1s the 


* Philo, De Somzzzs,1,§ 41, Mang,1 656 Seep 456f 

® For instance, in the quotations at p 456 f from Dra/ 61, and also that 
from Deal 62, in which the Logos 15 also called the Beginning (apx7) Both 
Philo and Justin, no doubt, had in mind Prov vim 22 In Dza/ 100, for 
example, there 1s a passage, part of which we have quoted, which 1eads as 
follows ‘‘ For in one form or another he 1s spoken of in the writings of the 
prophets as Wisdom, and the Day, and the East, and a Sword, and a Stone, 
and a Rod, and Jacob, and Israel,” εἰς Now, in the wntings of Philo these 
passages in the Old Testament are discussed and applied to the Logos, and 
to one in particula: we may refer as an illustration Philo says ‘“‘I have also 
heard of a certain associate of Moses having pronounced the following saying 
‘Behold a man whose name 1s the East’ (Zech vi 12) A most novel 
designation if you consider it to be spoken regarding one composed of body 
and soul, but if regarding that incoipoieal Being who does not differ from the 
divine image, you will agree that the name of the East 1s perfectly appropiate 
to him For indeed the Father of the Universe caused this eldest son 
(πρεσβύτατον υἱὸν) to rise (ἀνέτειλε), whom elsewhere he names his first- 
begotten (apwréyovor),” etc (De Confus Ling ,§ 14) Can it be doubted 
that Justin follows Philo m such exegesis? 

3 De Confus Ling, ὃ 28, Mang ,1 427, cf De Migiat Abrahamz, § 31, 
Mang ,1 463 

4 Quis 767) 411 div Heres , ὃ 42, Mang ,1 gor ἢ 


~ 
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Logos as “Man” as well as God In another place Justin 
explains that he is sometimes called a Man and human being, « 
because he appeais 1n these forms as the Father wills? But here 
confining ourselves merely to the concrete idea, we find a striking 
representation of itini Tim un 5 “For there 1s one God and 
one mediator between God and man, the Man Chnist Jesus” 
(ets yap θεός, ets καὶ μεσίτης θεοῦ καὶ ανθρώπων, ἄνθρωπος Χριστὸς 
᾿Ιησοῦς), and againin Rom v 15 “ by the grace of the one 
man Jesus Christ” (rod ἑνὸς ἀνθρώπου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ), as well as 
elsewhere? We have already seen in the passage quoted 
above from De Confus Ling, ὃ 28, that Philo mentions, among 
the many names of the Logos, that of “ the man accoiding to (God’s) 
image” (ὁ κατ᾽ εἰκόνα ἄνθρωπος,3 οἱ “the typical man”) If 
we pass to the application of the Logos doctrine to Jesus, we 
have the strongest reason ἴοι inferring Justin’s total independence 
of the fourth Gospel We have frequently pointed out that the title 
of Logos 1s given to Jesus in New Testament writings earhier 
than the fouith Gospel We have remarked that, although the 
passages are imnumetable mm which Justin speaks of the 
Woid having become man througl® the Vugin, he never: 
makes use of the peculiar expression of the fourth Gospel, 
“the Word became flesh” (ὁ Aédyos σὰρξ ἐγένετο) On the 
few occasions on which he speaks of the Word having 
been made flesh, he uses the term σαρκοποιηθείς 4 In one 
istance he has σάρκα ἔχειν,5 and, speaking of the Eucharist, 
Justin once explains that it 15 the memory of Christ’s having 
made himself Jody, σωματοποιήσασθαι 6 Justin’s most common 
phrase, howeve: and he repeats it mm numberless mstances 

is that the Logos submitted to be born, and become man 
(γεννηθῆναι ἄνθρωπον γενόμενον ὑπέμεινεν), by a Virgin, or he uses 
variously the expressions ἄνθρωπος γέγονε, ὄνθρωπος γενόμενος, 
γενέσθαι ἄνθρωπον7 In several places he speaks of him as the 
first production οἱ offspring (γέννημα) of God before all created 
beings, as, for imstance ‘“‘ The Logos who 15 the first offspring of 
God” (6 ἐστι πρῶτον γέννημα τοῦ θεοῦ) 8 and again, “ and that this 
offspring was begotten of the Father absolutely before all creatures 
the Word was declaring” (aati ὅτι γεγεννῆσθαι ὑπὸ τοῦ πατρὸς 
τοῦτο τὸ γέννημα πρὸ πάντων ἁπλῶς τῶν κτισμάτων ὁ λόγος ἐδήλου) 9 


* Dial 128 See the quotation p 456 f * Phil,u δ, 1 Cor wv 47 

3 Elsewhere Philo says that the Word was the archetyp2l model after which 
man and the human mind were formed De isecrat, ὃ 8. Mang ,1 436, 
De Mund: Oprficro, ὃ 6, Mang ,1 6 

4 Apol ,1 66 (twice), Dza/ 45, 100 5 Dial 48 6 fb, 70 

7 Apol,.\ 5, 23,63, Afo/,u 6,13, Dral 34, 45, 48, 57, 63, 75, 84; 85, 
105, 113, 125, 127, etc 

8 Apol ,1 21 9 Dial 129, cf 62 
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We ned nas san ontere oof the ospressions “first-born” 
leh wereresd “Fr tbe rotten (spre, otos), so Constantly applicd 
tothe Paya dy Titman aeroment with Philo nor to “only 
bogota Crareseras) ditccdsy derived: from Ps ssi 20 (Ps vs 
τὸ wert 
Toner be opponent fo everyone wha senously csamines the 
amMacet that Tustin terminate sas uicked|sy diferent: from, and 
ΝΟΣ κε πο oppo cd ta. that of the fourth Gospel, and in 
father the preutentes of the Gospel are not found in Justin's 
wots etal Oy τι atten hand, his dartune af the Logos 1s 
peek thetoof Piste, ἀπὸ οὐ sates dons imitecedent τὸ the 
foyrth Gespcl ond thes ean he ne doubt, we think, dhitat was 
dorive dd frou yea 
δ Δ noe pre ccd ta ccomider other passives adduced: by 
Daecheadartte ΚΤ σα that Τὰν mide usc of the 
teint Ga pod Pe yf Pere are not ἔπ ἢ μι some passages 
afothe Tohonnine Gaspel to which passtres nm Justine cane be 
τι Inoache Jie sa, ch SB he vate. ef John the Baptist 
‘Tae peop αὶ πεν that he oo ctie Christ, bathe ened to than 
εἰ σὰ ποῖ the Christ bat the var oof or proadier This as con 
πὰ κα sath fone oa sound 2. for no other Pvangclist: has 
reported the fir words an the Bapu ts reply Now, the passage 
mo dup, wath ate cantest ας ας os follows bor John sit by 
the Tordan (ealteguperan dee cat Jopodian) and preached the 
Pepto oof repentapec, wecomms only or doathern gardhk and 
rument ofesameds hoary and αν nothing but locust and wald 
hones, Men θαι ἃ Ceraddp Paso) dim to be the Chrst, 
Wherdfor de πὴ} Ὁ ἀπε αἰ ta them Δ 1 ἀπὲ notthe Chorist, but 
ine vote aban erin bor hs hillbeome (afc who ts strona r 
than dy, who chee, Tam not meet (ato) to bear 4 The 


SN πον ει queted an which Tastin neproiches the Jews for 
prosdan, nygunes ard une trate concern) the only blameless ind 
niyhterst§ Paynt oath, Ged τὰ τὼ. (707 17}. ind this os cliancd as an 
coho of the Gapel, cf Jelins oO, san da, an ga, cte Now, here apm we 
λοι Philo the cblarite tepre entation af the Togas as the sun and Light 
ofthe world, 5, δ ποτ ποι, in rdonp pus ape inthe trestse 2. στον 
κα {, Maney: 6398, of which we can only pave the shyhtest: quotation 
Bila ἀρὰς that Mocs onky spedbs of the sun by svimbols, and Uhl itis css 
tu prove this, “cance in the fist plice God as Tight ΚΤ ΟΣ the Tord as my 
Tight andoams σαν tas αν] ἢ hymns, and notonky Tight, but archetype 
of overs other hght--niy, culher more ancient and more perfect than urchety pe, 
having the Loos for in coumplar bor mdccd the examplar was his most 
purfect Loto. baht’ ate (Qe Son nus, 3, 413, Mang ,1 632) 0 And again 
“But recording to the third me unng he calls the diving Word the sun,” and 
proce ds to show how by thi sun all wickedness 1 brought to hght, and the 
sins done secretly and an durhness we made manifest (2 Sevaies, 1, ἃ 15, 
Many ,1 634, ef 14, 19) 
“Wf the Cohort ad Grocos ie assigned to Justin, it directly refers to Philo’s 
works, © os ‘ Wann -ouden, tos wy, yp 73 4 Dial 88 
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only ground upon which this passage can be compared with 
the fourth Gospel 1s the reply “Tam not the Christ” (οὐκ εἰμὲ 6, 
Χριστός), Which in John 1 20 reads Gre ἐγὼ οὐκ εἰμὶ ὁ 
Χριστός, and it 1s perfectly clear that, if the direct negation 
occured in any other Gospel, the difference of the whole passage 
in the Dra/ogue would prqgvent even an apologist fiom advancing 
any claim to its dependence on that Gospel In order to appre- 
ciate the nature of the two passages, τῷ may be well to collect the 
nearest parallels in the Gospels, and compare them with Justin’s 


nanative 


Jusiis, Diar $$ 


Men (οἱ ἄν θρωποι) supposed hind to 
he the Christ 


d 
ΤΟῊΝ 1 19-27 
το And this as the testimony οὗ 


John when the Jews sent priests ind 
Levites from Jerustcm to wh him 
Who art thou ὃ 

2y And they were sent bv the 
Phaunsces 

20 And he confessed, and denied 
not ind confessed ἀπ To am not 
the Christ (ὅτε εγὼ ota cent o Χριστός) 
; 2% And they asked agun Who, 
| then? Art thou, ἶνας 9 εἰς 
i 
t 


wheicfore he ericd to them = To im not 
the Christ (ova εἰμὶ ὁ Aprords), 


22 Who it thou ? ete 

23 He sud Tam the sore of 
one crying inthe desert Make straght 
the way of the Lord, a sud the 
prophet Iuth 
Why baptisest thou? cte 

26 John inswered them, saving 1 
baptise with water, but in the midst 
of vou stindcth one whom ye know 


not 
For he shall come (ye) who 1s 27 


suonger thin I (0 ἰσχυρότερός pov), 
whose shoes Fam not meet (taards) to 
be ἢ 


but the voice of one erving 


a 
25 


Who cometh after me (ὁ οπισὼ 
μου epydueros), Who 1s hecome before 
me (ὃς ἔμτροσθέν uov ηέγοι εν») 3 the 
thong of whose shoes I am not worth 
(ἄξιος) to unloase 


The introductory description of John’s diess and habits 1s quite 
contrary to the fourth Gospel, but corresponds to some extent with 
Matt m 4 Its difficult to conceive two accounts more tunda- 
mentally different, and the disctepancy becomes more apparent 
when we considei the scene and actors m the episode — In Justi, 


* Matt me rraeids ‘but he that cometh vfter me is stronge: than I, 
whose shoes I am not worthy to beu ’ (ο δὲ oricw μοι; cpxdueros ἰσχυρότερός 
kov ἐστί; οὗ ova elut cards τὰ ὑποδηματα βαστάσαι) The contert is quite 
difitrent Luke m 16 more closely resembles the version of the fomth 
Gospel im this prt with the context of the first Sy noptic 

* The second καὶ ὡμολόγησεν 15 omitted by the Cod Siz 


3 The Cod Srraituis, as well as most other mportant MSS , omits this 
phrase 
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it 1s evident that the hearers of John had received the impression 
that he was the Christ, and the Baptist, becoming aware of it, 
voluntarily disabused their minds of this idea In the fourth 
Gospel the words of John are extracted from him (“he confessed 
and dented not ”) by emissaries sent by the Pharisees of Jerusalem 
specially to question him on the subjgct The account of Justin 
betrays no knowledge of any such inte1rogation The utter differ- 
ence 15 brought to a climax by the concluding statement of the 
fourth Gospel 


JUSTIN | Joun1 28 


For John sat by the Jordan and These things were done in Bethany 
preached the Baptism of repentance, | beyond the river Jordan, where John 
wearing, etc was baptising 


In fact, the scene 1n the two nantatives 1s as little the same as their 
details One can scarcely avoid the conclusion, in reading the 
fourth Gospel, that 1t quotes some other account and does not pre- 
tend to report the scene direct Forinstance,1 15 ‘“‘ John beareth 
witness of him, and cried, saying, ‘This was he of whom 7 said 
He that cometh after me 1s become before me, because he was 
before me,’” etc V τὸ “And this 1s the testimony of John, 
when the Jews sent priests and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him, 
Wko art thou? and he confessed and demied not, and confessed 
that Iam not the Christ,” ete Now, as usual, the Gospel which 
Justin uses more nearly approximates to our first Synoptic than 
the other Gospels, although it differs in very important points 
from that also , still, taken in connection with the third Synoptic 
and Acts xm 25, this indicates the great probability of the exist- 
ence of other writings combining the particulars as they occur in 
Justin Luke 15 reads ‘‘ And as the people were in expecta- 
tion, and all mused in their hearts concerning John whether he 


, were the Christ, 16 John answered, saying to them all I indeed 


baptise you with water, but he that 15 stionger than I cometh, the 
latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose he shall 
baptise you with the Holy Spirit and with fire,” etc 

Whilst with the sole exception of the simple statement of 
the Baptist that he was not the Christ, which in all the accounts 
is clearly involved in the rest of the reply, there 1s no analogy 
between the parallel in the fourth Gospel and the passage 
in Justin, many important circumstances render it certain that 
Justin did not derive his nairative from that source We have 
already' fully discussed the peculiarities of Justin’s account of the 
Baptist, and in the context to the very passage before us there are 
details quite foreign to our Gospels which show that Justin made 
use of another and different work When Jesus stepped into the 


ΤΡ i99f 
2H 
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water to be baptised a fire was kindled in the Jordan, and the 
voice from heaven makes use of words not found in our Gospels , 
but both the incident and the words are known to have been con- 
tained in the Gospel according to the Hebrews and other works 
Justin likewise states, in immediate continuation of the passage 
before us, that Jesus was consideied the son of Joseph the 
carpenter, and himself was a carpenter and accustomed to make 
ploughs and yokes? The Evangelical work of which Justin made 
use was obviously different from our Gospels, therefore, and the 
evident conclusion to which any impartial mind must arrive 
1s, that there 1s not the slightest ground for affirming that‘ 
Justin quoted the passage before us from the fomth Gospel, from 
which he so fundamentally differs, but every reason, on the con- 
trary, to beheve that he deuived it from a Gospel different from 
ours 

The neat argument advanced by Tischendorf 1s, that on two 
occasions he speaks of the restoration of sight to persons born 
blind,? the only instance of which in our Gospels 1s that recorded, 
Johnix, τ The references in Justin are very vague and general 
In the first place he is speaking of the analogies in the hfe of 
Jesus with events believed in connection with mythological ‘ 
deities, and he says that he would appear to relate acts very 
similar to those attributed to Aésculapms when he says that Jesus 
‘healed the lame and paralytic, and the maimed from birth 
(ἐκ γενετῆς πονηρούς), and raised the dead”3 In the Dralogue, 
again referring to Atsculapius, he says that Christ “healed 
those who were from birth and according to the flesh blind (τοὺς 
ἐκ γενετῆς καὶ κατὰ τὴν σάρκα πηροὺς), and deaf, and lame” In 
the fourth Gospel the born-blind 1s described as (ix 1) ὄνθρωπος 
τυφλὸς ἐκ γενετῆς Thereisa variation, it will be observed, in the 
term employed by Justin, and that such a remark should be 
seized upon as an argument for the use of the fourth Gospele 
serves to show the poverty of the evidence for the existence of 
that work Without seeking any further, we might at once reply 
that such general references as those of Justin might well be referred 
to the common tradition of the Church, which ceitainly ascribed 
all kinds of marvellous cures and miracles to Jesus It 15, more- 
over, unreasonable to suppose that the only Gospel im which the 
cure of one born blind was narrated was that which 1s the fourth 
in our Canon Such a miracle may have formed part of a dozen 
similar collections eatant at the time of Justin, and in no case 
could such an allusion be recognised as evidence of the use of the 


τ Dial 88 
* Apol,1 22, Dial 69 On the second occasion Justin seems to apply the 
from their birth” not only to the blind, but to the lame and deaf 
3 Apol ,1 22 4 Dial 69 
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fourth Gospel But in the Dzalogue, along with this remark, 
, Justin couples the statement, that although the people saw such 
cures “‘they asserted them to be magical illusion, for they 
also ventured to call him a magician and deceiver of the people ”* 
This 1s not found in our Gospels, but traces of the sume tradition 
are met with elsewhere, as we have alrgady mentioned ,? and it 1s 
probable that Justin either found all these particulars in the 
Gospel of which he made use, or that he 1efers to traditions familar 
to the early Christians 

Tischendorf’s next point 1s that Justin quotes the words of 
*Zechariah x1 10, with the same variation from the text of the 
Septuagint as John AIA 37 ἐξ They shall look on him whom they 
pierced Ἢ (ὄψονται εἰς ὃν εξεκέντησαν3 instead of ἐπιβλέψοντοι 
πρὸς μὲ, ἀνθ᾽ ὧν κατωρχήσαντο), arising out of an emendation 
of the translation of the Hebrew onginal ‘Tuischendorf says 
“ Nothing can be more opposed to probability than the suppo- 
sition that John and Justin have here, independently of each other, 
followed a translation of the Hebrew text which elsewhere has 
remained unknown to us”# The fact 1s, however, that the trans- 
lation which has been followed 1s not elsewhere unknown We 
meet with the same variation, much earlier, in the only book of 
the New Testament which Justin mentions, and with which, 
therefore, he was beyond any doubt well acquainted Rev 1 7 
“Behold he cometh with clouds, and every eye shall see him 
(ὄψεται αὐτόν), and they which pierced (ἐξεκέντησαν) him, and 
all the tribes of the earth shall bewail him Yea, Amen” This 
15 a direct reference to the passage in Zech xu τὸ It will be 
remembered that the quotation in the Gospel, ‘They shall look 
upon him whom they pierced,” 1s made solely in reference to the 
thrust of the lance m the side of Jesus, while that of the Apoca- 
lypse 1s a connection of the prophecy with the second coming of 
»Christ, which, except in a spiritual sense, is opposed to the 
fourth Gospel Justin upon each occasion quotes the whole 
passage also in reference to the second coming of Christ as the 
Apocalypse does, and this alone settles the point so far as these two 
sources are concerned If Justin derived his variation from either 
of the canonical works, therefore, we should be bound to conclude 
that 1t must have been from the Apocalypse The correction of 


x φαντασίαν μαγικὴν γίνεσθαι ἔλεγον Kal yap μάγον εἶναι αὐτὸν ἐτόλμων 


λέγειν καὶ λασπλάνον Dial 69 

2 P 204f 

8 Justin has, Apol 1 52, ὄψονται εἰς ὃν ᾿ξεκέντησαν Deal 14, καὶ ὄψεται ὁ 
λαὸς ὑμῶν καὶ γνωριεῖ εἰς ὃν ἐξεκέντησαν, and, Dzal 32, speaking of the two 
comings of Christ , the fist, in which he was pierced (ἐξεκεντήθη), “ἐ ΔηΩῖ the 
second in which ye shall know whom ye have pierced”, δευτεραν δὲ ore 
επιγνώσεσθε εἰς ὃν ἐξεκεντήσατε 

+ Wann wurden, ut s w,p 34 
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the Septuagint version, which has thus been traced back as far as 
AD 68, when the Apocalypse was composed, was noticed by 
Jerome in his Commentary on the text 7 and Aquila, a con- 
temporary of Irenzeus, and later Symmachus and Theodotion, as 
well as others, similarly adopted ἐξεκέντησαν Ten important 
MSS , of the Septuagint, at least, have the reading of Justin and 
of the Apocalypse, and these MSS likewise frequently agree with 
the other peculiarities of Justin’s text In all probability, as 
Credner, who long ago pointed out all these circumstances, con- 
jectured, an emendation of the rendering of the LXX had early, 
been made, partly in Chustian interest and partly for the cnitical 
improvement of the text,? and this amended version was used by 
Justin and earher Chnstian writers Ewald3 and some others sug- 
gest that probably ἐκκεντεῖν originally stood in the Septuagint 
text Every consideration 1s opposed to the dependence of Justin 
upon the fourth Gospel for the \ariation 

The next and last point advanced by Tischendorf 15 a passage 
in Ago/,1 61, which 15 compared with John m 3-5, and in order 
to show the exact character of the two passages we shall place 
them in parallel columns ; 


JusTIN, APOL ,1 61 
For the Christ also said 


Unless ye be born again (ἀναγεννὴ 
Gyre) ye shall not enter mto the hing- 
dom of hewen 

Now that it 15 impossible for those 
who hav eonce been born to σο(ἐμβῆναι) 
into the matrices of the parents? (εις τὰς 
μήτρας τῶν τεκουσῶν) 15 evident to all 


Καὶ γὰρ ο Χριστος εἶπεν “Av μὴ 


JOHN Ill 3-5 


3 Jesus answered and said ‘unto 
him Verily, verily, I say unto thee 
Except a man be born from above 
(γεννηθῆ ἄνωθεν) he cannot see the 
lungdom of God 

4 Nicodemussaith unto him How 
cana man be bor when he 1s old? 
Can he enter (εισελθεῖν) 1 second time 
into his mother’s womb (ets τῆν κοιλιαν 
τῆς μήῆτρος αὐτοῦ) and be born? 

5 Jesus answered Vertly, verily, 
I say unto thee Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter imto5 the kingdom of 
God 5 

3 ᾿Απελρίθη ᾿Ιησοῦς καὶ εἶπεν αὐτῷ 
᾿Αμὴν ἀμὴν λέγω σοι, ἐὰν μή Tes 


τ Quod 16: (1 Regge un 18) 6)7076 antes pretationss aecrdit, etiam hu factum 


defi ehendrmus 
confiaerunt accipitity 


Sz enim legatus Dacaru, ἐξεκέντησαν, 1 € , compunxes unt sive 
sin autem contiario ordine, literzs commutatis Racadu, 


ὠρχήσαντο, 16, saltaverunt entelligiti ct ob semilitudinem hhterarum error 


est natts ” 


* Credner, Bertrage, u, p 293 f 


p 281 


Cf Sanday, Gospels ει Sec Cent, 


3 Comm in Apoc Joh , 1829, p 93,anm 1, cf Dre Joh Schizften, 1862, 
p I12,anm 1, Luche, Offend foh,u,p 446f 


4 Τεκοῦσα, a mother, instead of μή 1p 
*“he cannot see 
6 The Cod Sinaztzcis has been altered here to 


5 The Cod Sinazticus reads 


3 


“€ of heaven 7 
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Justin, APOL,1 61 JOUN ΠῚ 3~5 


» ἀναγεννηθῆτε, ob μὴ εἰσέλθητε els τὴν | γὙεννηθηὴ ἄνωθεν, ov δύναται ἰδεῖν τὴν 
βασιλείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν ‘Ort δὲ καὶ | βασιλείαν τοῦ θεοῦ 

4 λέγει πρὸς αὐτὸν o Νικόδημος 

ἀδύνατον εἰς τὰς μήτρας τῶν τεκουσῶν | Πῶς δύναται ἄνθρωπος γεννηθῆναι γέρων 

τοὺς ἅπαξ γεννωμένους ἐμβῆναι, φανερὸν | Gv, μὴ δύναται εἰς τὴν κοιλίαν τῆς 

πᾶσίν ἐστι μητρὸς; αὐτοῦ δεύτερον εἰσελθεῖν καὶ 
γεννηθῆναι, 

5 ᾿Ἀπεκρίθη᾽ Ἰησοῦς ᾿Αμὴν ἀμὴν λέγω 
σοι, ἐὰν μή τις γὙεννηθ΄ ἐξ υδατος καὶ 
πνεύματος, οὐ δύναται εἰσελθεῖν εἰς 

, τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ θεοῦ 3 


This is the most important passage by which apologists endea- 
vour to establish the use of the fourth Gospel by Justin, and it 1s 
that upon which the whole claim may be said to rest We shall 
be able to appreciate the natme of the case by the weakness 
of its strongest evidence The first pomt which must have 
struck any attentive reader is the singular difference of the 
language of Justin, and the absence of the characteristic pecu- 
harities of the Johannine Gospel The double “venly, verily,” 

, Which occurs twice even in these three verses, and constantly 
throughout the Gospel,3 1s absent in Justin , and apart from the 
total difference of the form in which the whole passage is given 
(the episode of Nicodemus being entirely ignored), and omitting 
minor differences, the following linguistic variations occu1 

Justin has 


ἂν μὴ ἀναγεννηθῆτε instead of ἐὰν μή τις γεννηθῆ ἄνωθεν 


οὐ μὴ εἰσέλθητε εἰς 35 ov δύναται ἰδεῖν! 
βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν 55 βασιλεία τοῦ θεου 
ἀδύνατον ἐν μὴ δύναται 
τὰς μήτρας ys τὴν κοιλίαν 
τῶν τεκουσῶν 3 τῆς μητρὸς αὐτοῦ 
ἐμβῆναι = εἰσελθεῖν 
᾽ τοὺς ἀπαξ γεννωμένους ΞΕ ἄνθρωπος γεννηθῆναι “γέρων ὧν 


It is almost impossible to imagine a more complete differ- 
ence, both in form and language, and it seems to us that there 
does not exist a single linguistic trace by which the passage 
in Justin can be connected with the fourth Gospel The fact that 
Justin knows nothing of the expression γεννηθῇ ἄνωθεν (“born from 
above”), upon which the whole statement in the fourth Gospel 


* The Cod Sznartecus reads ἰδεῖν for εἰσελθεῖν els here 

* The Cod Siz has τῶν οὐρανῶν, but τοῦ θεοῦ 1s substituted by a later hand 
The former reading 1s only supported by a very few obscure and unimportant 
codices The Codzces Alex (A) and Vatic (B), as well as all the most ancient 
MSS , read τοῦ θεοῦ 

3° Cf1 51, πὶ II, Vv 19, 24, 25, vi 26, 32, 47, 53, ΝῊ] 34, 51, 58, καὶ 
1,7, Xl 24, xm 16, 20, 21, 38, ΧΙ 12, avi 20, 23, 1 18, etc 

‘ It 1s very forced to jump to the end of the fifth verse to get εἰσελθεῖν els, and 
even in that case the Cod Sznarticus 1erds rgain, precisely as τὴ the third, ἰδεῖν 
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tuins, but uses a totally different word, ἀναγεννηθῆτε (born again), 
is Of great significance Tischendorf wishes to translate ἄνωθεν 
“anew” (o1 again), as the version of Luther and the autho- 
rised Inglish translation read, and thus render the dvayev- 
νηθῆναι of Justin a fair equivalent foi it, but even this would 
not alte: the fact that so littte does Justin quote the fourth Gospel 
that he has not even the test word of the passage The word 
ἄνωθεν, however, certainly cannot here be taken to signify any- 
thing but “from above”! from God, from heaven and this 1s 
not only its natural meaning, but the term 1s several times used in 
other parts of the fourth Gospel, always with this same sense,? 
and there is nothing which warrants a different interpretation 
here On the contrary, the same signification 1s manifestly indi- 
cated by the context, and forms the point of the whole lesson 
“Eacept a man be born of water and of Sfz7773 he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God 6 That which hath been born of the 
flesh 1s flesh, and that which hath been born of the Spint 1s Spint 
7 Marvel not that I said unto thee ye must be born from 
above” (γεννηθῆναι ἄνωθεν) The explanation of ἄνωθεν 15 
given in verse 6 The birth “of the Spimt” is the birth “from 
above,” which 1s essential to entrance into the kingdom of God 4 
The sense of the passage in Justin 15 different and much more 
simple He 1s speaking of regeneration through baptism, and the 
mannei in which converts are consecrated to God when they 816 
made new (καινοποιηθέντες) through Christ After they are taught 
to fast and pray for the remission of their sins, he says “They are 
then taken by us where there 15 water, that they may be re- 
generated (‘born again,’ ἀναγεννῶνται), by the same manner of 
regeneration (‘being born again,’ ἀναγεννήσεως) by which we also 
were 1egenerated (‘born again,’ ἀναγεννήθημεν) For in the name 
of the Father of the Universe the Lord God, and of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spint, they then make the washing 
with the water For the Christ also said, ‘Unless ye be born again 
(ἀναγεννηθῆτε), ye shall not enter into the kmgdom of heaven’ 


τ Credner, Beetiage,1, p 253, Davidson, Zutiod N 7 ,u,p 375, Hil- 
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Now that it 1s mpossible ἴοι those who have once been born to 
go into the matrices of the parents is evident to all” And then 
he quotes Isatah 1 16-20, “Wash you, make you clean,” etc, 
and proceeds ‘And iegaiding this (Baptism) we have been 
taught this reason Since at our fist birth we were born without 
our knowledge, and perforce, etc, and, biought up in evil habits 
and wicked ways, therefore mn order that we should not continue 
children of necessity and ignorance, but become children of 
election and hnowledge, and obtain in the water remission of sins 
which we had previously committed, the name of the Father of 
the Universe and Lord God 1s pronounced over hiin who desires 
to be born again (ἀναγεννηθῆναι), and has repented of his 
sins,” etc™ It 1s clear that, whereas Justin speaks simply of 
regeneration by baptism, the fourth Gospel indicates ἃ later 
development of the doctrine by spiritualising the idea, and 
1equiring not only regeneration through the water (“‘ Except a man 
be born of water”), but that a man should be born from above 
(“and of the Spirit”), not merely ἀναγεννηθῆναι, but ἄνωθεν 
γεννηθῆναι The word used by Justin 1s that which was 
commonly employed in the Church for regeneration, and other 
instances of τὶ occur in the New Testament ? 

The idea of regeneration, or being born again, as essential to 
conversion, was quite familiar to the Jews themselves, and Light- 
foot gives instances of this from Talmudic writings “If any one 
become a proselyte he is like a child ‘new boin’ The Gentile 
that 1s made a proselyte and the servant that 1s made free he 1s 
like a child new born”3 This 1s, of couse, based upon the 
behef in special privileges granted to the Jews, and the Gentile 
convert admitted to a share in the benefits of the Messiah became 
a Jew by spiritual new birth Justin, in giving the words of Jesus, 
clearly professed to make an exact quotation+ ‘“‘ Fo. Christ also 
said Unless ye be born again,” etc It must be remembered, 
however, that Justin is addressing the Roman emperois, who 
would not understand the expression that 1t was necessary to be 
“born again” in order to enter the kingdom of heaven He 
therefore explains that he does not mean a physical new birth by 
men already born, and this explanation may be regarded as 
natural, under the circumstances, and independent of any written 
source In any case, the stuking difference of his language 
from that of the fourth Gospel at least forbids the inference 
that τὸ must necessarily have been derived from that Gospel 
To argue otherwise would be to assume that sayings of 
Jesus which are maintained to be historical were not recorded in 


* Apol ,1 61 2 Cf 1 Peter: 3, 28 
3 Lightfoot, Worls, xu, p 255 f 4 Bretschneider, Pi obabzha, p 193 
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more than four Gospels, and indeed in this instance were limited 
to one This is not only in itself inadmissible, but historically 
untrue,? and a moment of consideration must convince every 
impartial mind that 1t cannot legitimately be asserted that an 
express quotation of a supposed historical saying must have been 
taken from a parallel in one of our Gospels, from which 1t differs 
so matenally in language and circumstance, simply because that 
Gospel happens to be the only one now surviving which contains 
particulars somewhat similar The express quotation funda- 
mentally differs from the fourth Gospel, and the natural explanation 
of Justin which follows 15 not a quotation at all, and likewise ‘ 
fundamentally differs from the Johannine parallel Justin not 
only ignores the peculiar episode in the fourth Gospel in which 
the passage occurs, but neither here nor anywhere throughout his 
writings makes any mention of Nicodemus The accident of 
survival 15 almost the only justification of the affirmation that the 
fourth Gospel 15 the source of Justin’s quotation On the other 
hand, we have many strong indications of another source In 
our first Synoptic (xvi 3) we find traces of another version of 
the saying of Jesus, much more nearly corresponding with the 
quotation of Justin “And he said, verily I say unto you Except 
ye be turned and become as the little children ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven”? The last phrase of this saying 
is literally the same as the quotation of Justin, and gives his 
expression, “kingdom of heaven,” so characteristic of his Gospel, 
and so foreign to the Johannine We meet with a similar quota- 
tion in connection with baptism, still more closely agreeing with 
Justin, in the Clementine FHomihes,x1 26 “Verily I say unto 
you Except ye be born again (ὀναγεννηθῆτε) by living water in 
the name of Father, Son, and Holy Spint, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven”3 Here, again, we have both the 
ἀναγεννηθῆτε and the βυσιλείαυ τῶν οὐἠρυνῶν, as well as the 
reference only to water in the baptism, and this 1s strong confirma- 
tion of the existence of a version of the passage, different from 
the Johannine, from which Justin quotes As both the author of 
the Clementines and Justin probably made use of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, some most competent critics have, with 
reason, adopted the conclusion that the passage we are discussing 


* Cf Luhei 1 ‘ 
? pal εἶπεν, ᾿Αμὴν λέγω υμῖν, ἐὰν μὴ στραφῆτε tai γένησθε ws τὰ παιδία, ob μη 
εἰσέλθητε εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν Matt xvm 3 

3 Hom, χι 26, cf Recogn,vi 9 ‘Amen dico vobis, nest gus denuo 
venatus fuer ex aga, non entrowbed mm regna celorum” Cf Clem Hom 
Leprtome, 8 18 In this much later compilation the passage, altered and 
manipulated, 1s of no interest Ubhlhorn, Dze Homzlen τε Recogn , 1854, p 
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was piobably derived fiom that Gospel , at any rate, τὸ cannot be 
, maintained as a quotation from our fourth Gospel, and 1t 1s, there- 
fore, of no value as evidence even for its existence Were it 
successfully traced to that work, however, the passage would throw 
no hght on the authorship and character of the fourth Gospel 
If we turn for a moment from this last of the points of evidence 
adduced by Tischendoif for the use of the fourth Gospel by 
Justin, to consider how far the circumstances of the history of 
Jesus narrated by Justin bear upon this’ quotation, we have a 
striking confirmation of the results we have otherwise attained 
"Not only 1s there a total absence from his writings of the pecuhar 
terminology and characteristic expressions of the ἴοι ἢ Gospel, 
but there 1s no allusion made to any of the occuirences 
exclusively narrated by that Gospel, although many of these, and 
many parts of the Johannine discourses of Jesus, would have been 
peculiarly suitable for his purpose We have already pointed out 
the remarkable absence of any use of the eapressions by which 
the Logos doctrine 15 stated in the prologue We may now 
add that Justin makes no reference to any of the special 
, miracles of the fourth Gospel He 1s apparently quite ignorant 
even of the raising of Lazarus On the other hand, he gives repre- 
sentations of the birth, life, and death of Jesus, which are ignored 
by the Johannine Gospel, and aie opposed to its whole con- 
ception of Jesus as the Logos, and when he refers to circum- 
stances which are also narrated in that Gospel, his account 1s 
different from that which it gives Justin perpetually speaks of 
the birth of Jesus by the Virgin of the race of David and the 
Patriarchs his Logos thus becomes man’ (not “ flesh” ἄνθρωπος, 
not σάρξ), he 1s boin m a cave in Bethlehem ,? he grows in 
stature and intellect by the use of ordinary means like other men , 
he 1s accounted the son of Joseph the carpenter and Mary he 
‘himself works as a carpenter, and makes ploughs and yokes 3 
When Jesus 1s baptised by John, a fire 15 kindled in Jordan, and 
Justin evidently knows nothing of John’s express declaration in 
the fourth Gospel, that Jesus 1s the Messiah, the Son of God +4 
Justin refers to the change of name of Simon in connection with 
his recognition of the Master as “ Christ the Son of God,”5 which 
1s narrated quite differently in the fourth Gospel (1 40-42), 
where such a declaration 15 put mto the mouth of Nathaniel 
(1 49), which Justin ignores Justin does not mention Nicodemus 
either in connection with the statement regarding the necessity of 
being “ born from above,” or with the entombment (x1. 39) He 
has the prayer and agony in the gaiden,® which the fourth Gospel 
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excludes, as well as the cries on the cross which that Gospel does not 
contain Then, according to Justin, the last supper takes place 
on the 14th Nisan,? whilst the fourth Gospel, ignorng the Pass- 
over and last supper, represents the last meal as eaten on the 13th 
Nisan (John vm 1f,cf .im 28) He likewise contradicts the 
fourth Gospel in limiting the work of Jesus to one year In fact, 
it 1s impossible for writings, so full of quotations of the words of 
Jesus and of allusions to the events of his hfe, more completely to 
ignore or vary from the fourth Gospel throughout and if it could 
be shown that Justin was acquainted with such a work, it would 
follow certainly that he did not consider it an .\postolical or 
authoritatise composition 

We may add that, as Justin so distinctly and directly refers to 
the Apostle John as the author of the Apocalypse,? there 1s con- 
firmation of the conclusion, otherwise arrived at, that he did not, 
and could not, know the Gospel and also ascribe it to him 
Finally, the descnption which Justin gives of the manner of teach- 
ing of Jesus excludes the idea that he knew the fourth Gospel 
‘Brief and concise were the sentences uttered by him for he was 


«. 


no Sophist but his word was the power of God’3 No one could , 


for ἃ moment assert that this description applies to the long and 
artificial discourses of the fourth Gospel, whilst, on the other hand. 
it eminently describes the style of teaching in the Synoptics with 
which the numerous Gospels 1n circulation amongst early Christians 
were, of course, more nearly allied 

The inevitable conclusion at which we must arrive 15 that, 
far from indicating any acquaintance with the fourth Gospel. the 
writings of Justin not only do not furnish the slightest evidence of 
its eustence, but offer presumptive testimony against its Aposto- 
lical origin 

Tischendorf only devotes a short note to Hegesippus,* and does 
not pretend to find in the fragments of his writings preserved to‘ 
us by Eusebius, or the details of his hfe which he has recorded, 
any evidence for our Gospels Apologists generally admit that 
this source, at least, 1s barren of all testimony for the fourth 
Gospel, but Dr Westcott cannot renounce so important a witness 
without an effort, and he therefore boldly says ‘When he 
(Hegesippus) speaks of ‘the door of Jesus’ in his account of the 
death of St James, there can be httle doubt that he alludes to the 
language of our Lord recorded by St John 5 The passage to 


τ “ And itis written that on the dav of the Passover vou seized Inm and 
hkewise during the Passover you crucified him (Deal τι cf Dra’ Τὸ, 
Matt ἀλλ 2, 17 f, 30, 57) 
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which Dr Westcott i1efeis, but which he does not quote, is as 
e follows “Certain, therefore, of the seven heretical parties 
amongst the people, aheady desculbed by me in the Memorrs, 
inquired of him, what was the door of Jesus , and he declared this 
(τοῦτον Jesus) to be the Saviom From which some believed 
that Jesus is the Chiist But the aforementioned heretics did not 
believe eithe: a resuriection, οἱ that he shall come to render to 
every one according to his works As many as believed, how- 
ever, did so through James” The iulers, fearing that the people 
»would cause a tumult from considering Jesus to be the Messiah 
(Χριστός), entreat James to persuade thein conceining Jesus, and 
prevent their being deceived by him, and in orde: that he may 
be heard by the multitude, they place James upon a wing of the 
temple, and οἷν to him “Ο, just man, whom we all are bound to 
beheve, masmuch as the people are led astray after Jesus, the 
crucified, declare plainly to us what 1s the door of Jesus”? To 
find in this a reference to the fourth Gospel requires a good deal 
of apologetic ingenuity It 1s perfectly clear that, as an allusion 
to John x 7, 9, “I am the door,” the question, “ What is the 
» door of Jesus?” 15 mere nonsense, and the reply of James totally 
urelevant Such a question in reference to the discourse in the 
fousth Gospel, moreover, in the mouths of the antagonistic Scribes 
and Pharisees, 1s quite conceivable, and it 1s unreasonable to 
suppose that it has any connection with 1t Various emendations 
of the text have been proposed to obviate the difficulty of the 
question, but none of these have been adopted, and it has now 
been generally accepted that θύρα 15 used in an idiomatic sense 
The word 1s very frequently employed in such a manner, or 
symbolically, in the New Testament,? and by the Fathers The 
Jews were well acquainted with a similar use of the word in the 
Old Testament, in some of the Messianic Psalms, as for instance 
Ps cxvi 19, 20 (cavu 19, 20, Sep*) 19, ‘Open to me the 
gates (πύλας) of nghteousness, entermmg into them, I will give 
praise to the Lord”, 20, “ This 1s the gate (ἡ πύλη) of the Lord, 
the nghteous shall enter into it 3 Quoting this passage, Clement 
of Alexandna remaiks ‘ But explaiming the saying of the prophet, 
Barnabas adds Many gates (πυλῶν) being open, that which is in 
righteousness 1s 1 Chiist, m which all those who enter are 
blessed "4 Grabe explains the passage of Hegesippus by a refer- 
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ence to the frequent allusions in Scripture to the two ways one 
of light, the other of daihness, the one leading to life, the other , 
to death , as well as the simile of two gates which 15 coupled with 
them, as in Matt vn 13f He, therefore, explains the question 
of the rulers, What 1s the door of Jesus?” as an inquiry into 
the judgment of James con¢erning him whether he was a teacher 
of truth or a deceiver of the people, whether behef in him was 
the way and gate of life and salvation, or of death and perdition ἢ 
He refers as an ilustration to the Epistle of Barnabas, ναὶ 
“There are two ways of teaching and of power one of light, the , 
other of darkness But there is a great difference between the 
two ways” The Epistle, under the symbol of the two ways, 
classifies the whole of the moral law? In the Clementine 
TTomihes, xv 17, there 15 a version of the saying, Matt vn 13 f, 
derived from another source, in which “way” 1s more decidedly 
even than in oui first Synoptic made the equivalent of “ gate” 
“Enter ye through the narrow and straitened way (ὁδός) through 
which we shall enter into life ” Eusebius himself, who has preserved 
the flagment, evidently understood τι distinctly in the same sense, 
and he gives its true meaning 1n another of his works, where he , 
paraphiases the question into an inquiry, as to the opinion which 
James held concerning Jesus (τίνα wept τοῦ Ἰησοῦ ἔχοι δόξαν) 3 
This view 1s supported by many learned men, and Routh has 
pointed out that Ernest: considered he would have been nght in 
making διδαχή, doctrine, teaching, the equivalent of θύρα, 
although he admits that Tusebius never uses it in his history 
m connection with Christian doctrine+ He might, however, 
have instanced this passage, in which it 1s clearly used in this 
sense, and so eaplained by Eusebius There 1s evidently 
no intention on the part of the Scribes and Pharisees to 
ridicule, in asking, “What 15 the door of Jesus?” but they 
desire James to declare plainly to the people the teaching‘ 
of Jesus, and his personal pretension To suppose that the 
rulers of the Jews set James upon a wing of the temple, in order 
that they might ask him a question, for the benefit of the 


* Spiel Pati ,w,p 254 : 

* In like manner the Clementine Homilres give a peculir version of Deut 
ἊΝ 15 ‘Behold I have set before thy face the way of life, and the way of 
death” (Hom , xsi 17, cf vn 7) We have aheady shown (p 150f) that 
The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (1 -v1 ) 1s based upon this test 

3 Demonstiat Evang ,m 7, Routh, Rel Sac ,1, p 235 
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multitude, based upon a discourse in the fourth Gospel, unknown 
to the Synoptics, and even in relation to which such an inquiry 
as, “What is the door of Jesus?” becomes mere ironical 
nonsense, surpasses all that we could have imagined even of 
apologetic zeal 

We have already said all that ig necessary with regard to 
Hegesippus, m connection with the Synoptics, and need not add 
more here It is certain that had he written anything interesting 
about our Gospels, and, we may say, particularly about the fourth, 


, the fact would have been recorded by Eusebius * 
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Nor need we add much to our remarks 1egarding Papias of 
Hierapolis? It 1s perfectly clear that the works of Matthew and 
Mark,3 regarding which he records such impoitant particulais, are 
not the Gospels in our Canon, which pass under their names ,_ he 
does not seem to have known anything of the third Synoptic, 
and there 1s no reason to suppose that he referred to the fourth 
Gospel or made use of 1t He 1s, therefore, at least, a total blank 
so far as the Johannine Gospel and our third Synoptic are 
concerned, but he 15 more than this, and it may, we think, be 
concluded that Papias was not acquainted with any such Gospels 
which he regarded as Apostolic compositions, or authoritative 
documents Had he said anything regarding the composition or 
authorship of the fourth Gospel, Eusebius would certainly have 
mentioned the fact , and this silence of Papias 1s strong presumptive 
evidence against the Johannine Gospel ‘Tuschendorf’s argument 
in 1.egard to the Phrygian Bishop 1s mainly directed to this point, 
and he maintains that the silence of Eusebius does not make 
Papias a witness against the fourth Gospel, and does not involve 
the conclusion that he did not know it, inasmuch as it was not, 
he affirms, the purpose of Eusebius to record the mention or use 
of the books of the New Testament which were not disputed‘ It 
might be contended that this reasoning 1s opposed to the practice 
and express declaration of Eusebius himself, who says “But in 
the course of the history I shall, with the successions (from the 
Apostles), carefully intimate what ecclesiastical writers of the 
various periods made use of the Axtlegomena (or disputed 
writings), and which of them, and what has been stated by these 
as well regarding the collected (ἐνδιαθήκοι) and Homologoumena 


* See remarks regarding the Silence of Eusebius, Preface to Complete ed , 

xvi f 
Ps P 276f , Preface to Complete ed, p ax: f 

3 It is evident that Papias did not regard the works by ‘‘ Matthew” and 
**Mark” which he mentions, as of any authority Indeed, all that he 
reports regarding the latter 1s merely apologetic, and in deprecation of 
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(or accepted writings), as regarding those which are not of this 
kind”? ΤΕ 15 not worth while, however, to dwell upon this here 
The argument in the case of Papas stands upon a broader basis 
It is admitted that Eusebius engages carefully to record what 
ecclesiastical writeis state regarding the /Zomo/ogoumena, and that 
he actually does so = Now Papias has himself expressed the high 
salue he attached to tradition, and his cagerncss ΠῚ seeking 
information from the Presbyters The statements regarding the 
Gospels composed by Matthew and Mark, quoted by Eusebuus, 
are ilustiative at once both of the mformation collected by 
Papias and of that cited by Eusebius How comes it, then, that‘ 
nothing whatever 1s said about the fourth Gospel, a work so 
peculiar and of such exceptional importance, said to be composed 
by the Apostle whom Jesus loved? 15 it possible to suppose that, 
when Papias collected from the Presbyter the facts which he has 
recorded concerning Matthew and Mark, he would not also have 
inquired about a Gospel by John, had he known of it? [5 it 
possible that he could have had nothing interesting to tell about a 
work presenting so many striking and distinctive features? Had 
he collected any information on the subject, he would certainly 
have recorded it, and as certainly Eusebius would have quoted ἡ 
what he said,? as he did the account of the other two Gospels, for 
he even mentions that Papias made use of the rst Epistle of John 
and 1st Epistle of Peter, two equally accepted wntings The 
legitimate presumption, therefore, is that, as Eusebius did not 
mention the fact, he did not find anythmg regarding the fourth 
Gospel in the work of Papias, and that Papias was not acquainted 
with it This presumption 15 confirmed by the circumstance that 
when Eusebius wnites, elsewhere (7 £, πὶ 24), of the order of 
the Gospels, and the composition of John’s Gospel, he has no 
greater authority to give for his account than vague tradition 
“they say ’ (pact) c 
Proceeding from this merely negative argument, Tischendorf 
endeavours to show that not only 1s Papias not a witness against 
the fourth Gospel, but that he presents evidence in its favour 
The first reason he advances 1s that Eusebius states ‘‘The same 
(Papias) made use of testimonies out of the first Epistle of John, 
and likewise out of that of Peter”3 On the supposed identity of 
the authorship of the Epistle and Gospel, Tischendorf, as in the 
case of Polycarp, claims this as evidence for the fourth Gospel 
Eusebuus, however, does not quote the passages upon which he 
bases this statement, and, knowing his maccuracy and the hasty 
and uncritical manner in which he and the Fathers generally jump 
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at such conclusions, we must reject this as sufficient proof that 
Papias really did use the Epistle, and that Eusebius did not 
adopt his opinion from a mere superficial analogy of passages , 
but, if τὸ weie certain that Papias actually quoted from the Epistle, 
it does not τῇ the least follow that he ascribed τὲ to the Apostle 
John, and the use of the Epistle would, scarcely affect the question 
as to the character and authorship of the fourth Gospel 
The next testimony advanced by Tischendorf 1s, indeed, of an 
e\traordinary character There is a Latin MS (Vat Alea 14) in 
the Vatican, which Tischendoif assigns to the ninth century, in 
“which there is a preface, by an unknown hand, to the Gospel 
according to John, which commences as follows “ Zvangehum 
zohannis mantifestatum et datum est ecclesiis ab tohanne adhuc in 
cor pore constituto, sicut papias nomine luerapolttanus adiscipulus 
zohannis Carus in erotericis 1d est in 62. 72 67,215 quingue libris retult” 
(“The Gospel of John was published and given to the churches 
by John whilst he was still m the flesh, as Papias, named of 
HMieiapolis, an esteemed disciple of John, related in his Zaofezzcs, 
that 1s his last five books”) Tischendorf says ‘‘There can, 
, therefore, be no more decided declaration made of the testimony 
of Papias for the Johannine Gospel”! He wishes to end the 
quotation here, and only refers to the continuation, which he 1s 
obliged to admit to be untenable, ina note The passage proceeds 
“ Disses ipstt vero evangelum dictante rohanne recte” (“ He [Papias] 
indeed wrote out the Gospel, John duly dictating”), then follows 
anothe: passage regarding Marcion, representing him also as a 
contemporary of John, which Tischendorf likewise confesses to be 
untiue? Now, Tischendorf admits that the writer desires it to be 
understood that he derived the information that Papias wrote the 
fourth Gospel at the dictation of John likewise from the work of 
Papias, and, as it 1s perfectly impossible, by his own admissions, 
>that Papias, who was not a contemporary of the Apostle, could 
have stated this, the whole passage 1s clearly fabulous and written 
by a person who never saw the book at all This extraordimary 
piece of evidence is so obviously absurd that 1t 15 passed over in 
silence by other critics, even of the strongest apologetic tendency, 
and it stands here a pitiable instance of the arguments to which 
destitute criticism can be reduced 
In order to do full justice. to the last of the arguments of 
Tischendorf, we shall give it in his own words ‘“‘ Before we leave 
Papias, we have still to consider one testimony for the Gospel of 
John which Irenzeus, v 36, § 2, quotes out of the very mouth of 
the Presbyters, those high authorities of Papias ‘And therefore, 
say they, the Lord declared In my Father’s house are many 


* Wann widen, us w,p 110 5. Jé,p 119,anm I 
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mansions’ (John vwo2) Δς the Presbyters set this declaration 
in connection with the blessedness of the righteous in the City of 
God, m Paradise, in He aen, according as they bear fruit thirty, 
sity, or one hundticd fold, nothing 1s more probable than that 
Trenus tikes this whole declaration of the Presbyters, which he 
gives, SS 1-2, lithe the preceding descuption of the thousand 
years’ reign, from the work of Papas But whether this be its 
onan or not, the authority of the Presbyters is in any case higher 
than that of Papnis,” ete! Now in the quotation from Trenus 
σαν 1. this prssage Pischendorf renders the oblique construction 
of the text by inserting “sas they,” referring to the Presby ters of 
Papas. and, as he docs not give the orginal he should at Icast 
have indicated that these words are supplementiry = We shall 
cndeasour as briefly as possible to state the frets of the case 
Treneus, with many quotitions from Sernpture, 1s argumy that 
our bodies ire preserved, and: that the Sunts who have suffered 
so much in the flesh shalloin that flesh recame the fruits of their 
labours Inv) 33, 8 2, he refers to the siying given in Matt 
wn 29 (Luke xvi 29, 30), that whosoever has left: lands, etc, 
because of Christ shall receive a hundred fold in this world, and, 
in the nest, cternaul fe and then, colarging on the abundance of 
the blessings in the Millennial kingdom, he atiirms that Creation 
will be renovated, and the carth acquire wonderful fertihty and 
he adds, $3, “.\s the Prosbyters who saw John, the disciple of 
the Lord, remember that they heard from him, how the Lord 
taught concerning those times and said,’ ete ( Quen admodum 
presbytert memmorunt, gure foarnem atsepulum Domo aderunt 
audisse τὸ αὖ eo, gumadmodum de temporthus hs doccbat Dominus, 
ef dicebat,’ etc) and then he quotes the passaue, “Phe days will 
come in which vines will grow cach having ten thousand Branches,” 
cte and “In hike manner that a gram of wheat would produce 
ten thousand ears,” εἰς Wath revard to thesc, he says, at the 
beginning of the next paragraph, v 33,8 4 0 “These things are 
testified m writing by Papias, a hearer of John and associate of 
Polycarp, an ancient man in the fourth of his books for there 
were five books composed by him? And he added, saying ‘But 
these things are credible to believers And Judas the traitor not 
beliesing, and ashing how shall such growths be cficcted by the 
Lord, the Lord said ‘They who shall come to them shall see’ 
Prophesying of these times, therefore, Isaiah says ‘The Wolf 
also shall feed with the Lamb,’ etc (quoting Isaiah 11 6-9), and 


+ Wann wuden, us τὸ, Ὁ ττο 

* Tusebius has preserved the Grech of this passage (47 £, m 39), and goes 
on to contradict the statement of Irenaus that Papias was 1 hearer and con 
temporary of the Apostles — Ikusebius states that Papmis, in Ins preface, by 20 
micans asserts thit he was 
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again he says, recapitulating ‘Wolves and lambs shall then feed 
together,’” etc (quoting Isaiah Ixv 25), and so on, continuing his 
argument It 1s clear that Irenzeus mtroduces the quotation from 
Papias, and, ending his reference at “They who shall come to 
them shall see,” he continues, with a quotation from Isaiah, his 
own train of reasoning We give this passage to show the 
manner in which Irenzeus proceeds He then continues with the 
same subject, quoting (v 34, 35) Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, 
Daniel, the Apocalypse, and sayings found im the New Testament 


ebearing upon the Millenmum In c 35 he argues that the 


prophecies he quotes of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the Apocalypse 
must not be allegorised away, but that they literally describe the 
blessings to be enjoyed after the coming of Antichrist and the 
resurrection in the New Jerusalem on earth, and he quotes Isaiah 
vi 12, 1\ 5, 21, and a long passage from Baruch iv 36, v 9 
(which he ascribes to Jeremiah), Isaiah xlx 16, Galatians 1v 26, 
Rev ἊΔῚ 2, \« 2-15, 1X1 «1-6, all descriptive, as he maintains, of 
the Millennial kingdom prepared for the saints, and then, in v 36, 
the last chapter of his work on heresies, as if resuming his 
previous argument, he proceedst' “8: And that these things 
shall ever remain without end Isaiah says ‘For hike as the new 
heaven and the new earth which I make remain before me, saith 
the Lord, so shall your seed and your name continue,” and, as the 
Presbyters say, then those who have been deemed worthy of living 
in heaven shall go thither, and others shall enjoy the delights of 
Paradise, and others shall possess the glory of the City , for every- 
where the Saviour shall be seen as those who see him shall be 
worthy §2 But that there 15 this distinction of dwelling (εἶναι δὲ 
τὴν διαστολὴν ταύτην τῆς οἰκήσεως) οἵ those bearmg fruit the 
hundred-fold, and of the (bearers) of the staty-fold, and of the 
(bearers of) the thuty-fold of whom some indeed shall be taken 


*up into the heavens, some shall live in Paradise, and some shall 


inhabit the City, and that for this 1eason (διὰ rotro—pr opter hoc) 
the Lord declaied In the (plural) of my Father are many 
mansions (ἐν τοῖς τοῦ πατρός pov μονὰς εἶναι πολλάς) 3 For all 


* We have the followimg passage only τὼ the old Latin version, with frag 
ments of the Greek preserved by Andrew of Ceesarea in his Comment wn Apoc , 
xvi, Iniv , and elsewhere 

3. Isaiah lxvi 22, Sept . 

3 With this may be compared John xiv 2, ev τῇ οἰκία τοῦ πατρός μου μοναὶ 
πολλαί εἰσ 'ν If the passage be maintained to be from the Presbyters, the 
variations from the text of the Gospel are important Doubtless the expres- 
sion, Ta τοῦ πατρός μου, may mean ‘ny father’s house,” and this sense 15 
ancient, but a wider sense 1s far from excluded, and the plural is used In 
Luke ἢ 49 the very phrase occurs, ἐν τοῖς τοῦ πατρός μου, and in the author- 
sed version 1s translated ‘‘about my father’s business” (cf 1 Tum, 1v 15) The 
best commentators are divided in opinion regarding the passage in Luke It 1s 
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things are of God, who prepares for all the fitting habitation, as his 
Word says that distiibution 15 made to all by the Father according , 
as each 1s or shall be worthy And this is the couch upon which 
they recline who are mvited to banquet at the Weddmg The 
Priesbyters, the disciples of the Apostles, state that this is the order 
and arrangement of those who are saved, and that by such steps 
they advance,”? etc 

It 15 impossible for any one who attentively considers the 
whole of this passage, and who makes himself acquainted with the 
mannei in which Irenzeus conducts his argument, and interweaves - 
it with quotations, to assert that the phrase we are considering 
must have been taken from a book referred to three chapters 
earlier, and was not introduced by Irenzus from some other 
source In the passage from the commencement of the second 
paragraph Irenzeus enlarges upon, and illustrates, what “the 
Presbyters say” regarding the blessedness of the saints, by quoting 
the view held as to the distinction between those bearing fruit 
thirty-fold, sixty-fold, and one hundred-fold,? and the interpretation 
given of the saying regarding ‘“‘many mansions”, but the source of 
his quotation 1s quite indefinite, and may simply be the exegesis of , 
his own day That this is probably the case 1s shown by the con- 
tinuation “ And this 15 the Couch upon which they recline who 
are invited to banquet at the Wedding” an allusion to the 
marriage supper upon which Irenzeus had previously discoursed ,3 
immediately after which phrase, introduced by Irenzeus himself, he 
says ‘The Presbyters, the disciples of the Apostles, state that 
this is the order and arrangement of those who are saved,” etc 
Now, if the preceding passages had been a mere quotation from 
the Presbyters of Papias, such a remark would have been out of 
place and useless, but, beng the exposition of the prevailing views, 
Trenzeus confirms it and prepares to wind up the whole subject by 
the general statement that the Presbyters, the disciples of the‘ 
Apostles, affirm that this is the order and arrangement of those 
who are saved, and that by such steps they advance and ascend 
through the Spirit to the Son, and through the Son to the Father, 
etc , and a few sentences after he closes his work 

In no case can it be legitimately affirmed that the citation 
of “the Presbyters,” and the “ Presbyters, disciples of the 
Apostles,” 1s a reference to the work of Papias When quoting 


= ¢ 


necessary, in a case like the present, to convey the distinct difference between 
the words as they stand in Irenzeus and the saying m the fourth Gospel Dr 
Sanday has “Τὴ my Father’s realm ” (Gospels 22 Sec Cent, p 297) 

* Treneus, ddv Het ,v 36, §§ 1, 2 

53 Matt sm 8, Markiv 20, cf Matt τὰν 14-29, Luke τὶ 12-26, su 
47: 48 ὰ 

3 Adv ΠΡ, τν 36, §§ 5, 6 
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“the Presbyters who saw John, the disciple of the Lord,” three 
chapters before, Irenzeus distinctly states that Papias testifies 
what he quotes in writing in the fourth of his books, but 
there is nothing to indicate that “the Presbyters” and “the 
Presbyters, disciples of the Apostles,” subsequently referred to, 
after a complete change of contest, shave anything to do with 
Papias The references to Presbyters in this work of Irenzeus 
are very numerous, and when we remembei the importance which 
the Bishop of Lyons attached to “that tradition which comes from 
the Apostles, which 15 preserved in the Churches by a succession of 
Presbyters,”! the reference before us assumes a very different com- 
plexion In one place, Irenzeus quotes “the divine Presbyter ἢ 
(ὁ θεῖος πρεσβύτης), “the God-lovmg Presbyter” (6 θεοφιλὴς 
πρεσβύτης), who wrote verses against the heretic Marcus 

Elsewhere he supports his extraordinary statement that the public 
career of Jesus, instead of being limited to a single year, extended 
over a period of twenty yeais, and that he was nearly fifty when 
he suffered,3 by the appeal ‘‘As the gospel and all the Piesbyters 
testify, who i Asia met with John the disciple of the Lord 
(stating) that these things were transmitted to them by John ἘΕῸΓ 
he continued among them till the times of Trajan ”4 That these 
Presbyters are not quoted from Papias may be inferred from 
the fact that Eusebius, who had his work, cites the passage 
from Irenzeus without allusion to Papias, and as he adduces two 
witnesses only, Irenzeus and Clement of Alexandria, to prove the 
assertion regarding John, he would certainly have ieferred to the 
earlier authority, had the work of Papias contained the statement, 
as he does for the sto1ies regarding the daughters of the Apostle 
Philip, the mnacle in favour of Justus, and othe: matters5 We 
need not refer to Clement, non to Polycarp, who had been “‘ taught 
by Apostles,” and the latter of whom Irenzeus knew in his youth 6 
*Irenzeus in one place also gives a long account of the teaching of 
some one upon the sins of David and other men of old, which he 
introduces ‘As I have heard from a certain Presbyter, who had 
heard it from those who had seen the Apostles, and from those 


' αν Her, mw 2, ὃ 2, cf 1 10, 81, 27, §§ 1,2, un 22, ὃ 5, πὶ pref 
3» δ 4, 21,§3,1v 27, ὃ. 1, 32,§1, v 20,§2, 30,§1 

2 16,1 15,§ 6 3 Jb,u 22, §§ 4,6 

4 Adv Har, 22,§5, cf Eusebius, HL, 223 “In Asia” evidently 
refers chiefly to Ephesus, as 1s shown by the passage quoted immediately after 
by Eusebius from Adv He ,m 3, ὃ 4, ‘*the Church in Ephesus also 
where John continued until the times of Trajan, 1s a witness to the truth of the 
apostolic tradition ” 

5 Eusebius, 7 ΖΦ, πὶ 39 


.° αν He ,1 3, §§ 3,4 Fragment from his Epistle to Florinus pre- 
served by Eusebius, H #,v 20 
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who learnt from them,”* etc Further on, speaking evidently of a 
different person, he says “In this manner also a Presbyter ς 
disciple of the Apostles reasoned regarding the two Testaments” 2 
and quotes fully In another place Irenzeus, after quoting Gen 
n 8, “And God planted a Paradise eastward in Eden,” εἰς, 
states ‘‘ Wherefore the Rresbyters, who aie disciples of the 
Apostles (οἱ πρεσβύτεροι, τῶν ἀποστόλων po@nrat) say that 
those who were translated had been translated thither,” there to 
remain, till the consummation of all things, awaiting immortality , 
and Irenzeus explains that 11 was into this Paradise that Paul was, 
caught up (2 Cor xu 4)3 It seems highly probable that these 
‘“*Presbyters, the disciples of the Apostles,” who are quoted on 
Paradise, are the same “ Presbyters, the disciples of the 
Apostles,” referred to here on the same subject (v 36, § 1, 
2), but there 1s nothing to connect them with Papias 
He also speaks of the Septuagint translation of the Buble as 
the version of the “ Presbyters,”4 and on several occasions he 
calls Luke “the follower and disciple of the Apostles” (Sectator 
et discipulus apostolorum),s and characterises Mark as “the inter- 
preter and follower of Peter” (zxderpres et sectator Petri),® and , 
refers to both as having learnt from the words of the Apostles 7 
Here 1s, therefore, a wide choice of Presbyters, mcluding even 
Evangelists, to whom the reference of Irenzeus may with equal 
right be ascribed,® so that it 1s unreasonable to claim it as an 
allusion to the work of Papias9 In fact, Dr Tischendorf and Dr 
Westcott’? stand almost alone in advancing this passage as evidence 


τ Quemadmodum audive a guodam piesbytero, gur audierat ab hes que 
apostolos uiderant, et ab hes gue didicerant, etc (Adv Hei ,w 27,§1, ef 
ὃ 2, 30, δ 1) This has been variously conjectured to be a reference to Poly- 
carp, Papias, and Pothinus, his predecessor at Lyons , but it 1s admitted by all 
to be impossible to decide upon the point : 

5. Hayjusmod: quogue de duobus testamentts 5671107) apostolor um adrscopulus 
adisputabat, etc (Adv Har, 32, § 1) 

3 Adv Hai ,v 5,§1 4 Jb, 21, §§ 3, 4 

5 7ό,1 23,§1,11 10,§1,14,§1 © 4,m 10,§6 7 /76,m 15; ὃ 4 

8 In the New Testament the term Presbyter 15 even used in reference to 
Patnarchs and Prophets (Heb x1 2, cf Matt xv 2, Mark vn 3, 5) 

9 With regard to the Presbyters quoted by Irenzeus generally Cf Routh, 
Relig Sav@,1,p 47 f 

7 Dr Westcott affirms ‘‘In addition to the Gospels of St Matthew and 
St Mark, Papias appears to have been acquainted with the Gospel of 
St John ”(3) He says no more, and offers no evidence for this assertion 
in the text There are two notes, however, on the same page, which 
we shall now quote, the second being that to which (3) above refers ‘‘* No 
conclusion can be drawn from Eusebius’ silence as to express testimomies of 
Papias to the Gospel of St John, as we are ignorant of his special plan, and 
the title of his book shows that 1t was not mtended to include ‘all the oracles 
of the Lord’ (see p 61, note 2)” The second noteis ‘3 There 15 also (! ?) 
an allusion to it in the quotation from the ‘ Eldeis’ found in Thenzus (hb v 
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that either Papias or his Presbyters were acquainted with the 
fourth Gospel, and this renders the statement which 15 made by 
them without any discussion all the more indefensible Scarcely 
a single writer, however apologetic, seriously cites 1t amongst the 
external testimonies for the early existence of the Gospel, and the 
few who do refer to the passage merely mention, in order to 
abandon, it So far as the question as to whether the fourth 
Gospel was mentioned in the work of Papias 15 concerned, the 
passage has practically never entered into the controversy at all, 
the great mass of critics having recognised that it 1s of no 
~evidential value, and, by common consent, tacitly excluded 
it It is admitted that the Bishop of MHhuerapolis cannot be 
shown to have known the fourth Gospel, and the majority affirm 
that he actually was not acquainted with it Being, therefore, so 
completely detached from Papias, it is obvious that the passage 
does not in any way assist the fourth Gospel, but becomes assign- 
able to vague tradition, and subject to the cumulative force of 
objections, which prohibit an early date being ascribed to so in- 
definite a 1eference 
Before passing on there 1s one other point to mention Andrew 
of Ceesarea, m the preface to his Commentary on the Apocalypse, 
mentions that Papias maintained “ the credibility” (τὸ ἀξιόπιατον) 
of that book, οἱ, i other words, its apostolic origin? His 
strong millenarian opmions would naturally make such a composi- 
tion stand high in his esteem, if indeed 1t did not materially con- 
tribute to the formation of his views, which is still more probable 
Apologists admit the genuineness of this statement , nay, claim it 
as undoubted evidence of the acquaintance of Papias with the 


ad f) which probably was taken from Papias (fr v ον οὐ Nott) The 
vLatin passage contaming a reference to the Gospel which 15 published as a 
fragment of ‘Papias’ by Grabe and Routh (fr Ὁ )1s taken fiom the ‘Dictionary’ 
of a medieval Papias quoted by Giabe upon the passage, and not from the 
present Papias The ‘Dictionary’ exists in ΜΘ both at Oxford and Cambridge 
I am indebted to the kindness of 2 friend for this explanation of what seemed 
to beastrange forgery” (Ox the Canon, p 65) The note 2, p 61, referred to 
mn note 2 quoted above, says on this subject ‘‘The passage quoted by Irenzeus 
from ‘the Elders’ may probably be taken as a specimen of his style of inter- 
pietation” ('), and then follows a quotation, ‘‘as the Presbyters say,” down 
“to many mansions” Dr Westcott then contmues ‘‘ Indeed, from the 
similar mode of introducing the story of the vine which 1s afterwards referred 
to Papias, it 1s reasonable to conjecture that this mterpretation 1s one from 
Papias’ Exposztion” We have given the whole of the passages to show how 
little evidence there 1s for the statement which 1s made ‘The isolated assertion 
in the text, which 1s all that most readers would see, 1s supported by no better 
testimony than that in the preceding note inserted at the foot of an earlier 
page 

*t Andreas, Pioleg i Apocalypsin , Routh, Rel Sacr@,1,p 15 
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Apocalypse* Dr Westcott, for instance, says ‘‘ He maintained, 
moreover, ‘the divine inspiration’ of the Apocalypse, and com- ς 
mented, at least, upon pait of it”? He must, therefore, have 
recognised the book as the work of the Apostle John, and we shall, 
hereaftei, show that 1t 1s impossible that the author of the Apoca- 
lypse was the author of the Gospel, therefore, in this way also, 
Papias 15 a witness against the Apostolic origin of the fourth 
Gospel 

We must now turn to the Clementine Hommuiles, although, as we 
have shown,3 the uncertainty as to the date of this spurious work, , 
and the late period which must undoubtedly be assigned to its 
composition, render its evidence of very little value for the 
canonical Gospels The passages pointed out in the Homilies as 
indicating acquaintance with the fourth Gospel were long advanced 
with hesitation, and were generally felt to be inconclusive, but on the 
discovery of the concluding portion of the work, and its publica- 
tion by Dressel in 1853, 1t was found to contain a passage which 
apologists now claim as decisive evidence of the use of the Gospel, 
and which even succeeded in converting some independent critics 4 
Tischendorfs and Dr Westcott, in the few lines devoted to the 
Clementines, do not refer to the earlier proof passages, but rely 
entirely upon that last discovered With a view, however, to 
making the whole of the evidence clear, we shall give all of the 
supposed allusions to the fourth Gospel, confronting them with the 
text The first is as follows 


“- 


TioM 111 52 

Wherefore he, being the true pio- 
phet, said 

Iam the gate of hfe he coming in 
through me cometh in unto life, as 
there 15 no other teaching which 1s able 
to save 

Ata τοῦτο αὐτὸς ἀληθὴς ὧν προφήτης 
ἔλεγεν 


JOHN X 9 


I am the door (of the sheepfold) , 1 
anyone enter through me he shall be 
saved, and shall goin and shall go out 
and shall find pasture 


Ἐγώ εἰμι ἡ πύλη τῆς ζωῆς ο dev ἐμοῦ 
εἰσερχόμενος εἰσέρχεται εἰς τὴν ζωήν 
ὡς οὐκ odons ἑτέρας τῆς σώζειν δυνα- 
μένης διδασκαλίας 


Eye εἰμι ἡ θύρα δι᾽ ἐμοῦ ἐάν τις 
εἰσέλθη, σωθήσεται, καὶ εισελεύσεται 
καὶ ἐξελεύσεται καὶ νομὴν ευρήσει 


* Luche, Zz? Offend Joh , 1852, u, p 526, Ewald, Die Joh «5:}᾽27}267:, 
n, p 371 f , Guencke, Gesammitgesch N TT, p 536, Tischendoif, Vann 


witiden, 1 5 W,p τι, etc 
? On the Canon, p 65 


3 P 300f 


4 Hilgenfeld, who had maimtaimed that the C/ementznes did not use the 
fourth Gospel, wis induced by the passage to which we refer to admit its use 
Cf Die νυ Justin's, p 3851, Dre Evangehen,p 346f , Der Kanon, p 29, 
Theol Jahrb, 1854, p 534, anm 1, Zeztschi wzss Theol, 1865, p 338 
Volkmar is inclined to the same opinion, although not with the same decision 


Theol Jahrb , 1854, p 448 f 
5 Wann widen, u sw,p gof 


« 


6. On the Canon, p 252 
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The first pomt which 1s apparent here 1s that there 1s a total 
difference both im the language and ical meaning of these two 
passages The Homily uses the word πύλῃ instead of the θύρα 
of the Gospel, and speaks of the gate of life instead of the 
door of the Sheepfold We have aheady' discussed the passage 
in the Shepherd of Hermas, in which gimilar reference 1s made to 
the gate (πύλη) into the kingdom οἱ God, and need not here 
repeat our argument In Matt vu 13, 14 we have the direct 
description of the gate (πύλη) which leads to hfe (εἰς τὴν ζωήν), 
and we have elsewhere quoted the Messianic Psalm cxvin 19, 20 
*«This 1s the gate of the Loid (αὕτη ἡ πύλη τοῦ Kupiov) 7 the 
righteous shall enter into 1t” In another place the author of the 
STomthes, referring to a passage parallel to, but differing from, 
Matt x11 2, which we have elsewhere considered,3 and which 1s 
derived from a Gospel different from ours, says “ Hear ¢hem 
(Scribes and Phatisees who sit upon Moses’s seat), he said, as 
entrusted with the key of the kmgdom which 1s knowledge, which 
alone 15 able to open the gate of hfe (πύλη τῆς ζωῆς), through 
which alone 1s the entrance to Eternal life”+ Now, in the very 
, next chapter to that in which the saymg which we are discussing 
occurs, a very few lines afte: τί, mdeed, we have the followmg 
passage “Indeed, he said further ‘I am he concernmg whom 
Moses prophesied, saying ‘a prophet shall the Lord our God 
1aise up to you from among your brethren as also (he 1aised) me , 
hear ye him regarding all thmgs, but whosoever will not heai that 
prophet he shall die’”5 There 15 no such saying τῇ the canonical 
Gospels or other books of the New Testament attributed to 
Jesus, but a quotation fiom Deuteronomy avin rg f, matenally 
different from this, occurs twice in the Acts of the Apostles, once 
being put into the mouth of Pete: apphed to Jesus,® and the 
second time also apphed to him, being quoted by Stephen? ΤΙ τς 
» quite clear that the write: 1s quoting from uncanonical souices, 
and here 1s another express declaration 1egaiding himself “I am 
he,” etc, which 1s quite in the spit of the preceding passage 
which we are discussing, and probably derived from the same 
source In another place we find the following agument “ But 
the way 1s the manner of life, as also Moses says ‘ Behold I have 
set before thy face the way of life, and the way of death’, and m 
agieement the teacher said ‘Enter ye through the nanow and 
straitened way thiough which ye shall enter into hfe’, and m 
another place, a ceitain person inquiring, ‘ What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life” he imtimated the Commandments of the 
Law ”9 It has to be observed that the Homz/res teach the doctiine 


ΣΡ 438f 2? Ps cavn 20, δε 3 P 308 f 
, 4 Hom,m 18 3 Jb,m 53 6 Actsim 22 
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that the spint in Jesus Chuist had already appeared in Adam, and 
by a species of transmigration passed through Moses and the 
Patriarchs and prophets “ who from the beginning of the world, 
changing names and forms, passes through Time (τὸν αἰῶνα τρέχει), 
until, attaining his own seasons, being on account of his labours 
anointed by the mercy of God, he shall have rest for ever”! 
Just in the same way, ther&fore, as the Homzles represent Jesus 
as quoting a prophecy of Moses, and altering it to a personal 
declaration, “1 am the prophet,” etc, so here again they make 
him adopt this saying of Moses and, “ being the true prophet,” 


declare ‘Iam the gate or the way of life” inculcating the- 


same commandments of the law which the Gospel of the /omz/ies 
represents Jesus as coming to confirm and not to abolish The 
whole system of doctrine of the Clementines, as we shall presently 
see, indicated here even by the definition of “the tue prophet,” 
1s so fundamentally opposed to that of the fourth Gospel that 
there 1s no reasonable giound for supposing that the author made 
use of it, and this brief saying, varying as it does in language and 
sense fiom the parallel in the Gospel, cannot prove acquaintance 
with it There is good reason to believe that the author of the 
fourth Gospel, who most undeniably derived mateials from earlier 
Evangelical works, may have drawn from a source likewise used 
by the Gospel accoiding to the Hebrews, and thence many 
analogies might well be presented with quotations from that or 
kindred Gospels We find, further, this community of source in 
the fact that in the fourth Gospel, without actual quotation, there 
15 areference to Moses, and, no doubt, to the very passage (Deut 
avili_ 15) which the Gospel of the C/ementines puts mto the 
mouth of Jesus, John v 46 “For had ye believed Moses ye 
would believe me, for he wrote of me” Whilst the Ebionite 
Gospel gave prominence to this view of the case, the dogmatic 
system of the Logos Gospel did not permit of more than mere 
reference to it 

The next passage pointed out as derived from the Johannine 
Gospel occurs mm the same chapter ‘“‘ My sheep hear my voice ἢ 


HomM Ill 52 JOHN ΣΧ 27 

Ta ἐμὰ πρόβατα arover τῆς ἐμῆς Ta πρόβατα τὰ εμὰ τῆς φπνῆς μον 
φωνῆς ἀκούει 

There was no ΠΊΟΙ 8 common representation amongst the Jews 
of the relation between God and his people than that of a Shepherd 
and his sheep,? nor any more current expression than “ hearing 
his voice” This brief anonymous saying was 1n all probability 
derived from the same source as the preceding, which cannot be 


* Hom, 20 : 
* Cf Isaiah x1 11, ln 6, Ezeh xxv , Zech «1, Hebrews x1 20 
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identified with the fourth Gospel Tradition, and the achnow- 
ledged existence of othe: written 1ecords of the teaching of Jesus, 
oppose any exclusive claim to this fragmentary saying 

We have already discussed the third passage regarding the new 
birth m connection with Justin! and may therefore pass on to the 
last and most important passage, to which we have referred as 
contained in the concluding portion of the Homes first published 
by Dressel m 1853 We subjoinit in contrast with the parallel in 
the fourth Gospel 


ΠῸΜ NIN 22 JOUN IN 1-3 


Wherefore also our Teicher when ! 
We inquired regarding the man bhnd , «man blind from buth 
from birth and whose sight was 2 And his disciples asked him 
restored by Inm of this man had | saying Rabbi, who sinned, this man 
φρο or Ins prrents that he should Ὁ} or lis parents that he should be born 


» 
And 1s he was prssing by, he saw 


be born blind, answered in explain. 
tion Neither this min sinned at all 
nor his parents, but that through 
nm the power of God might be madc | 
manifest, healing the sins of gnorance 


Oder καὶ GtGacrados ἡμῶν rept τοῦ 
ch γενετῆς πηροῦ sat ἀναβλέψαντος 
παρ᾽ αντοῦ ἐξετάζων ἐρωτήσασιν, εἰ 
οὗτος ἡμαρτεν ἢ οἱ γονεῖς αὐτοῦ, ἵνα 
Tuphos γεννηθῆ, απεκρίνατο οὔτε οὗτός 
τι ἥμαρτεν, οὔτε οἱ γονεῖς αντοῦ, add’ 
ἵνα δι᾿ αὐτοῦ φανερωθῇ ἡ δύναμις τοῦ 
θεοῦ τῆς ayvolas ἰωμένη τὰ ἁμαρτήματα 


blind? 

3 Jesus answered, Neither this man 
sinned, nor his parents, but that the 
works of God might be mide manifest 
m him 


1 Kat παράγων εἶδεν ἄνθρωπον 
τυφλὸν ἐκ γενετῆς 2 Καὶ ἠρώτησαν 
αὐτὸν οἱ μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ λέγοντες 


ῬῬαββεί, τίς ἡμαρτεν, οὗτος ἣ οἱ γονεῖς 
αὐτοῦ, wa τυφλὸς γεννηθῆ, 3. ᾿Απεκρίθη 
᾿Ιησοῦς Οὔτε οὗτος ἡμαρτεν οὔτε οἱ 
γονεῖς αὐτοῦ, αλλ᾽ wa φανερωθῇ τὰ 
ἔργα τοῦ θεοῦ ἐν αὐτῶ 


ΤΕ 15 necessary that we should consider: the context of this passage 
in the Homily, the characteristics of which are markedly opposed 
tothe theory that it was denved from the fourth Gospel We 
must mention that, in the C/ementines, the Apostle Peter 1s 1epre- 
sented as maintaining that the Scriptures are not all true, but are 
emiaed up with what 1s false, and that on this account, and in order 
to mculcate the necessity of distinguishing between the true and 
the false, Jesus taught his disciples, “Be ye approved money- 
changers ”?—-an injunction not found im our Gospels One of the 
poimts which Pete: denies 1s the fall of Adam--a doctrine which, 
as Neander remarked, “he must combat as blasphemy ”3 At 


*P qy2f 

* Hom ,m §0, cf 9,42f, u 38 The author denies thit Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch (Hom , 11 47 £ ) 

3 Hom ,im 20f,42f,vm 10 “Dre Lehie von exnem Sundenfalle des 
ersten Menschen musste der Werfasser der Clementinen als Gotteslasterung 
behampfen” (Neander, K G,u,p 612f) The Jews at that period held a 
similar belief (Eisenmenger, Zutd Judenthunt,1, p 336) Adam, according 
to the Homz/zes, not only did not sin, but, 1s ἃ true prophet possessed of the 
Spint of God which afterwards was in Jesus, he was incapable of sin 
(Schhemann, Dre Clementinen, pp 130, 176f, 178 f ) 
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the part we aie considering he 15 discussing with Simon under 
whose detested personality, as we have elsewhere shown, the , 
Apostle Paul is really attacked and refuting the charges he brings 
forward regaiding the origin and continuance of evil The Apostle 
Peter, in the course of the discussion, asserts that evil 1s the same 
as pain and death, but that evil does not exist eteinally, and, 
indeed, does not really exist at all, for pai and death are only 
accidents without permanent force pain 15 merely the disturbance 
of harmony, and death nothing but the separation of soul from 
body The passions also must be classed amongst the things 
which are accidental, and are not always to exist, but these, 
although capable of abuse, are in realty beneficial to the soul 
when properly restrained, and carry out the will of God The 
man who gives them unbndled course ensures his own punish- 
ment? Simon inquires why men die prematurely and diseases 
periodically come, and also visitations of demons and of madness 
and other afflictions, in reply to which Peter explains that parents, 
by followmg their own pleasure in all things and neglecting proper 
sanitary considerations, produce a multitude of evils for their 
children, and this either through carelessness or ignorance 3 , 
Then follows the passage we are discussing ‘“ Wherefore also our 
Teacher,” etc, and at the end of the quotation he continues 
“and truly such sufferings ensue 1n consequence of ignorance”, 
and, giving an instance, he proceeds ‘ Now the suffermgs which 
you before mentioned are the consequence of ignorance, and 
certainly not of an evil act, which has been committed,”5 ete It 
15 quite apparent that the peculiar variation from the parallel in 
the fourth Gospel in the latter part of the quotation 1s not 
accidental, but is the point upon which the whole propriety of the 
quotation depends In the Gospel of the Clementines the man 1s 
not blind from his birth, “that the works of God might be made 
manifest in him” a doctrine which would be revolting to the‘ 
author of the Homfes but the calamity has befallen him in 
consequence of some error of ignoiance on the part of his parents 
which brings 1ts punishment , and “the power of God” 1s made 
manifest in healing the sins of ignorance The 1eply of Jesus 1s a 
professed quotation, and it varies very substantially from the parallel 


τ Flom , 1x 20 

? 7b, xx 21 According to the author of the Clementenes, evil 15 the 
consequence of sin, and 1s, on ore hand, necessary for the punishment of sin, 
but, on the other, beneficial as leading men to improvement and upward pro- 
gress Suffering 1s represented as wholesome, and intended for the elevation 
of man (cf Hom, 13, vu 2, vm 11) Death was originally designed 
for man, and was not introduced by Adam’s “fall,” but 1s really necessary 
to nature, the Homuilist considers (cf Schliemann, Dze Clementenen, Ὁ 177; 
p 168f) ‘ 

3 ό, ἊΝ 22 4 Jb,~in 22 5 Jb, xix 22 
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in the Gospel, presenting evidently a distinctly different version of the 
episode The substitution of πηρύς for τυφλός in the opening 15 also 
significant, more especially as Justin likewise in his general remark, 
which we have discussed, uses the same word Assuming the passage 
m the fourth Gospel to be the account of a historical episode, as 
apologists, of course, maintaim, the casg stands thus ‘The author 
of the Homz/res mtroduccs a narrative of a historical incident im 
the hfe of Jesus, which may have been, and probably was, 
reported im many early Gospels in language which, though 
analogous to, 19 at the same time decidedly different, τῇ the part, 
which 1s a professed quotation, from that of the fourth Gospel, 
and presents another and natural comment upon the central event 
The reference to the historical incident 15, of course, no evidence 
of dependence on the fourth Gospel, which, although it may 
be the only accidentally surviving work which contains the 
narrative, had no prescriptive and exclusive property im it, and so 
far from the partial agreement m the narrative pioving the use of 
the fourth Gospel, the only remarkable pomt 15, that all narratives 
of the same event and reports of words actually spoken do not 
, more perfectly agree, while, on the other hand, the very decided 
variation in the reply of Jesus, according to the Homily, from that 
given in the fourth Gospel leads to the distinct presumption that 
it 15 not the source of the quotation 
It is unreasonable to assert that such a refeience, without 
the slightest indication of the source fiom which the author 
derived his information, must be dependent on one particular 
work, more especially when the part which is given as distinct 
quotation substantially differs from the 1ecord in that work We 
have already illustrated this on several occasions, and may once 
moie offer an instance If the first Synoptic had unfortunately 
perished, like so many othe: gospels of the early Church, and in 
*the Clementines we met with the quotation, “ Blessed are the poor 
mm spirit, for theirs 1s the kingdom of heaven” (Mandproe ot 
πτωχοὶ τῷ πνεύματι, ὅτι αὐτῶν ἐστὶν ἡ βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν), 
apologists would certainly assert, according to the principle upon 
which they act in the present case, that this quotation was clear 
evidence of the use of Luke vi 20, “Blessed are ye poor, for 
yours 15 the kingdom of God” (Maadpior οἱ πτωχοί, ὅτι 
ὑμετέρα ἐστιν ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ), more especially as a few 
codices actually insert τῷ πνεύματι, the slight variations being 
merely ascribed to free quotation from memory In point of fact, 
however, the third Synoptic might not at the time have been in 
existence, and the quotation might have been detived, as it 15, 
from Matt v 2 Nothing 15 more certain and undeniable than 
the fact that the author of the fourth Gospel made use of materials 
‘derived from oral tradition and earlier records for its composition 
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It 1s equally undeniable that other gospels had access to the same 
materials, and made use of them, and a compauison of our three 
Synoptics renders very evident the community of materials, includ- ' 
ing the use of the one by the other, as well as the diversity of 
literary handling to which those materials were subjected It 1s 
impossible with reason to deny that the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, foi instance, as {vell as other earlier evangelical works 
now lost, may have drawn from the same sources as _ the 
fourth Gospel, and that naratives derived from the one may 
present analogies with the other whilst still peifectly independent 
of it Whatevei private opmion, therefore, any one may form as® 
to the source of the anonymous quotations which we have been 
considering, 1t 1s evident that they aie totally msufficient to prove 
that the author of the Clementine Homilies must have made use of 
the fourth Gospel, and consequently they do not establish even 
the contempoiary existence of that work If such quotations, 
moreover, could be traced with fifty times greater probability to 
the fourth Gospel, it 1s obvious that they could do nothing towards 
establishing its historical character and apostolic o1gin 

Leaving, however, the few and feeble analogies by which apolo- 
gists vainly seek to establish the existence of the fourth Gospel ‘ 
and 115 use by the author of the Psexdo-Clementine Homihes, and 
considering the question ἴοι a moment from a wider point of view, 
the results already attained are more than confimed The doc- 
trines held and strongly enunciated in the Clementines seem to us 
to exclude the supposition that the author can have made use of a 
work so fundamentally at variance with all his views as the fourth 
Gospel, and it is certain that, holding those opinions, he could 
hardly have regarded such a Gospel as an apostolic and authontta- 
tive document Space will not permit our entering adequately 
into this argument, and we must 1efer ou: readers to works more 
immediately devoted to the examination of the Homzlies for a close « 
analysis of their dogmatic teaching, but we may im the briefest 
manner point out some of their more prominent doctrines in 
contrast with those of the Johannine Gospel 

One of the leading and most characteristic ideas of the 
Clementine Homies 1s the essential identity of Judaism and 
Christiamity Christ revealed nothing new with regaid to God, 
but promulgated the very same truth concernmg him 85 
Adam, Moses, and the Patuaichs, and the ight belief 15 that 
Moses and Jesus weie essentially one and the same‘ Indeed, 
it may be said that the teaching of the Homz/res is more Jewish 
than Christian In the preliminary Epistle of the Apostle Peter 
to the Apostle James, when sending the book, Pete: entreats that 


« 


* Hom ,x»vu 4, ΠῚ 14, vir 6 
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James will not give it to any of the Gentiles," and James says 
“ Necessarily and rightly our Peter reminded us to take pre- 
cautions for the security of the truth, that we should not com- 
municate the books of his preachings, sent to us, indiscriminately 
to all, but to him who 15 good and discreet and chosen to teach, 
and who 1s cercumcetsed,? bemg faithfwl,”3 etc Clement also 15 
represented as desciubing his conversion to Christianity in the 
following terms ‘For this cause I fled for i1efuge to the Holy 
God and Law of the Jews, with faith in the certain conclusion 
that, by the mghteous judgment of God, both the Law 1s pie- 
scribed and the soul beyond doubt everywhere receives the 
desert of its actions ”+ Peter recommends the inhabitants of 
Tyre to follow what are really Jewish rites, and to hear “as the 
God-fearing Jews have heard”5 The Jew has the same truth as 
the Christian “For as there 15 one teaching by both (Moses and 
Jesus), God accepts him who believes either of these”® The 
Law was in fact given by Adam as a true prophet knowing all 
.things, and it 1s called “ Eternal,” and neither to be abrogated by 
enemies nor falsified by the impious? ‘The author, therefore, 
, protests against the idea that Christianity 15 any new thing, and 
insists that Jesus came to confirm, not abrogate, the Mosaic Law 8 
On,the other hand, the author of the fourth Gospel represents 
Christianity in strong contiast and antagonism to Judaism In 
his antithetical system, the religion of Jesus is opposed to 
Judaism as well as all other belief, as light to darkness and life to 
death 9 The Law which Moses gave 15 treated as merely national, 
and neither of general application noi intended to be permanent, 
being only addressed to the Jews It 15 perpetually referred to 
as the “ Law of the Jews,” “your Law” and the Jewish festivals 
as Feasts of the Jews, and Jesus neither held the one in any 
consideration nor did he scruple to show his indifference to the 
othe: 9. The very name of “the Jews,” indeed, 1s used as an 
equivalent for the enemies of Christ ** The 1eligion of Jesus 1s 
not only absolute, but 1t communicates knowledge of the Fathe 
which the Jews did not previously possess '? The inferiority of 
Mosaism 1s everywhere represented ‘‘ And out of his fulness all 
we received, and grace for grace Secause the Law was given 


» 


* Hp Petit ad Jacob , § 3 * Cf Galatians n 7 
3 Contestatzo, § I 4 Hom, 22 

5 Jb, vu 4, cf n 19,20, 1m 4 6 7b, vi 6, cf 7 
7 Ib, vin τὸ 8 76, 51 


9 John xn 46,1 4,5,7f, πὶ 19-21, ν 24, vm 12, 1 5, su 35 f, 
AlV 

7° 76,11 13, ιν 20f, v 1, 16,18, vl 4, vu 2, 19, 22, vil 17,14 16, 
28, 29, κ 34, Ἂν 25, etc 
*™ Jb, vi 42, 52, etc 

τ. 16,1 18, vin 19, 31, 54,55, sv 21f, wn 25, 26 
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thiough Moses, gvace and fruth came through Jesus Christ ”! 
“Verily, verily I say unto you Moses did not give you the bread | 
from Heaven, but my Father giveth you the true bread from 
heaven”? The fundamental difference of Christiamty from 
Judaism will further appear as we proceed 

The most essential principle of the C/ementines, again, 1s Mono- 
theism the absolute oneness of God which the author 
vehemently maintains as well against the ascription of divinity to 
Christ as against heathen Polytheism and the Gnostic theory of 
the Demiuige as distinguished from the Supreme God Christ 
not only 15 not God, but he never asserted himself to be 5803 Ηρ 
wholly ignores the doctrine of the Logos, and his speculation 15 
confined to the Σοφία, the Wisdom of Proverbs vin, etc, and 1s, 
as we shall see, at the same time a less developed and very 
different doctiine from that of the foutth Gospel+ The idea of a 
hypostatic Trinity seems to be quite unknown to him, and would 
have been utterly abhorrent to his mind as sheer Polytheism On 
the other hand, the fomth Gospel proclaims the doctrine of α΄ 
hypostatic Trinity 11a more advanced form than any other wmting 
of the New Testament It 1s, indeed, the fundamental principle 
of the work, as the doctine of the Logos 1s its most characteristic ἢ 
feature In the beginning the Word not only was with God, but 
“the Word was God” (θεὸς ἣν ὁ .\éyos)5 He is the “ énly 
begotten God” (μονογενὴς Beds), and his absolutely divine nature 
is asserted both by the Evangelist and in e\press terms in the 
discourses of Jesus? Nothing could be more opposed to the 
puneiples of the Clementines 

According to the Homzlies, the same Spint, the Σοφία, 
appeared in Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, 
and finally in Jesus, who are the only “true prophets,” and are 
called the seven Pillars (ἑπτὰ στῦλοι) of the world® These 
seven persons, therefore, are identical, the same true Prophet and« 
Spint “who from the beginning of the world, changing names and 
forms, passes through time,”9 and these men were thus essentially 
the same as Jesus As Neander nghtly observes, the author of 
the Homeltes “saw im Jesus a new appearance of that Adam whom 
he had ever venerated as the source of all the true and divine in 
man”? We need not point out how different these views are from 


* Johni 16,17, cf τ 1,8 2 ό4,νι 32f 3 Hom τὶ 15 f 
4 Cf Dorner, Lehre Pers Christi, 1, p 334 5 Johni I 


ὁ 6,1 18 This 1s the rerding of the Cod Stnatticus, of the Cod Vate- 
canus, and Cod C, 1s well as of other ancient MSS , and 1t must be accepted 
as the best authenticited 

7/6,12,. 17f,. 30f,38, sv 7f, 23 wn 5, 21, εἰς 

8 Hom,wm 20f ,n 15, vm 10, .wn 4, \wm 14 < 

9.76, πὶ 20 τὸ ΑΓ Giu,p 622, cf Hom,m τὸ ἢ 
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the Logos doctrine of the fomth Gospel In other points there 1s 
an equally wide gulf between the Cvlementines and the fourth 
* Gospel According to the author of the Homz/es, the chief dogma 
of true religion 1s Monotheism _ Belief in Christ, 1n the spectific 
Johannine sense, 1s nowhere inculcated, and where belief 1s spoken 
of it is merely belief τὰ God No dogmatic importance whatever 
1s attached to faith in Chnist or to his sufferings, death, and resur- 
rection, and of the doctrines of Atonement and Redemption there 
15 nothing 1n the Homes everyone must make his own recon- 
ciliation with God, and bear the punishment of hisown sins* On 
Yhe other hand, the representation of Jesus as the Lamb of God 
taking away the sins of the world? 1s the very basis of the fourth 
Gospel The passages are innumerable in which belief in Jesus 15 
insisted upon as essential ‘He that believeth in the Son hath 
eternal life, but he that believeth not the Son shall not see hfe, 
but the wrath of God abideth on him ”3 “for if ye believe not 
that I am he, ye shall die in your sins”4 In fact, the whole of 
Christianity, according to the author of the fourth Gospel, 1s con- 
centrated im the possession of faith in Christ5 Belief in God 
alone 1s never held to be sufficient , belief in Christ 1s necessary 
for salvation , he died for the sins of the world, and 1s the object 
of faith, by which alone forgiveness and Justification before God 
can’be secured The same discrepancy 1s apparent in smaller 
details In the Céementines the Apostle Peter 1s the principal 
actor, and is represented as the chief amongst the Apostles In 
the Epistle of Clement to James, which precedes the Homz/ies, 
Peter 1s described in the following terms “Simon, who, on 
account of his true faith and of the principles of his doctuiine, 
which were most sure, was appointed to be the foundation of the 
Church, and foi this reason his name was by the unerring voice of 
Jesus himself changed to Peter , the first-frurt of our Lord , the first 
"οἵ the Apostles, to whom first the Father revealed the son , whom 
the Christ deservedly pronounced blessed , the called and chosen 
and companion and fellow-traveller (of Jesus), the admirable and 
approved disciple, who as fittest of all was commanded to 
enlighten the West, the darker part of the world, and was enabled 
to guide it aright,” etc® He is here represented as the Apostle 
to the Heathen, the hated Apostle Paul being robbed of that 
honourable title , and heis, in the spirit of this introduction, made 
to‘play, throughout, the first part amongst the Apostles In the 


τ Hom, 6f 2 Johni 29, cf πὶ 14f,1v 42, etc 

3 J6,m 36, cf 16f 4 Jb,vm 24 

5/6,m 14f ,v 24f , νι 29, 35f, 40, 47, 65, vu 38, vm 24, 51, 
rw 25 f, \ 9,28, 1 25f, au 47, Ὧν 6, κν 5f,xvi 9, \wn 2f, 
MX 31 

6. Ep Clem ad Jacobum, § 1 
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fourth Gospel, however, he 1s assigned a place quite secondary to 
John, who 1s the disciple whom Jesus loved, and who leans on his 
bosom! We shall only mention one other point The Homuilist, 
when attacking the Apostle Paul, under the name of Simon the 
Magician, for his boast that he had not been taught by man, but 
by a 1eyvelation of Jesus Christ? whom he had only seen in a 
vision, inquires “Why, then, did the Teacher remain and 
discourse a whole year to us who were awake, if you became his 
Apostle after a single hour of instruction ?”3 As Neander aptly 
remarks ‘If the author had known from the Johannine 
Gospel that the teaching of Christ had continued for sevez αὖ years, 
he would ceitainly have had particularly good 1eason instead of 
one year to set severa/”* It is obvious that an author with so 
vehement an animosity agamst Paul would assuredly have 
strengthened his argument by adopting the more favourable 
statement of the fourth Gospel as to the duration of the ministry 
of Jesus, had he been acquainted with that work 

Our attention must now be turned to the anonymous com- 
position known as the Lpistle to Diognetus, general particulars 
regarding which we have elsewhere given5 This Epistle, it 1s, 
admitted, does not contain any quotation from any evangelical 
work, but on the strength of some supposed references it 1s 
clamed by apologists as evidence for the existence of the fourth 
Gospel Tischendorf, who only devotes a dozen lines to this 
work, states his case as follows ‘Although this short apologetic 
Epistle contains no precise quotation from any gospel, yet it 
has repeated references to evangelical, and particularly to 
Johannine, passages For when the author writes, ch 6 
‘Christians dwell in the world, but they are not of the world’, 
andinch τὸ ‘For God has loved men, for whose sakes he made 
the world to whom he sent his only begotten Son,’ the 
reference to John \vn_ τὰ (‘But they are nthe world’), 14 (‘The 
world hateth them, for they aie not of the world’), 16 (‘They 
ae not of the world as Iam not of the world’), and to John in 
τό (‘ God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son’), 
is hardly to be mistaken ”6 

Dr Westcott still more emphatically claims the Epistle as 
evidence for the fourth Gospel, and we shall, in order impartially 
to consider the question, likewise quote his remarks in full upon 


* Cf John xm 23-25, uv 26f,.. 2f, 1.1 3f, 7, 20f 

= Gal 1 i2f 3 Hom ,x.vu 19 

*K G,u,p 624, anm 1 5 P 320f 

° Wann wurden, us w,p 40 We may mention that neither Tischen 
dorf nor Dr Westcott gives the Greek of iny of the passages pointed out 


in the Epistle, nor do they give the orginal text of the parallels in the 
Gospel 
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the pomt, but, as he introduces his own paraphiase of the 
context in a manner which does not properly convey its true 
> nature to a 1eadet who has not the Epistle before him, we shall 
take the liberty of putting the actual quotations 1n italics, and the 
rest must be taken as purely the language of Dr Westcott We 
shall hereafter show also the exact separation which exsts between 
phrases which are here, with the mere indication of some 
omission, brought together to form the supposed 1eferences to the 
fourth Gospel Di Westcott says ‘In one respect the two 
parts of the book are untted,? masmuch as they both eahibit a 
xcombination of the teaching of St Pauland St John The love 
of God, it 1s said in the letter to Diognetus, 1s the source of love 
in the Christian, who must needs ‘ dove God who thus first loved hum? 
(προαγαπήσαντα), and find an expression for this love by loving 
his neighbour, whereby he will be ‘az zmtator of God’ ‘ For 
God loved men, for whose sakes He made the world, to whom He 
suljected all things that are in the earth unto whom (πρός) He 
sent [is only begotten Son, to whom LHe promised the kingdom in 
“heaven (τὴν ἐν οὐρανῷ βασιλείαν), and will give it to those 
τοῖο love him’ God’s willis mercy, ‘He sent His Son as wishing 
to save (ws σώζων) and not to condemn,’ and as witnesses of 
this ‘Christians dwell in the world, though they are not of the 
world’? At the close of the paragraph he proceeds ‘The 
presence of the teaching of St John is here placed beyond all 
, doubt There are, howevei, no direct references to the Gospels 
throughout the letter, nor indeed any allusions to our Lord’s 
discourses "3 
As we have already stated, the writer of the Zfus/le fo Drognetus 
is unknown , Diognetus, the fiiend to whom it 1s addressed, 1s 
equally unknown, the letter 1s neither mentioned nor quoted by 
any of the Fathers, nor by any ancient writer, and there 1s no 
»external evidence as to the date of the composition It existed 


* This 15 a reference to the 1dmitted fact that the first ten chapters are by a 
different author from the writer of the last two 

5 On the Canon, p 7 Dr Westcott continues, referring to the later and 
more recent part of the Epistl ‘*So τῇ the conclusion we read that ‘the 
Word who was from the beginning = 2t His appearance speaking boldly 
manifested the mysteries of the Father to those who were judged faithful by 
Him’ And these again to whom the Word sperks, ‘from love of that which 
1s revealed to them,’ share their knowledge with others ” It 1s not necessary 
to discuss this, both because of the late date of the two chapters and because 
there 1s certainly no reference at all to the Gospel in the words We must, 
however, add that, as the quotation 1s given, 1t conveys quite a false impression 
of the text We may just mention that the phrase which Dr Westcott quotes 
as ‘the Word who was from the beginning” 1s in the text, ‘* This 15 he who 
was from the beginning” (οὔτος ὁ am’ dpxfjs), although ‘the Word” 1s in the 
conteat, and no doubt intended 
"3 Jb,p 78 
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only in one codex, destroyed at Strasburg during the Fianco- 
German war, the handwiting of which was referred to the 
thnteenth οἱ fourteenth century , but itis far fiom certain that it 
was so οἷά The last two chapters are a faluificiion by a later 
writer than the author of the first ten ‘Phere 15 no internal 
evidence im this bricf didactic composition rcquiing or even 
suggesting its assignment to the second or thnd centunes, but, 
on the contiary, we venture to assent that there 15 evidence, both 
internal and external, justifying the belief that it was written it a 
comparatively recent date Aput fiom the uncertainty of date, 
however, there 1s no allusion init to any Gospcl Even if there 
were, the testimony of a letter by an unknown writer at an 
unknown penod could not have any weight, but, under the actual 
cneumstances, the Zfisth to Diogatus furnishes absolutely no 
testimony at all for the apostolical ogi and historical character 
of the fourth Gospel? 

The fulness with which we have discussed the supposed testi 
mony of Basthdes” renders it unnecessary for us to re-enter at any 
length into the argument as to his knowledge of the fourth Gospel-~ 
Tischendorf3 and Ii Westcottt assert that two passages—nimely 
“The true hght which hghteth every man came into the world,” ‘ 
coiresponding with Johni g and “mince hour 1s not yet come, ’ 
agreeing with John n 4, which are mtroduced by Haippoly tus‘ in 
his work against Heresies$ with a subjectless pyri, “he says” are 
quotations made in some lost work by Basilides We have shown 
that Hippolytus and other writers of his time were in the habit of 
quoting passages fiom works by the founders of sects and by then 
later followers without any distinction, an utterly vague φησί doing 
service equally for all ‘This 15 the case in the present mstance, 
and there is no legitimate reson for assigning these passages to 
Basilides himself, but, on the contrary, many considerations which 
forbid ou doing so, which we have elsewhere detailed ‘ 

These remarks most fully apply to Valentinus, whose supposed 
quotations we have exhaustively discussed,® as well as the one 
passage given by Hippolytus contaming a sentence found in John 
\ 8,7 the only one which can be pointed out We have distinctly 
proved that the quotations im question ate not assignable to 
Valentinus himself—a fact which even apologists admit ‘There 1s 
no just ground foi asserting that his terminology was dered from 


* Readers mterested in more minutely discussing the pomt whether the 
Epistle evcn mdicates the existence of the fomth Gospel ire referred to the 
complete edition, 1879, 1 , pp 355-368, mn which the question was aigued and 
printed in smaller: ty pe 
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the fourth Gospel, the whole having been in current use long 
, before that Gospel was composed _ There 1s no evidence whatever 
that Valentinus was acquainted with such a work 
We must generally :emark, however, with regard to Basilides, 
Valentinus, and all such Heiesiarchs and writers, that, even if it 
could be shown, as actually it cannot, that they were acquainted 
with the fourth Gospel, the fact would only prove the existence of 
the work at a late period in the second century, but would furnish 
no evidence of the slightest value regarding its apostolic origin, ΟἹ 
towards establishing its historical value On the othe: hand, if, 
Xs apologists asseit, these heretics possessed the fourth Gospel, 
their deliberate and total reyection of the work furnishes evidence 
positively antagomistic to its claims It 1s difficult to decide 
whether their rejection of the Gospel οἱ their ignorance of tts 
existence 1s the more unfavouwiable alternative 
The dilemma is the very same in the case of Maicion We 
have alieady fully discussed his knowledge of our Gospels, and 
need not add anything here Itis not pretended that he made 
«Ὁ use of the fourth Gospel, and the only ground upon which it 
,1s argued that he supplies evidence even of its existence 1s the 
vague general statement of ‘Tertullian, that Marcion rejected the 
Gospels “ which ate put foith as genuine, and under the name of 
Apostles, 01, at least, of contemporaiies of the Apostles,” denying 
their truth and integrity, and maintaining the sole authority of his 
own Gospel? We have shown how unwarrantable it 15 to affirm 
from such data that Marcion hnew, and delberately repudiated, 
the four canonical Gospels The Fathers, with uncritical haste 
and zeal, assumed that the Gospels adopted by the Church at the 
close of the second and beginning of the third centuiies must 
equally have been invested with canonical authority from the first, 
and Tertullian took it ἴοι gianted that Marcion, of whom he knew 
wery little, must have actually reyected the four Gospels of his own 
Canon Even Dr Westcott admits that “it 1s uncertain whether 
Tertullian in the passage quoted speaks from a knowledge of what 
Marcion may have wntten on the subject, or simply from his own 
point of sight”? There 1s not the slightest evidence that Marcion 
knew the fourth Gospel, and, if he did, τὸ would be perfectly explic- 
able that he did not adopt it as peculiarly favourable to his own views 
If he was acquainted with the work, and, nevertheless, rejected αἱ 
as false and adulterated, his testimony 1s obviously opposed to the 
Apostolic origin and historical accuracy of the fourth Gospel, and 
the ciitical acumen which he exhibited in his selection of the 


Pauline Epistles renders his judgment of greater weight than that 
of most of the Fathers 


* Adv Maite, w 3, 4 ? On the Canon, p 276, note 1 
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We have now reached an epoch when no evidence regarding the 
fourth Gospel can have much weight, and the remaining witnesses 
need not detain us long 

We have already discussed at length the evidence of Tatian in 
connection with the Synoptics,? and shall presentlyreturn to the ques- 
tion of the Drezessaz ou as itffects the fourth Gospel We have now 
briefly to refer to the address to the Greeks (Λόγος zpis"EAXqvas), 
and to ascertain what testimony it bears regarding that Gospel It 
was composed after the death of Justin, and scarcely dates earlier 
than the beginning of the last quarter of the second century No 
Gospel and no work of the New Testament 1s mentioned in this 
composition, but Tischendorf? and others poimt out one or two 
supposed references to passages τὴ the fourth Gospel The first 
of these n order 1s one indicated by Dr Westcott,3 but to which 
Tischendorf does not call attention ‘God was in the beginning, 
but we have learned that the beginning 1s the power of Reason 
(Θεὸς ἣν ἐν ἀρχῇ, τὴν δὲ ἀρχὴν λόγου δύναμιν παρειλήφαμεν) 
For the Lord of the Universe (Se « ότης τῶν ὅλων) being himself the 
substance (ὑπόστασις) of all, in that creation had not been accon 
plished was alone, but inasmuch as he was all power, and himself , 
the subtance of things visible and invisible, all things were 
with him (σὺν αὐτῷ τὰ πάντα) With him by means of rational power 
the Reason (Aédyos) itself also which was in him subsisted But by 
the will of his simplicity, Reason (Adyos) springs forth , but the 
Reason (Λόγος) not proceeding in vain, because the first-born work 
(έργον πρωτότοκον) of the Father Him we know to be the Beginning 
of the world (Τοῦτον ἴσμεν τοῦ κόσμου τὴν ἀρχήν) But he came into 
existence by division, not by cutting off, for that which 1s cut off 1s 
separated from the first , but that which 1s divided, receiving the 
choice of admimustration, did not render him defective from whom 
it was taken, etc And as the Logos (Reason), in the beginning 
begotten, begat again our creation, himself for himself creating the‘ 
matter (Kai καθάπερ 6 Λόγος, ἐν ἀρχῇ γεννηθεὶς, ἀντεγέννησε τὴν 
καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ποίησιν, αὐτὸς ἑαυτῳ τὴν ὕλην δημιουργήσας), so I,” εἴς 4 


ΤΡ 366f Ξ Wann widen, us w,p 17 

3 On the Canon, p 278, note2 [In the 4th ed, however, Dr Westcott 
puts : within brackets, adding ‘‘ This reference 1s not certam”—p 317; 
n 2 

4 Orat ad Grecos,§5 As this passage 1s of some obscurity, we subjom, for 
the sake of impartiality, an independent translation taken from Dr Donaldson’s 
able Aestory of Chrest Lit and Doctrine, 1, p 42 “God was im the begin- 
ning, but we have understood that the beginning was a power of reason For 
the Lord of all, Humself being the substance of all, was alone in so far as the 
creation had not yet taken place, but as far as He was all power and the 
substance of things seen and unseen, all things were with Him along with 
Him also by means of rational power, the reason which was in Him supported 
them But by the will of hissimpliity, the reason leaps forth, but the reason, 
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It 1s quite evident that this doctrine of the Logos 1s not that of 
the fourth Gospel, from which it cannot have been derived 
‘latian himself seems to assert that he dcved it fiom the Old 
Testament We have quoted the passage at Iength that 1 might 
he clearly understood ἀπά with the opening words, we presume, 
for he does not quote at all, but merely indicates the chapter, Dr 
Westcott compares John +) “In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God? (ly ἀρχῇ 
ἦν ὁ Adyos, ATA) ‘The statement of ‘Tatian 15 quite different 
“ God wasn the begining ” (Ochs yr ἐν ἀρλ}}} « and he certamly 

*did not identify the Word with God, so as to transform the 
statement of the Gospel into this simple affirmation In all 
probability his formuli was meicly based upon Genesis 1 or “In 
the beginning God created the hewens and the earth ἡ (ἐν ἀρχῇ 
ἐποίησεν ἐ Ochs ATA)? ‘The expressions “But we have 
learned that the Begmning (ἀρχ ἢ) was the power of Reason,” ete , 
“but the Reason (λόγος) not proceeding in vam became the first- 
horn work (έργον πρωτότοκον) of the Father — Him we know to be 
aie Beginning (pj) of the world,’ recall many carly representa- 
tions of the Logos, to which we have already referred Prov vin 
22 “The Lord created me the Beginning (ἀρχῇ) of ns ways for 
Is works (ἔγρα), 23 Before the wes he cstablished me, im the 
beginning (ἀν ἀρχὴ) before he made the earth,” ete ΤᾺ the 
Apocalypse also the Word τς. called “the Beginning (ἀρχ ἡ) of the 
crcation of God,” and it will be remembered that Justin givcs 
testimony from Prov vin 21 ἔς “that God begat before all the 
creatures a Beginning (ἀρχήν), a certain rational Power (δύναμιν 
λογική), out of Inmeelf,”’? ete, and clsewhue “As the Logos 
declared through Solomon, that this same had been hbe- 
gotten of God, before all created bemgs, both Begmning (¢p%),” 
ete4 We need not, however, refer to the numerous passages in 
?>Philo and in Justin, not derived fiom the fourth Gospel, which 
point to a different source for Tatian’s doctrine ΤΕ τς sufficient 
that both his opimons and his terminology differ distinctly from 
that Gospel 5 


not hising gone from one who became cmpty thereby, 1s the first-born work of 
the Father Tlim we hnow to be the beginning of the world But He came 
into cxrstence by sharing (μερισμός), not by cutting off , for that which 15 cut off 1s 
sepirited from the first, but that which 15 shared, receiving a selection of the 
work, did not render Him defective from whom it wis taken, ete And as the 
Word begottcn in the beginning begot in his turn our creation, 16 Himself 
fashioning the materml for Wimsclf, so I, εἰς "ἢ (cf Dorner, Lehre Pers 


Christt,1, p 4377) ' § 12, cf § 20 
* Donaldson, “πε Cho Lit and Doclr , wi, p 43 
3 Dial ΟἹ 4 Tbh, 62 


» 5 We hive alreidy mentioned that the Gospel according to Peter contained 
the doctrine of the Logos 
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The next passage we subjoin in contrast with the parallel in the 


fourth Gospel : 
ORAT AD GhACOS, § NIT Joun 1 5 

And this, therefore, 15 (the meaning And the hght shineth m the dark- 
of) the s1ying ness , 

The darkness comprehends nét the | and the darkness comprehended it 
hight not 

Kai τοῦτο ἔστιν apa τὸ εἰρημένον Kal τὸ φῶς εν τῇ σκοτίᾳ φαίνει, καὶ 
TI σκοτία τὸ φῶς ov καταλαμβάνει 7 σκοτία αὐτὸ οὐ κατέλαβεν 


The context to this passage τ the Oration 15 as follows Tatian, 
15 arguing about the immortality of the soul, and he states that 
the soul 1s not πὰ itself immortal, but mortal, but that, neverthe- 
less, 1t 1s possible for it not to die If it do not know the truth, it 
dies, but 11ses again at the end of the world, receiving eternal 
death as a punishment =“ Again, however, 1t does not die, though 
it be for a time dissolved if it has acquired knowledge of God, 
for, 1n itself, 1t 1s darkness, and there 1s nothmg luminous 1n it, 
and this, therefore, 1s (the meaning of) the saying, The darkness δον 
comprehends not the hght For the soul (ψυχή) did not itself 
save the spirit (πνεῦμα), but was saved by it, and the light com- « 
prehended the darkness ‘lhe Logos (Reason) truly 1s the light 
of God, but the ignorant soul 1s darkness (Ὁ Λόγος «μέν 
ἐστι TO τοῦ θεοῦ φῶς, σκότος δὲ ἡ ἀνεπιστήμων ψυχή) For 
this reason, if 1t remain alone, 1t tends downwards to matter, dying 
with the flesh,” etc' The source of “the saying” 1s not men- 
tioned, and it is evident that, even if 1t were tahen to be a refer- 
ence to the fourth Gospel, nothing would thereby be proved but 
the mete existence of the Gospel ‘The saying,” however, 1s 
distinctly different in language from the parallel in the Gospel, and 
it may be from a different Gospel We have already remarked 
that Philo calls the Logos “ the hght,”* and, quoting in a peculiar | 
form Ps vw vi 1, «For the Lord 1s my hght (φῶς) and my‘ 
Saviour,” he goes on to say that, as the sun divides day and night, 
so, Moses says, “God divides light and darkness” (τὸν θεὸν φῶς 
καὶ σκότος διατειχίσαι)3 When we turn away to things of 
sense we use “ another light,” which is in no way different from 
“darkness ”4 The constant use of the same similitude of light 
and darkness in the canonical Epistless shows how current it was 
in the Church, and nothing 1s more certain than the fact that it 
was neithe: originated by, nor confined to, the fourth Gospel 


τ Orat ad Grecos, ὃ 13 
® De Somnits,1, § 13, Mangey, 1 632, cf § 14 f, De Alund: op , § 9, τὸ, 
1 7 {see p 463, nete 1) 
3 De Somuzs,1, ὃ 13 41b,1,8 14 
5 2Cor i 6, iphes v 8-14, Coloss 1 12,13, 1 Thess v 5, 1 Tim 
vi 16, 1 Pet u 9, cf Rev x11 23, 24, «x 5 
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The third and last passage 1s as follows 


OrA1 AD GRICOS, XIN JOUNT 3 


We being such 1s this, do not pursue 
us with hitred, but, reyccting the 
Demons, follow the onc God 

AIL things were by (υπό) him, and Alsthings were mide by (διά) him, 
without him ws not any thing made and without him was not anything 

τῷ τάς that was mide 

Πάντα uz’ αὐτοῦ, rat χωρὶς αὐτοῦ Πάντα δι’ αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο, καὶ χωρὶς 

γέγονεν ουδὲ ἔν αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο ουδὲ ἕν ὃ γέγονεν 


Tatian here speaks of God, and not of the Logos, and in this 
respect, as well as in language and context, the passage differs 
from the fourth Gospel The phrase 1s not introduced as a 
quotation, and no reference 1s made to any Gospel The purpose 
for which the words are used, again, rather points to the first 
chapters of Genesis than to the dogmatic prologue enunciating the 
doctrine of the Logos? Under all these circumstances, the 
source from which the expression may have been derived cannot 
with certainty be ascertained, and, as in the preceding imstance, 
even if τῇ be assumed that the words show acquaintance with the 
fourth Gospel, nothing could be proved but the mere existence of 
the work about a century and a half after the events which it 
records It is obvious that an no case does Tatian affoid the 
slightest evidence of the Apostolic origin or historical veracity of 
the fourth Gospel 

Dr Lightfoot points out another passage, § 4, πνεῦμα ὁ Θεός, 
which he compares with John iv 24, where the same words 
occur It τς mght to add that he himself remarks ‘If it had 
stood alone I should certamly not have regarded it as decisive 
But the epigrammatic form 1s remarkable, and 1t 1s a characteristic 
passage of the fourth Gospel”? Neither Tischendorf nor Dr 
Westcott refers toit The fact 1s, however, that the epigrammatic 
form only exists when the phrase 1s quoted without its context 
“ God 1s a spirit, not pervading matter, but the creator of material 
spirits, and of the forms that are nit He 1s invisible and impalp- 
able,” etc Further on, Tatian says (8 15) “ For the perfect God 
1s without flesh, but mans flesh,” ete A large part of the oration 
1s devoted to discussing the nature of God, and the distinction 
between spnit (πνεῦμα) and soul (ψυχή), and it 1s unreasonable 
to assert that a man like Tatian could not make the declaration 
that God 1s a spirit without quoting the fouth Gospel 

Returning to the Dvravessason, the position of which in regard 
to Tatian we have already fully discussed, we must now briefly 


᾿ * Cf τ Cor vm 6, Ephes m 9, ΠῸΡ 1 2 
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consider how it affects the argument as to the date and authorship 


of the fourth Gospel It 1s needless to pomt out that no ascrip- « 


tion of the work to the Apostle could be made in the Harmony 
Let us suppose it to be even demonstrated beyond doubt that the 
Diatessarzon of Tatian was compiled fiom our four canon cal 
Gospels, in what degree docs this establish the authenticity of the 
fourth Gospel as the work of the Apostle John? Even according 
to apologetic critics, as we have seen, the composition of the 
Diatessaron must be assigned to AD 170, and there are good 
reasons for dating it some years later* Of course, the fourth, 
Gospel must have been in eustence before that date if it formed 
part of the Diatessazon It must be remembered, however, that 
the Harmony was not an official or ecclesiastical compilation 
involving the 1dea of contents already recognised as canonical by 
the Church On the contrary, the Drafessazon was the woik of a 
heretic, and, so far from having ecclesiastical sanction on any 
grounds, 1t was condemned by the Church in the peison of 
Theodoret, and the copies of it circulating in his diocese were 
confiscated The grounds for this suppression which are statéd” 
are, 1t 15 true, the omission of genealogies, but still the tendency 
was considered mischievous This judgment was pronounced 
little short of 300 years after its composition, but still, as the 
work of a heretic and an irresponsible writer, 1f 1s not possible to 
maintam that the Gospels out of which it was compiled 
must previously have long enjoyed the sanction of the 
Church 

How long must the fourth Gospel have been mm existence befoie 
its supposed use by Tatian becomes reasonable? It has to be 
borne in mind that, m those days of manuscript books, a Gospel 
did not issue from the hands of the scribe hke a volume from the 
University Press, with its author’s name and a date on the title- 


page A work of the hterary excellence of the fourth Gospel, ‘ 


evidently pretending to have been written by the Apostle John, 
calling himself for no one else did so_ the “ beloved disciple,” 
would, in such an age, rapidly attain to acceptance, especially as it 
would, for the mass of Christians, 1f not for all without exception, 
have been impossible, even a year after such a manuscript work was 
circulated, to say when it had actually been composed If we 
suppose it to have been in circulation twenty or twenty-five years, 
which would haye been more than ample for the purpose, that 
would only carry bach the date of the fourth Gospel to the middle 
of the second century, or if we even allow thirty or thirty-five 
years—an age at such a period we do not get back beyond 


* Ahn, for instance, ας his uready been pomted out, dates it ‘soon after* 
AD 173 (Jorsch,p 290f) 
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AD 140 More than this, if even so much need be conceded, 15 
» not demanded by the hypothesis that 1t was used by Tatian, and 
its presence in the Dzatessazon, whilst giving us no imformation 
whatever as to the authorship οἱ authenticity, would thus m no 
way wariant the ascription of the fourth Gospel to the Apostle 
John As evidence for muacles and the 1eality of Divine revela- 
tion it has no real 1mportance 

We have geneially discussed the testimony of Dionysius of 
Corinth,? Melito of Sardis,? and Claudius Apollinaris,3 and need 
pot say more here The fragments attributed to them neither 
mention nor quote the fourth Gospel, but in no case could they 
furnish evidence to authenticate the work The same iemarks 
apply to Athenagoras+ Dr Westcott only ventures to say that he 
‘appears to allude to passages in St Mark and St John, but they 
are all anonymous ”5 ‘The passages in which he speaks of the 
Logos, which are those referred to here, are certamly not taken 
fiom the fourth Gospel, and his doctrine is expressed in termino- 

’ logy which is different from that of the Gospel, and is deeply 

tinged with Platonism He appeals to Proverbs vin 22, alieady 
»so frequently quoted by us, for confirmation by the Prophetic 
Spint of his exposition of the Logos doctrine® He nowhere 
identifies the Logos with Jesus , deed, he does not once make 
use of the name of Christin his works He does not show the 
slightest knowledge of the doctrine of salvation so constantly 
enunciated 1n the fourth Gospel There can be no doubt, as we 
have already shown,’ that he considered the Old Testament to 
be the only inspired Holy Scriptures Not only does he not 
mention or quote any of ou: Gospels, but the only instance in 
which he makes any reference to sayings of Jesus otherwise than 
by the mdefinite φησί, “he says,” 1s one in which he introduces a 
saying which 1s not found in our Gospels by the words ‘“ The 

ogos again saying to us” (πάλιν ἡμῖν λέγοντος τοῦ Λόγου), 
etc From the same source, which was obviously not our canoni- 
cal Gospels, we have, therefore, reason to conclude that Athenagoras 
derived his knowledge of Gospel history and doctrine We 
need not add that this writer affords no testimony as to the origin 
or character of the fourth Gospel 

It 1s scarcely worth while to refer to the Epistle of Vienne and 
Lyons, a composition dating at the earliest AD 177-178, in which 
no direct reference 1s made to any writing of the New Testament ® 
Acquaintance with the fourth Gospel 15 argued from the following 
passage 
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EPISTLr, § 1v JOUN XVI 2 

And thus was fulfilled the saying of 
our Lord 

The time shall come in which evcry 3ut the hour cometh that every one 
one that killeth you shall think that he { thit kdleth you may think that he 
offereth 1 service unto God offercth 1 service unto God 

"Edctoerae καιρὸς ev ᾧ πᾶς Ὁ aro αλλ᾽ ἔρχεται wpa ua πᾶς ὁ απο- 
κτείνας υμᾶς, δόξει λατρείαν προσφέρειν | κτείνας ὑμᾶς δόξη λατρείαν προσφέρειν 
τώ θεῶ τῷ θεώ 


Such a passage cannot prove the use of the fourth Gospel 
No source 1s indicated in the Epistle from which the saying of 
Jesus, which, of course, apologists asscrt to be historical, was 
derived It presents decided variations from the parallel in the 
fourth Gospel, and in the Synoptics we find sufficient indications 
of similar discourses? to render τί very probable that other Gospels 
may have contained the passage quoted in the lpistle In no 
case could an anonymous reference like this be of any weight as 
evidence for the Apostolic origin of the fourth Gospel 

We need not further discuss Ptolemzus and Heracleon Ve 
have shown? that the date at which these heretics flourished 
places them beyond the hmits within which we propose to confine ‘ 
ourselves In regard to Ptolemzeus, all that 1s affirmed τς that, mn 
the Epistle to Flora ascribed to him, expressions found in John 1 
3 are used The passage as it 1s gtven by Epiphamius 1s as follows 
“ Besides, that the world was created by the same, the Apostle 
states (saying all things have been made (yeyoréver) by him and 
without him nothing was made)” (‘ize ye τὴν τοῦ κόσμου 
δημιουργίαν ἰδίαν λέγει εἶναι (dre πάντα Si αὐτοῦ γεγονέιαι, καὶ 
χωρὶς αὐτοῦ γέγονεν οὐδέν) ὁ ὁπόστολος) 3 Now, the supposed 
quotation 15 introduced here in ἃ parcnthesis interrupting the 
sense, and there 1s every probability that it was added as an ilus- 
tration by Epiphanius, and was not in the Epistle to Floia at all, 
Omitting the parenthesis, the sentence 1s a very palpable reference 
to the Apostle Paul and Coloss 1 τό In regard to Heracleon, it 
is asserted, from the unsupported references of Origen,‘ that he 
wrote a commentary on the fourth Gospel Even if this be a fact, 
there 1s not a single woid of it preserved by Origen which in the 
least degree bears upon the apostolic origin and trustworthiness 
of the Gospel Neither of these heresiarchs, therefore, 1s of any 
value as a witness for the authenticity of the fourth Gospel 

The heathen Celsus, as we have shown,5 wrote at a period when 
no evidence which he could well give of his own could have been 


* Matt \ 16-22, τὰν of , Mark xm 9-13, Luke \w1 12-17 
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of much value in supporting our Gospels He 1s piessed into 
, service,” however, because, after alluding to various circumstances 
of Gospel history, he says “These things, therefore, being taken 
out of your own writings, we have no need of οἴμοι testimony, for 
you fall upon you: own swords ”,? and in anothei place he says that 
ceitain Christians “alte: the Gospel fig its fist written form in 
three-fold, four-fold, and many-fold ways, and remould it in order 
to have the means of contradicting the arguments (of opponents) ”3 
This is supposed to refer to the fou. canonical Gospels Apart 
from the fact that Origen replies to the first of these passages that 
Celsus has brought forward much conceining Jesus which 1s not 
in accordance with the narratives of the Gospel, it 1s unreasonable 
to limit the accusation of ‘‘ many-fold” corruption to fou Gospels, 
when it 1s undeniable that the Gospels and writings long current 
in the Church were very numerous In any case, what could such 
a statement as this do towards establishing the Apostolic origin 
and credibility of the fourth Gospel ? 

We might pass over the Canon of Muratoz: entirely as being 
beyond the limit of time to which we confine ourselves,+ but the 
, unknown writer of the fiagment gives a legend with regard to the 
composition of the fouith Gospel which we may quote here, 
although its obviously mythical chaiacter renders it of no value 
as evidence regaiding the authorship of the Gospel The writer 
says 

Quirti euangelorum Tohannis ex decipolis 
Cohortantibus condescipulis et episcopis suis 
dixit coniciunate mihi hodie triduo et quid 
cwique fuerit reuelatum alterutium 

nobis ennarremus eadem nocte reue 

latum Andreze ex apostolis αἱ recognis 
centibus cunctis Iohannis suo nomine 
cuncta describeret et 1deo5licit uiria sin 
culis euangelio.um libris principia 
doceantur nihil tamen differt creden 

tium fide cum uno ac principali spiritu de 
clarata sint in omnibus omnia de natiu 
tate de passione de resurrectione 

de conueisatione cum decipulis suis 

ac de gemino eius aduentu 


primo in humilitate dispectus quod fo 
1t° secundum potestate regal pre 


* Cf Tischendorf, Wann wuden, us w,p 71 f , Westcott, Ομ che 
Canon, p 356 

2 Ongen, Contra Cels,u 47 3 J6,u 27 4P 481f 

5 It is admitted that the whole passage from this point to “‘ feeteea 172 est” 15 
abrupt and without connection with the context, as well 1s most confused 
Cf Tragelles, Can Murat, p 36, Donaldson, Ast Cha Let and Doct , 
Ml, p 205 
» © Credner readshere ‘‘ geod 1atum est” (Zur Gesch αἱ Kan, p 74) Dr 
Westcott reads ‘‘ guod fuzt” (On the Canon, p 478) 
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clarum quod futurum est? quid ergo 

murtm 51 Iohannes tam constinter 

sincula etiam in epistulis sms proferat c 
dicens im semeipsu qua widimus oculis 

nostris et wunbus audiumus et manus 

nostra. pilpruerunt hac seripsimus uobis 

sic enim non solum ussurem sed ct wdstorem 

sed et scuuptdé?em ommium mirabilium domini per ordt 

nem profetetur 


“The fouth of the Gospels, of John, one of the disciples To 
his fellow disciples and bishops (Episcopis) wging him he said 
‘Fast with me to-day for three days, and let us relate to each other 
that which shall be :evealed to each’ On the same night it was 
revealed to Andrew, one of the Apostles, that, with the the super- 
vision of all, John should relate all things in hisownname = And, 
therefore, though vanous principles (principia) are taught by each 
book of the Gospels, nevertheless it makes no difference to the 
faith of behevcrs, since, m all, all thimgs are declared by one 1uling 
Spirit conceining the nativity, concerning the passion, concerning 
the resurrection, concerning the intercourse with the disciples, and 
concerning his double advent, the first im lowliness of estate, 
which has taken place, the second in regal power and splendour, ‘ 
which 1s still future What wonder, therefore, τ John should so 
constantly bring forward each thing (singula) also in his Epistles, 
saying in regard to himself The things which we have seen with 
our eyes, and have heard with our cars, and our hands have 
handled, these things have we written unto you For thus he 
professes himself not only an eye-witness and hearer, but also a 
writer of all the wonders of the Lord in order ” 

It 1s obvious that in this passage we have an apologetic defence 
of the fourth Gospel, which unmistakably imphes antecedent 
demal of its authority and Apostolic ongin The wnter not only 
ascribes it to John, but he clothes it with the united authority of; 
the rest of the Apostles, ima manner which very possibly aims at 
explaining the supplementary chapter \\1, with its testimony to 
the truth of the preceding narrative In his zeal, the wmter goes 
so fai as to falsify a passage of the Epistle, and convert it into a 
declaration by the author of the lette: himself that he had written 
the Gospel ‘“ ‘The things which we have seen, etc, these things 
have we written unto you’ (hee sca ipsimus vobis)? For thus he 


* Dr Tregelles cills attention to the resemblance of this prssige to one of 
Tertulhan (4Zo/,§ 21) *‘ Duobus enwm adventibus erus significatts, primo, 
guzzam capunetus estan humelrtate conditions humane, secundo, que conclit 
dendo seculormminet mm sublimitate divinitatzs caserte primum non imitell- 
gendo, secundum, quem mantfestius po cadrcatum sperant unum exrstemaves unt” 
(Caz Afurzat,p 36) Thisis another reason for dating the fragment in the 
third century 

? 1 Johni 1-3 
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professes himself not only an eye-witness and hearer, but also a 
writer of all the wonders of the Lord im orde:” Credner argues 
that mm speaking of John as “ one of the disciples” (ex discipitlss ), 
and of Andrew as “one of the Apostles,” the writer intends to 
distinguish between John the disciple, who wrote the Gospel and 
Epistle, and John the Apostle, who wrote the Apocalypse, and 
that 1t was for this reason that he sought to dignify him by a 
special revelation, through the Apostle Andrew, selecting him to 
write the Gospel Credner, therefore, concludes that here we 
have an ancient ecclesiastical tradition ascribing the Gospel and 
first Epistle to one of the disciples of Jesus different from the 
Apostle John? Into this we need not enter, nor 15 1t necessary 
for us to demonstrate the mythical nature of the narrative 
regarding the origin of the Gospel We have merely given this 
extract to make oui statement 1egarding τ complete Not only 15 
the evidence of the fragment of no value, from the lateness of its 
date and the uncuitical character of its author, but a vague and 
fabulous tradition 1ecoi.ded by an unknown wuiter could not, in 
any case, furnish testimony calculated to establish the Apostolic 


, origin and trustworthiness of the fourth Gospel 


* Credner, Gesch Δ T Kan, p 158f , Theol Jahrb , 1857, p 301 


CHAPTER IT 
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AUTHORSHIP AND CHARACILR OL ΗΓ 1OURTH GOSPEL 


Tur result of om imquiy ito the evidence for the fourth Gospel 
is sufficiently decided to render further examination unnecessary « 
We have seen that, ἴοι a century and a half after the events 
recorded in the work, there 1s not only no testrmony connect- 
ing the fourth Gospel with the Apostle John, but no certam trace 
even of the existence of the Gospel There has not been the 
shightest evidence in any of the writings of the Fathers which we 
have examined even of a tradition that the Apostle John had 
composed any cvangelical work at all, and the claim advanced in 
favour of the Christian miricles to contemporaneous evidence of 
e\traordinary force and veracity by undoubted eye-witnesses so com- 
pletely falls to the ground that we might here well brmg this part of 
our mquiry toaclose There are, however, so many peculiar circum- 
stances connected with the fourth Gospel, both m regard to 115 
authorship and to its relationship to the three Synoptics, which 
invite further attention, that we propose briefly to review some of 
them We must carefully restrict ourselves to the limits of our 
inquiry, and resist any temptation to enter upon an exhaustive 
discussion of the problem presented by the fouth Gospel from a 
more general literary point of view 

The endeavou to obtain some positive, or at leist negative, 
information regarding the author of the fourth Gospel 1s facilitated 
by the fact that several othe: works in the New Testament Canon , 
are ascribed to him These works present such marked and 
distinct characteuistics that, apart from the fact that their number 
extends the 1ange of evidence, they afford an unusual opportunity 
of testing the tradition which assigns them all to the Apostle John, 
by compaiing the clea: mdications which they give of the 
idiosy ΠΟΙ 5165 of their author with the independent data which we 
possess 1egaiding the history and character of the Apostle It 1s 
asserted by the Church that John the son of Zebedee, one of the 
disciples of Jesus, 15 the compose: of no less than five of our 
canonical writmgs, and τὲ would be impossible to select any books 
of ou New Testament presenting more distinct features, or more 
widely divergent views, than are to be found i the Apocalypse on 
the one hand, and the Gospel and three Epistles on the other 
Whilst a strong family hkeness eusts between the Epistles and the 
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Gospel, and they exhibit close analogies both m thought and 
language, the Apocalypse, on the contrary, 1s so different 
rom them in language, in style, in religious views and term)- 
nology, that it 1s almost impossible to believe that the wnter 
of the one could be the author of the othe: The trans- 
lators of our New ‘Testament have laboured, and not m 
vain, to eliminate as far as possible all individuality of style 
and language, and to reduce the vaiious books of which it 15 
composed to one umform smoothness of diction It 1s, 
therefore, 1mpossible for the mere English reader to appreciate 
the immense difference which exists between the harsh and 
Hebraistic Greek of the Apocalypse and the polished elegance 
of the fourth Gospel, and it 1s to be feared that the rarity 
of critical study has prevented any geneial recognition of the 
almost equally striking contiast of thought between the two 
woiks The remarkable peculianties which distinguish the 
Apocalypse and Gospel of John, however, were veiy early 
appreciated, and almost the first application of critical judgment 
to the canonical books of the New Testament 1s the argument of 
Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, about the middle of the third 
tventury, that the author of the fourth Gospel could not be the 
writer of the Book of Revelation? The dogmatic predilections 
which at that trme had begun to turn against the Apocalypse, the 
non-fulfilment of the prophecies of which disappointed and 
puzzled the early Church, led Dionysius to solve the difficulty by 
deciding τὰ favour of the authenticity of the Gospel, but at least 
he recognised the dilemma which has since occupied so much of 
Biblical criticism 

It is not necessary to enter upon any exhaustive analysis of the 
Apocalypse and Gospel to demonstiate anew that both works 
cannot have emanated fiom the same mind This has alieady 
heen conclusively done by otheis Some apologetic wuiters 
greatly influenced, no doubt, by the express declaration of the 
Church, and satisfied by analogies which could scaicely fail to 
exist between two works dealing with a similar theme together 
with a very few independent critics, have asserted the authenticity 
of both works The great majouity of critics, however, have fully 
admitted the impossibility of 1ecognisimg a common source for the 
fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse of John The cuitical question 
regaiding the two works has, in fact, reduced itself to the dilemma 
which may be expressed as follows, m the words of Lucke 
“Either the Gospel and the fust Epistle are genuine wnitings of 
the Apostle John, and, in that case, the Apocalypse is no genuine 
work of that Apostle, or the inverse”? After an elaborate 


* Eusebius, Z #,vu 25 Ξ ἔν Offend Johannes,n, p 504 
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comparison of the two works, the same writer, who certainly will 
not be suspected of wilfully subversive criticism, resumes “ The 
difference between the language, way of expression, and mode of 
thought and doctrine of the Apocalypse and the rest of the 
Johannine writings, 1s so comprehensive and intense, so indi- 
vidual and so radical , the affinity and agreement, on the contrary, 
are so vague, and in Wetails so fragmentary and uncertain 
(sur uchwerchend), that the Apostle John, 1f he really be the author 
of the Gospel and of the Epistle which we here assume—cannot 
have composed the Apocalypse either deforze or after the Gospel 
and the Epistle If all critical experience and rules in such 
literary questions are not deceptive, it 1s certain that the Evangelist 
and Apocalyptist are two different persons of the name of John,”? 
etc 

De Wette, another conservative critic, speaks with equal decision 
After an able comparison of the two works, he says “ From all 
this it follows (and in New Testament criticism no result 1s more 
certain) that the Apostle John, 1f he be the author of the fourth 
Gospel and of the Johannme Epistles, did not wiite the Apoca- 
lypse , οἱ, 1f the Apocalypse be his work, that he 1s not the author 
of the othe: writings”? Ewald 1s equally positive ‘“ Above all ”« 
he says, “we should err in tracing this work (the Gospel) to th’e 
Apostle if the Apocalypse of the New Testament were by him 
That this much earher writing cannot have been composed by the 
author of the latter 1s an axiom which I consider I have already 
(in 1826-28) so convincingly demonstrated that 1t would be super- 
fluous now to 1eturn to it, especially as, sce then, all men capable 
of forming a judgment aie of the same opinion, and what has 
been biought forward by a few writers against it too clearly depends 
upon influences foreign to science ”3 We may, therefore, consider 
the point generally admitted, and proceed, very briefly, to discuss 
the question upon this basis ὲ 

The external evidence that the Apostle John wrote the Apoca- 
lypse 1s moie ancient than that for the authorship of any book of 
the New Testament, excepting some of the Epistles of Paul, and 
this is admitted even by cntics who ultimately deny the authenti- 
city of the work Passing over the very probable statement of 
Andrew of Czesarea,+ that Papias recognised the Apocalypse as an 
inspired work, and the inference drawn from this fact that he 
referred it to the Apostle, we at once proceed to Justin Martyn, 
who affirms in the clearest and most positive manne: the Apostolic 


* Ξε Offenb Joh ,u,p 744f 2? Hinl N T,§ 189e,p 422 

3 Jahrb inbl Wrass,v yp 179 

4 It is generally asserted both by Apologists and others that this testimony 
1s valid in favom of the 1ecognition by Papms of the authenticity of the 
Apocalypse : 
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origin of the work He speaks to Tryphon of ‘‘a certain man 
» whose name was John, one of the Apostles of Christ, who pro- 
phesied by a ievelation made to him,” of the millennium and 
subsequent general resurrection and judgment The statement 
of Justin 15 all the moie important from the fact that he does not 
name any other writing of the New Tostament, and that the Old 
Testament was still for him the only Holy Scripture The genuine- 
ness of this testimony 1s not called in question by any one 
Eusebius states that Melito of Sardis wiote a work on the Apoca- 
lypse of John,? and Jerome mentions the treatise3_ There can be 
no doubt that had Melito thrown the slightest doubt on the 
Apostolic origin of the Apocalypse, Itusebius, whose dogmatic 
views led him to depreciate that writing, would have referred to 
the fact Eusebius also mentions that Apollonius, a Presbyter of 
Ephesus, quoted the Apocalypse agamst the Montanists, and there 
1s reason to suppose that he did so as an Apostolic work4 Euse- 
bius fuithe: states that Theophilus of Antioch made use of test1- 
mony from the Apocalypse of John ,3 but although, as Eusebius 
does not mention anything to the contrary, it 1s probable that 
»Theophilus really recognised the book to be by John the Apostle, 
the uncritical haste of Eusebius rendeis his vague statement of 
little, value We do not think it worth while to quote the evidence 
of later writers Although Irenzeus, who repeatedly assigns the 
Apocalypse to John, the disciple of the Lord,® 1s cited by Apolo- 
gists as a very important witness, more especially from his inter- 
course with Polycarp, we do not attribute any value to his testi- 
mony, both from the late date at which he wrote and from the 
uncritical and credulous characte. of his mind Although he 
appeals to the testimony of those “who saw John face to face” 
with 1egard to the number of the name of the Beast, his own 
utter ignorance of the interpietation shows how little information 
fe can have deiived from Polycarp? The same remarks apply 
still more strongly to Tertulhan, who most unhesitatingly assigns 
the Apocalypse to the Apostle John® It would be useless more 
particularly to refer to later evidence, or quote even the decided 
testimony τῇ its favour of Clement of Alexandria,9 or Ongen τὸ 
The first doubt cast upon the authenticity of the Apocalypse 
occurs in the argument of Dionysius of Alexandria, one of the 
disciples of Origen, in the middle of the third century He men- 
tions that some had objected to the whole work as without sense 


* Dial &1, cf Eusebius, H Z,1v 18 Ξ Eusebius, H £,1v 26 
3 De Vir Ill, 24 ' Eusebius, Y &,v 18 
5 Jb, ἵν 24 6 Adv Hei ,w 20 § 11, 21, ὃ 3, 30, 8 4, etc 


7 fJ6,v 30 8 Adv Afarc,m 14, 24, ete 9% Stromata,vi 13 88 106, 141. 


© Eusebuus, H #, vi 25, τῇ Joann Opp, ,p 17 
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or reason, and as displaying such dense ignorance that it was 
impossible that an Apostle, or even one in the Church, could have, 
wiitten it, and they assigned 1t to Cerinthus, who held the doctrine 
of the raign of Chnst on eauth? These objections, it 15 obvious, 
ae mercly dogmatic, and do not affect to be historical They are, 
in fact, a good illustration of the method by which the Canon was 
formed If the doctune of any writing met with the approval of 
the cally Church, it was accepted with unhesitating faith, and its 
pretension to Apostolic origm was admitted as a natural conse- 
quence , but if, on the other hand, the doctrine of the writing was 
not cleatly that of the community, 1t was rejected without further 
examination It 15 an undeniable fact that not a single trace 
exists of the application of historical criticism to any book of the 
New ‘Testament in the carly ages of Christiamty The case of 
the Apocalypse 1s most imtelligible —So long as the expectation 
and hope of a second advent and of a personal reign of the risen 
and ylorified Chist, of the prevalence of which we have abundant 
testimony im the Pauline Epistles and other early works, contmued 
to animate the Church, the Apocalypse which excited and fostered 
them was a popular volume, but as years passed away and the, 
geneial longing of Christians, eagerly marking the signs of the 
times, was agam and again disappointed, and the hope οἵ a 
millennium began either to be abandoned or indefinitely postponed, 
the Apocalypse proportionately lost favour, or was regarded as an 
incomprehensible book musleading the world by illusory pro- 
mises Its history 15 that of a nghly dogmatic treatise esteemed 
ΟἹ contemned im proportion to the ebb and flow of opimion 
regaiding the doctiines which it expresses 

The objections of Dionysius, resting first upon dogmatic grounds 
and his mability to understand the Apocalyptic utterances of the 
book, took the shape we have mentioned of a critical dilemma — 
The autho: of the Gospel could not at the same time be thé 
author of the Apocalypse Dogmatic predilection decided the 
question in favour of the apostolic origin of the fourth Gospel, 
and the reasoning by which that decision 1s ariived at has, there- 
fore, no critical force οἱ value The fact still remains that Justin 
Marty: distinctly refers to the Apocalypse as the work of the 
Apostle John, and no similar testimony ests im support of the 
claims of the fourth Gospel 

As another most important point, we may mention that there 1s 
probably not another work of the New Testament the precise date 
of the composition of which, within a very few weeks, can so 
positively be affirmed No result of cuticism rests upon a more 
secure basis and 1s now more universally accepted by all competent 


ι 


* Euscbins, 57. ΖΦ, vn 24. 
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critics than the fact that the Apocalypse was wnitten in 
wip 68-69 ‘The wnter distinctly and repeatedly mentions his 
name i 1, “The revelation of Jesus Christ unto his servant 
Τοῦ 1 4 ‘John to the seven churches which are m Asia”? 
and he states that the work was written m the island of Patmos, 
where he was ἡ on account of the Wordvof God and the testimony 
of Jesus - Ewald, who decides in the most arbitrary manner 
against the authenticity of the Apocalypse and in favour of the 
Johannine authorship of the Gospel, objects that: the author, 
although he certainly calls himself John, does not assume to be 
ah Apostle, but merely terms himself the servant (δοῦλος) of 
Christ πὸ other truc Christians, and distinctly classes himself 
among the Prophets,3 and not among the Apostles4 We find, 
however, that Paul, who was not apt to wane his clams to the 
Apostolate, was content to call himself Paul, a servant (δοῦλος) 
of Jesus Christ called to be an Apostle ? in writing to the 
Romans) (1 1) and the superseription of the Ispistle to the 
Phihppians 15. “ Paul and ‘limothy, servants (δοῦλοι) of Chiist 
Jesus ’5 There was, moreover, reason why the author of the 
Book of Revelation, a work the form of which was decidedly based 
upon that of Daniel and other Jewish Apocalytic writings, should 
rather adopt the character of Prophet than the less suitable desig- 
nation of Apostle upon such an occasion = It as clear that he 
counted fully upon being generally known under the simple desig- 
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anticipate the honour which God alone can bestow “Can 
any one seriously believe,” he indignantly inquires, “that one of, 
the Twelve, yea, that even he whom we know as the most delicate 
and refined amongst them, could have written this of himself ?”! 
In the first place, we must remark that in this discussion it 
is not permissible to spmk of our khnowmg John the Apostle 
as distinguished above all the rest of the Twelve for such qualities 
Nowhere do we find such a representation of him except in the 
fourth Gospel, if even there, but, as we shall presently see, rather 
the contrary, and the fourth Gospel cannot here be received 
as evidence We might pomt out that the symbolical repré- 
sentation of the heavenly Jerusalem 15 held to be practically 
objective, a revelation of things that “ must shortly come to pass,” 
and not a mere subjective sketch coloured according to the 
phantasy of the writer Passing on, however, τί must be apparent 
that the whole account of the heavenly city 15 typical, and that 
in basing its walls upon the Twelve he does not glorify himself 
personally, but simply gives its place to the idea which was 
symbolised when Jesus 1s represented as selecting twelve disciples, 
the number of the twelve tribes, upon whose preaching the 
spiritual city was to be built The Jewish bclef in a special 
preference of the Jews before all nations doubtless suggested, this, 
and it forms a leading feature in the strong Hebraistic form of 
the writer’s Christianity The heavenly city 1s simply a glorified 
Jerusalem, the twelve Apostles, representatives of the twelve 
tribes, set apart for the regeneration of Israel, are the foundation- 
stones of the New City with its twelve tribes of Israel,? for whom 
the city 1s more particularly provided Jor 144,000 of Israel are 
first sealed, 12,000 of each of the twelve tribes, before the Seer 
beholds the great multitude of all nations and tribes and peoples 3 
The whole description is a mere allegory characterised by the 
strongest Jewish dogmatism, and it 15 of singular value for the 
purpose of identifying the author 

Moreover, the apparent glorification of the Twelve 15 move than 
justified by the promise which Jesus 15 1epresented by the 
Synopticst as making to them in person When Peter, in the 
name of the Twelve, asks what 1s reserved for those who have 
forsaken all and followed him, Jesus rephes ‘Verily I say unto 
you that ye which have followed me, 1n the regeneration when the 
Son of Man shall sit on the throne of his glory, ye also shall be 
set upon twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel ”5 
Ewald himself, in his distribution of the materials of our existing 


* Jahrb bibl Wass,v,p 1801, cf Die Joh Schriften, 1862, τ, p 56 f 
5. Apoc,».s1 12 3 J6, vu 4-9 ‘ 
+ Malt via 27, 28, Luke xn 28-30 5 Matt xa 28 
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first Synoptic to the supposed original sources, assigns this passage 
,to the very oldest Gospel’ What impropriety 1s there, and what 
improbability, therefore, that an Apostle, in an apocalyptic allegory, 
should represent the names of the twelve Apostles as mscribed 
upon the twelve foundation-stones of the spiritual Jerusalem, as 
the names of the twelve tribes of Israel were mscribed upon 
the twelve gates of the city? On the contraly, it 15. pro- 
bable under the circumstances that an Apostle should make 
such a representation, and, m view of the facts 1egarding the 
Apostle John himself which we have from the Synoptics, it 15 
particularly in harmony with his characte: , and these characteristics 
directly tend to establish his identity with the autho 
“How much less is it credible of the Apostle John,” says 
Ewald elsewhere, pursuing the same argument, “who as a writer 
15 80 incomparably modest and delicate in feeling, and does not 
in a single one of the writings really emanating from him name 
himself as the author, or even proclaim his own praise”? ‘This is 
merely sentimental assumption of facts, to which we shall hereafter 
allude , but, if the “‘mcompaiable modesty” of which he speaks 
» really existed, nothing could more conclusively separate the autho1 
of the fouth Gospel from the son of Zebedee whom we know in 
the Synoptics, or more support the claims of the Apocalypse In 
the first place, we must assert that, m writing a serious history of 
the life and teaching of Jesus, full of marvellous events and 
astounding doctrines, the omission of his name by an Apostle can 
not only not be recognised as genuine modesty, but must be con- 
demned as culpable neglect It is perfectly incredible that an 
Apostle could have written such a work without attaching his 
name as the guarantee of his intimate acquaintance with the events 
and statements he records What would be thought of a histonan 
who published a history without a single reference to recognised 
authorities, and yet who did not declare even his own name as 
some evidence of his truth? The fact 1s that the first two Synoptics 
bear no author’s name because they aie not the work of any one 
man, but the collected matenals of many, the third Synoptic only 
pietends to be a compilation for private use , and the fourth Gospel 
bears no simple signature because it is neither the work of an 
Apostle, nor of an eye-witness of the events and hearer of the 
teaching it records 
If it be considered incredible that an Apostle could, even 
m an Allegory, represent the names of the Twelve as wuitten 
on the foundation stones of the New Jerusalem, and the incom- 
parable modesty and delicacy of feeling of the assumed author of 
the fourth Gospel be contiasted with it so much to the disadvan- 


* Die de ersten Evv , p 23 ? Die Joh Schi,u,p 56f 
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tage of the witer of the Apocalypse, we ash whether this 1eference 
to the collective Twelve can be considered at all on a par with the 
self-gloufication of the disguised author of the Gospel, who, not 
content with the simple mditcation of himself as John, a servant of 
Jesus Christ, and sharing distinction cqually with the 1est of the 
Twelve, assumes to himscl alone a pre-cminence ΠῚ the favour 
and affection of his Master, as well as a distinction amongst his 
fellow disciples, of which we first hcar fiom himself, and which 1s 
anything but corroboiated by the three Synoptics Ὁ The supposed 
author of the fourth Gospel, it τῷ true, does not plainly mention 
his name, but he distinguishes himself as “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved,” and represents himself as “leaning on Jesus’ breast 
at supper”? This distinction assumed for himself, and this 
preference over the other disciples in the love of him whom he 
represents as God, 1s much greater self-glonfication than that of 
the author of the Apocalypse We shall presently see how far 
Iiwald is right in saying, moreover, that the author docs not 
clearly indicate the person for whom, at least, he desires to be 
mistaken 

We must conclude that these objections have no weight, 
and that there 15 no mternal evidence agamst the supposition 
that the “John” who announces himself as the author of the 
Apocalypse was the Apostle On the contrary, the tone of 
authority adopted throughout, and the evident certainty that his 
identity would everywhere be 1ecognised, denote a position in the 
Church which no other person of the name of John could well 
have held at the time when the Apocalypse was written The 
external evidence, therefore, which indicates the Apostle John as 
the author of the Apocalypse 1s quite in harmony with the internal 
testimony of the book itself We have already pointed out the 
stiong colouring of Judaism im the views of the write: — Its 


- 


Imagery 1s thoroughly Jewish, and its allegorical representations“ 


are entircly based upon Jewish traditions and hopes The 
heavenly City 1s a New Jerusalem , its twelve gates are dedicated 
to the twelve tribes of Israel, God and the Lamb are the Temple 
of 1t, and the sealed of the twelve tribes have the precedence over 
the nations, and stand with the Lamb on Mount Zion (uv 1) 
having his name and his Father’s written on then foreheads The 
language m which the book 1s wiitten 15 the most Hebraistic 
Greek of the New Testament, as 115 contents are the most deeply 
tinged with Judaism Τί, finally, we seeh for some traces of the 
characte: of the writer, we see in every page the impress of an 
impetuous fiery spirit, whose symbol 1s the Eagle, breathing forth 
vengeance against the enemies of the Messiah and impatient till 1t 
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be accomplished, and the whole of the visions of the Apocalypse 
, proceed to the accompaniment of the rolling thunders of God’s 
wrath 
We may now tum to cvamine such historical datt as exist te 
garding John the son of Zebedee, and to inquire whether they 
accord better with the Chiracter and oyimons of the author of the 
Apocalypse οἱ of the Iv ingelist. | John and his brother James are 
represented by the Synoptics as being the sons of Zebedce and 
Salome ‘They were fishermen on the sea of Gahlee, and at the 
call of Jesus they left thar ship and then father and followed him " 
Their fiery and impetuous character led Jesus to give them the 
surime of Boa ypyés, “Sons of thunder, τ ancpithet justified by 
several ineidents which are related regarding them) = Upon one 
oceasion, John sees one casting out devils in his master’s name, 
and in an intolerant spirit forbids him because he did not follow 
them, for which he aw rebuked by Jesus? Another ume, when 
the inhabitants οὐχ Sumairtan village would not rccene them, 
John and Tames angrily turn to Jesus and say “Lord, wilt thou 
that we command fire to come down from heaven, and consume 
ythem, even as Islyabh did?" Δ remarkable episode will have 
presented itself already to the mind of every reada, which the 
second synoptr Gospel narrates as follows —Mark . 35. “And 
Tames and John the sons of Zebedee come unto him saying unto 
him ‘Teacher, we would that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever 
we shal ash thee 36 And he said unto them What would ye 
that 1 should do for you? 37 They sad unto him Grant that 
we may sit, one on thy night hand, and the other on thy left hand 
in thy glory 38 But Jesus said to them Ye hnow not what ye 
ash can ye dnnk the cup that 1 drink ? οὐ be baptised with the 
baptism that Iam baptised with? 39 And they said unto him 
Wecan And Jesus sud unto them ‘The cup thit I drink ye 
shall drink, and with the baptism that To ium baptised withal shall 
ye be baptised το But to sit on my mght hand or on my left 
hand 15 not mine to give, but for whom it has been prepared 
41 And when the ten heard it they began to be much displeased 
with James and John” ΤΕ τῷ difficult to say whether the effrontery 
and selfishness of the requcst, or the assurance with which the 
brethren assert their power to emulate the Master, 1s more striking 
in this scene Apparently, the grossness of the proceeding already 
began to be felt when our first Gospel was edited, for it represents 
the request as made by the mothe: of James and John, but that 
19a very slight decrease of the offence, masmuch as the brethren 
are obviously consenting, 1f not inciting, parties to the prayer, and 
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utter then “We can” with the same absence of “incomparable 
modesty ”! After the death of Jesus, John remained in Jerusalem,? 
and chiefly confined lis mmistry to the city and its neighbour- ' 
hood3 The account which Hegesippus gives of James the 
brother of Jesus who was appointed oversee: of the Church in 
Jerusalem will not be forgotten,s and we refer to it merely in 
illustration of piimitive Christianity However mythical elements 
are worked up into the narative, one point 1s undoubted fact, that 
the Chustians of that community weie but a sect of Judaism, 
merely superadding to Mosaic doctrines belief in the actual advent 
of the Messiah whom Moses and the prophets had foretold , and' 
we find, τὰ the Acts of the Apostles, Peter and John represented 
as “going up into the Templc at the hour of prayer,”5 like other 
Jews In the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians we have most 
valuable evidence with regard to the Apostle John Paul found 
him still in Jerusalem on the occasion of the visit referred to in 
that letter, about AD 50-53 We need not quote at length the 
important passage, Gal n 1 f, but the fact 1s undeniable, and 
stands upon stronge: evidence than almost any other particulai 
1egarding the early Church, bemg distinctly and dnectly stated by | 
Paul himself that the thee “pilla:” Apostles representing the 
Church there were James, Peter, and John Peter 15 markedly 
termed the Apostle of the cncumcision, and the differences 
between him and Paul are evidence of the opposition of their 
views James and John are clearly 1epresented as sharing the 
views of Pete1, and, whilst Paul finally agiees with them that he 1s 
to go to the Gentiles, the three στῦλοι elect to continue their 
ministry to the circumcision ® Here 1s John, therefore, clearly 
devoted to the Apostleship of the cncumcision as opposed to Paul, 
whose views, as we gather from the whole of Paul’s account, were 
little more than tolerated by the στῦλοι Before leaving New 
Testament data, we may here point out the statement i the Acts « 
of the Apostles that Peter and John were known to be “unlettered 
and ignorant men”? (ἄνθρωποι ἀγράμματοι καὶ ἰδιῶται.) Later 
tradition mentions one or two circumstances 1egarding John to 
which we may briefly refe: Jrenzeus states ‘‘ There are those 
who heard him (Polycarp) say that John, the disciple of the Lord, 
going to bathe at Ephesus and perceiving Cermthus within, rushed 
forth from the bath-house without bathing, but crying out ‘Let 
us fly lest the bath-house fall down Cesmthus, the enemy of the 
truth, being within it’ So great was the care which the Apostles 
and their disciples took not to hold even verbal intercourse with 
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any of the conrupters of the tiuth,”? etc Polycrates, who was 
, Bishop of Ephesus about the begmning of the thnd century, states 
that the Apostle John wore the mitre and petalon of the high 
priest (ὃς ἐγενήθη ἱερεὺς τὸ πέταλον πεφορηκίς),2 a tradition which 
agrees with the Jewish tendencies of the Apostle of the cncum- 
cision as Paul describes him 3 ) 

Now, 1 we compare these data regarding John the son of 
Zebedee with the characte: of John, the author of the Apocalypse, 
as we trace it in the work itself, it 1s :mpossible not to be struck 
by the singular agreement The Hebraistic Greek and abrupt 
inelegant diction are natural to the unlettered fisherman of Galilee, 
and the fierce and intolerant spimt which pervades the book 1s 
precisely that which formerly forbade the working of miracles, 
even in the name of the Master, by any not of the immediate 
circle of Jesus, and which desired to consume an ihospitable 
village with fire from heaven+ The Judaistic form of Christianity 
which 1s represented throughout the Apocalypse, and the Jewish 
elements which ente: so largely mto τς whole composition, aie 
precisely those which we might expect from John the Apostle of 
, the circumcision, and the associate of James and of Pete: in the 
vely centre of Judaism Parts of the Apocalypse, indeed, derive 
a new significance when we 1emember the opposition which 
the Apostle of the Gentiles met with from the Apostles of 
the circumcision, as plainly declared by Paul in his Epistle 
to the Galatians u 1 f, and apparent in other parts of his 
writings 

We have already seen the scarcely disguised attack which 1s 
made on Paul in the Clementine Homihes under the name of 
Simon the Magician, the Apostle Peter following him from city to 
city for the puipose of denouncing and iefuting his teaching 


There can be no doubt that the animosity against Paul which was 
2 
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3 We need not refer to any of the othe: legends 1egarding John, but αἱ may be 
well to mention the tradition common amongst the Fathers which assigned to 
him the cognomen of ‘‘the Vugin” One Codea gives as the supeisciiption of 
the Apocalypse “ τοῦ ἁγίου ἐνδοξοτάτου ἀποστόλου καὶ εὐαγγελιστοῦ παρθένου 
ηγαπημένον επιστηθίου ᾿Ιωάννου θεολόγου ", and we know that it 15 reported in 
early writings that, of all the Apostles, only John and the Apostle Paul 
remained unmarried , whence probably, in pait, this title In connection with 
this, we may pomt to the importance attached to virginity in the Apocalypse, 
ἊΝ 4, cf Schwegler, Das nachap Zeit,u, p 254, Lucke, Comm ub ad 
Bi Joh , 1836, Ὁ 321, Credner, E27 N 7,1, p 21 

4 The very objection of Ewald regarding the glonification of the Twelve, if 
true, would be singularly in keeping with the audacious 1equest of John and 
his brother, to sit on the nght and left hand of the glorified Jesus, for we find 
none of the ‘‘ ncomparable modesty” which the imaginative critic atturbutes 
to the author of the fourth Gospel in the John of the Synoptics 
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felt by the Ebionitic party, to which John as well as Peter 
belonged, was extreme, and when the novelty of the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone, taught by him, 1s considered, it 1s very 
comprehensible In the Apocalypse we find undeniable traces of 
it which accord with what Paul himself says, and with the un- 
doubted tradition of the early Chuich Not only is Paul silently 
excluded from the number of the Apostles, which might be intelli- 
gible when the typical nature of the number twelve 1s considered, 
but allusion 1s undoubtedly made to him in the Epistles to the 
Churches It 1s clear that Paul 15 referred to in the address to the 
Church of Ephesus “ And thou didst try them which say that ‘ 
they are Apostles and are not, and didst find them false”,? and 
also in the woids to the Church of Smyrna “ But I have a few 
things against thee, because thou hast there them that hold the 
teaching of Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a stumbling block 
before the sons of Israel, to eat things sacrificed unto idols,” εἰς, 
as well as elsewhere Without dwelling on this point, however, 
we think it must be apparent to every unprejudiced person that 
the Apocalypse singularly corresponds in every respect language, 


€ 


construction, and thought with what we are told of the character , 


of the Apostle John by the Synoptic Gospels and by tradition, and 
that the internal evidence, therefore, accords with the external, in 
attributing the composition of the Apocalypse to that Apostle 
We may without hesitation affirm, at least, that with the exception 
of one or two of the Epistles of Paul there is no work of the New 
Testament which 1s supported by such close evidence 

We need not discuss the tradition as to the residence of the 
Apostle John in Asia Minor, regarding which much might be 
said Those who accept the authenticity of the Apocalypse of 
course admit its composition in the neighbourhood of Ephesus,3 
and see in this the confirmation of the widespread tradition that the 
Apostle spent a considerable period of the latter part of his life in ¢ 
that city Wemay merely mention, in passing, that a historical basis 
for the tradition has occasionally been disputed, and has latterly 
again been denied by some 8016 απο The evidence for this, as 
for everything else connected with the early ages of Christianity, 1s 
extremely unsatisfactory Nor need we trouble ourselves with the 
dispute as to the Presbyter John, to whom many ascribe the 
composition, on the one hand, of the Apocalypse, and, on the 
other, of the Gospel, according as they finally accept the one ΟἹ 
the other alternative of the critical dilemma which we have 
explained 

If we proceed to compare the character of the Apostle John, as 
we have it depicted in the Synoptics and other writings to which 
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we have referred, with that of the author of the fourth Gospel, and 
,» to contrast the pecuharities of both, we have a very different result 
Instead of the Hebraistic Greek and harsh diction which might 
be expected fiom the unlettered and ignouant fisherman of Galilee, 
we find, in the fomth Gospel, the purest and least Hebraistic 
Greek of any of the Gospels (some parts of the third Synoptic, 
perhaps, alone excepted), and a refinement and beauty of com- 
position whose chaim has captivated the world, and in too many 
cases prevented the calm exercise of judgment ~ Instead of the 
fierce and intolerant temper of the Son of thunder, we find a 
spirit breathing forth nothing but gentleness andlove Instead of 
the Judaistic Christianity of the Apostle of Circumcision who 
merely tolerates Paul, we find a mind which has so completely 
detached itself from Judaism that the writer makes the very 
appellation of “Jew” equivalent to that of an enemy of the 
truth Not only are the customs and feasts of the Jews dis- 
regarded and spoken of as observances of a people with whom the 
writer has no concern, but he anticipates the day when neither on 
Mount Gerizim nor yet at Jerusalem men shall worship the 
» Father, but when it shall be recognised that the only true worship 
is that which 1s offered in spiritandintruth Faith in Jesus Christ 
and, the merits of his death is the only way by which man can 
attain to eternal life, and the Mosaic Law is practically abolished 
We venture to assert that, taking the portrait of John the son of 
Zebedee, which is drawn in the Synoptics and the Epistle of Paul 
to the Galatians, supplemented by later tiadition, to which we 
have referred, and comparing it with that of the writer of the 
fourth Gospel, no unprejudiced mind can fail to recognise that 
there are not two features alike 
It 15 the misfortune of this case that the beauty of the Gospel 
under trial has too frequently influenced the decision of the 
λ 
judges, and men who have, in othe: matters, exhibited sound 
critical judgment, in this abandon themselves to sheer sentimen- 
tality, and indulge m rhapsodies when reasons would be mote 
appropriate Bearing in mind that we have given the whole of 
the data regarding John the son of Zebedee fuimshed by New 
Testament writmmgs excluding merely the fourth Gospel itself, 
which, of couse, cannot at present be received in evidence as 
well as the only traditional information possessing, from its date 
and character, any appreciable value, τὸ will become apparent that 
every argument which proceeds on the assumption that John was 
the beloved disciple, and possessed of characteristics quite 
different from those we meet with in the writings to which we have 
referred, 1s worthless and a mere ettio principi: We can, 
therefore, appreciate the state of the case when, for instance, we 
find an able inan like Credner commencing his inquiry as to who 
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was the author of the fourth Gospel with such words as the 
followmg ‘Were we entnrely without historical data regarding 
the autho: of the fouith Gospel, who 15 not named in the writing 
itself, we should still, from mternal grounds in the Gospel itself 
from the nature of the language, from the freshness and _ peispi- 
cacity of the narrative, from the exactness and precision of the 
statements, from the pecuhar manner of the mention of the 
Baptist and of the sons of Zebedee, from the love and fervour 
using to ecstasy which the writer manifests towaids Jesus, from 
the irresistible charm which 1s poured out over the whole ideally-, 
composed evangelical history, fiom the philosophical considerations 
with which the Gospel begins be Jed to the 1esult that the 
autho: of such a Gospel can only be a native of Palestine, can 
only be a diect eye-witness, can only be an Apostle, can only be 
a favourite of Jesus, can only be that John whom Jesus held 
captivated to himself by the whole heavenly spell of his teaching, 
that John who rested on the bosom of Jesus, stood beneath his 
cioss, and whose late: 1esidence in a city like Ephesus proves 
that philosophical speculation not merely attracted him, but that 
he also knew how to mamtain his place amongst philosophically 
cultivated Greeks ”* It 1s almost impossible to proceed further 
m building up theory on baseless assumption, but we shall 
hereafte: see that he 15 kept m countenance by Ewald, 
who outstrips him in the boldness and minuteness of his 
conjectures We must now more carefully examine the details of 
the case 

The language in which the Gospel 1s written, as we have 
already mentioned, 1s much less Hebraic than that of the other 
Gospels, with the exception of parts of the Gospel according to 
Luke, and its Hebiaisms are not on the whole greater than was 
almost invanably the case with Hellenistic Greek, but its 
composition 1s distinguished by peculiar smoothness, grace, and‘ 
beauty, and in this respect it 15 assigned the first rank among 
the Gospels It may be remarked that the connection which 
Credner finds between the Janguage and the Apostle John arises 
out of the supposition that long 1esidence in Ephesus had enabled 
him to acquire that facility of composition τὰ the Greek language 
which 1s one of its characteristics Ewald, who exaggerates the 
Hebraism of the work, resorts nevertheless to the conjectule, 
which we shall hereafter more fully consider, that the Gospel was 
written from dictation by young friends of John in Ephesus, who 
put the aged Apostle’s thoughts, in many places, into purer Greeh 
as they wrote them down? The arbitrary nature of such an 
explanation, adopted in one shape o1 another by many apologists, 
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requires no remark , but we shall at every turn meet with similar 
assumptions advanced to overcome difficulties Now, although 
there 1s no certain information as to the time when, if evei, the 
Apostle 1emoved into Asia Minor, it is at least pretty certain that 
he did not leave Palestine before 4D 60% We find him still at 
Jeiusalem about aD 50-53, when Pay went thither, and he had 
not at that time any mtention of leaving , but, on the contiary, 
his dedication of himself to the ministry of the circumcision 1s 
distinctly mentioned by the Apostle? The “unlettered and 
ignorant” fisherman of Galilee, theiefore, had obviously attained 
*an age when habits of thought and expression have become fixed, 
and when a new language cannot without great difficulty be 
acquied If we consider the Apocalypse to be his work, we find 
positive evidence of such markedly different thought and language 
actually existing when the Apostle must have been between siaty 
and seventy years of age, that it 1s quite impossible to conceive 
that he could have subsequently acquired the language and 
mental characteristics of the fourth Gospel It would be perfectly 
absurd, so far as language goes, to find in the fourth Gospel the 
slightest indication of the Apostle John, of whose language we 
have no information except from the Apocalypse, a composition 
which, τῇ accepted as written by the Apostle, would at once exclude 
all consideration of the Gospel as his work 
There are many circumstances, however, which seem clearly to 
indicate that the author of the fourth Gospel was neither a 
native of Palestine nor a Jew, and to some of these we must briefly 
refer “The philosophical statements with which the Gospel com- 
mences, it will be admitted, are anything but characteristic of the 
Son of thunder, the ignoiant and unlearned fisherman of 
Galilee who, to a comparatively advanced period of life, continued 
preaching 1n his native country to his brethren of the circumcision 
Attempts have been made to trace the Logos doctrine of the fourth 
Gospel to the purely Hebraic source of the Old Testament, but 
every impartial mind must perceive that here thereis no direct and 
simple transformation of the theo1y of Wisdom of the Proverbs 
and Old Testament Apocrypha, and no mere development of the 
later Memra of the Targums, but a very advanced application 
to Christianity of Alexandrian philosophy, with which we have 
become familiar through the witings of Philo, to which reference 
has so frequently been made It 1s quite true that a decided step 
beyond the doctrine of Philo 1s made when the Logos 1s 
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represented as σὰρξ ἐγένετο m the person of Jesus, but this argu- 
ment 1s equally applicable to the Jewish doctrine of Wisdom, and 
that step had already bccn taken before the composition of the 
Gospel In the Alexandian philosophy everything was prepared 
for the final application of the doctrme, and nothing 1s more clear 
than the fact that the wypter of the fourth Gospel was well 
acquainted with the teaching of the Alexandrian school, from 
which he denyed his philosophy, and its elabortte and systematic 
application to Jesus alone indicates a late development of Christian 
doctrine, which we maintain could not have been attained by the 
Judaistic son of Zebedee ! 

We have already on several occasions referred to the attitude 
which the write: of the fourth Gospel assumes towards the Jews 
Apart from the fact that he places Christianity generally in strong 
antagonism to Judaism, as light to darkness, truth to a hie, and 
presents the doctrine of a hypostatic Trinity in the most developed 
form to be found in the New Testament, in striking contrast to the 
thiee Synoptics, and in contradiction to Hebrew Monotheism, he 
writes at all times as one who not only 19 not a Jew himself, but has 
nothing to do with their laws and customs He speaks everywhere 
of the feasts “οὗ the Jews,” “the passover of the Jews,” “the 
manner of the purifying of the Jews,” “the Jews’ feast of taber- 
nacles,” “as the manner of the Jews 15 to bury,” “the Jews’ prepara- 
tion day,” and so on- ‘The Law of Moses 1s spoken of as “ your 
law,” “their Jaw,” as of a people with which the writer was not 
connected 3 Moreover, the Jews are represented as continually 
in virulent opposition to Jesus, and sceking to hill him, and the 
word “Jew” 15 the unfailing indication of the enemies of the truth, 
and the peisecutors of the Christ ‘The Jews are not once spoken 
of as the faxoured people of God, but they are denounced as 
“children of the devil,” who 1s “ the father of hes and a murderer 
fiom the beginning ”5 The author makes Caiaphas and the chief ‘ 
puests and Phansees speak of the Jewish people not as ὁ Aads, 
but as τὸ ἔθνος, the term employed by the Jews to designate the 
Gentiles 6 We need scarcely pomt out that the Jesus of the fourth 


* Most critics igree that the charvcteristics of the fourth Gospel render the 
supposition that 1t was the work of an old min untenable 
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ὁ τὸ ἐθνος 15 applicd to the Jewish people fourteen times in the New Testa- 
ment It 1s so used five times in the fourth Gospel (x1 48, 50, 51, 52, \v11 35), 
and elsewhere, with one exception, only by the author of the third Synoptic 
and Acts (Luke vu 5, sm 2, Acts \ 22, \wiv 3, 10, 17, ἈΝ 4, SAVIN 10), 
who 15 almost universally believed to have been a Gentile convert and not a 
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Gospel 1s no longer of the race of David, but the Son of God 
The expectation of the Jews that the Messiah should be of the 
seed of David 1s entirely set aside, and the genealogies of the first 
and third Synoptics tracing his descent are not only ignored, but 
the whole idea absolutely excluded 

Then the writer calls Annas the high priest, although at the 
same time Caiaphas 15 represented as holding that office. The 
expression which he uses is ‘ Caraphas being the high priest that 
year” (ἀρχιερεὺς ὧν τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ exeivov) This statement, 
made more than once, indicates the belief that the office was 
merely annual, which 1s erroneous Josephus states with regard 
to Caiaphas that he was high priest for ten yeais, fiom AD 25-36? 
Ewald and others argue that the expression “that year” refers to 
the year in which the death of Jesus, so memorvble to the writer, 
took place, and that it does not exclude the possibility of his 
having been high priest for successive years also3 This explana- 
tion, however, 1s quite arbitrary and insufficient, and this 1s shown 
by the additional error in representing Annas as also high priest 
at the same time The Synoptists know nothing of the prelimi- 
nary examination before Annas, and the reason given by the writer 
of the fourth Gospel why the soldiers first took Jesus to Annas, 
“for he was father-in-law to Caiaphas, who was high priest that. 
same year,”4 1s inadmissible The assertion 1s a clear mistake, and 
it probably originated in a stranger, writing of facts and institutions 
with which he was not well acquainted, being misled by an error 
equally committed by the author of the third Gospel and of the 
Acts of the Apostles In Luke im 2 the word of God 1s said to 
come to John the Baptist, “in the high priesthood of Annas and 
Caiaphas” (ἐπὶ ἀρχιερέως "Αννα kat Καιάφα), and again, in 
Acts 1v 6, Annas 1s spoken of as the high priest when Peter and 
John healed the lame man at the gate of the Temple which was 

*>called “ Beautiful,” and Caiaphas is mentioned immediately after 

“And Annas the high priest, and Caiaphas, and John, and Alex- 


Jew The exception referred to 1s 1 Pet n 9, where, however, the use 1s 
justified ἔθνος ἅγιον, λαὸς els περιποίησιν The word dads is only twice used 
in the fourth Gospel, once τη 11 50, where ἔθνος occurs in the same verse, and 
again in xvii 14, where the same words of Caiaphas, x1 50, are quoted It 
1s found in vi 2, but that episode does not belong to the fourth Gospel, but 1s 
probably taken from the Gospel according to the Hebrews Ewald himself 
points out that the saying of Calaphas 1s the purest Greek, and this 1s another 
proof that τὲ could not proceed from the son of Zebedee _It could still less be, 
as it stands, an original speech in Greek of the high priest to the Jewish 
Council—a point which does not require remark (cf Ewald, Dee Joh Sch , 
1,p 325,1anm 1) 
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ander, and as many as were of the kindred of the high priest ” 
Such statements, erroneous in themselves and not understood by 
the author of the fourth Gospel, may have led to the confusion in 
the nairative Annas had previously been high priest, as we know 
from Josephus,! but nothing 1s mote certain than the fact that the 
title was not contimued afte~ the office was 1esigned , and Ishmael, 
Eleaza1, and Simon, who succeeded Annas and sepaiated his term 
of office from that of Cataphas, did not subsequently bear the title 
The narrative 1s a mistake, and such an error could not have been 
committed by a native of Palestine, and much less by an acquain- 
tance of the high priest ? 

There are also several geographical errors committed which 
denote a foreigner In 1 28 the writer speaks of a “‘ Bethany 
beyond Jordan, wheie John was baptising” The substitution of 
‘“‘ Bethabara,” mentioned by Origen, which has e1oneously crept 
into the vulgar text, 1s, of course, repudiated by critics, “ Bethany ” 
standing in all the older codices The alteration was evidently 
proposed to obviate the difficulty that, even in O1igen’s time, there 
did not exist any trace of a Bethany beyond Jordan in Pera 
The place could not be the Bethany near Jerusalem, and it 1s sup- 
posed that the writer either mistook its position o1, inventing a 
second Bethany, which he described as “beyond Joidan,” is- 
played an ignorance of the locality improbable either in a Jew ora 
Palestinan 3 Again, in m1 23, the writer says that ‘ John was 


τ Antig ,\vm 2, § 1 

Ξ John xvi 15 = The author 5155, in reliving the case of restoration of sight 
toa blind man, that Jesus desued him (ix, 7) ‘Go wash in the pool of 
Silowm,” and idds “whichis by interpretation Sent” The write: evidently 
wishes to ascribe a prophetical chiricter to the nwme and thus increase the 
significance of the miracle, but the explanation of the Hebrew name, it 15 
contended, 1s forced and incorrect (Bretschneidei, Pi obabilia, p 93, Davidson, 
Int N T,u,p 428, cf Gesenws, ἤει Aeds , 1847, p 925), and betriysc 
τ superficial hnowledge of the languige At the best, the mterpretation 1s 4 
mere conceit, nd Luche (Zu /ok ,1, p 381) refuses to be persuaded that the 
pirenthesis 15 by John at all, and prefers the conjecture that it 15 a gloss of some 
ancient allegouical interpreter mtroduced into the text = Other critics (Kuinoel, 
Com mw N T,1817,m,p 445, Tholuch, Com Ev Joh Ste Aufl , 1837, 
p 194 cf Neander, Leder 7 C 7te dusg p 398, ἰῆται 1, Farrar, Lefe of 
Christ, 11, p 81, n 3) express similar views, but this evplanition 15 resisted 
by the evidence of MSS _—_As the balance of opmion pronounces the interpreta- 
tion within grammatical fosszb2/e¢y, and the interpolation of the phrase my be 
equally possible, the objection must not be pressed 

3 Baur, Unters kan Evv, p 331, Bretschneider, Pobabela, p 95f , 
Davidson, Zxt N T,u,p 427, Schenkel, Das Charakt Jesu, p 354, 
Scholten, Het Zu Joh, p 20). Keim (Jes v Nas,1,p 495, , p 66, 
anm 2) does not consider the events connected with the place lustoricil The 
reference 1s suggestively discussed by Bleeh, Zeu7 NW 7, p 210f , Bertrage, 
p 256 f , Caspin, Chron Geogr Eni, 1869, p 79 f , Ebrard, Zu Joh, 
p O8f , Ewald, Gesch V Js? ,\ ,p 262,.nm 1, Farrar, Ζη of Christ. κα 
p 140, n 1, Grove, τῇ Smith’s Dict of Brble,1, p 194 f , Hengstenberg, Zz 
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baptising in Afnon, near to Salim, because there was much water 
ythere” This Atnon, near to Salim, was in Judea, as 1s clearly 
stated in the previous verse The place, however, was quite 
unknown even in the third century, and the nearest locality which 
could be indicated as possible was in the north of Samaria, and, 
therefore, differed from the statements»in 11 22,1v 3% Anon 
signifies “springs,” and the question arises whether the wniter of 
the fourth Gospel, not knowmg the real meaning of the word, did 
not simply mistake it for the name of a place? In any case, there 
seems to be here another error into which the author of the fourth 
Gospel, had he been the Apostle John, could not have fallen 

The account of the miracle of the pool of Bethesda 1s a remark- 
able one for manyieasons The words which most pointedly relate 
the miraculous phenomena characterising the pool are rejected by 
many critics as an interpolation In the following extract we put 
them in italics v 3 “In these (five porches) lay a multitude of 
the sick, halt, withered, zvazting for the moving of the water 4 
for an angel went down at certain seasons into the pool and was 
troubling the water he, therefore, τοῖο first went in after the 
(i oubling of the water was made whole of whatsoever disease he had” 
We maintain, however, that the obnoxious passage 1s no spurious 
interpolation, but that there 15 ample evidence, external and 
internal, to substantiate its claim to a place in the text It 1s true 
that the whole passage 1s omitted by the Sinaitic and Vatican 
Codices, and by C, that At, L, 18, and others, omit the last 
phrase of verse 3, and that D, 33, which contain that phrase, omit 
the whole of verse 4, together with 157, 314 and some other MSS , 
that in many codices in which the passage is found it 1s marked 
by an asterisk οἱ obelus, and that τὸ presents considerable variation 
in readings It 1s also true that 1t 1s omitted by Cureton’s Syriac, 
by the Thebaic, and by most of the Memphitic versions But, on 
the other hand, it exists in the Alexandrian Codex, C3, E, F G, 
H, I, K, L, M, U, V, I’, A, and other MSS ,3 and it forms part of 
the Peschito, Jerusalem Syriac, Vulgate, Watkin’s Memphitic, 
féthiopic, and Armenian versions More important still is the 


Joh ,1,p 82, Holtzmann, in Schenkel’s B26 Lex ,1,p 420f , Meyer, 
Ἐν foh,p 103 f , Winer, B2b/ Realworterb,1, p 167 The itinerary 
mdicated in the following passages should be borne in mind John1 18, 43, 
u I, 40,x1 1-18 The recent apologetic attempt to identify this Bethany 
with Tell Anihje, “ἦς πα) rische wets.” as Keim contemptuously terms Caspari’s 
proceeding, has signally failed 

* According to Eusebius and Jerome, 1t was shown in their day, near Salem 
and the Jordan, eight miles south of Scythopolis, but few critics adopt this 
site, which 1s, τῇ fact, excluded by the statements of the evangelist himself 

? Scholten, Het Lu Joh , p 435 

3 The italicised words in verse 3, as we have already pointed out, are only by 
the second hand in A, but they are originally given in D and 33 
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fact that 1t existed in the ancient Latin version of Tertullian, who 
refers to the passage ,* and it 1s quoted by Didymus, Chrysostom, 
Cynl, Ambrose, Theophylact, Euthymius, and other Fathers _ Its 
presence in the Alesandnan Codex alone might not compensate 
for the omission of the passage by the Sinaitic and Vatican 
Codices and C, Ὁ, but when the Alexandrian MS 15 supported by 
the version used by Tertulhan, which 1s a couple of centuries 
older than any of the other authorities, as well as by the Peschito, 
not to mention other codices, the balance of external evidence 1s 
distinctly in its favour : 
The internal evidence 1s altogether on the side of the authen- 
ticity of the passage It is true that there are a considerable 
number of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα in the few Imes ἐκδέχεσθαι, κίνησις, 
ταραχή, νόσημα, κατέχεσθαι, and perhaps δήποτε, but it 
must be remembered that the phenomena described are excep- 
tional, and may well explain exceptional phraseology On the 
other hand, ὑγιής is specially a Johannine word, used v 4 and 
six times more 1n the fourth Gospel, but only five times 1n the 1est 
of the New Testament , and ὑγιής with γίνεσθαι occurs in v 4, 6, 
9, 14, and with ποιεῖν in v 11, 15, vu 23, and nowheie else , 
ταράσσειν also may be indicated as employed in v 4, 7, and five 
times more τῇ other parts of the Gospel, and only eleven times in 
the rest of the New Testament, and the use of ταραχή inv 4 18 
thus perhaps natmally accounted for The context, however, for- 
bids the removal of this passage It 1s im the highest degree 1m- 
probable that verse 3 could have ended with “withered” (ξηρῶν), 
and although many critics wish to retain the last phrase in verse 3, 
in order to explain verse 7, this only shows the necessity, without 
justifying the arbitrary maintenance of these words , whilst verse 4, 
which 1s still better attested, 1s excluded to get md of the incon- 
venient angel It 1s evident that the expression, “when the 
water was troubled” (ὅταν ταραχθῇ τὸ vdwp), of the undoubted 
verse 7 15 unintelligible without the explanation that the angel “ was 
troubling the water” (ἐτάρασσε τὸ ὕδωρ) of verse 4, and also 
that the statement of verse 7, “but while I am coming, another 
goeth down before me” (ev ᾧ δὲ ἔρχομαι ἐγὼ, ἄλλος πρὸ 
ἐμοῦ καταβαίνει), absolutely requires the account ‘“‘he, there- 
fore, who first went in, etc” (6 ovv πρῶτος ἐμβάς κα τ 2) of 
verse 4 ‘The argument that the interpolation was made to explam 
the statement in verse 7 1s untenable, for that statement necessarily 
presupposes the account 1n the verses under discussion, and can- 
not be severed from it Even if the mformation that the water 


* Angelum aquis 171|67062217 δ, senovum videlur , exemplume future po aecuct rit 
Piscenam Bethsardam angelus iterveniens commovebat  Observabant, gut 
valetudinem guerebantiu , nam 51 guis piaeventiat descendere rlluc, quent post 
favacrum destnebat (De Baptismo, § 5) 
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was “troubled αἱ cerlam seasons only could have been dispensed 


swith, tas obvious that the cxphination of the condition of healing, 


given in verse 4, ts Indispensable to the appreciation of the Jame 
mins complamt in verse 7, for without knowing that: priority was 
essential the reason for the protiacted wauting sinconcavable Τὶ 
6 also argued that the pessave abous the angel may have been 
interpolated to bring out the prescnce of supernatural agency , but 
was much more resonible to believe that attempts have been 
mide to omit these verses: of which there 1s such ancient attests 
von inorder to climate an embarrassing excess of supernatural 
dgency, and pet nd of the difficulty presented by the fact, for 
which even Pertullan® endewourcd to account, that the supposed 
pool had cewed to exInbit inv miraculous phenoment ‘This 
natural esphlinauoen rs dlustrited by the ΔΙ σαν with which Apolo- 
wists αὐ the present day abindon the obnosious passage ἡ ‘The 
combined force of the externil and imternal cvidence cannot, we 
think, be furly resisted | 

Now, not only is the pool of Bethesda totally unknown at the 
present day, but, although possessed of such miraculous properties, 
wt was not hnown even to Joscphus, or any other writer of that 
time ἴα τὸ imeoncanable that, were the narrative genuine, the 
phenoment could have been unknown and unmentioned by the 
Jewish histornin’s ‘There ss here evidently the narrative neither of 
an Apostle nor of ineye witness 

\nother very signific int: mistake occurs in the account of the 
conversation with the Sumuirntan woman, which 1 said to have 
taken place (v5) near “a city of Samara whieh 15. called 
Sychar Ttoas evident) that) there was no such place—and 
apologenc ingeninty mm severely taxed to cxplain the difficulty 


Ade Judes, & 13 


7 The Babheal critic ws glad that he cin remove these words from the 
record, and cannot he called upon to explain them’ (Rev HW Watkins, 
MoV ,in 1 Mew fest Commentary for Lustish Readers, edited by Charles 
John [heott, 101). Lord Bishop of Gloucester ind Bristol, 1, p 416) 

+ Without pretending to give in cvhaustive hist, we may mention the views 
of the following eritics —/a fa our of the authertictly Non \imon, Bengel, 
Burton, Baumgirten Crasius, Grotius, Hahn, Hengstenberg, Milgenfeld, Hof 
mann, Lachmann, Lampe, Lange, VicClicllan, Reuss, Scholz, Scrivencr (doubtful), 
Scpp, Stier, Striuss, Littminn, Webster and Wilkinson, Wersse, Wetstein, 
Wordsworth = Cbrird ind Lw ald are disposed to iccept verse 3, and to reject 
verse 4. Οηἷν Against the authenticity Alford, Beumlcn, Brickner, 
Davidson, Tourrar, Godct, Griesbich, Kuimocl, Lightfoot, Ltiche, Luthardt, 
Meycr, Milligin, Neander, Olshausen, Sanday, Scholten, Semler, Spith, 
Stemlcr, Storr, Pisehendorf, Tholuch, Tregelles, Trench, Weizsicher, West 
catt, and ort The following are doud/fu/ Moltzmann, Schulz, Theile, 
de Welte 

4 Cet Com Ev Joh, nu, p wf, Ewald, Du Joh Schr ,1, 
p 200 
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The common conjecture has been that the town of Sichem 1s 


intended, but this 1s nmghtly rejected by Dehtzscht and Ewald? , 


Ciedner,3 not unsupported by others, and borne out im particular 
by the theory of Ewald, conjectues that Sychar is a corruption of 
Sichem, introduced into the Gospel by a Greek secretary to whom 
this part of the Gospel evas dictated, and who mistook the 
Apostle’s pronunciation of the final syllable We constantly meet 
with this elastic explanation of difficulties in the Gospel, but 115 
mere enunciation displays at once the reality of the difficulties and 
the imaginary nature of the explanation Hengstenberg adopts 
the view, and presses it with pious earnestness, that the te1m 15 2 
mere nickname for the city of Sichem, and that, by so slight a 
change in the pronunciation, the Apostle called the place a 
city of Lies-—a play upon words which he does not consider 
unworthy Ὁ The only support which this latter theory can secure 
from internal evidence 1s to be derived from the fact that the 
whole discourse with the woman 15 ideal Hengstenbergs 
conjectures that the five husbands of the woman are typical of the 
Gods of the five nations with which the King of Assyria peopled 
Samaria, 2 Kings avn 24-41, and which they worshipped 
instead of the God of Israel, and as the actual God of the 
Samaritans was not 1ecognised as the tiue God by the Jews, nor 
their worship of him on Mount Geuizim held to be valid, he 
considers that under the name of the City of Sychar their whole 
religion, past and present, was denounced asa lie There can be 
little doubt that the episode 1s allegorical, but such a defence of 
the geographical erroi, the reality of which 15 everywhete felt, 
whilst it 1s quite sufficient on the one hand, effectually destroys 
the historical character of the Gospel on the other The inferences 
from all of the foregoing examples are strengthened by the fact 
that, in the quotations from the Old Testament, the fourth Gospel 
in the main follows the Septuagint version, οἱ shows its influence; 
and nowhere can be shown directly to translate from the 
Hebiew 

These instances nught be multiphed, but we must proceed to 
examine more closely the indications given in the Gospel as 
to the identity of its autho: We need not pot out that the 
writer nowhere clearly states who he is, nor mentions his name , 
but expressions are frequently used which evidently show the 
desire that a paiticular person should be understood He 


Σοῦ as Stud Zertschi gesammt luth Theol u Kirche, 1856, 
p 240 

* Di Joh Schr ,1, p 181, anm 1, Gesch V Js1,v,p 348,.nm 1, 
Sahib bibl Wass, vin, p 255 f 

3 ξυμ Δ T,1,p 264 δ 

4 Das Ev des λει Joh , 1867,1, p 244 5 Jb,1,p 262f 
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generally calls himself “the other disciple,” or “the disciple 


» whom Jesus loved”* It 1s universally understood that he 


represents himself as having previously been a disciple of John 
the Baptist (9 35 f), and also that he is “the othe: disciple” 
who was acquamted with the high priest (avin 15, 16), 1f not 
an actual relative, as Ewald and others assert? The assumption 
that the disciple thus mdicated 1s John rests principally on the 
fact that, whilst the autho: mentions the other Apostles, he seems 
studiously to avoid directly naming John, and also that he never 
distinguishes John the Baptist by the appellation ὁ βαπτιστής, 
whilst he carefully distinguishes the two disciples of the name of 
Judas, and always speaks of the Apostle Peter as “Simon Peter,” 
or “Peter,” but 1arely as “Simon” only Without pausing to 
consider the slightness of this evidence, it 1s obvious that, 
supposing the disciple indicated to be John the son of Zebedee, 
the fourth Gospel gives a 1epresentation of him quite different 
from the Synoptics and other writings In the fourth Gospel 
(1 35 £) the callmg of the Apostle 1s described in a_pecuhiat 
manner John (the Baptist) 15 standing with two of his disciples, 
. and points out Jesus to them as “the Lamb of God,” whereupon 
the two disciples follow Jesus, and, finding out where he lives, 
abigle with him that day and subsequently attach themselves to 
his person In verse 40 it 1s stated “One of the two which 
heard John speak, and followed him, was Andrew, Simon Peter’s 
brother” We are left to imagine who was the other, and the 
answer of ciitics 1s, John Now, the “calling” of John 15 related 
in a totally different manner in the Synoptics—Jesus, walking by 
the Sea of Galilee, sees “two biethren, Simon called Peter and 
Andrew his brothe:, casting a net mto the sea, for they were 
fishers, and he saith unto them TF ollow me, and I will make 
you fishers of men And they straightway left their nets and 
*followed him And when he had gone from thence, he saw other 
two brethren, James the son of Zebedee and John his brother, 
in the ship with Zebedee their father mending their nets, and 
he called them And they immediately left the ship and their 
father and followed him”3 These accounts are in complete 
contradiction to each other, and both cannot be true We see, 
from the first introduction of “the other disciple” on the scene, 
in the fourth Gospel, the evident design to give him the prece- 
dence before Peter and the rest of the Apostles We have above 
given the account of the first two Synoptists of the callmg of 


ΤΣ Johni 35f, ΠῚ 23, sw 26, 35, \\ 2 

* Ewald, Dre Joh Schi ,1, p 400, Bleeh, 2 τι 2 N T,p 151 Ewald 
considers the relationship to have been on the mother’s side Hengstenbeig 
contradicts that strange rssumption (Das Zu heel Joh ,m,p 196) 

3 Matt iv 18-22, Mark1 16-20 
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Peter, according to which he 15 the first of the disciples who 15 
selected, and he is directly invited by Jesus to follow him and. 
become, with his brother Andrew, “fishers of men” James and 
John are not called till later nm the day, and without the record 
of any special address In the third Gospel the calling of Peter 
15 introduced with still mere important details Jesus enters the 
boat of Simon and bids him push out into the Lake and let down 
his net, and the miraculous draught of fishes 1s taken ‘‘ When 
Simon Peter saw it, he fell down at Jesus’s knees saying Depart 
from me, for J am a sinful man, O Lord _ For he was astonished, 
and all that were with him, at the draught of fishes which they 
had taken” The calling of the sons of Zebedee becomes even 
less important here, for the account simply continues ‘ And so 
were also James and John, the sons of Zebedee, who were partners 
with Simon” Jesus then addresses his invitation to Simon, and 
the account concludes ‘And when they had brought their boats 
to land, they forsook all, and followed him” In the fourth 
Gospel the calling of the two disciples of John is first narrated, 
as we have seen, and the first call of Peter 15 from his brother 
Andrew, and not from Jesus himself ‘‘ He (Andrew) first findeth< 
his own brother Simon, and saith unto him We have found the 
Messias (which 1s, bemg interpreted, Christ), and he brought,him 
to Jesus Jesus looked on him and said Thou art Simon, the 
son of Jonas,? thou shalt be called Cephas (which 1s, by inter- 
pretation, Peter) ”3 This explanation of the manner in which the 
cognomen Peter is given, we need not point out, 1s likewise 
contradictory to the Synoptics, and betiays the same purpose of 
suppressing the prominence of Peter 

The fourth Gospel states that “the other disciple,” who 1s 
declared to be John, the author of the Gospel, was known to the 
high priest, another trait amongst many othérs elevating him above 
the son of Zebedee as he is depicted elsewhere in the New 
Testament The account which the fourth Gospel gives of the 
trial of Jesus 1s in very many important particulars at variance 
with that of the Synoptics We need only mention here the 
point that the latter know nothing of the preliminary examina- 
tion by Annas We shall not discuss the question as to where 
the demial of Peter is represented as taking place in the fourth 
Gospel, but may merely say that no other disciple but Peter 1s 
mentioned τῇ the Synoptics as having followed Jesus, and Peter 


* Luke v I-11 

* The author apparently considered that Jonas and John were the same 
name—another indication of 1 foreigner Although some of the oldest codices 
read John here and in \\1_ 15-17, there 15 grext authority for the reading Jona, 
which 1s considered by 1 majority of critics the original ; 

3 John 1 41-42 
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enters without difficulty into the high priest’s palace; In the 


» fourth Gospel, Peter 1s made to wait without at the door until 


γ 


John, who 15 a friend of the high priest and freely enters, obtains 
permission ἴοι Peter to go im—another instance of the precedence 
which 1s systematically given to John The Synoptics do not in 
this particular case give any suppo%t to the statement in the 
fourth Gospel, and certainly in nothing that 1s said of John 
elsewhere do they 1ender his acquaintance with the high priest in 
the least degree probable It is, on the contrary, improbable in 
,the eatreme that the young fisherman of Galilee, who shows very 
“little enlightenment in the anecdotes told of him in the Synoptics, 
and who 1s described as an “unlettered and ignorant” man in the 
Acts of the Apostles, could have any acquaintance with the high 
priest Ewald, who on the strength of the word yvwords,? at 
once elevates him into a1elation of the high priest, sees in the 
statement of Polyciates that late in life he wore the priestly 
πέταλοι' a confirmation of the supposition that he was of the 
high priest’s 1ace and family3 The evident Judaistic tendency 
which made John wear the putestly mitre may distinguish 
him as author of the Apocalypse, but it 15 fatal to the theo.y 
which makes him author of the fourth Gospel, in which there 1s 
so,complete a severance from Judaism 

A much more important point is the designation of the 
author of the fourth Gospel, who 1s identified with the Apostle 
John, as “the disciple whom Jesus loved” It 1s scarcely too 
much to say that this suggestive appellation alone has done more 
than any arguments to ensure the recognition of the work, and to 
overcome doubts as to its authenticity Religious sentimentality, 
evoked by the influence of this tender epithet, has been blind to 
historical incongruities, and has been willing to accept, with httle 
question, from the “beloved disciple” a poitiait of Jesus totally 
unlike that of the Synoptics, and to elevate the dogmatic mysticism 
and artificial discourses of the one over the pure morality and 
simple eloquence of the other It 1s impossible to reflect seriously 
upon this representation of the relations between one of the dis- 
ciples and Jesus without the conviction that every record of the 
life of the great Teache: must have borne distinct traces of the 
preference, and that the disciple so honoured must have attracted 
the notice of every early writer acquainted with the facts If we 
seek for any evidence, however, that John was distinguished with 
such special affection that he lay on the bieast of Jesus at 
supper that even the Apostle Peter recognised his superior 


τ Matt xavi 58,69, Mark aiv 54, 56, Luke xan 54f 
2 John avi 15 


3 Die Joh Schi ,1,p 400,anm 1, Bleek, A227 Δ T,p 15 
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intimacy and influence,? and that he 1eceived at the foot of the 
cross the care of his mother from the dymg Jesus,? we seek in 
vain The synoptic Gospels, which minutely 1ecoid the details of 
the last supper and of the crucifixion, so far from 1eporting any 
such circumstances or such distinction of John, do not even mention 
his name, and Peter everywhere has precedence before the sons of 
Zebedee Almost the only occasions upon which any promience 
1s given to them are episodes in which they incur the Mastet’s dis- 
pleasure, and the cognomen of “Sons of thunder” has certainly 
no suggestion in it of special affection, nor of personal qualities 
hkely to attract the great Teacher The selfish ambition of thé 
brothers who desire to sit on thrones on his right and on his left, 
and the intolerant temper which would have called down fie from 
heaven to consume a Samaritan village, much rathei contradict 
than support the representation of the fouith Gospel Upon one 
occasion, indeed, Jesus, in rebuking them, adds “Ye know not 
what manne of spirit ye are of 3 It 1s perfectly undeniable that 
John nowhere has any such position accoided to him in the 
Synoptics as this designation in the fourth Gospel implies In the 
lists of the disciples he 15 always put in the fourth place,4 and τὰς 
the first two Gospels his only distinguishing designation 1s that of 
“the brother of James,” or one of the sons of Zebedee The 
Apostle Peter, in all of the Synoptics, 1s the leader of the disciples 
He it 1s who alone 1s represented as the mouthpiece of the Twelve, 
or as holding conversation with Jesus , and the only occasions on 
which the sons of Zebedee addiess Jesus are those to which we 
have referred, upon which his displeasure was incmred The 
angel who appears to the women after the resurrection desires 
them to tell his disciples “and Peter” that Jesus will meet them 
in Galilee ,5 but there is no message for any “disciple whom he 
loved” If Peter, James, and John accompany the Master to the 
mount of transfiguration, and are witnesses of his agony 11 the‘ 
garden, regarding which, however, the fourth Gospel 1s totally 
silent, the two brethren 1emain in the background, and Pete 
alone acts a prominent part If we turn to the Epistles of Paul, 
we do not find a single trace of acquaintance with the fact that 
Jesus honoured John with any special affection, and the oppor- 
tunity of 1eferring to such a distinction was not wanting when he 
writes to the Galatians of his visit to the “Pillar” Apostles 


τ John «11 23-26 2 1b, \w 25-27 

3 Lukei. 55 These woids re omitted fiom some of the oldest MSS, 
but they are in Cod D (Bese) and many other very important texts, 1s well 
as in some of the oldest versions, besides bemg quoted by the Fathers They 
were probibly omitted after the claim of John to be the ““ beloved disciple ” 
became admitted ἢ 

+ Matt . 2-4, Μαῆν πὶ 16-19, Luke vi 14-16 5 Mark avi 7 
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in Jerusalem Here again we find no prommence given to 
John, but the contrary, his name still being mentioned last and 
without any special comment In none of the Pauline ΟἹ other 
Epistles 1s there any allusion, however distant, to any disciple 
whom Jesus specially loved Τῆς Apocalypse, which, if any book 
of the New Testament can be traced te him, must be ascribed to 
the Apostle John, makes no claim to such a distinction In 
none of the Apocryphal Gospels 1s there the shghtest indication 
of knowledge of the fact, and, if we come to the Fathers even, it 
15 ἃ striking circumstance that there 15 not a trace of it in any 
‘early work, and not the most remote mdication of any independent 
tradition that Jesus distmguished John, οἱ any other individual 
disciple, with peculiar friendship = The Roman Clement, in refer- 
ring to the example of the Apostles, only mentions Peter and 
Paul? Polycarp, who 15 desciibed as a disciple of the Apostle 
John, apparently knows nothing of his having been especially 
loved by Jesus Pseudo-Ignatius does not refer to him at all in 
the Synac Epistles, or m either version of the seven Epistles ? 
Papas, in desciibing his interest in hearing what the Apostles said, 
gives John no prominence “I inquired minutely after the words 
of the Presbyters What Andrew or what Pete: said, or what 
Phylip or what Thomas or James, or what John or Matthew, or 
what any other of the disciples of the Lord, and what Aristion 
and the Piesbyter John, the disciples of the Lord, say,”3 etc 
As a fact, νἱ 1s undemied and undeniable that the representation 
of John, or of any other disciple, as specially beloved by Jesus 
18 limited solely and entirely to the fourth Gospel, and that there 
15 not even a trace of independent tradition to support the claim, 
whilst,on the other hand, the total silence of the earlie: Gospels 
and of the other New Testament writings on the point, and indeed 
their data of a positive and unmistakable character oppose rather 
*than support the correctness of the later and mere personal asser- 
tion Those who abandon sober criticism, and mdulge in senti- 
mental rhapsodies on the impossibility of the author of the fourth 
Gospel being any other than “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
strangely ignore the fact that we have no reason whatever, except 
the assurance of the author himself, to believe that Jesus specially 
loved any disciple, and much less John, the son of Zebedee 
Indeed, the statements of the fourth Gospel itself on the subject 
are so imdirect and intentionally vague that it 1s not absolutely 
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clear what disciple 15 indicated as “the beloved,” and it has even 
been maintained that not John the son of Zebedee, but Andrew , 
the brother of Simon Peter, was “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
and consequently the supposed author of the fourth Gospel ! 

We have hitherto refrained from referring to one of the most 
singular features of the feurth Gospel, the chapter .x1, which 1s 
by many cited as the most ancient testimony for the authenticity 
of the work, and which requires particular consideration It 1s 
obvious that the Gospel is brought to a conclusion by verses 
30, 31 of chapter ιν, and critics are universally agreed at least that, 
whoever may be its author, chapter xx1 1s a supplement only 
added after an interval By whom was it wntten? As may be 
supposed, critics have given very different replies to this important 
question Many affirm, and with much probability, that chapter 
xM_ was subsequently added to the Gospel by the author himself 
A few, however, exclude the last two verses which they consider 
to have been added by another hand A much larger number 
assert that the whole chapter 1s an ancient appendis to the Gospel 
by a writer who was not the author of the Gospel A few likewise 
reject the last two verses of the preceding chapter In this, 
supplement (v 20) “the disciple whom Jesus loved, who also 
leaned on his breast at the supper and said Lord, which js he 
that betrayeth thee?’ 15 (v 24) identified with the author of the 
Gospel 

We may here state the theory of Ewald with regard to the com- 
position of the fourth Gospel, vhich 1s largely deduced from 
considerations connected with the last chapter, and which, 
although more audaciousl, minute in its positive and arbitrary 
statement of details than any other with which we are acquainted, 
introduces more or less the explanations generally given regarding 
the composition of chapter 4x1 Out of all the indications in the 
work, Ewald decides ᾿ 

““; That the Gospel, completed at the end of chapter χὰ, 
was composed by the apostle about the year 80, with the free help 
of frends, not to be immediately circulated throughout the world, 
but to remain limited to the narrower circle of friends until his 
death, and only then to be published as his legacy to the whole of 
Christendom In this position τῷ remamed ten years, or even 
longer 

“2 As the preconceived opimion regarding the life or death of 
the Apostle (4x1 23) had perniciously spread itself throughout the 
whole of Christendom, the Apostle himself decided, even before 
his death, to counteract it in the nght way by giving a correct 
statement of the circumstances The same frends, therefore, 
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assisted him to design the very important supplement, chapter 
» ΝᾺ], and this could still be very easily added, as the book was not 
yet published His friends proceeded, nevertheless, somewhat 
more freely mits composition than previously m writing the book 
uself and allowed their own hand more clearly to gleam through, 
although here, as in the rest of the werk, they conformed to the 
will of the Apostle, and did not, even mn the supplement, openly 
declare his name as the author Ἂς the supplement, however, was 
to form a closely connected part of the whole woth, they gave at 
,its end (verses 24 f), a5 11 now scemed to them sutable, a new 
conclusion to the augmented work 

“3 As the Apostle himsclf desired th ut the preconceived opmion 
regaiding him, which had becn spread abrovd to the prejudice of 
Christendom, should be contradicted as 5001) as possible, and even 
before his death, he now so far departed from his eariar wish that 
he permitted the circulation of his Gospel before his death = We 
can accept this with all certainty, and have therem trustworthy 
testimony regarding the whole origmal history of our book 

“4 When the Gospel was thus published it was for the first time 

» gradually named after our Apostle, cven im its external superscrip- 
tion a nomination which had then become all the more necessary 
and permanent for the purpose of distincuon, as it was united in 
one whole with the other Gospels ‘The world, however, has at all 
times known it only undcr this wholly right ttle, and could in no 
way otherwise know it and otherwise name it”! 

In addressing ourselves to each of these pomts m detail, we 
shall be able to discuss the principal questions connceted with 
the fourth Gospel 

The theory of Ewald, that the fourth Gospel was wiitten down 
with the assistance of fiends in Ephesus, has been imagined solely 
to concihate certam phenomena presented throughout the Gospel, 

* and notably in the last chapter, with the foregone conclusion that 
it was written by the Apostle John It 15 apparent that there 15 
not a single word in the work itself explaming such a mode of 
composition, and that the hypothesis proceeds purely from the 
ingenious imagination of the critic ‘The character of the 
language, the manner in which the writer 1s indirectly indicated m 
the third person, and the 1eference, even in the body of the work 
(\IN 35), Lo the testimony of a third person, combined with the 
similarity of the style of the supplementary chapter, which is an 
obvious addition intended, however, to be undeistood as wiitten 
by a different hand, have rendered these conjectures necessary to 
reconcile such obvious incongruities with the asciiption of the 
work to the Apostle The substantial identity of the style and 
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vocabulary of chapter \a1 with the 1est of the Gospel 15 asserted 
by a multitude of the most competent ciutics Ewald, whilst he ς 
recognises the great similarity, maintains at the same time a real 
dissimilarity, fo. which he accounts in the manner just quoted 
The language, Ewald admits, agiees fully in many rare nuances 
with that of the rest of ¢he Gospel, but he does not take the 
trouble to prove the decided dissimilarities which, he asserts, like- 
wise exist A less difference than that which he finds might, he 
thinks, be explained by the interval which had elapsed between 
the wnting of the work and of the supplement, but “ the wonderful] 
similarity, in the midst of even greater dissimilarity, of the whole 
tone and particularly of the style of the composition is not thereby 
accounted fo. This, therefore, leads us,” he continues, “to the 
opinion The Apostle made use, for writing down his words, of 
the hand and even of the skill of a trusted friend who late1, on his 
own authority (Jus sech allen), wrote the supplement The great 
similarity, as well as dissimilarity, of the style of both parts in this 
way becomes intelligible the trusted friend (probably a Presbyter 
in Ephesus) adopted much of the language and mode of expression 
of the youthful old Apostle, without, however, where he wrote « 
more in his own person, being carefully solicitous of imitating 
them But even through this contrast, and the definite declara- 
tion in v 24, the Apostolical origin of the book itself becomes all 
the moie clearly apparent , and thus the supplement proves from 
the most diverse sides how certainly this Gospel was written by 
the trusted disciple”* Elsewhere Ewald more clearly explains 
the share in the work which he assigns to the Apostle’s disciple 
“The proposition that the Apostle composed in a unique way our 
hikewise unique Gospel is to be understood only with the impor- 
tant limitation upon which I have always laid so much stress , for 
John himself did not compose this work quite so directly as Paul 
did most of his Epistles, but the young friend who wrote it down’ 
from his lips, and who, in the later appendis, chapter x11, comes 
forward in the most open way, without desiring in the slightest to 
conceal his separate identity, does his work at other times some- 
what freely, in that he never introduces the narrator speaking of 
himself and his participation in the events with ‘I’ or ‘we,’ but 
only induectly indicates his presence at such events, and, towards 
the end, in preference refers to him, from his altogether pecuhar 
relation to Christ, as ‘ the disciple whom the Lord loved,’ so that, 
In one passage, in regard to an important historical testimony 
(x1. 35), he even speaks of him as of a thnd person” Ewald 
then maintains that the agreement between the Gospel and the 
Epistles, and more especially the fist, which he affirms, without 
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vouchsafing a word of evidence, to have been written down by a 
, different hand, proves that we have substantially only the Apostle’s 
* very peculiar composition, and that his fiend as much as possible 
gave his own woids* 

Itis obvious from this elaborate explanation, which we need 
scarcely say 1s composed of meie assumptions, that, in order to 
connect the Apostle John with the Gospel, Ewald 15 obliged to 
assign him a very peculiar position in regard to it he 1ecognises 
that some of the characteristics of the work exclude the supposition 
that the Apostle could himself have written the Gospel, so he 
“epresents him as dictating it, and his secretary as taking con- 
siderable liberties with the composition as he writes 1t down, and 
even as introducing references of his own, as, for instance, in the 
passage to which he refers, where, in 1egaid to the statement that 
at the Crucifixion a soldier pierced the side of the already dead 
Jesus and that forthwith there came out blood and water («14 35), 
it is said ‘And he that saw it hath borne witness, and his 
witness 1s true , and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye may 
believe”? It 1s perfectly clear that the writer refers to the testi- 

, mony of another peison the friend who is wnting down the 
narrative, says Ewald, refers to the Apostle who 1s actually dic- 
tating it Again, in the last chapter, as elsewhere throughout the 
work, “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” who 1s the autho1, 1s 
spoken of in the third person, and also in vetse 24 “This 15 
the disciple which testifieth of these things, and wrote these 
things” (καὶ γράψας ταῦτα) This, accoiding to Ewald, is the 
same secretary, now writing in his own person The simuilauity 
between this declaration and the appeal to the testimony of another 
person, in 11x 35,18 certainly complete, and there can be no doubt 
that both proceed fiom the same pen, but beyond the assertion 
of Ewald there 1s not the slightest evidence that a secretary wrote 
"ἴῃς Gospel from the dictation of another, and ventured to inter- 
rupt the narrative by such a reference to testimony, which, upon 
the supposition that the Apostle John was known as the actual 
author, 1s singularly out of place If John wrote the Gospel, why 
should he appeal in utteily vague terms to his own testimony, and 
upon such a point, when the mere fact that he himself wiote the 
statement was the most direct testimony in itself? An author 
who composed a work which he desired toasciibe to a “disciple 
whom Jesus loved” might have made such a reference as 110 35, 
in his anxiety to support this affirmation, without supposing 
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that he had really compromised his design, and might have 
naturally added sucha statement as that in the last two verses , but 
nothing but the foregone conclusion that the Apostle John was 
the 16] author could have suggested such an explanation of these 
passages It 1s throughout assumed by Ewald and others that 
John wrote in the first instance, at least, specially for a narrow 
circle of friends, and the proof of this is considered to be the state- 
ment of the object with which it was written “that ye may 
believe,”* etc —a phrase, we may remark, which 1s identical with 
that of the very verse (αν 35) with which the secretary 1s supposed 


to have had so much to do_ It 1s very remarkable, upon this‘ 


hypothesis, that in Ἀν 35 11 1s considered necessary even for this 
narrow circle, who hnew the Apostle so well, to make such an 
appeal, as well as to attach at its close (\\1_ 24), for the benefit of 
the wold in general as Ewald will have it, a certificate of the 
trustworthiness of the Gospel 

Upon no hypothesis which supposes the Apostle John the 
author of the fourth Gospel 15 such an explanation credible ‘That 
the Apostle himself could have written of himself the words in 
ἊΝ 35 1s impossible After having stated so much that 1s 
more suiprising and contradictory to all experence without refer- 
ence to any witness, it would indeed have been strange had he 
here appealed to himself as to a separate individual and, on the 
other hand, it 1s quite madmussible to assume that a frend to 
whom he 1s dictating should interrupt the narrative to introduce a 
passage so inappropriate to the work, and so unnecessary for any 
circle acquainted with the Apostolic author If, as Ewald argues, 
the pecuharities of his style of composition were so well known 
that it was unnecessary for the writer more clearly to designate 
himself eithe: for the first readers or for the Christian world, the 
passages we are discussing are all the more inappropnate That 
any guarantee of the truth of the Gospel should have been 
thought desirable for readers who knew the work to be com- 
posed by the Apostle John, and who belheved him to be “the 
disciple whom Jesus loved,” 1s mconcerable, and that any anony- 
mous and quite indirect testimony to its genuineness should either 
have been considered necessary or of any value 1s still more 
incredible Τί 1s impossible that nameless Piesbyters of Ephesus 
could venture to accredit a Gospel written by the Apostle John, 
and any intended attestation must have taken the simple and 
direct couse of stating that the work had been composed by the 
Apostle The peculianties we are discussing seem to us explicable 
only upon the supposition that the unknown wuiter of the Gospel 
desned that it should be understood to be wnitten by a certain 
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disciple whom Jesus loved, but did not choose distinctly to name 


» him or directly to make such an affirmation 


It 1s, we asseit, impossible that an Apostle who composed a 
history of the life and teaching of Jesus could have failed to attach 
his name, naturally and simply, as testimony of the trustworthiness 
of his statements, and of his fitness as yan eye-witness to compose 
such a record As the wiiter of the fourth Gospel does not state 
his name, Ewald ascribes the omission to the ‘ mcomparable 
modesty and delicacy of feeling” of the Apostle John We must 
further briefly examine the validity of this eaplanation ΤΕ 1s 
‘universally admitted, and by Ewald hunself, that although the 
write. does not directly name himself, he very clearly indicates 
that he is “the othe: disciple” and «the disciple whom Jesus 
loved” We must affim that such a mode of indicating himself 
1s incomparably less modest than the simple statement of his name, 
and 1t 15 indeed a glorification of himself beyond anything in the 
Apocalypse But not only 15 the explanation thus discredited, but, 
in comparing the details of the Gospel with those of the Synoptics, 
we find still more certainly how little modesty had to do with the 
suppression of his name In the Synoptics a very marked piece- 
dence of the rest of the disciples is ascribed to the Apostle Peter , 
and the sons of Zebedee are represented in all of them as holding 
a subordinate place This representation is confirmed by the 
Pauline Epistles and by tradition In the fourth Gospel a very 
different account 15 given, and the author studiously elevates the 
Apostle John that 1s to say, according to the theory that he 1s 
the write: of the Gospel, himself im every way above the Apostle 
Peter Apart from the general pre-emmence claimed for himself 
in the very name of “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” we have 
seen that he deprives Peter in his own favour of the honour of 
being the first of the disciples who was called, he suppresses 
the account of the circumstances under which that Apostle 
was named Petei, and gives another and trifling veision of the 
incident, repoiting elsewhere indeed in a very subdued and 
modified form, and without the commendation of the Master, the 
recognition of the divinity of Jesus, which, in the first Gospel, 1s 
the cause of his change of name? He 15 the intimate frend of 
the Master, and even Peter has to beg him to ask at the Suppe1 
who was the betrayer He desciibes himself as the friend of the 
High Priest, and while Peter 1s excluded, he not only 1s able to enter 
into his palace, but he 1s the means of introducing Peter The 
denial of Peter 1s given without mitigation, but his bitter repen- 
tance 15 not mentioned He it 1s who 1s singled out by the dying 
Jesus and entrusted with the charge of his mother He outruns 
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Pete: in their :ace to the Sepulchre, and im the final appearance of 
Jesus (4x1 15) the more important position 15 assigned to the 
disciple whom Jesus loved It 15, thureforc, absurd to speak of the 
incomparable modesty of the writer, who, 1f he does not give his 
name, not only clearly indicates himself, but throughout assumes 
a pre-eminence which is not suppoited by the authority of the 
Synoptics and other writings, but 1s heard of alone from his own 
narrative 

Ewald argues that chap 141 must have been written, and the 
Gospel as we have it, therefore, have been completed, before the 
death of the Apostle John He considers the supplement to have’ 
been added specially to contradict the report regarding John 
(xa. 23) ‘The supplement must have been written whilst John 
still lived,” he asserts, “for only before his death was it worth 
while to contradict such a false hope and if his death had 
actually taken place, the result itself would have already refuted so 
erroneous an interpretation of the words of Christ, and it would 
then have been much more appropriate to explain afresh the Sense 
of the words, ‘till I come’ Moreover, there 1s no reference here 
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to the death as having already occurred, although a small addition , 


to that effect in verse 24 would have beensoeasy LButif we were 
to suppose that John had long been dead when this was written, 
the whole rectification as it 1s given would be utterly without sense ”* 
On the contrary, we affirm that the whole history of the first two 
centuries renders it certain that the Apostle was already dead, and 
that the explanation was not a rectification of false hopes during 
his hfetime, but an explanation of the failure of expectations which 
had already taken place, and probably excited some scandal We 
hnow how the early Church looked for the 1mmediate coming of 
the glorified Christ, and how such hopes sustained persecuted 
Christians in their sorrow and suffermg ‘This 1s very clearly 
expressed in 1 Thess iv 15~18, where the expectation of the ‘ 
second coming within the lifetime of the writer and readers of the 
Epistle 1s confidently stated, and elsewhere, and even in 1 John 11 
18, the belief that the “last times” had arrived 1s expressed The 
history of the Apocalypse in relation to the Canon illustrates the 
case So long as the belief in the early consummation of all 
things continued strong, the Apocalypse was the favourite writing 
of the early Church, but when time went on, and the second 
coming of Christ did not take place, the opimion of Christendom 
regarding the work changed, and disappoimtment, as well as the 
desire to explain the non-fulfilment of prophecies upon which so 
much hope had been based, led many to reject the Apocalypse 
as an unintelligible and fallacious book We venture to conjecture 
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that the tradition that John should not die until the second coming 


, of Jesus may have originated with the Apocalypse, where that 


event 1s announced to John as immediately to take place, sau 
7, 10, 12, and the words with which the book ends are of this 
nature, and express the expectation of the writer, 20 ‘‘ He which 
testifieth these things saith Surely I come quickly Amen Come, 
Lord Jesus” It was not mm the spirit of the age to hesitate about 
such anticipations, and so long as the Apostle lived such a 
tradition would scarcely have required or ieceived contradiction 
from anyone, the belief bemg universal that the coming of Jesus 
might take place any day, and assuredly would not be long 
delayed When the Apostle was dead, however, and the tradition 
that 1t had been foretold that he should live until the coming of 
the Lord exercised men’s minds, and doubt and disappointment at 
the non-fulfilment of what may have been iegarded as prophecy 
produced a prejudicial effect upon Christendom, 1t seemed to the 
writer of this Gospel a desirable thing to point out that too much 


+ stress*had been laid upon the tradition, and that the words which 


had been relied upon in the first mstance did not justify the 
, expectations which had been formed from them This also con- 
tradicts the hypothesis that the Apostle John was the author of the 

Gospel 
Such a passage as \1\ 35, received 1 any natural sense, or 
mterpreted in any way which can be supported by evidence, shows 
that the writer of the Gospel was not an eye-witness of the events 
recorded, but appeals to the testimony of others It 1s generally 
admitted that the eapressions in ch 1 14 are of universal applica- 
tion, and capable of being adopted by all Christians, and, conse- 
quently, that they do not imply any direct claim on the part of the 
writer to personal knowledge of Jesus We must now examine 
whether the Gospel itself bears special marks of having been 
written by an eye-witness, and how far in this respect it bears out 
the assertion that 1t was written by the Apostle John ΤΕ 1s con- 
stantly asseited that the minutencss of the details in the fourth 
Gospel indicates that τί must have been written by one who was 
present at the scenes he recoids With regard to this point we 
need only generally remaik that m the works of imagination of 
which the world 1s full, and the singular realism of many of which 
1s recognised by all, we have the most minute and natural details 
of scenes which never occurred, and of conveisations which never 
took place, the actors in which never actually existed Ewald 
admits that it 1s undemable that the fourth Gospel was wuiitten 
with a fixed purpose, and with artistic design , and, indeed, he 
goes further, and recognises that the Apostle could not possibly so 
long have recollected the discourses of Jesus and verbally repro- 
duced them, so that, in fact, we have only, at best, a substantial 
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report of the matter of those discourses coloured by the mind of 
the author himself* Details of scenes at which we were not , 
present may be admirably supplied by imagination, and, as we 
cannot compare what 1s here described as taking place with what 
actually took place, the argument that the author must have been 
an eye-witness because he ezives such details 1s without validity 
Moreover, the details of the fourth Gospel in many cases do not 
agree with those of the three Synoptics, and it 1s an undoubted 
fact that the author of the fourth Gospel gives the details of scenes 
at which the Apostle John was not present, and reports the dis- 
courses and conversations on such occasions with the very same 
minuteness as those at which he 1s said to have been present , as, 
for instance, the interview between Jesus and the woman of 
Samaria It 1s undeniable that the writer had other Gospels 
before him when he composed his work, and that he made use of 
other materials than his own 

It is by no means difficult, however, to point out very clear 
indications that the author was not an eye-witness, but constructed 
his scenes and discourses artistically and for effect We shall not, 
at present, dwell upon the almost uniform artifice adopted im 
most of the dialogues, in which the listeners either misunderstand 
altogether the woids of Jesus, or interpret them in a foolish and 
material way, and thus afford him an opportunity of enlarging 
upon the theme ‘For instance, Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, 
misunderstands the expression of Jesus, that in order to see the 
kingdom of God a man must be born from above, and asks 
“How can a man be born when he 1s old? can he enter a second 
time into his mother’s womb and be born?’”? Now, as 1t 1s well 
known, and as we have already shown, the common evpression 
used in regard to a proselyte to Judaism was that of being born 
again, with which every Jew, and more especially every “ruler of 
the Jews,” must have been well acquainted The stupidity which! 
he displays in his conversation with Jesus, and with which the 
author endowed all who came in contact with him, in order by 
the contrast to mark more strongly the superiority of the Master, 
even draws from Jesus the remark, “Art thou the teacher of Israel, 
and understandest not these things?”3 There can be no doubt 
that the scene was ideal, and it 1s scaicely possible that a Jew 
could have written 11 In the Synoptics, Jesus 15 1eported as 
quoting against the people of his own city, Nazareth, who rejected 
him, the proverb, “‘A prophet has no honour 1n his own country 4 
The appropriateness of the remaik here 1s obvious The author 
of the fourth Gospel, however, shows clearly that he was neither 
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an eye-witness nor acquainted with the subject or country when 

he introduces this proverb in a different place Jesus is repie- 
’ sented as staying two days at Sychar after his conversation with 
the Samaritan woman ‘Now after the two days he departed 
thence into Gallee For (γάρ) Jesus himself testified that a 
prophet hath no honour in his ownecountiy When, therefore 
(οὖν), he came into Galilee, the Galilzans recetved him, having 
seen all the things that he did πὶ Jerusalem at the feast for they 
also went unto the feast”! It is manifest that the quotation 
here 1s quite out of place, and none of the ingenious but untenable 
explanations of apologists can make it appropriate He 1s made 
to go into Galilee, which was his country, because a prophet has 
no honour in his country, and the Galileans are represented as 
receiving him, which 1s a contradiction of the proverb The 
write1 evidently misunderstood the facts of the case or deliberately 
desired to deny the connection of Jesus with Nazareth and Galilee, 
in accordance with his evident intention of associating the Logos 
only with the Holy City We must not pause to show that the 
author 1s generally unjust to the Galileans, and displays an 
. ignorance regarding them very unlike what we should expect from 
the fisherman of Gahlee? We have alheady alluded to the 
artificial character of the conversation with the woman of Samaria, 
which, although given with so much detail, occurred at a place 
totally unknown (perhaps allegorically called the ‘‘ City of Lies ἢ), 
at which the Apostle John was not present, and the substance of 
which was typical of Samaria and its five nations and false 
gods The continuation m the Gospel is as unreal as the 
conversation 

Another instance displaying personal ignorance 1s the insertion 
into adiscourse at the Last Supper, and without any appropriate 
connection with the context, the passage ‘“‘ Verily, verily, I say 
tunto you he that receiveth whomsoever I send, receiveth me, 
and he that 1eceiveth me receiveth him that sent me”3 In 
the Synoptics this sentence 1s naturally represented as part of the 
address to the disciples who are to be sent forth to preach the 
Gospel 4 but it 1s clear that its msettion here 1s a mistake 5 
Again, a very obvious slip, which betrays that what was intended 
for realistic detail 1s nothing but a remmuscence of some earlier 


t John iv 43-45 

* We may metely refei to the 1emark of the Pharisees Search the Sciiptures 
and see, ‘‘ for out of Gahlee ariseth no prophet’ (vu 52) The Pharisees 
could not have been ignorant of the fact that the prophets Jonah and Nahum 
were Galileans, and the son of Zebedee could not have committed such an error 
(cf Bretschneidear, Prodabzia, p 99 fF ) 
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Gospel misapplied, occurs in a later part of the discourses very 
inappropriately introduced as being delivered on the same occasion 
At the end of stv 31 Jesus 1s represented, after saying that he 
would no more talk much with the disciples, as suddenly breaking 
off with the words “Arise, let us go hence” (Ἰὐγείρεσθε 
ἀγωμεν ἐντεῦθεν) They do not, however, arise and go thence, 
but, on the contrary, Jesus at once commences another long 
discourse “Jam the true vine,” etc The expression 1s merely 
introduced artistically to close one discourse, and enable the 
writer to begin another, and the idea 1s taken from some earlier 
work Jor instance, in our first Synoptic, at the close of (οἷ 
Agony in the Garden, which the fourth Gospel ignores altogether, 
Jesus says to the awakened disciples ‘ Rise, let us go” (Hyetper Ge 
ἄγωμεν) We need not go on with these illustrations, but the 
fact that the author 1s not an eye-witness recording scenes which 
he beheld and discourses which he heard, but a writer composing 
an 1deal Gospel on a fixed plan, will become more palpable as we 
proceed ὶ 

It 1s not necessary to enter upon any argument to prove the 
fundamental difference which exists in every respect between the 
Synoptics and the fourth Gospel This 1s adnutted even by 
Apologists, whose efforts to reconcile the discordant elements ,are 
totally unsuccessful “It 1s impossible to pass from the synoptic 
Gospels to that of St John,” says Dr Westcott, “ without feeling 
that the transition involves the passage fiom one world of thought 
to another No famuiliarty with the general teaching of the 
Gospels, no wide conception of the character of the Saviour, 1s 
sufficient to destroy the contrast which exsts im form and _ spirit 
between the earhe: and later narratives”? The difference 
between the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, not only as regards 
the teaching of Jesus but also the facts of the natrative, 15 so 
great that it 1s impossible to harmonise them, and no one who 
seriously considers the matter can fail to see that both cannot 
be accepted as correct If we beheve that the Synoptics give a 
truthful representation of the life and teaching of Jesus, it follows 
of necessity that, in whatever category we may decide to place 
the fourth Gospel, 1t must be rejected as a historical work The 
theories which are most in favour as regards it may place the 
Gospel in a high position as an ideal composition, but sober 
criticism must infallibly pronounce that they exclude it altogether 
from the province of history There 1s no option but to accept it 
as the only genuine report of the sayings and doings of Jesus, 
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rejecting the Synoptics, or to remove it at once to another depart- 
ment of hterature The Synoptics certainly contiadict each other 
in many mino details, but they are not in fundamental disagree- 
ment with each other, and evidently present the same portrait of 
Jesus and the same view of his teaching derived from the same 
souices . 

The vast difference which exists between the representation of 
Jesus in the fourth Gospel and im the Synoptics 1s too well recognised 
to require minute demonstiation We must, however, point out 

,some of the distinctive features | We need not do more here than 
refer to the fact that, whilst the Synoptics relate the circumstances 
of the birth of Jesus (two of them at least), and give some history 
of his family and onigin, the fourth Gospel, ignormg all this, 
introduces the great Teacher at once as the Logos who from the 
beginning was with God and was himself God The keynote 1s 
struck from the first, and in the philosophical prelude to the 
Gospel we have the announcement to those who have ears to 
hear; that here we need eapect no simple history, but an artistic 
demonstration of the philosophical postulate According to the 


e Synoptics, Jesus 1s baptised by John, and as he goes out of the 


water the Holy Ghost descends upon him hhe a dove The 
foyrth Gospel says nothing of the baptism, and makes John the 
‘ Baptist narrate vaguely that he saw the Holy Ghost descend lke 
a dove and rest upon Jesus, as a sign previously indicated to him 
by God by which to recognise the Lamb of God? From the 
very first, John the Baptist, in the fourth Gospel, recognises and 
declares Jesus to be “the Chnist,”? “the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sins of the world ”3 According to the Synoptics, 
John comes preaching the baptism of repentance, and so far is 
he from maling such declarations, or forming such distinct 
opinions concerning Jesus, that even afte: he has been cast ito 
* prison and just before his death when, in fact, his preaching was 
at an end he 15 represented as sending disciples to Jesus, on 
hearing in prison of his works, to ask him “Art thou he that 
should come, or look we for another?’4 Jesus caries on his 
ministry and baptises simultaneously with John, according to the 
fourth Gospel, but his public career, according to the Synoptics, 
does not begin until after the Baptist’s has concluded, and John 
1s cast into prison 5 The Synoptics clearly represent the ministry 
of Jesus as having been limited toa single yea1,°and his preaching 


τ John 1 32-33 2 Jb ,1 15-27 3 Jb,1 29 

4 Matt x1 2f, cf Lukhevn 18 ἢ 

5 John πὶ 22, Matt iv 12,17, Marhi 14, Luheim 20, 23 av if 

° Apologists discover indications of a three years’ ministry in Matt sm 37, 
Luke xm 34‘ How often,” ete , and alsoin Luke xm 32 f, “to day, to- 
morrow, and the third day ” 
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15 confined to Galilee and Jerusalem, where his carcer culminates 
at the fatal Passover ‘The fourth Gospel distributes the teaching 
of Jesus between Galilee, Samana, and Jerusalem, makes it extend 
at least over thice years, and refers to three Passovers spent by 
Jesus at Jerusalem? The Fathers felt this difficulty and expended 
a good deal of apologetic angenuity upon it, but no one 1s now 
content with the e,planation of Eusebius, that the Synoptics 
merely intended to wnte the history of Jesus during the one year 
afte: the imprisonment of the Baptist, whilst the fourth Evangelist 
recounted the events of the time not recorded by the others ἃ. 
theory which 1s totally contradicted by the four Gospels them- 
selves ? 

The fourth Gospel represents the expulsion of the money- 
changers by Jesus as taking place at the very outset of his career,3 
when he could not have been known, and when such a proceeding 
1s incredible , whilst the Synoptics place it at the very close of his 
ministry, after his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, when, if ever, 
such an act which might have contributed to the final catastrophe 
becomes conceivable + ‘The variation from the parallels in the 
Synoptics, moreover, 1s exceedingly instructive, and further indi- ς 
cates the amplification of a late: writer imperfectly acquainted 
with the circumstances The first and second Synoptics,, in 
addition to the general expression, “those buying and selling in 
the Temple,” mention only that Jesus overthrew the tables of the 
money-changers and the seats of those selling doves The third 
Synoptist does not even give these particulars The author of 
the fourth Gospel, however, not only makes Jesus expel the sellers 
of doves and the money-changers, but adds“ those selling oven 
and sheep” Now, not only 1s there not the shghtest evidence 
that sheep and oxen were bought and sold in the Temple, but it 
1s obvious that there was no room there todo so On the con- 
trary, 18 1s known that the market ἔοι cattle was not only distant ἡ 
fiom the Temple, but even from the city The author himself 
betrays the foreign element in his account by mahing Jesus address 
his words, when driving them all out, only ‘to them selling doves ” 
Why single these out and seem to exclude the sellers of sheep and 
oxen? He has appaiently forgotten Ins own interpolation In 
the fist Gospel the connection of the words of Jesus with the 
nanative suggests an explanation vu 12 “ and oveithiew the 
tables of the money-changers, and the seats of those selling doves, 
and saith to them,” etc Upon the occasion of this episode the 
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fourth Gospel represents Jesus as replying to the demand of the 
Jews for a sign why he did such things “ Destroy this temple, 
and within three days I will raise it up,” which the Jews very 
naturally understand in a matetal sense, and which even the 
disciples only comprehended and believed “after the resurrec- 
tion” The Synoptists not only know nothing of this, but repre- 
sent the saying as the testimony which the false witnesses bare 
against Jesus* No such charge 1s brought against Jesus at all in 
the fourth Gospel So httle do the Synoptists know of the con- 
versation of Jesus with the Samaritan woman and his sojourn for 
* two days at Sychar that, πὶ his instructions to his disciples m the 
first Gospel, Jesus positively forbids them either to go to the 
Gentiles or to enter into any city of the Samaritans ? 

The fourth Gospel has very few miracles in common with the 
Synoptics, and those few present notable variations After the 
feeding of the five thousand, Jesus, according to the Synoptics, 
constrains his disciples to enter a ship and to go to the other side 
of the Lake of Gennesaret, whilst he himself goes up a mountain 
apart to pray A storm arises, and Jesus appears walking to them 
over the sea, whereat the disciples are troubled , but Peter says to 
him ‘Lord, if 1t be thou, bid me come unto thee over the water” 
and on his going out of the ship over the water, and beginning to 
sink, he cries, “ Lord, save me”, Jesus stretched out his hand and 
caught him, and when they had come into the ship the wind 
ceased, and they that were in the ship came and worshipped him, 
saying, “Of a truth thou ait the Son of God”3 The fourth 
Gospel, instead of representing Jesus as retiring to the mountam 
to pray, which would have been opposed to the author’s idea of 
the Logos, makes the motive for going thither the knowledge of 
Jesus that the people “ would come and take him by force that 
they might make him a king "4 The writer altogether ignores the 
episode of Peter walking on the sea, and adds a new miracle by 
stating that, as soon as Jesus was received on board, ‘‘the ship was 
at the land whither they were going”5 The Synoptics go on to 
describe the devout excitement and faith of all the country round , 
but the fourth Gospel, limiting the effect on the multitude in the 
first instance to curiosity as to how Jesus had crossed the lake, 
represents Jesus as upbraiding them for following him, not because 
they saw miracles, but because they had eaten of the loaves and 
been filled,° and makes him deliver one of those long dogmatic 
discourses, interrupted by, and based upon, the remarks of the 
crowd, which so peculiarly distinguish the fourth Gospel 


*Johnn 18 f , Matt sxvi 60 f , cf xxvn 39 f , Mark xv 57 f, 
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Without dwelling upon such details of muracles, however, we 
proceed with our slight comparison Whilst the fouith Gospel 
from the very commencement asserts the foreknowledge of Jesus 
as to who should betiay him, and makes him inform the Twelve 
that one of them 15 a devil, alluding to Judas Iscariot,? the Synop- 
tists 1epresent Jesus as havyng so little foreknowledge that Judas 
should betray him that, shortly before the end, and indeed, 
according to the third Gospel, only at the last supper, Jesus 
promises that the disciples shall sit upon twelve thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel,? and it 1s only at the last suppei, after 
Judas has actually aranged with the chief priests, and apparently‘ 
from knowledge of the fact, that Jesus, for the first time, speaks of 
his betrayal by him 3 On his way to Jerusalem, two days befoie 
the Passover, Jesus comes to Bethany, where, according to the 
Synoptics, being in the house of Simon the lepei, a woman with 
an alabaster box of very precious oimtment came and pouied the 
ointment upon his head, much to the indignation of the disciples, 
who say ‘To what purpose is this waste? Jor this might have 
been sold for much, and given to the poo: ”5 In the fourth 
Gospel the episode tikes place si, days before the Passover,® in 
the house of Lazarus, and it is his sister Mary who takes a pound 
of very costly omtment, but she anoints the feet of Jesus and 
wipes them with her hair It 1s Judas Iscariot, and not the 
disciples, who says “ Why was not this omtment sold foi three 
hundred pence and given to the poo: ®” And Jesus makes a 
similar 1eply to that in the Synoptics, showmg the identity of the 
occurrence desciibed so differently 7 

The Synoptics repiesent most clearly that Jesus on the evening 
of the 14th Nisan, afte: the custom of the Jews, ate the Passover 
with his disciples, and that he was arrested im the first hours of 
the 15th Nisan, the day on which he was put to death Nothing 
can be more distinct than the statement that the Jast supper was ‘ 
the Paschal feast ‘They made 1eady the Passover (ἡτοίμασαν 
τὸ πάσχα), and, when the hour was come, he sat down and 
the Apostles with him, and he said to them With desue I 
desned to eat this Passover with you before I suffer” (Ἐπιθυμίᾳ 
ἐπεθύμησα τοῦτο τὸ πάσχα φαγεῖν μεθ’ ὑμῶν πρὸ τοῦ pe 


* John vi 64, 70, 71, cf n 25 
* Matt sv 28, cf wu 22f , cf Markhinn 30f,. 32f , Luke wu 30, 
cf iw 22f,44f , win arf 
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παθεῖν): The fouith Gospel, however, in accordance with the 
principle which is dominant throughout, represents the last repast 
which Jesus eats with his disciples as a common supper (δεῖπνον), 
which takes place not on the r4th, but on the 13th Nisan, the 
day “before the feast of the Passover” (πρὸ τῆς ἑορτῆς τοῦ 
wdoyxa.),? and his death takes place on fhe 14th, the day on which 
the Paschal lamb was slain Jesus 1s delivered by Pilate to the 
Jews to be crucified about the sixth hour of “ the preparation of 
the Passover” (jv παρασκευὴ τοῦ πάσχα),3 and because it was 
“the preparation,” the legs of the two men crucified with Jesus 
tvere broken that the bodies might not remain on the cross on the 
great day of the feast¢ The fouth Gospel totally ignores the 
institution of the Christian festival at the last supper, but, instead, 
represents Jesus as washing the feet of the disciples, enjoming 
them also to wash each other’s feet ‘‘ For ἃ gave you an example 
that ye should do according as I did to you”s The Synoptics 
have no knowledge of this incident Immediately afte: the 
warming to Peter of his future demal, Jesus goes out with the 
disciples to the Garden of Gethsemane, and, taking Peter and the 
two sons of Zebedee apart, began to be sorrowful and vey 
depressed, and, as he prayed in his agony that τῇ possible the cup 
might pass from him, an angel comforts him Instead of this, 
the fourth Gospel represents Jesus as delivering, after the warning 
to Peter, the longest discourses in the Gospel “Let not your 
heart be troubled,” etc , “I am the true vine,”® etc, and 
although said to be written by one of the sons of Zebedee who 
were with Jesus on the occasion, the fourth Gospel does not 
mention the agony in the garden, but, on the contrary, makes 
Jesus utter the long prayer xvu 1-26, m a calm and even 
exulting spirit very far removed from the sorrow and depression 
of the more natural scene in Gethsemane The prayer, like the 
eest of the piayers in the Gospel, 1s a meie didactic and dogmatic 
address for the benefit of the hearers 

The arrest of Jesus presents a similai contiast In the Synop- 
tics, Judas comes with a multitude from the chief priests and 
elders of the people aimed with swords and staves, and, indicating 
his Master by a kiss, Jesus 1s simply arrested, and, after the slight 
resistance of one of the disciples, is led away? In the fourth 
Gospel the case 1s very different Judas comes with a band of 
men from the chief priests and Pharisees, with lanterns and torches 
and weapons, and Jesus—‘ knowing all things which weie coming 
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to pass” himself goes towards them and asks ‘Whom seek 
ye?” Judas plays no active part, and no kiss is given The 
fourth Evangelist 1s, as ever, bent on showing that all which 
happens to the Logos 1s predetermined by himself and voluntarily 
encountered As soon as Jesus replies, “J am he,” the whole 
band of soldieis go bachwards and fall to the ground an incident 
thoioughly in the spirit of the early apocryphal Gospels still 
extant, and of an evidently legendary character He 1s then led 
away first to Annas, who sends him to Caraphas, whilst the 
Synoptics naturally know nothing of Annas, who was not the high 
priest and had no authority We need not follow the trial, which 
15 fundamentally different in the Synoptics and fourth Gospel , 
and we have already pointed out that, in the Synoptics, Jesus 15 
crucified on the 15th Nisan, whereas in the fourth Gospel he 15 
put to death—the spiritual Paschal lamb—on the 14th Nisan 
According to the fourth Gospel, Jesus bears his own cross to 
Calvary,? but the Synoptics represent 1t as being borne by Simon 
of Cyrene? As ἃ very singular illustration of the maccuracy of all 
the Gospels, we may point to the circumstance that no two of 
them agree even about so simple a matter of fact as the inscription, 
on the cross, assuming that there was one at all They give it 
1espectively as follows “This is Jesus the King of the Jews”, 
“The King of the Jews”, “This (is) the King of the Jews”, 
and the fourth Gospel ‘Jesus the Nazarene the King of the 
Jews ”3 The occurrences during the Crucifixion are profoundly 
different in the fourth Gospel from those narrated 1n the Synoptics 
In the latter, only the women are represented as beholding afar 
off, but “the beloved disciple” 1s added in the fourth Gospel, 
and, instead of being far off, they are close to the cross, and for 
the last cries of Jesus reported in the Synoptics we have the 
episode in which Jesus confides his mother to the disciple’s care 
We need not at present compare the other details of the Crucifixiofi 
and Resurrection, which aie differently reported by each of the 
Gospels 

We have only indicated a few of the more salient differences 
between the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, which are rendered 
much more striking, in the Gospels themselves, by the profound 
dissimilarity of the sentiments uttered by Jesus We merely point 
out, in passing, the omission of important episodes from the fourth 
Gospel, such as the Temptation in the wilderness, the Trans- 
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figuration, at which, according to the Synoptics, the sons of 
, Zebedee were present , the last Supper , the agony m the garden , 
the mournful cries qn the cross , and, we may add, the Ascension , 
and if we turn to the mnracles of Jesus, we find that almost all of 
those nariated by the Synoptics are ignored, whilst an almost 
entirely new series 1s introduced There 15 not a single instance 
of the cure of demontacal possession in any form recorded in the 
fourth Gospel Indeed, the number of miracles 1s reduced in that 
Gospel to a few typical cases, and although at the close it 1s 
generally said that Jesus did many other signs in the presence of 
his disciples, these alone are written with the declared purpose 
“that ye might believe that Jesus 15 the Christ, the Son of 
God ”? 

We may briefly refe: im detail to one miracle of the fourth 
Gospel the iaising of Lazarus The eatraordinary fact that the 
Synoptists are utterly ignorant of this the greatest of the miracles 
attributed to Jesus has been too frequently discussed to require 
much comment here It will be remembered that, as the case of 
the daughter of Jairus 1s, by the express declaration of Jesus, one 
of mere suspension of consciousness,” the only instance in which a 
dead person 1s distinctly said, in any of the Synoptics, to have 
been restored to life by Jesus 1s that of the son of the widow of 
Nain3 It 1s, therefore, quite impossible to suppose that the 
Synoptists could have known of the raising of Lazarus and wilfully 
omitted it It 15 equally impossible to believe that the authors 
of the synoptic Gospels, from whatever sources they may have 
drawn their materials, could have been ignorant of such a miracle 
had it really taken place This astounding muracle, according to 
the fourth Gospel, created such general excitement that it was one 
of the leading events which led to the arrest and crucifixion of 
Jesus+ If, therefore, the Synoptics had any connection with the 
*writers to whom they are referred, the raising of Lazarus must have 
been personally known to their reputed authors either directly 
or through the Apostles who are supposed to have inspired them, 
or even 1 they have any claim to contemporary origin the tradition 
of the greatest miracle of Jesus must have been fresh throughout 
the Church, if such a wonder had ever been performed The total 
ignorance of such a miracle displayed by the whole of the works 
of the New Testament, therefore, forms the strongest presumptive 
evidence that the narrative mn the fourth Gospel is a mere 
imaginary scene, illustrative of the dogma, “I am the resuirection 
and the life,’ upon which it 1s based This conclusion 1s con- 
fumed by the peculiarities of the narrative itself When Jesus 
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first heais, from the message of the sisters, that Lazarus whom he 
loved was sick, he declaies, 11 4 =“ This sickness 1s not unto, 
death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of God may be 
gloufied thereby”, and v 6 “When, therefore (οὖν), he heard 
that he was sick, at that ttme he continued two days in the place 
where he was” After tha¢ mterval he proposes to go into Judea, 
and explains to the disciples, v 11 “Our friend Lazarus 1s fallen 
asleep, but I go that I may awake him out of sleep” The 
disciples reply, with the stupidity with which the fourth Evangelist 
endows all those who hold colloquy with Jesus, v 12 “ Lord, if 
he 1s fallen asleep, he will recove: Howbeit, Jesus spake of his 
death , but they thought that he was speaking of the taking of rest 
in sleep Then said Jesus unto them plainly Javarus 15 dead, 
and I am glad for your sakes that I was not there, to the intent 
that ye may believe” The artificial nature of all this introductory 
matter will not have escaped the reader, and 1t 1s further illustrated 
by that which follows Arrived at Bethany, they find that Lazarus 
has lain in the grave already four days Martha says ta‘Jesus 
(v 21f) “Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died And I know that even now whatsoever thou shalt ask of, 
God, God will give thee Jesus saith unto her ‘Thy brother shall 
lise again” Martha, of course, as usual, misunderstands this 
saying as applying to “the resurrection at the last day,” mn order to 
mtioduce the reply “1 am the resurrection and the life,” etc 
When they come to the house, and Jesus sees Mary and the Jews 
weeping, “he gioaned in spint and troubled himself,” and on 
reaching the grave itself (v 35 f), “Jesus wept Then said the 
Jews Behold how he loved him!’ Now this representation, 
which has ever since been the admiration of Christendom, presents 
the very strongest marks of unreality Jesus, who loves Lazarus 
so much, disregards the urgent message of the sisters, and, whilst 
openly declaring that his sickness 1s not unto death, intentionally’ 
lingers until his friend dies When he does go to Bethany, and 1s 
on the very pomt of 1estorig Lazarus to life and dissipating the 
grief of his family and friends, he actually weeps and groans in 
his spit There 15 so total an absence of reason for such grief at 
such a moment that these tears, to any sober reader, are unmistak- 
ably mere theatrical adjuncts of a scene elaborated out of the 
imagination of the wnter The suggestion of the bystanders 
(v 37), that he might have prevented the death, 1s not more 
probable than the continuation (v 38) “Jesus, therefore, again 
groaning in himself, cometh to the grave” There, having ordered 
the stone to be removed, he delivers a prayer avowedly intended 
merely for the bystanders (v 41 f) ‘And Jesus lifted up his 
eyes and said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast heaid me, and 
I knew that thou hearest me always but for the sake of the 
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multitude which stand around I said this, that they may believe 
- that thou hast sent me” This prayer 15 as evidently artificial as 
the rest of the details of the miracle, but, as in other elaborately 
arranged scenic representations, the charm is altogether dispelled 
when closer examination shows the character of the diamatic 
elements A careful consideration of te narrative and of all the 
facts of the case must, we think, lead to the conclusion that this 
miracle 1s not even a historical tradition of the hfe of Jesus, but 1s 
wholly an 1deal composition by the author of the fourth Gospel 
This being the case, the other miracles of the Gospel need not 
detam us 
If the historical part of the fomth Gospel be in nreconcilable 
contradiction to the Synoptics, the didactic 1s infinitely more so 
The teachmg of the one 1s totally different from that of the 
others in spirit, form, and terminology, and, although there are 
undoubtedly fine sayings throughout the work, in the prolix dis- 
courses of the fourth Gospel there 1s not a single characteristic of 
the simple eloquence of the Sermon on the Mount In the diffuse 
mysticism of the Logos we can scarcely recognise a trace of 
«(6 terse practical wisdom of Jesus of Nazareth It must be 
apparent even to the most superficial observer that, in the fourth 
Gospel, we are introduced to a perfectly new system of instruction, 
and to an order of ideas of which there 1s not a vestige in the 
Synoptics Instead of short and concise lessons, full of striking 
truth and point, we find nothing but long and mvolved dogmatic 
discourses of little practical utility The hmpid spontaneity of 
that earlier teaching, with its fresh illustrations and profound 
sentences, uttered without effort and untinged by art, is exchanged 
ἴοι diffuse addresses and artificial dialogues, in which labour and 
design are everywhere apparent From pme and living morality, 
couched 1n brief, incisive sayings which enter the heart and dwell 
“upon the ear, we turn to elaborate plulosophical o1ations 
without clearness οἱ orde1, and to doctimal announcements 
unknown to the Synoptics To the inquiry, “ What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life ?” Jesus replies, in the Synoptics, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and thy neighbou: as thyself this do, 
and thou shalt live”! In the fourth Gospel, to the question, 
“What must we do that we may work the works of God?” Jesus 
answers, “This 15 the work of God, that ye should beheve in him 
whom he sent”? The teaching of Jesus in the Synoptics 1s almost 
wholly moral, and in the fourth Gospel it 1s almost wholly dog- 
matic If Christianity consist of the doctrines preached in the 
fourth Gospel, it 1s not too much to say that the Synoptics do not 
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teach Christianity at all The extraordinary phenomenon 15 pre- 
sented of three Gospels, each professing to be complete im itself, , 
and to convey the good tidings of salvation to man, which have 
actually omitted the doctiines which are the condition of that 
salvation The fourth Gospel practically e,pounds a new religion 
It 1s undeniable that morajity and precepts of love and charity for 
the conduct of life are the staple of the teaching of Jesus in the 
Synoptics, and that dogma occupies so small a place that it 1s 
regarded as a subordinate and secondary consideration In the 
fourth Gospel, however, dogma 1s the one thing needful, and forms 
the whole substance of the preaching of the Logos The burden 
of his teaching 1s, ‘‘He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life, 
but he that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath 
of God abideth on him”: ΤῈ is scarcely possible to put the con- 
trast between the Synoptics and the fourth Gospel in too strong a 
hight If we possessed the Synoptics without the fourth Gospel, 
we should have the exposition of pume morality based on perfect 
love to God and man 1 we had the fourth Gospel without the 
Synoptics, we should have little more than a system of dogmatic 
theology without morality Not only 15 the doctrine and the termi , 
nology of the Jesus of the fourth Gospel quite different from that 
of the Jesus of the Synoptics, but so 15 the teaching of John, the 
Baptist In the Synoptics he comes preaching the Baptism of 
repentance,? and, like the Master, inculcating principles of 
morality ,3 but in the fourth Gospel he has adopted the pecuhar 
views of the autho, proclaims “‘the lamb of God which taketh 
away the sins of the world,”# and bears witness that he is “the 
Son of God”s We hear of the Paraclete for the first ttme m the 
fourth Gospel 

It 1s so impossible to ignore the distinct individuality of the 
Jesus of the fourth Gospel, and of his teaching, that even Apolo- 
gists are obliged to admit that the peculiarities of the author have 
coloured the portrait, and introduced an element of subjectivity 
into the discourses It was impossible, they confess, that the 
Apostle could remember verbally such long orations for half a 
century, and at best that they can only be accepted as substan- 
tially correct reports of the teaching of Jesus ‘“* Above all,” says 
Ewald, “the discourses of Christ and of others in this Gospel are 
clothed as by an entirely new colour on this account also scepti- 
cism has desired to conclude that the Apostle cannot have com- 
posed the Gospel, and yet no conclusion 1s more unfounded 
When the Apostle at so late a period determined to compose the 
work, 1t was certainly impossible for him to reproduce all the 
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words exactly as they were spoken, if he did not perhaps desire 
not merely to recalla few memorable sentences, but, in longer dis- 
cussions of more weighty subjects, to charm back all the animation 
with which they were once given So he availed himself of that 
freedom τῇ their revivification which 1s quite intelligible in itself, 
and sufficiently warranted by the precedent of so many great 
examples of antiquity , and where the discourses extend to greater 
length, there entered involuntarily mto the structure much of that 
fundamental conception and language regarding the manifestation 
of Chust which had long become deeply rooted in the Apostle’s 
Soul But as certainly as these discourses bear upon them the 
colouring of the Apostle’s mind, so certainly do they agree im their 
substantial contents with his best recollecttons—because the 
Spruchsammlung proves that the discourses of Christ in certain 
moments really could rise to the full elevation, which in John 
surprises us throughout more than in Matthew To deny the 
apostolical authorship of the Gospel ἴοι such reasons, therefore, 
were pure folly, and in the highest degree unjust Moreover, the 
circumstance that, in the drawing up of such discourses, we some- 
times see him reproduce or further develop sayings which had 
already been recorded in the older Gospels, can prove nothing 
against the apostolical origin of the Gospel, as he was indeed at 
perfect liberty, if he pleased, to make use of the contents of such 
older writings when he considered it desirable, and when they 
came to the help of his own memory of those long passed 
days for he certainly retamed many or all of such expres- 
sions also in his own memory”! Elsewhere, he describes the 
work as “glor.fied Gospel history,” composed out of “glorified 
recollection ”? 

Another strenuous defender of the authenticity of the fourth 
Gospel wrote of it as follows ‘‘ Nevertheless, everything 1s recon- 
*cilable,” says Gfrorer, ‘if one accept the testimony of the elders 
as true or as John must have written the Gospel as an old 
man, that 15 to say not before the year go-g5 of our era, there 15 
an interval of more than half a century between the time when 
the events which he relates really happened and the time of the 
composition of his book space enough certainly to make a few 
mistakes conceivable, even pre-supposing a good memory and 
unshaken love of truth Let us imagine, for instance, that to-day 
(im 1841) an old man of eighty to ninety years of age should write 
down from mere memory the occurrences of the American War 
(of Independence), in which he himself in his early youth played 
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apart Certainly in his narrative, even though it might otherwise 
be true, many traits would be found which would not agree with 
the original event Moreover, another particular circumstance 
must be added in connection with the fourth Gospel Two-thirds 
of it consist of discourses, which John places in the mouth of 
Jesus Chiust Now, every day’s experience proves that oral 
impressions are much more fleeting than those of sight The 
happiest memory scarcely retains long orations after thiee or 
four years , how, then, could John with veibal accuracy repoit 
the discourses of Jesus after fifty or siaty years! We must be 
content if he truly render the chief contents and spirit of them, 
and that he does this, as a 116, can be proved It has been 
shown above that already, before Christ, a very peculiar philosophy 
of religion had been formed among the Egyptian Jews, which 
found its way into Palestine through the Essenes, and also 
numbered numerous adherents amongst the Jews of the adjacent 
countries of Syria and Asia Minor ‘The Apostle Paul professed 
this not less the Evangelist John Undoubtedly, the ‘latter 
allowed this Theosophy to exercise a strong influence upon his 
representation of the life-history of Jesus,”* etc Ε 

All such admissions, whilst they are absolutely 1equisite to 
e\plain the undeniable phenomena of the fourth Gospel, have 
one obvious consequence The fourth Gospel, by whomsoever 
written even τῇ it could be traced to the Apostle John himself 

has no real historical value, being at best the “glorified 
recollections” of an old man, written down half a century after 
the events recorded The absolute difference between the 
teaching of this Gospel and of the Synoptics becomes perfectly 
intelligible when the long discourses are recognised to be the 
result of Alexandrian philosophy artistically mterwoven with 
developed Pauline Christianity, and put into the mouth of Jesus 
It will have been remarked that along with the admission of great‘ 
subjectivity in the report of the discourses, and the plea that 
nothing beyond the mete substance of the original teaching can 
reasonably be looked for, there 1s, in the extracts we have given, 
an assertion that there actually is a faithful reproduction in this 
Gospel of the original substance There 1s not a shadow of proof 
of this, but, on the contrary, the stiongest reason for denying the 
fact, for, unless τὸ be admitted that the Synoptics have so 
completely omitted the whole doctrinal part of the teaching of 
Jesus, have so carefully avoided the very peculiar terminology of 
the Logos Gospel, and have conveyed so unhistorical and 
erroneous an impression of the life and religious system of Jesus 
that, without the fourth Gospel, we should not actually have had 
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an idea of his fundamental doctrmes, we must inevitably recognise 

5 that the fourth Gospel cannot possibly be a true reproduction of 
his teaching [{15 impossible that Jesus can have had two such 
diametrically opposed systems of teaching one purely moral, the 
other wholly dogmatic , one eapressed in wonderfully terse, clear, 
brief sayings and parables , the other τῷ long, involved, and diffuse 
discourses , one clothed in the great language of humanity, the 
other concealed in obscure philosophic terminology—and_ that 
these should have been kept so distinct as they are in the 
Synoptics on the one hand, and the fourth Gospel on the other 
"The tradition of Justin Martyr applies solely to the system of the 
Synoptics “ Brief and concise were the sentences uttered by him, 
for he was no Sophist, but his word was the power of God ”* 

We have already pointed out the evident traces of artificial 
construction in the discourses and dialogues of the fourth Gospel, 
and the more closely these are exammed the more clear does it 
become that they are not genuine reports of the teaching of Jesus, 
but mere ideal compositions by the author of the fourth Gospel 
The speeches of John the Baptist, the discourses of Jesus, and 

e the reflections of the Evangelist himself,? are marked by the same 
peculiarity of style and proceed from the same mind It 15 
scarcely possible to determine where the one begins and the other 
ends3 It 1s quite clear, for instance, that the author himself 
without a break continues the words which he puts into the mouth 
of Jesus, in the colloquy with Nicodemus, but 1t 1s not easy to 
determine where The whole dialogue 1s artificial in the extreme, 
and is certainly not genuine, and this 1s apparent not only from 
the rephes attributed to the “teacher of Israel,” but to the 
irrelevant manner in which the reflections loosely ramble from the 
new birth to the dogmatic statements in the thirteenth and 
following verses, which are the never-failing resource of the 
Ivangelist when other subjects are exhausted The sentiments 
and almost the words attributed to Jesus, or added by the 
writer, to which we are now referring, 1 12 f, we find again in 
the very same chapter, either put mto the mouth of John the 
Baptist, or as reflections of the author, veises 31-36, for again 
we add that it 1s difficult anywhere to disciiminate the speaker 
Indeed, while the Synoptics are nch in the abundance of practical 
counsel and profound moral insight, as well as in variety of 
illustrative parables, it 15 remarkable how much sameness there 15 
in all the discourses of the fourth Gospel, a very few ideas being 
constantly reproduced Whilst the teaching of Jesus im the 
Synoptics 1s singularly universal and impersonal, in the fourth 
Gospel 1t 1s purely personal, and rarely passes beyond the declaration 
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of his own dignity, and the inculcation of belief in him as the 
only means of salvation There are certainly some sayings of rare , 
beauty which tradition or earlier records may have preserved, but 
these may easily be distinguished from the mass of the work A 
very distinct tiace of ideal composition 15 found invvn 3 “And 
this 1s eternal life, to know ¢éhee the only trac God and him whom 
thou didst send, even Jesus Christ” Even Apologists admit that 
it 15 impossible that Jesus could speak of himself as “Jesus Christ ” 
We need not, however, proceed further with such analysis We 
believe that no one can calmly and impartially examine the fourth, 
Gospel without being convinced of its artificial character If some 
portions possess 1eal charm, it 1s of a purely ideal kind, and their 
attraction consists chiefly in the presence of a certain vague but 
suggestive mysticism The natmal longing of humanity for any 
revelation regaiding a future state has not been appealed to in 
vain That the diffuse and often monotonous discouses of 
this Gospel should ever have been preferred to the grand 
simplicity of the teaching of the Synoptics, illustiated by such 
parables as the wise and foolish virgins, the sower, and the 
Prodigal Son, and culminating in the Sermon on the Mount, each < 
sentence of which 1s so full of truth and beauty, 1s little to the 
credit of critical sense and judgment : 
The elaborate explanations by which the phenomena of the 
fourth Gospel are reconciled with the assumption that 11 was com- 
posed by the Apostle John are in vain, and there 1s not a single 
item of evidence within the first century and a half which does 
not agree with internal testimony in opposing the supposition To 
one point we must briefly refcr in connection with this state- 
ment It 1s asserted that the Gospel and Epistles—or at least 
the first Epistle—of the Canon ascribed to the Apostle John 
are by one author, although this 1s not without contiadiction, and 
very many of those who agree as to the identity of authorship by ἡ 
no means admit the author to have been the Apostle John 118 
argued, therefore, that the use of the Epistle by Polycarp and 
Papias 1s evidence of the apostolic o11gin of the Gospel We have, 
however, seen that not only 15 it very uncertain that Polycarp 
made use of the Epistle at all, but that he does not m any case 
mention its author’s name ‘There 1s not a particle of evidence 
that he ascribed the Epistle, even supposing he knew it, to the 
Apostle John With regard to Papas, the only authority for the 
assertion that he knew the Epistle is the statement of Eusebius 
already quoted and discussed, that “He used testimomes 
out of John’s first Epistle”: There is no evidence, even 
supposing the statement of Eusebius to be correct, that he 
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ascribed it to the Apostle The earliest undoubted references to 
the Epistle, in fact, are by Irenzeus and Clement of Alexandria, so 
that this evidence 15 of little avail for the Gospel There 1s no 
name attached to the first Epistle, and the second and third have 
the superscription of “the Presbyter,” which, applying the argu- 
ment of Ewald regarding the author ofsthe Apocalypse, ought to be 
conclusive against their being written by an Apostle As all three are 
evidently by the same writer, and intended to be understood as by the 
author of the Gospel, and that writer does not pretend to bean Apostle 
,but calls himself a simple Presbyter, the Epistles hkewise give pre- 
“*sumptive evidence against the Apostolic authorship of the Gospel 

There 1s another important testimony against the Johannine 
origin of the fourth Gospel to which we must briefly refer We 
have pomted out that, according to the fourth Gospel, Jesus did 
not eat the Paschal Suppei with his disciples, but that, being 
arrested on the 13th Nisan, he was put to death on the rgth, the 
actual day upon which the Paschal lamb was sacrificed The 
Synoptics, on the contrary, represent that Jesus ate the Passover 
with his disciples on the evening of the 14th, and was crucified on 


e ἴῃ τρί Nisan ‘The difference of opmion indicated by these contra- 


dictory accounts actually prevailed in various Churches, and m the 
second half of the second century a violent discussion arose as to 
the day upon which “ The true Passovei of the Lord” should be 
celebrated, the Church m Asia Minor maintaiming that it should 
be observed on the 14th Nisan—the day on which, according to 
the Synoptics, Jesus himself celebrated the Passover and instituted 
the Christian festival , whilst the Roman Church as well as most 
other Christians—followig the fourth Gospel, which represents 
Jesus as not celebrating the last Passover, but being himself slain 
upon the 14th Nisan, the true Paschal lamb had abandoned the 
, day of the Jewish feast altogether, and celebrated the Christian 
δ festival on Easter Sunday, upon which the Resurrection was sup- 
posed to have taken place fPolycarp, who went to Rome to 
1epresent the Churches of Asia Minor 1 the discussions upon the 
subject, could not be induced to give up the celebration on the 
14th Nisan, the day which, according to tradition, had always been 
observed, and he appealed to the practice of the Apostle John 
himself in suppoit of that date Eusebius *quotes from Irenzus 
the statement of the case “For neither could Anicetus persuade 
Polycarp not to observe it (the 14th Nisan), because he had evei 
observed it with John the disciple of our Lord, and with the rest 
of the Apostles with whom he consorted ”* Towards the end of 
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the century Polycrates, the Bishop of Ephesus, likewise appeals to 
the practice of “ John who reclined upon the bosom of the Lord,” ; 
as well as of the Apostle Philip and his daughters, and of Polycarp 
and othcrs, in support of the same day ‘All these observed the 
14th day of the Passover, according to the Gospel, deviating from 
it in no respect, but followirg according to the rule of the faith ”? 
Now it 1s cvident that, according to this undoubted testimony, the 
Apostle John, by his own practice, ratified the account of the 
Synoptics, and contradicted the data of the fourth Gospel, and 
upon the supposition that he so long hved in Asia Minor it 1s, 
probable that lis authonty largely contributed to establish the 
observance of the 14th Nisan there We must, therefore, either 
admit that the Apostle John by his practice reversed the statement 
of his own Gospel, or that he was not its author, which of course 
is the natural conclusion Without going further ito the discus- 
sion, Which would detain us too long, 11 15 clear that the Paschal 
controversy 15 opposed to the supposition that the Apostle John 
was the author of the fourth Gospel 

We have scen that, whilst there is not one particle of evidence 
during a century and a half after the cvents recorded 1η the fourth « 
Gospel that 1t was composed by the son of Zebedee, there 1s, on 
the contrary, the strongest reason for believing that he did not 
write it ‘The first writer who quotes a passage of the Gospel with 
the mention of his name 1s Theophilus of Antioch, who gives the 
few words, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God,” as spoken by “ John,” whom he considers amongst the 
divinely inspired (οὗ πνευματοφύροι), 5 though even he does not 
distinguish him as the Apostle We have seen the legendary 
nature of the late traditions regarding the composition of the 
Gospel, of which a specimen was given in the defence of it in the 
Canon of Murator, and we must not further quote them The, 
first writer who distinctly classes the fou: Gospels togethe1 15 
Irenzeus , and the reasons which he gives for the existence of 
precisely that number in the Canon of the Church illustrate the 
thoroughly uncritical character of the Fathers, and the slight 
dependence which can be placed upon their judgment “But 
neither can the Gospels be more in number than they are,” says 
Treneeus, ‘nor, on the other hand, can they be fewer For as 
there are four quarters of the world in which we are, and four 
general winds (καθολικὰ πνεύματα), and the Chuich 15 dissemi- 
nated throughout all the world, and the Gospel 15 the pillar and 
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prop of the Church and the spirit of life, τὸ 1s mght that she should 
have four pillais on all sides breathing out immortality and revivi- 
fymg men  Fiom which it 1s manifest that the Word, the maker 
of all, he who sitteth upon the Cherubim and containeth all 
things, who was manifested to man, has given to us the Gospel 
fouil-formed but possessed by one spint, as David also says, 
supplicating his advent ‘Thou that sittest between the Cherubim, 
shine forth’ For the Cherubim also are four-faced, and their 
faces are symbols of the working of the Son of God and the 
Gospels, therefore, are in harmony with these amongst which 
> Christ 1s seated For the Gospel according to John relates his 
first effectual and gloiious generation from the Father, saying ‘In 
the begmning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God,’ and ‘all things were made by him, and 
without him nothing was made’ On this account also this 
Gospel 1s full of all trustworthiness, for such 15 his person? But 
the Gospel accoiding to Luke, being as it were of priestly char- 
acter, opened with Zacharias the priest sacrificing to God 
But Matthew narrates his generation as a man, saying ‘The 
book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son 
of Abraham,’ and ‘the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise’ 
This Gospel, therefore, 1s anthropomorphic, and on this account 
a inan, humble and mild im characte, 15 presented throughout the 
Gospel But Mark makes his commencement after a prophetic 
Spirit coming down from on high unto men, saying ‘The begin- 
ning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as it 1s written in Isaiah the 
prophet’, mdicating the winged form of the Gospel , and for this 
reason he makes a compendious and precursory declaration, for 
this 1s the prophetic character Such, therefore, as was the 
course of the Son of God, such also is the form of the hving 
creatures , and such as is the form of the living creatures, such 
* also is the character of the Gospel For quadriform are the living 
creatures, quadriform 1s the Gospel, and quadriform the course of 
the Lord And on this account four covenants were given to the 
human race These things being thus vain and ignorant and, 
moreover, audacious are those who set aside the form of the 
Gospel, and declare the aspects of the Gospels as either more ΟἹ 
less than has been said ”? As such principles of criticism presided 
over the formation of the Canon, 1t 1s not singular that so many of 
the decisions of the Fatheis have been reversed Irenzeus him- 
self mentioned the existence of heretics who rejected the fouith 
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Gospel,’ and Epiphanius- refers to the Alogi, who equally denied 
its authenticity . but it 16 not needful for us further to discuss this 
pomt Enough has becn said to show that the testimony of the ‘ 
fourth Gospel 156 of no salue towards establishing the truth of 
nuracles and the reality of Divine Revelation 
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PART IV 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
CHAPTER I 


THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE 


BEFORE we proceed to examine the evidence for miracles and 
the reality of Divine Revelation which is furnished by the last 
historical book of the New Testament, entitled the “ Acts of the 
Apostles,” 1t is well that we should briefly recall to mind some 
characteristics of the document, which most matenially affect the 
value of any testimony emanating fromit Whilst generally assert- 
ing the resurrection of Jesus, and his bodily ascension, regarding 
which indeed it adds fresh details, this work presents to us a new 
cycle of miracles, and so profusely introduces supernatural agency 
into the history of the early Chuich that, in comparison with it, 
the Gospels seem almost sober narratives The Apostles are 
instructed and comforted by visions and revelations, and they, and 
all who believe, are filled with the Holy Spirit and speak with 
other tongues The Apostles are delivered from prison and from 
bonds by angels or by an earthquake Men fall dead or are 
smutten with blindness at their rebuke They heal the sick, raise 
the dead, and handkerchiefs brought from their bodies cure 
diseases and expel evil spirits 

As a general 1ule, any document so full of miraculous episodes 
and supernatural occurrences would, without hesitation, be 
characterised as fabulous and incredible, and would not, by any 
sober-minded reader, be fo. a moment accepted as historical 
There is no other testimony for these miracles Let the reader 
endeavour to form some conception of the nature and amount of 
evidence necessa1y to establish the truth of statements antece- 
dently so incredible, and compare it with the testimony of this 
solitary and anonymous document, the chaiacter and value of 
which we shall now proceed more closely to examine 
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It 1s generally admitted, and indeed it is undeniable, that no 
distinct and unequivocal reference to the Acts of the Apostles, and 
to Luke as their author, occurs m the writings of Fathers before 
one by Irenzeus’ about the end of the second centuiy Passages 
are, however, pointed out 1p early writings as indicating the use 
and consequent existence of our document, all of which we shall 
now examine 

Several of these occur in the Lfustle to the Corinthians, 
ascribed to Clement of Rome The fist, immediately compared 
with the passage to which it 1s supposed to be a reference, 1s as« 


follows 


EPIsTIc, c ἢ ACTS \\ 35 
Ye were all humble-minded, not 
boasting at all, subjecting yourselves and to remember the words of 
rather than subjecting others, more } the Lord Jesus, that he limsclf said 
gladly giving than receiving It 1s more blessed to give thin to 
Πάντες τε ἐταπεινοφρονεῖτε, μηδὲν ἀλα- | receive 
(ονενόμενοι, ὑποτασσόμενοι, μᾶλλον ἢ μνημονεύειν τε τῶν λόγων τοῦ 


ὑποτάσσοιτες, ἡδιον διδόντες ἢ λαμ κυρίου Ἰησοῦ, ὅτι αὐτὸς εἶπεν ΔΙακάριόν 
βάνοντες ἐστιν μᾶλλον διδόναι 7) λαμβάνειν 


The words of the Epistle are not a quotation, but merely occur 
in the course of an address They do not take the form of an 
axiom, but are a comment on the conduct of the Corinthians, 
which may have been suggested either by written or oral tradition, 
or by moral maxims long before current in heathen philosophy ? 
It is unnecessary to enter minutely into this, howevei, or to 
indicate the linguistic differences between the two passages, for 
one point alone settles the question In the Acts the saying, 
“It 15 more blessed to give than to receive,” 1s distinctly intro- 
duced as a quotation of “words of the Lord Jesus,” and the exhor- 
tation “to remember ” them conveys the inference that they were 
well known They must either have formed part of Gospels now 
no longer extant, as they are not found in ours, or have been 
familiar as the unwritten tredition of sayings of the Master In 
either case, 1f the passage in the Epistle be a reference to these 
words at all, 1t cannot reasonably be maintained that it must 
necessarily have been derived from a work which itself distinctly 
quotes the words from another source The slight σΟΠΊΟΙ- 
dence in the evpression, without mdication that any particular 
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Ϊλλλ 1707 Μᾶλλον εστι τοῦ ἐλευθερίου τὸ διδόναι οἷς δεῖ 7) λαμβάνειν ὅθεν δεῖ, 
καὶ μὴ λαμβανειν οθεν οὐ δεῖ τῆς yap ἀρετῆς μᾶλλον τὸ εὖ ποιεῖν ἢ τὸ εὖ 
~aoxes Aristotle, δὴ Nicom, 1 1 Δωρεῖσθαι καὶ διδόναι κρεῖττον ἣ 
Aap Bares Artemidor , Onewroc: (ιν 3 ΟΥ̓ νείβίοιη, ΔΓ 7 Gr ,/ ¢ 
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passage 1s in the mid of the author, and without any mention of 
the Acts, 1s no evidence of the existence of that work 
® A few critics pomt to some parts of the following passage as 
showing acquaintance with Acts “Through jealousy Paul also 
pointed out the way to the prize of patience, having borne chains 
seven times, having been put to flight, having been stoned , having 
become a preacher both in the East ahd in the West, he gained 
the noble renown due to his faith , having taught the whole world 
righteousness, and come to the extremity of the West, and having 
suffered martyrdom by command of the rulers, he was thus re- 
moved from the world and went to the holy place, having become 
a most emiment example of patience”* The slightest impaitial 
consideration, however, must convince any one that this passage 
does not indicate the use of the Acts of the Apostles The 
Epistle speaks of seven imprisonments, of some of which the Acts 
make no mention, and this must, therefore, have been derived 
from another source The ieference to his “coming to the 
extremity of the West” (τέρμα τῆς δύσεως), whatever imterpre- 
tation be put upon it, and to his death, obviously carries the 
history furthe: than the Acts, and cannot have been derived from 
*that document 
The last passage which, it is affirmed, shows acquaintance with 
the Acts of the Apostles 15 the following ‘ But what shall we say 
regarding Dawid who hath obtamed a good report (ἐπὶ τῷ 
μεμαρτυρημένῳ Δαυείδ)» unto whom (πρὸς ὃν) God said ‘I found 
aman afte. mine own heart, David the son of Jesse im ever- 
lasting mercy I anointed hin’”? This 15 said to be derived from 
Acts xu1 22 “ And when he removed him he raised up to them 
David for king, to whom also he gave testimony (@ καὶ εἶπεν 
μαρτυρήσας) I found David the son of Jesse, a man after mine 
own heart, who will do all my will”3 The passage, however, 15 
sompounded of two quotations loosely made from the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament, from which all the quotations in the 
Epistle are taken Ps laxxvi 20 “1 found David my servant , 
in holy mercy I anointed him”4 AndiSam xm 14 “Aman 
after his own heart ”5 Clement of Alexandria quotes this passage 
from the Epistle, and for “in everlasting mercy” reads “ with holy 
ol” (ἐν ἐλαίῳ ἁγίῳ) as m the Psalm® Although, therefore, 


tCv 2C¢C xvi 

3 Καὶ μεταστήσας αὐτὸν ἤγειρεν τὸν Δαυεὶδ αὐτοῖς els βασιλέα, ὦ καὶ εἶπεν 
μαρτυρήσας Εἰὗρον Δαυεὶδ τὸν τοῦ Ἴεσσαί, ἄνδρα κατὰ τὴν καρδίαν μου, ὃς ποιήσει 
πάντα τὰ θελήματά μου Acts πὶ 22 

4 Hipoy Δανιδ τὸν δοῦλόν μου, εν ελέει ἁγίω ἔχρισα αὐτόνΨυ The Alexandrian 
MS eds ev ελαίω ἁγίῳ pov The quotation given 15 the reading of the 
Patiwan Codes 

5. ἄνθρωπον κατὰ THY καρδιαν αὐτοῦ 

6 κροηιαία, IW 17 
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our Alexandnan MS of the Ipistle has the reading which we have 
given above, even if we suppose that the Alexandrian Clement may 
have found a mote correct version in his MS, the argument would ‘ 
not be affected The whole similarity lies in the insertion of “the 
son of Jesse,” but thistvas a most common addition to any mention 
of David, and by the completion of the passage from the Psalm, 
the admission of “who will do all my will,” the peculiar phrase of 
the Acts, as well as the difference of introductory cxpressions, any 
connection between the two 15 severcd, and it 1s apparent that the 
quotation of the Epistle may legitimately be referred to the Sep- 
tuagint, with which it agrees much more closely than with the Acts 
In no case could such slight comcidences prove acquaintance with 
the Acts of the Apostles ! 

Only one passage of the Zpisth of Barnabas τὰ icferred to by 
any one as indicating acquantance with the Acts It is as follows, 
© 7 “Tf therefore the son of God, bemg Lord, and about to 
judge quick and dead (καὶ pédAXor κρίνειν, ζῶντας, καὶ τεκρούς), 
suffered,” οἷς  ‘Phis τὸ compared with \cts \ 412 “and to 
testify that it τὸ he who has been appointed by God judge of 
quick and dead” (τι a ὑτός ἐστιν ὁ ὡρισμέϊος ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ κριτὴς 
ζώντων καὶ τεκρῶν) Lardner, who compares the expression of the‘ 
Epistle with Acts, equally compares it with that in 2 Fim avo 
“and Christ Jesus who 15 about to judge the quick and dead ’ 
(μέλλοντος κρίνειν ζῶντας καὶ reapors), to which it 1s more 
commonly referred? and 1 Pet ww 5 “to him who 15. ready 
to judge quick and dead’ (κρῖναι. ζῶντας. καὶ rcapors) He 
adds, however “It is not possible to say what text he refers to, 
though that in Timothy has the same words But perhaps there 
is no proof that he refers to any ‘This was an article known to 
every common Christian, whereas this writer (whoever he be) 
was able to teach the Christian religion, and that without respect 
to any written gospels or epistles "> It 1s scarccly necessary te 
add anything to this ‘here 1s, of course, no trace of the use of 
Acts in the Epistle 

It 1s asserted that there τς a “clear allusion 4 to vActs in the 


τ Alford, Grech Zest, Proley, p 20, Lichhorn, Zen? N 7,p 721, 
Hilgenfeld, Hf Vater, p 108, Neudecher £in/ ΔΙ 7, p 357,1nm 2, 
Zeller, d4fg,p 9 Dr Westcott does not clam any (On the Canon, 1875, 
Ρ 48,note 2) Dr Lightfoot simply assigns the reference to the Psilm and 
1 Sam wm 14 

* Cf Westcott, On the Canon, p 48,n 2 (The references to Dr Westcott’s 
work on the Canon up to the present point are always to the 2nd ed , 1866, 
and those henceforwrd to the 4th ed , 1875, except where othcrwise specified ) 

3 Credibility, etc , Works, 1788,1, p 17 Dr Lightfoot docs not suggest 
any reference here to Acts 

+ Westcott, Ov the Canon, p τοῦ f 
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Shepherd of Hermas 
follows 
- Vis Iv 2 
and didst open thy heart to the 
Lord, beheving thit by no other 


couldst thou be saved thin by the 
great and glorious name 


καὶ τὴν καρδίαν cou ἡνοιξας πρὸς 
τὸν κύριον, πιστεύσας ὅτι δι᾿ οὐδενὸς 
δύνῃ σωθῆναι εἰ μὴ διὰ τοῦ μεγάλου καὶ 
ἐνδόξου ὀνόματος 


The passages 


571 


may be compared as 


ACIS IV 


And there is salvation τῇ no other 
for neither is there any other name 
under the hewven that has been given 
among® men whereby we must be 
sived 


12 


καὶ οὐκ ἐστιν εν ἄλλω οὐδενὲ ἡ σωτηρία 
ουδὲ γὰρ ονομά ἐστιν ετερον ὑπὸ τὸν 
οὐρανὸν τὸ δεδομένον εν ἀνθνρώποις εν 
αὐ δεῖ σωθῆναι ἡμᾶς 


The slightest comparison of these passages suffices to show that 
the one 1s not dependent on the other The Old Testament 1s 
full of passages in which the name of the Lord is magnified as 
the only source of safety and salvation In the Pauline Epistles 
likewise there are numerous passages of a similar tenour For 
instance, the passage fiom Joel 1 32 1s quoted Rom x 13 
** For whosoever shall call on the name of the Loid shall be 
saved” (Πδς yap ὃς ἂν ἐπικαλέσηται τὸ ὄνομα κυρίου σωθήσεται τ 

* There was, in fact, no formula more current either amongst the 
Jews or in the early Church, and theie 1s no legitimate giound 
for tracing such an expression to the Acts of the Apostles 

The only other passage which 1s quoted? as indicating acquain- 
tance with Acts 1s the following, which we at once contrast with 
the supposed parallel 


SIMIL IX 28 


But ye who suffer on account of 
the name ought to praise God, thit 
God deemed ye worthy to bew his 
name, and that all yom sins may be 
gedeemed 


ὑμεῖς δὲ ol πάσχοντες ἐνεκεν TOD dvdua- 
ros δοξάζειν ὀφείλετε τὸν θεόν, ὅτι 
αξίους ὑμᾶς ἡγήσατο ο θεὸς ἵνα τουτοῦυ 
τὸ ὄνομα βασταζητε, καὶ πᾶσαι ὑμῶν αἱ 
αμαρτίαι ἰαθῶσιν 


Αστον 41 


So they deprrted rejoicing from the 
presence of the council that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for 
the name 


ot μὲν οὖν επορεύοντο χαίροντες απὸ 
προσώπου τοῦ συνεδρίου, οτι κατηξιώ 
θησαν ὑπὲρ τοῦ ὀνόματος ατιμασθῆναι 


Here again a formula is employed which 15 common throughout 
the New Testament, and which, applied as it 1s here to those who 
were persecuted, we have reason to believe was in general use in 
the early Church It is almost unnecessary to poimt out any 
examples Everywhere “the name” of God or of Jesus 1s the 


* The samc passage 1s quoted, Acts 1 21 
n gf, 1Johnv 13f 

Ξ Lardner, Works,u,p 56 This is notadvanced by Kirchhofer, nor does 
Dr Westcott refer toit Even Hefele does not suggest a 1eference 


Cf Ephes 1 20, 21, Philip 


΄ 
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symbol used to represent the concrete idea, and in the heavenly 
Jerusalem of the Apocalypse the servants of God and of the Lamb 
are to have “his name” on their foreheads The one expression, ‘ 
however, which 15 peculiar in the passage ‘counted worthy ” 
in the Acts κοτηξιώθησαν, and in the Shepherd ἀξίους ἡγήσατο 

15. a perfectly natural and simple one, the use of which cannot 
be exclusively conceded to the Acts of the Apostles ΤῈ 1s found 
ficquently in the Pauline Epistles, as for instance in 2 Thes 1 5, 
where, after saying that they give thanks to God for them and 
glory in the churches of God for the patience and faith with which 
the Thessalonians endure persecutions, the writer continues 
“which 1s a token of the righteous judgment of God, that ye may 
be counted worthy (καταξιωθῆναι) of the kingdom of God, for 
which ye also svffer (πάσχετε), and again, in the same chapter, 
v 11, 12, “ Wherefore we also pray always for you that our God 
may count you worthy (ἀξιώσῃ) of the calling, and fulfil all good 
pleasure of goodness and work of faith with power, ‘Hat the name 
of our Lord Jesus may be glorified in jou (ἐνδοξασ θῇ τὸ ὄναμα τοῦ 
Aupiov ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ ἐν ὑμῖν), etc The passage we are 
e\amining cannot be traced to the “Acts of the Apostles” It 
must be obvious to all that the Stepherd of Hermas does not 
present any evidence even of the existence of the Acts at the time 
it Was written τ 

Only two passages in the Lprstles of Pseudo-Lenatius are pointed 
out as indicating acquaintance with the Acts, and even these are 
not advanced by many critics We have already so fully discussed 
these Epistles that no more need now be said We must pro- 
nounce them spurious in all their recensions, and incapable of 
affording evidence upon any pomt earler than towards the end of 
the second century We might, therefore, altogether refuse to 
e\anune the passages, but, in order to show the exact nature of 
the case made out by apologists, we shall briefly refer to thenr 
We at once compare the first with its supposed parallel? 


Ep TO SMYRN III ACTS \ 41 


But after the resurrection he did even to us who did eat and drink 
eat and drink with them, as im the { with hm after he rose from the dead 
flesh, although spiritually united to the 


Father 

Mera δὲ τὴν avdoracw συνέφαγεν ἡμῖν οιτινες συνεφάγομεν καὶ 
αὐτοῖς καὶ συνέπιεν ws σαρκικὸς, καίπερ] συνεπίομεν αὐτῶ μετὰ τὸ αναστῆναι 
πνευματικῶς ἡνωμέιος τῷ πατρί αὐτὸν ἐκ νεκρῶν 


There 15 ποίμιηρ in this passage which bears any peculiar 
analogy to the Acts, for the statement 1s a simple reference to a 


Dr Westcott does not claim eithe: this or the second (Ov ‘he Canon, p 48, 
note 2), and Hefele merely suggests comparison with Acts (Pats Ap, p 103; 


p 98) 
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tradition which 15 also embodied both m the third Synoptict and 
ein the fourth Gospel ,? and the mere use of the common words 
φάγειν and πίνειν could not prove anything The passage 
occuis in the Epistle immediately afte: a quotation, said by Jerome 
to be taken fiom the Gospel according to the Hebiews, 1elating 
an appearance of Jesus to “those who fere with Petei,” mm which 
Jesus 1s represented as making them handle him :n order to con- 
# vince them that he 1s not an incorporeal spint3 The quotation 
bears considerable affinity to the narrative in the thnd Synoptic 
(λιν 39), at the close of which Jesus 15 repiesented as eating 
with the disciples It 1s highly probable that the Gospel fiom 
which the writer of the Epistle quoted contained the same detail, 
to which this would naturally be a direct descriptive 1eference In 
any case, it affords no evidence of the exstence of the Acts of the 
Apostles 
The second passage, which 1s still more 1arely advanced, 1s as 
follows 


ν᾽ 


Er To ῬΗΙ ΛΔ 1 | ACTS \\ 29 


| 

For miny wolves (which appewr); I hnow that after my departing 
*worthy of belief, make ciptive by , grievous wolves will enter m among 
evil pleasure the runners in the course , you, not sparing the flock 
of 


πόλλοι γὰρ λύκοι ἀξιόπιστοι ἡδονῆ | éyw olda ort εἰσελεύσονται μετὰ τὴν 
κακῇ αἰχμαλωτίζουσιν τοὺς θεοδρόμους ἀφιξίν μου λύκοι βαρεῖς εἰς ὑμᾶς, μὴ 
| φειδόμενοι τοῦ ποιμνίου 
The only point of coincidence between these two passages is the 
use of the word “wolves” In the Epistle the eapression 1s 
πολλοὶ λύκοι ἀξιόπιστοι, whilst in Acts it 15 λύκοι βαρεῖς Now, 
the image 15 substantially found in the Sermon on the Mount, one 
form of which 1s given in the first Synoptic, vu 15, 16, and 
which undeniably must have formed pait of many of the Gospels 
which are mentioned by the writer of the third Synoptic We find 
Justin Martyr twice quoting another form of the saying, “ For 
many (πολλοὶ) shall arrive m my name, outwaidly, indeed, clothed 
in sheep’s shins, but inwardly being ravening wolves (λύκοι 
ἅρπαγες) 4 The use of the term as applied to men was certainly 
common in the early Church The idea expressed in the Epistle 
15 more closely found in 2 Timothy m1 1 f, 1m the description of 
those who are to come in the last days, and who will (v 6) “creep 
into the houses and make captive (αἰχμαλωτίζοντες) silly women 
Jaden with sins, led away with divers lusts” The passage cannot 
be traced to the Acts, and the Ignatian Epistles, spurious though 


they be, do not present any evidence of the existence of that 
work 


1 Luke xxiv 42 f ? John xa 12 f 3 Quoted p 173 f 
4 See discussion of the quotation, p 228, note 1,%p 238 f 
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Only two sentences are pointed out in the Zfzstle of Poljcarp 
as denoting acquaintance with the Acts The first and only < 
one of these on which much stress 15 Jaid is the following 


ACTS ἢ 24 


Whom God raised up (ἀνέστησεν), 
haying loosed the pins of death 
(θανατου) 


EPIsTLe I | 


Whom God raised (#yeper), chaving 
loosed the puns of hell (adov) 


It will be obvious to all that, along with much similanty, there 
is likewise divergence between these sentences In the first 
phrase the use of ἤγειρεν in the Epistle separates it from the 
supposed parallel, in which the word 1s ἀνέυ σεν The passages 
in the Pauline Epistles corresponding with it are numerous 
(eg, 2 Cor 1. 14, Ephes 1 20) The second member of the 
sentence, which 1s of course the more important, 1s in reality, we 
contend, a reference to the very Psalm quoted in Acts immediately 
after the verse before us, couched in not unusual phraseology 
Psalm \v1 τὸ (Sept .v) reads “For thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell” (¢8yv)* In Ps ὉΠ 5 (Sept νη 5) we have, “The 
pains of hell (#édtves gSov) compassed me about”? The differ- 
ence between the ὠδῖνας τοῦ ἅδου of the Epistle and the ὠδῖνας τοῦ ἡ 
θανάτου of the Acts 1s so distinct that, finding a closer parallel in 
the Psalms to which reference 1s obviously made in both works, it 1s 
quite impossible to trace the phrase necessarily to the Acts Such 
a passage cannot prove the use of that work, but, 1f it could, we 
might mquire what evidence for the authorship and trustworthiness 
of the Acts could be deduced from the circumstance ?3 

The second passage, referred to by a few wmters, 1s as 
follows — 


EPISILE VIII ACTS V 41 


Let us therefore become :mitators of 
his patience, and if we suffer for his 
name let us praise him 


Meyynrat οὖν γενώμεθα τῆς ντομονῆς 
αὐτοῦ ται εαν τασχωμεν δια τὸ ὄνομα 
αὐτοῦ, dofacuper αὐτοὶ 


So they departed from the presence 
of the Council, rejoicing that they wert 
counted worthy to suffer shame for the 
name 
Or μὲν οὖν exropevovro χαίροντες ard 
προσώτου τοῦ συνεδριον, ὅτι κατηξιώ 
θησαν virep τοῦ ονόματος ατιμασθῆναι 


It 1s not necessary to do more than contrast these passages to 


show how little the Zgzstle of Polycazp can witness for the 
Acts of the Apostles We have already examined another 
supposed reference to this very passage, and the expressions in the 
Epistle, whilst scarcely presenting a single pomt of lmguistic 
analogy to the sentence in the Acts, only tend to show how 


™ Cod £ reads adov 

* In the Sept version of Job \wsw1n 2 the expression witvas δὲ αὐτῶν 
ἔλευσας occurs 

3 For the date and ch@racter of the Epistle see discussion, p 175 f 
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common 1nd natuial such language was in the eaily Church m 
econnection with persecution Whilst we constantly meet with the 
thought expressed by the write: of the Epistle throughout the 
wiitings of the New Testament, we may more particularly point 
to the first Petime epistle for further instances of this tone of 
exhortation to those suffermg persecution for the cause For 
instance, 1 Pet 1 19 f, and again iu 14,1 “ But if ye even suffer 
(πάσχοιτε) for righteousness’ sake, blessed are ye” In the neat 
chapter the tone 1s still more closely analogous Speaking of 
persecutions, the wiiter says, 1v 13, “ but according as ye 
are partakers of Chuist’s sufferings rejoice,” etc 14 “If ye are 
1eproached in Chust’s name (ἐν ὀνόματι X ), blessed are ye, for the 
spnit of glory and of God iesteth upon you” 15 ““ For let none 
of you suffer (πασχέτω) as a murderer,” etc 16 “But if as a 
Christian, let him not be ashamed, but /e¢ 77 praise God τὰ this 
name (δοξαξέτω δὲ τὸν θεὸν ἐν τῷ ὀνόματι TotTw),” etc Nothing 
but evidential destitution could rely upon the expression in the 
Lepistle of Polycarp to show acquaintance with Acts 
Few Apologists pomt out with confidence any passages 
sfrom the volummous writings of Justin Martyr, as indicating 
the use of the Acts of the Apostles We may, howevet, 
quote such expressions as are advanced The first of these 
is the follovmg “Fo: the Jews, having the prophecies and 
ever expecting the Christ to come,knew him not (ἠγνόησαν), 
and not only so, but they also maltreated him But the Gentiles, 
who had neve: heard anything regarding the Christ until his 
Apostles, having gone forth fiom Jerusalem, declared the things 
concerning him, and delivered the prophecies, having been filled 
with joy and faith, renounced their idols and dedicated themselves 
to the unbegotten God though the Chnst”? This 1s compared 
with Acts xu 27, “For they that dwell at Jerusalem and their 
ruleis not knowing this (man) (τοῦτον ἀγνοήσαντες), nor yet 
the voices of the prophets which are read every sabbath day, 
fulfilled them by their judgment of him,” ete 48 “But the 
Gentiles, hearing, rejoiced and glorified the word of the Lord,” 
etc We may at once proceed to give the next passage In the 
Dialogue with Tiypho, Justm has by quotations from the prophets 
endeavoured to show that the sufferimgs of Chnst and also the 
glory of his second advent had been foretold, and Trypho replies ° 
“Supposing these things to have been as thou sayest, and that τί 
was foretold that Christ was to suffer (ὅτι παθητὸς Χριστὸς προε- 
φητεύθη μελλειν etvor), and has been called a Stone, and after 
his first coming, in which it had been announced that he was to 


7 Ver 13, according to some MSS, 1eads ‘And whos he that will harm 
you, if ye become zzfators (μιμηταὶ) of the good ?” 
ἢ Apol,1 49 
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suffer, should come in glory, and become judge of all, and eternal 
king and priest,” εἰς," and in another place “ ltorif ithad been . 
obscurely declared by the prophcts that the Christ should suffer 
(πυθητὺς γενησόμενος 6 Χριστὺς) and after these things be 
lord of all,” cte+ This 19 compared with Acts xxvi 22, “ 
saying nothing cxcept thse things which the prophets and Moses 
said were to come to pass, (23) whether the Christ should suffer 
(εἰ πυθητὺς 6 Χριστός), whether, the first out of the resurrec- 
tion from the dead, he 1s about to proclaim light unto the people 
and to the Gentiles” It 1s only necessary to quote these passages 
to show how unreasonable it 15 to maintain that they show the use 
of the Acts by Justin He simply sets forth from the prophets, 
direct, the doctrines which formed the great text of the early 
Church Some of the warmest supporters of the Canon admit the 
“uncertainty ” of such coincidences, and do not think it worth 
while to advance them ‘There are one or two still more distant 
analogies sometimes pointed out which do not require more parti- 
cular notice? ΠΟΘΙ 15 no evidence whatever that Justin was 
acquaintcd with the Acts of the Apostles 4 

Some writers clam Hegesippus as evidence for the existence of: 
the Acts, on the strength of the following passages in the fragment 
of his book preserved by Eusebius He puts into the mouth of 
James the Just, whilst being martyred, the expression “I beseech 
(thec) Lord God, Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do” This 15 compared with the words said to have been 
uttered by the martyr Stephen, Acts vi 60, “ Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge” The passage 1s more commonly advanced as 
showing acquaintance with Luke xxi 34, and we have already 
discussed it5 Lardner apparently desires it to do double duty, 
but it 15 scarcely worth while seriously to refer to the claim here 
The passage more generally relied upon, though that also si 
only advanced by a few,® 15 the following, “This man was a faithfu 


τ Dial 36 2 Dial 76 

3 Apol,1 50, cf Acts1 8f, Afol,1 40, cf Acts 1v 27, “207, τι τὸ, cf 
Acts xvi 23, Dial 8, cf Acts yxvi 29, Dial 20, cf Acts x 14, Dial 68, 
cf Acts 11 30 

4 Credner, 22:7 Δ 7,1 1, p 274, Donaldson, Hist Chr Lit and Doct , 
u,p 329, E:chhorn, 2717: N 7,u,p 75, Meyer, Apostelgesch ,p τ, 
Zcller, Apostelyesch ,p 49f Dean Alford says ‘*Nor arc there any refer- 
cnecs in Justm Martyr, which, fairly considered, belong to this book” (Gree/ 
Test , 1871, Proleg,1 p 20) Dr Westcott says ‘The rcfercenccs to the 
Acts are uncertain”, and he mercly illustrates this by referring to the 
first of the passages discussed in the text (Oz the Canon, 1875, p 168, 
note 3) 5 P 273f 

© Lardner, Credibehty, Works, πὶ 142, Westcott, On the Canon, 4th cd, 
p 205 Dr Westcott, however, mcrcly says ‘There are forms of cyprcssion 
ΟΠ Openene to passages in and in the Acts which can scarecly he attributed 
to chancc 
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witness both to Jews and Greeks that Jesus is the Christ ἢ 
(Mdprus οὗτος ἀληθὴς ᾿Ιουδαίοις τε καὶ ‘HAAnoe γεγένηται, ὅτι 
4 Ἰησοῦς ὁ Χριστός ἐστι») This is compared with Acts 1 
21, where Paul 1s 1epresented as saying of himself, “ testi- 
fying fully both to Jews and Greeks repentance toward God, and 
faith toward ou: Lord Jesus Christ” @A\capaprupdpevos ᾿Ιουδαίοις 
τε καὶ ‘EAAnow τὴν εἰς θεὸν μετάνοιαν, καὶ πίστιν εἰς τὸν 
κύριον ἡμῶν I X) The two passages aie totally different 
both m sense and language, and that the use of Acts 1s 
deduced from so distant an analogy only serves to show the 
stghtness of the evidence with which Apologists have to be 
content 
Papias need not long detain us, for it 1s freely admitted by 
most divines that he does not afford evidence of any value that 
he was acquainted with the Acts or the sake of completeness 
we may, however, refer to the points which are sometimes 
mentioned A fragment of the work of Papias is preserved 
givingsan account of the death of Judas, which diffeis matenally 
both from the account in the first Synoptic and in Acts 1 18 f? 
udas 1s represented as having gone about the world a great 
example of impiety, for, his body haying swollen so much that he 
could not pass where a waggon easily passed, he was crushed by 
the Waggon so that his entrails emptied out (ὥστε τὰ ἔγκατα αὐτοῦ 
ἐκκενωθῆνα) Apollinaris of Laodiceea quotes this passage to 
show that Judas did not die when he hung himself, but subse- 
quently met with another fate, in this way reconciling the state- 
ments in the Gospel and Acts3 He does not say that Papias 
used the story for this purpose, and it 1s fundamentally con- 
tradictory to the account in Acts 1 τὸ, 19 “ΝΟΝ ths man 
purchased a field with the rewaid of the unrighteousness, and 
falling headlong bust asunder in the midst, and all his bowels 
gushed out” (καὶ ἐξεχύθη πάντα τὰ σπλάγχνα αὐτοῦ It 1s 
scarcely necessary to argue that the passage does not indicate any 
acquaintance with Acts,+ as some few critics are inclined to assert 5 


* Eusebius, H #,u 23 2 P 296f 3 Routh, Reg Sacr ,1,p 25f 

4 Overbech, Zeztscha wess Theol, 1867, p 39 f Cf Steitz, 72 Stud u 
Krit , 1868, p 87 f , Meyer, Die Afostelgesch , p 2,anm* * Dr Westcott 
says ‘In his account of the fate of Judas Iscariot there is 2 remarkable 
divergence from the narrative m Matt xavu κα and Acts 1 18” (Ox the 
Canon, 4thed , p 77,n 1) 

5 Zahn, Zh Stud τ Krit, 1866, p 680 f Dr Lightfoot says ‘But 
there are indications, however indecisive, that Papias did use the writings of 
St Luke” And further on, after quoting the passage about Judas, and 
mentioning the view of Apollinaris that 1t reconciles the accounts in the first 
Gospel and in the Acts, he continues ‘‘It is too much to assume that Papias 
himself repeated the tradition with this aim, but the resemblance to the 
account in the Acts 1s worthy of notice” (Covtempor ary Rev , August, 1876, 
P 415) 
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The nest analogy pomtcd out 15 derived from the statement of 
Kusebius that Papias mentions a wonderful story which he had 
head fiom the daughters of Phibp (whom Jsuscbius calls “the 
Apostle ”) rcgarding a dead man rased to hfet In Acts wr 8, 9, 
lis stuted that Phihp the cvangelist had four daughters It 1s 
hardly concenvable that this should be advanecd as an indication 
that Papias knew the Acts The last poimt 16 that Eusebius says 
“And agun (he narrates) another marvel regarding Justus who 
was sumamed Barsabis, how he drank a baneful potrson and by 
the grace of the Lord sustained no harm But that this Justus, 
after the \scension of the Saviour, the holy apostles appointed 
with Matthias and that they prayed (on the occasion) of the 
fillung up of their number by lot instead of the traitor Judas, the 
seuipture of the .\cts thus relates ‘And they appoimted two, 
Joseph called Busabis, who was surnamed Justus, and Matthias 
And they prayed and sud, cte’? Whatever argument can be 
deduced from this obviously rests cntirely upon the fact. that 
Papias 1s sud to have referred to Justus who was named Barsabas, 
for of course the last sentence is added by Iusebius himself, and 
has nothing to do with Papias [15 ts fairly admitted by Lardnere 
and others Luirdner says Papias docs undoubtedly give some 
confirmation to the history of the wActs of the Apostles, in avhat 
he says of Philp, and espectally in what he says of Justus, called 
Barsabas = But J think at cannot be affirmed that he did particu- 
larly mention, or refer to, the book of the οὶ For I reckon 
11 τς Eusebius himself who adds that quotation out of the .\cts, 
upon occasion of what Papias had written of the bcfore-mentionced 
Barsabis 3. “There 1s no cvidence worthy of attention that Papias 
was acquainted with the Acts 

No one seriously pretends that the Clamatine Lomilies afford 
any evidence of the use or existence of the Acts, and few, if any, 
claim the Lfistle to Diognetts as testimony for 14 We may, 
however, quote the only passage which is pointed out“ these 
who hold the view that they present them (offermgs) to God as 


'H Eym 39 7H E,m 39 

3 Credibihts, εἰς, Works, 1, p 133 Karchhofer makes a similar state 
ment, Quelens, p 163, nm I Dr Lightfoot says  ‘‘ Other points of 
affinity to the Acts are his mention of Justus Barsibis, ind his reltions 
with the daughters of Philip’ (Contemp Δεν, August, 1876, p 415) Such 
“indicitions ” he may indeed well chareterise as indecisive” = Dr 
Westcott says “τ Lightfoot notices some slight indications of Papias’ 
use of the writings of St Luke (in the article quoted above), but I do not 
think ἊΝ much stress can be laid on them * (On ἦε Canon, 4th ed, Ρ 77; 
note I 

4 Dr Westcott merely speths of ‘‘comcidences of language more or less 
evident with the Acts,” etc , 1eferring toc m (Acts \wn 24, 25) 15 “ worthy 
of remark” (Canon, p 91), but he does not include it in the Syaopses of 
Astor ical Eurdence,p 584 
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needing them might more nightly esteem it foolishness and not 
a worship of God For he who made the heaven and the earth, and 
all things in them, and who supplies to us all whatever we need, 
can himself be in need of none of those things which he himself 
presents to those who imagine that they give (to him)”* This 1s 
compared with Acts xvu 24 ‘ The God that made the world 
and all things in it, he being Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands , (25) neither 1s served by men’s 
hand as though he needed anything, seeing he himself giveth to 
ajl life and breath and all things” There is nothing here but a 
coincidence of sense, though with much variation between the two 
passages , but the Epistle argues from a different context, and this 
Wlustration 1s obvious enough to be common to any moialist 
There 1s not a single reason which pomts to the Acts as the source 
of the writer’s argument 
Basilides and Valentinus are not claimed at all by Apologists as 
witnesses for the existence of the Acts of the Apostles, nor 1s 
Marcion, whose canon, howeve1, of which it formed no part, 15 
rather adverse to the work than merely negative Tertulhan 
*taunts Marcion for recerving Paul as an apostle, although his name 
15 not mentioned in the Gospel, and yet not receiving the Acts of 
the Apostles in which alone his history is narrated ,? but it does 
not in the least degree follow from this that Marcion knew the 
work and deliberately rejected it 
A passage of Tatian’s Ovation to the Greeks is pointed out by 
some? as showing his acquaintance with the Acts It 1s as follows 
“T am not willing to woiship the creation made by him for us 
Sun and moon are made for us, how, therefore, shall I worship 
my own servants? How can I declare stocks and stones to be 
gods ° But neither: should the unnameable (ἀνωνόμαστον) 
God be presented with bribes , for he who 1s without need of any- 
thing (πάντων ἀνενδεὴς) must not be calummiated by us as 
needy (ἐνδεής) This is compared with Acts avn 24, 25, 
quoted above, and it only serves to show how common such 
language was Lardner himself says of the passage ‘‘ This 1s 
much the same thought, and applied to the same purpose, with 
Paul’s, Acts xvi 25, as though he needeth anything But it is a 
character of the Deity so obvious that I think it cannot determine 
us to suppose he had an eye to those words of the Apostle "5. The 
language, indeed, is quite different, and shows no acquaintance 
with the Acts Eusebius states that the Severians who more fully 


' Hp ad Diognetum,c m 5 Adv Marc,v if 

3 Karchhofei, Qzellevs, p 166, Laidner mentions, merely to disclaim, 
it Credsbihty, etc , Works, 1, p 139f Dr Westcott does not advance 
it at all 

4 Orat ad Giaecos,c Ww 5 Credebrhty, etc, Works, u, p 139 f 
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established ‘Tatian’s heresy rqjeeted both the Epistles of Paul and 
the Acts of the Apostles ? 

Dionysius of Connth is rarely adduced by anyone as testimony 
forthe Acts ‘The only ground upon which he 15. at all referred to 
10. ἃ Statement of Puasebius in menbonmy hs Iypistles Speaking 
of Ins piste to the At@emans, Eusebius says “de relates, 
moreover, thal Dionysius the Areopipte who was converted to 
the faith by Paul the Apostle, according, to the account even Τὴ 
the Acts was appomted the fist bishop of the Chuich of the 
\themans "wen Apologistsadmit that itis doubtful how far 
Dionysius referred to the Acts! the mention of the book hete 
bane most obviously made by Tusebris himself 

Mehto of Sardis is not appealed to by any writer im connection 
with ow work, nor can Claudius Apollinais be pressed imto this 
service Athenagores 16 supposed by some to refer to the very 
same passage my Acts wit 24g, 2g, Which we have discussed when 
dedine with the work of ‘Patan AVthenagotas sys “The 
Creator and Hather of the universe is not im need of blood, not of 
the steam of burnt sacufees, nor of the fragrance of flowers and 
of incense, he himself bemp: the perfect fagiance, inwardly and, 
outwardly without necd Ἢ And further on And you kings 
mdeed build palaces for yourselves, but the world 15 not mage as 
bemp needed by God’? s ‘These passages oceur im the course of a 
defence of Chusthins for not) offering sacufices, and both im 
laneuage and contert they ate quite independent of the Acts of 
the Apostles 

In the δειλὰ of the Churches of Vann and “rons, gving an 
account of the persecution against them, 11 1s sad that the victims 
were praying for those fom whom they suffered cruelties hike 
Stephen the perfect αν  fPord, hy not this sin to ther 
charpe  Ἰ ἢ he was supphtcating for those who stoned hin, 
how much more for the brethren?’ "Phe prayer here quoted 
varees with that asertbed to Stephen in Acts vi G0 There 1s no 
mention of the wcts of the Apostles m= the Epistle. and. the 
source from which the wrters obtamed then mtormation about 
Stephen ws of Goutse not stated Tf there rely was a martyr Οἱ 
the name of Stephen, and af these words were actually spoken by 
lim, the tradition of the fact, and the memory οἱ his noble saying, 
may well have vemamed in the Church, οὐ have been recorded m 
Writings then curtent, fram one of which, indeed, emment citics 


δ Βακὰ 27 δὲν ιν δὴ ν JAW 2} 
δ Ἰαλύδοαν Crear ddd te, Mery 13} ν Με πο, Qeeddes . 
porOy Dr Westcott νίαν εἶν docs not refer to the passage ual 
Vihes Aro Frese. xn 5 dbywi 
© Wusebius, 27 42,1. 2 
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conjecture that the author of Acts derived his materials,* and in 

ὁ this case the passage obviously does not piove the use of the Acts 
If, on the other hand, there never was such a martyr by whom 
these words were spoken, and the whole story must be considered 
an original invention by the author of Acts, then in that case, and 
in that case only, the passage does shew the use of the Acts? 
Supposing that the use of Acts be held to be thus indicated, 
what does this prove? Merely that the Acts of the Apostles were 
in existence in the year 177~178, when the Zpustle of Vienne and 
Lyons was written No light whatever would thus be thrown 
upon the question of its authorship, and neither its credibility 
nor its sufficiency to piove the reality of a cycle of mnacles would 
be in the slightest degree established 

Ptolemeeus and Heracleon need not detain us, as it is not alleged 
that they show acquaintance with the Acts, nor 15 Celsus claimed 
as testimony for the book 

The Canon of Muratort contains a very cuirupt paiagraph 
regarding the Acts of the Apostles We have already discussed 
the date and character of this fragment,3 and need not further 

»speak of it here The sentence in which we are now interested 
reads in the original as follows 

“ Acta autem omnium apostolor um sub uno libro seribta sunt lucas 
obtime theofile conprindtt quia sub presenta erus stngula gerebantus 
sicute et semote passionem petri eurdenter declarat sed et profectionem 
paul ab urbes ad spania proficescentis” 

It 1s probable that in addition to its corruption some words may 
have been lost from the concluding phrase of this passage, but the 
following may perhaps sufficiently represent its general sense 
“‘ But the Acts of all the Apostles were written in one book Luke 
included (in his work) to the excellent Theophilus only the things 
which occurred in his own presence, as he evidently shows by 
omitting the martyrdom of Pete: and also the setting forth of Paul 
from the city to Spain ” 

Whilst this passage may piove the eustence of the Acts about 
the end of the second century, and that the authorship of the work 


* Bleek, Zzvl N T,p 341f,p 347 f, Ewald, Gesch d V Ist ui, 
1858, p 37, p I91f , Gfrorer, Dze het? Sage, 1838,1, p 404, p goof , 
Meyer, Apostelgesch jp 12, Neander, Phansung us τὸ chr Kuche, te Aufl , 
p 65,anm 2, Schwanbech, Quellen d Sch des Lukas, 1847,1, p 250f , 
De Wette, Zzn/7 NV 7, p 249f, etc 

* Di Lightfoot, speiking of the passage we 11e discussing, says ‘* Will he 
(author of 5 & ) boldly maintain that the writers had before them another Acts 
contuning woids identical with ou Acts, just as he supposes, etc Or will 
he allow this account to have been taken from Acts vu 60, with which it 
coincides?” (Contemp Review, August, 1876, p 410) The question 15 here 
unswered 

3 P 427 f 
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was ascribed to Luke, τὸ has no further value No weight can be 
attached to the statement of the unknown write: beyond that of 
merely testifying to the curtency of such a tradition, and even the ἡ 
few words quoted show how uncritical he was Nothing could be 
less appiopuiate to the work before us than the assertion that it 
contains the Acts of @// the Apostles, for τὲ must be apparent to 
all, and we shall hereafter have to refer to the point, that 1t very 
singularly omits all record of the acts of most of the Apostles, 
occupies itself chiefly with those of Peter and Paul, and devotes 
considerable attention to Stephen and to others who were not 
Apostles at all We shall further have occasion to show that tHe 
writer does anything but confine himself to the events of which 
he was an eye-witness, and we may meiely remark in passing, as a 
matter which scatccly concerns us here, that the instances given 
by the unknown witer of the fragment to support his assertion 
ae not only mielevant, but singularly dcvoid themselves οἵ 
historical attestation 

Trenzeus' assigns the Acts of the Apostles to Luke, as do 
Clement of Alexandnia,? Tertullian,3 and Origen,! although without 
any statements giving special weight to their mention of him as, 
the author m any way counterbalancing the late date of their 
testimony Beyond showing that tradition, at the end of the 
second century and beginning of the third, associated the name of 
Luke with this writing and the thnd Gospel, the evidence of these 
Fathers 1s of no value tous We have already incidentally men- 
tioned that some heretics eithe: ignored or rejected the book, and 
to the Maicionites and Severians we may now add _ the Ebionites5 
and Manicheans® Chrysostom complains that in his day the 
Acts of the Apostles were so neglected that many were ignorant 
of the existence of the book and of its authors7 Doubts as to 
its authoiship were expressed in the nmth century, for Photius 
states that some ascribed the work to Clement of Rome, others t6 
Barnabas, and others to Luke the Evangelist ὃ 

If we tuin to the document itself, we find that τὲ professes to 
be the second portion of a work written for the information of an 
unknown person named Theophilus, the first part beimg the 
Gospel, which, in ou canonical New Testament, bears the name 
of ‘Gospel according to Luke” The narrative is a continuation 


* dv Hai ,m 14, §$ 1, 2, 15, § 1, etc 

* Strom ,v 12, cldumbs mas Pets Ep 3 De Jeunio, Ν 

4 Contia Cols, v1 12 5. Eprphanius, He , κὰν 16 

ὁ August , Zpzst 237, εὐ Bened, uw, p 644, De Utel Cred, u 7,T vin, 
p 36, cf Beausohe, Hest a Alontchée,1, p 2936 

7 Hom 2 i Act Apost 

8 Tov δὲ συγγραφ΄α τῶν πράξεων of μὲν Ἰζλήμεντα λέγουσι τὸν 'Ῥώμης, ἄλλοι 
δὲ Βαρνάβαν, και ἄλλοι Λουκᾶν τὸν εὐαγγελιστήν Photius, Amphiloch Quest , 
145 
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of the third Synoptic, but the actual title of “Acts of the 
. Apostles,” or “Acts of Apostles” (πράξεις τῶν ἀποστόλων, 

πράξεις ἀποστόλων), attached to this δεύτερος λόγος is a later 
eadiner: and formed no part of the orginal document The 
author’s name 1s not given in any of the earlier MSS, and the 
work is entirely anonymous ‘That inethe prologue to the Acts 
the writer clearly assumes to be the author of the Gospel does not 
in any way identify him, masmuch as the third Synoptic itself 
is anonymous ‘The tradition assigning both works to Luke, 
the follower of Paul, as we have seen, 1s first met with towards 
the end of the second century, and very little weight can be 
attached to 1t There are too many instances of eaily writings, 
several of which mdeed have secured a place in our canon, to 
which distinguished names have been erroneously ascribed Such 
tiadition 15 notoriously liable to ero1 

We shall presently return to the question of the authorship of 
the third Synoptic and Acts of the Apostles, but at present we 
may so far anticipate as to say that there are good 1easons for 
affirmmg that they could not have been written by Luke, the 
, follower of Paul 

Confining ourselves here to the actual evidence before us, we 
arrive at a clear and unavoidable conclusion regarding the Acts of 
the’Apostles After examining all the early Christian literature, 
and taking every passage which 1s referred to as indicating the use 
of the book, we see that there 1s no certain trace even of its exist- 
ence till towaids the end of the second century , and, whilst the 
wuting itself 1s anonymous, we find no authority but late tradition 
assigning it to Luke or to any other author We are without 
evidence of any value as to its accuracy or trustworthiness, 
and, as we shall presently see, the epistles of Paul, so far from 
accrediting it, tend to cast the most serious doubt upon its whole 
»*character This evidence we have yet to examine, when consider- 
ing the contents of the Acts, and we base our present remarks 
solely on the external testrmony for the date and authorship of the 
book The position, theiefore, is simply this We are asked to 
believe in the reality of a great number of miraculous and super- 
natural occurrences which, obviously, are antecedently incredible, 
upon the assurance of an anonymous work of whose existence 
there is no distinct evidence till more than a century afte: the 
events narrated, and to which an autho1’s name—against which 
there are strong objections—is first ascribed by tradition towards 
the end of the second century Of the writer to whom the work 
is thus attributed we know nothmg beyond the casual mention of 


* The Cod Sez reads simply πράξεις Cod D (ες) has πράξις ἀποστόλων 
(A cling of Apostles) 
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his name in some Pauline Epistles fit were admitted that thi, 
Luke did actually viite the book, we should not be justified in 
beheving the reality of such stupendous miracles upon his bare 
statement As the case stands, howcver, even taken in its most 
favourable aspect, the question scarcely demands serious attention, 
and our discussion might at once be ended by the unhesitating 
rgjection of the Acts of the Apostles as sufficient, or escn 
plausible, evidence for the miracles which tt narrates 


CHAPTER JI 
EVIDENCE REGARDING THE AUTHORSHIP 


Ir we proceed further to discuss the document before us, it 1s 
fom no doubt as to the certamty of the conclusion at which we 
have now arrived, but from the belief that closer examination of 
the contents of the Acts may enable us to test this result, and 
moie fully understand the nature of the work and the character 
of its evidence Not only will it be instructive to consider a little 
closely the contents of the Acts, and ta endeavour from the details 
of the narrative itself to form a judgment regarding its historical 
valué, but we have, in addition, external testimony of very material 
importance which we may biing to bea: upon it We happily 
possess some undoubted Epistles which afford us no little 
info1mation concerning the history, charactei, and teaching of the 
Apgstle Paul, and we are thus enabled to compare the statements 
in the work before us with contemporary evidence of gieat value 
It 1s unnecessary to say that, wherever the statements of the 
unknown author of the Acts are at variance with these Epistles, 
we must prefer the statements of the Apostle The importance to 
Our inquiry of such further examination as we now propose to 
undertake consists chiefly'in the light which 1t may throw on the 
ciedibility of the work Ifit be found that such portions as we 
are able to mvestigate aie maccuiate and untrustworthy, it will 
become still mo1e apparent that the evidence of such a document 
for mnacles cannot even be entertamed It may be well also 
to discuss more fully the authorship of the Acts, and to this we 
shall first address ourselves 

It must, howeve1, be borne in mind that it 1s quite foreign to 
oul purpose to enter into any exhaustive discussion of the literary 
problem piesented by the Acts of the Apostles We shall confine 
ourselves to such points as seem sufficient, o1 best fitted, to test 
the characte: of the composition , and we shall not hesitate to pass 
without attention questions of meie hitera1y interest, and strictly 
limit ou: examination to these more prominent features 

It is geneially admitted, although not altogethe: without 
exception, that the author of our third synoptic Gospel likewise 
Comnosed the Acte af the Annctlee ‘'The linoistic and other 
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facilities for identifying the author, and actually affording valuable 
mateial for estimating his work, does not, as we have already 
remarked, really do much towards solving the problem of the 
authorship, mnmasmuch as the Gospel, like its continuation, 15 
anonymous, and we possess no more precise or direct evidence in 
connection with the one than 1n the case of the other We have 
already so fully examined fe testimony for the third Gospel that 
it is unnecessary for us to recur toit From about the end of the 
second century we find the Gospel and Acts of the Apostles 
ascribed by ecclesiastical writers to Luke, the companion of the 
Apostle Paul The fallibility of tradition, and the singular phase 
of literary morality exhibited dung the early ages of Christianity, 
render such testimony of httle or no value, and in the almost 
total absence of the critical faculty a rank crop of pscudonymic 
writings sprang up and floushed during that period Some of 
the earlie: chapters of this work have given abundant illustra- 
tions of this fact It 1s certain, with regard to the works we 
are consideiing, that Irenaeus 1s the earliest write: known, who 
ascribes them to Luke, and that even tradition, therefore, cannot 
be traced beyond the last quarter of the second century The 
question 1s Does internal evidence confirm or contradict this 
tradition ? 

Luke, the traditional author, 1s not mentioned by name in«the 
Acts of the Apostles In the Epistle to Philemon his name 
occurs, with those of others, who send greeting, verse 23 ‘There 
salute thee, Epiphras, my fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus, 24 
Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, Luke, my fellow-labourers” In the 
Epistle to the Colossians, 1v 14, mention 1s so made of him 
“ Luke, the beloved physician, salutes you, and Demas” And, 
again, in the 2 Epistle to Timothy, 1. 10 “For Demas forsook 
me, having loved this present world, and departed mto Thessa- 
lonica, Crescens to Galatia, Titus unto Dalmatia τι Only Luke, 
1s with me ” 

He 15 not mentioned elsewhere in the New Testament ,? and 
his name 15 not again met with till Irenceus ascribes to him the 
authorship of the Gospel and Acts Thee is nothing in these 
Pauline Epistles confirming the statement of the Fathers, but τ 15 
highly probable that these references to him largcly contributed to 
suggest his name as the author of the Acts, its very omission from 
the work itself protecting him from objections connected with the 
passages in the first person to which other followers of Paul 
were exposed _Irenzeus evidently knew nothing about him, eacept 
what he learnt from these Epistles, and derives from his theoiy 


* It is now universally admitted that the ‘‘ Lucius” referred tom Acts \m 1 
and Rom vi 21 1s a different person, although their identity was suggested 
by Origen and the Alexandrian Clement 
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that Luke wrote the Acts, and speaks as an eye-witness τῇ the 
passages where the first person is used From these he argues 
that Luke ‘was inseparable from Paul, and was his fellow-worker in 
the Gospel , and he refers, 1n proof of this, to Acts avi 8 f,' 13 f, 
\x 5 f, and the later chapters, all the details of which he supposes 
Luke to have carefully written down »He then continues “But 
that he was not only a follower, but likewise a fellow-worker of the 
Apostles, but particularly of Paul, Paul himself has also clearly 
shown 1n the Epistles, saying ”, and he quotes 2 Tim iv 10, 
11, ending, “ Only Luke 1s with me,” and then adds, “ whence 
*he shows that he was always with him and inseparable from him,” 
etc? The reasoning of the zealous Father deduces a great deal 
from very little, 1t will be observed, and τῇ this elastic way tradition 
“enlarged its borders” and assumed unsubstantial dimensions 
Later writers have no more intimate knowledge of Luke, although 
Eusebius states that he was born at Antioch,3 a tradition likewise 
reproduced by Jerome. Jerome further identifies Luke with 
“the brother, whose praise in the Gospel 15 throughout all the 
churches,” mentioned in 2 Cor vi 18, as accompanying Titus to 
Corinth 5 Ata later period, when the Church required an early 
artist for its service, Luke the physician was honoured with the 
additional title of painter® Epiphanuus,’ followed later by some 
other writers, 1epresented him to have been one of the seventy- 


* The words ‘‘ they came down to Tioas” (κατέβησαν εἰς Τρωάδα) are here 
translated ‘‘ we came to Troas” (7:05 vestemus in 71 oaden) 
5. *€ Quonzam noi solum prosecutor, sed et cooperarius fuertt apostolorum, 
maxime autem Paul, et tpse autem Paulus manifestavit mm epistolis, dicens 
* Demas me dereliquat, et abit Thessalonecam, Crescens in Galatiam, Titus 171 
Dalmatiam Lucas est mecum solus’ Onde ostendst, quod semper punetts et 
et enseparabrlss fuertt ab eo” (Adv Hai, 14, § τὴ 

3H Hy,m 4 4 Deva «εἰ, 7 


» 5 This view was held by Ongen, Ambrose, and others of the Fathers, 


who, moreover, suppose Paul to 1efer to the work of Luke when he speaks of 
‘*his Gospel” (also cf Eusebius, & Z£, 11 4), an opinion exploded by 
Grotius Grotius and Olshausen both identify ‘“‘the brother” with Luke 
Many of the Fathers and later writers have variously conjectured him to have 
been Barnabas, Silas, Mark, Trophimus, Gaius, and others This 15 mere 
guess-work, but Luke 1s scarcely sexiously advanced in later timcs Dr 
Wordsworth, however, not only does so, but maintains that Paul quotes Luke’s 
Gospel in his Epistles, in one place (1 Tim ν 18) designating it as Se zptere 
(Greek Test , Four Gospels, p 163, p 170) 

6 Nicephorus, # £,u 43 Dr Wordsworth, who speaks of “ this divine 
book,” the Acts of the Apostles, with great euthusiism, says in one place 
‘©The Acts of the Apostles 1s a pottiature of the Church, it 1s an Historical 
Picture delineated by the Ifoly Ghost guiding the hand of the Evangelical 
Panter St Luke” (Greek Test , Int to Acts, 1874, Ὁ 4) 

7 He ἴι τὶ, Theophylact (ad Lee xx 18) suggests the view—considered 
probahle by Lange (Zedex Jesu, 1, Ὁ 252)—thit Luke was one of the two 

disciples of the journey to Emmaus This 1s the way in which tradition 
works 
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two disciples, whose mission he alone of all New Testament 
wiilers mentions The view of the Fathers, arising out of the 
application of then tradition to the features presented by the 
Gospel and Acts, was that Luke composcd his Gospcl, of the 
events of which he was not an eye-witness, from information 
derived fiom others, and hg Acts of the Apostles from what he 
himself, at least in the paits in which the first person 15 employed, 
had witnessed ' It 1s generally supposed that Luke was not born 
a Jew, but was a Gentile Christian 

Some writers endeavour to find a confirmation of the tradition, 
that the Gospel and Acts weie written by Luke “the beloved* 
physician,” by the supposed use of peculiarly technical medical 
terms, but very little weight 1s attached by any one to this fecble 
evidence, which 1s repudiated by most serious critics, end it necd 
not detain us 

As there 15 no indication, cither in the Gospel or the Acts, of 
the author’s identity proceeding from himself and tradition does 
not offur any alternative security what testimony can be produced 
m support of the asciption of these writings to “Luke”? To 
this question Ewald shall reply “In fact,” he says, “ we possess 
only one ground foi it, but this 1s fully sufficient It hes in the 
designation of the third Gospcl as that ‘according to Luke’ 
which 1s found in all MSS of the four Gospels = For the quota- 
tions of this particular Gospel under the distinct name of Luke in 
the extant writmgs of the Fathers begin so late that they cannot 
be compared in antiquity with that superscription and _ those 
known to us may probably themselves only go bach to this super- 
scilption We thus depcnd almost alone on this superscription ”? 
Ewald gencially does consider his own arbitrary conjectures “fully 
sufficient,” but it 1s doubtful whether in this case any one who 
examines this evidence will agree with him 116 himself goes on 
to admit, with all other critics, that the superscriptions to our ‘ 
Gospels do not proceed from the authors themselves, but were 
added by those who collected them, or by late: readers to distin- 
guish them ‘There was no author’s name attached to Marcion’s 
Gospel, as we learn from Tertulian 3 Chrysostom very distinctly 
asserts that the Evangelists did not inscribe their names at the 
head of their works,+ and he recognises that, but for the authority 
of the primitive Chuich which added those names, the superscrip- 
tions could not have proved the authorship of the Gospels He 
conjectures that the sole superscription which may have been placed 


* Cf Eusebius, 4 25, πὶ 4, Meron, dv 7/7 7 We need not discuss 
the views which attributes to Lukc the translation ΟἹ authorship of the kp tothe 
Hebrews 

- Ewald, Jahrb b26/ Wass , 1857, 1858, 1%, p 55 ; 
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by the author of the first Synoptic was simply εὐαγγέλιον τ ΤΊ 
might be argued, and indeed has been, that the imscription κατὰ 
Λουκᾶν, “according to Luke,” instead of εὐαγγέλιον Aovaa, 
“ Gospel of Luke,‘ does not actually indicate that “Luke” wrote 
the work, any more than the supeiscripuion to the Gospels, 
“according to the Hebrews” (καθ᾽ βραίους), “according to 
the Egyptians (κατ Αἰγυπτίους), has reference to authorship 
The Epistles on the contrary, are directly connected with their 
writers, in the gemuve, Παύλου, Πέτρου, and so on 115 point, 
however, we merely mention ev passant — By his own admission, 
therefore, the supersenption 19 simply tradition im another form, 
but, instead of carrying us further bach, the superscitption on the 
most ancient extant MSS , as for instance the Sinaitic and Vatican 
Codices of the Gospels, does not on the most sanguine estimate of 
then age date carher than the fourth century As for the Acts of 
the Apostles, the book 15 not ascribed to Luke in a single uncial 
MS, and τι only begins to appcar in various forms in later codices 
Ihe’ yanation in the ttles of the Gospels and Acts in different 
MSS alone shows the uncertainty of the superserption — It 15 clear 
that the “one ground’ upon which Ewald admits that the 
evidence for Luke’s authorship 1s based 1s nothing but sand, and 
caynot support his tower He 15 on the slightest consideration 
thrown back upon the quotations of the Fathers, which begin too 
late for the purpose and it must be acknowledged that the asciip- 
tion of the third Gospel and Acts to Luke rests solely upon late 
and unsupported tradition 

Let it be remembered that, with the exception of the three 
passages in the Pauline Epistles quoted above, we hnow absolutely 
nothing about Luke «As we have mentioned, it has even been 
doubted whether the designation, “the beloved physician,” in the 
, Epistle to the Colossians, 1. 14, does not distinguish a different 

Luke fiom the person of that name in the Epistles to Philemon 
and Timothy If this were the case, our information would be 
further reduced , but supposing that the same Luke 1s referred to, 
what does our information amount to? Nothing but the 
fact that a person named Luke was represented by the writer 
of these letters,? whoever he was, to have been with Paul in Rome, 
and-that he was known to the Church of Colosse There is no 
evidence that this Luke had been a travelling companion of 


* Hom 1 nm Matt  Grotius considers that the ancient heading was εὐαγγέλιον 
Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, ας τῇ some MSS of our second Synoptic (Annot τὰ WV 7, 
1,p 7) Soalso Bertholdt, £2727, αὶ, p 1095, and otheis 

* We cannot discuss the authenticity of these Epistles in this place, nor 
15 αἴ very important that we should doso Neither can we pause to consider 
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Paul, οὐ that he ever wrote a Tine concerning him or had com- 
posed a Gospel He τὸ not mentioned in Epistles witten 
dung this journey, and the ranty and meagieness of the refer 
ences to him would much rather indicate that he had not taken 
any distinguished put im the proclamation of the Gospel 1 
Luke be 6 ἰατρὺς ὁ ἀγαβητός, and be numbercd amongst the 
Apostle s συ εργοί, ‘Tychicus 1s cqually “the beloved brother and 
faithful mmuster and fellow-sernvant in the Lord ’& Oncsimus the 
“faithful and beloved brother,’- and Aristarchus, Mark the cousin 
of Barnabas, Justus and others, are hhewise his σὰ ργοί 3. There, 
15 no evidence, mn fact, that Paul was acquainted with Luke carher 
than during his imprisonment in Rome, and he seems markedly 
excluded from the Apostles work and company by such passages 
iw2 Cor 1 το The simple theory that Luke wrote the Acts 
supphes all the rest of the tradition of the Trathers, as we have seen 
in the case of Ireneeus, and to this mete tradition we are confined 
in the total ibsence of more ancient testimony 

The traditional view, which long continucd to prev ul undisturbed 
and has been widely held up to our own day, represents Luke as 
the author of the .\cts, and, in the prssages where the first person « 
is employed, considers that he madicates himsclf as an actor and 
eye-witness = These passiges, where ἡμεῖς 1s introduced, present 
a cunous problem winch has largely occupied the attention of 
critics, and it has been the pomt most firmly disputed τὰ the long 
controversy regarding the authorship of the Acts Into this 
hterary labyrmth we must not be tempted to enter beyond a very 
short way , for, however interesung the question may be in itself 
we ne left so completcl to conjecture that no result 1s possible 
Which can matenally affect our imquiry and we shall only refer to 
it sufficiently to lustrate the uncertamty which prevails reg urding 
the ruthorship = We shall, however, supply abundant references , 
for those who care more minutely to pursuc the subject 

After the narrative of the .\cts has, through fifteen chapters, 
proceeded uninterruptedly m the third person, an abrupt change 
to the fitst person plural occurs m the sivtecnth chapter 4 Paul, 
and at least Timothy, are represented as gomg through Phrygia 
and Galatia, and at length “they came down to Tioas,’ where a 
vision appears to Paul beseeching him to come over into Muce- 
donia_ Then, \v1_ το, proceeds “ And after he saw the vision, 
immediately we endeavoured (ἐξητήσαμει) to go forth mto 
Macedonia, concluding that God had called us (ἡμᾶς) to preach 


* 0 ἀγαπητὸς αδελῴφὸς καὶ πιστὸς διάκονος καὶ ots dovdos és Kuplw Coloss 
Wo 
* Coloss 1. 9 3/6 w το, 11, Philem 23, 2 
* Itis unnecessiry to discuss whether ἂν 22 belongs to the ἡμεῖς sections 
or not 
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the Gospcl unto them” — After verse 17 the direct form of narra- 
tive 1s as suddenly dropped as it was taken up, and does not 
reappear until Ἀν 5, when, without explanation, 1t 15 resumed and 
continued for ten verses — It 1s then again abandoned, and recom- 
menced in jw 1-18, and wavs, ἌΛΛΗ 16 
It 1s argued by those who adopt the traditional view that it 
would be an imstance of unparalleled negligence, in so careful a 
writer as the author of the third Synoptic and Acts, to have com- 
posed these sections from documents lying before him, written by 
others, leaving them mm the form of a nanativc in the first person, 
Whilst the rest of his work was written in the third, and that, with- 
out doubt, he would have assinulated such portions to the form of 
the rest On the other hand, he himsclf makes distinct use 
of the fist. person in Luke 1 1-3 and Acts 1 1, and consequently 
prepires the reader to expect that, where it 15 desnable, he will 
resume the direct mode of communication , and in support of 
this supposition it 15 asserted that the very same peculiarities of 
style’ and language exist in the ἡμεῖς passages as in the rest of 
the work ‘The adoption of the direct form of nanative, in short, 
merely indicates that the author himself was present and an eye- 
witness of what he relates, and that writing as he did for the 
infprmation of ‘Theophilus, who was well aware of his peisonal 
participation in the journeys he records, τ was not necessary for 
him to give any explanation of his occasional use of the first 
person 
Ts the abrupt and singular mtroduction of the first person in 
these particular sections of his work, without a word of explana- 
tion, more intelligible and rcasonable upon the traditional theory 
of their being by the author himself as an eye-witness? Οἡ the 
contrary, 31 15 maintained, the phenomenon on that hypothesis 
, becomes much more imexplicable On examming. the ἡμεῖς 
sections it will be observed that they consist almost entuely of an 
itinerary of journeys, and that, while the chronology of the rest of 
the Acts 1s notably uncertain and indefinite, these passages ente1 
into the minutest details of daily movements (Avi 11, 12, A 6, 
7, 11, EG 5AM. 1, 4, 5, 7, ὃ, 10, 18, WAV. 2, NAVI 7, 12, 14); 
of the route pursued, and places through which often they 
merely pass (\vi Ix, 12, \ 5, 6,13, 15, ΛΔ] 1-3, 7, \wwn 2 f, 
ἌΧΨΠΙ 11-- 5), and record the most trifling circumstances (avi 12, 
AA 13, XM 2, 3,715, Δ 2,11) The distinguishing feature 
of these sections, 1n fact, 1s generally asserted to be the stamp which 
they bear, above all other pats of the Acts, of intimate personal 
knowledge of the circumstances related 
Is it not, however, exceedingly remarkable that the author of 
the Acts should intrude his own personality merely to recoid these 
minute details of voyages and journcys that his appearance as 
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an eye-witness should be almost wholly limited to the itinerary of 
Paul’s journeys and to portions of his history which are of very 
subordinate interest? ‘Ihe voyage and shipwieck are thus 
naliated with singular mimuteness of detail, but if we consider 
the matter fo. a moment, it will become apparent that this 
elaboration of the παιδία is altogether disproportionate to 
the importance of the voyage in the history of the early 
Church The traditional view, indeed, 1s fatal to the claims 
of the Acts as testimony for the great mass of mnacles it contains, 
for the autho is only an eye-witness of what 1s compatatively un- 
important and commonplace ‘The writer’s intimate acquaintance 
with the history of Paul, and his claim to participation in his work, 
begin and end with his actual journeys With very few excep- 
tions, as soon as the Apostle stops anywhere, he ceases to speak 
as an eye-witness, and relapses into vagueness and the third person 
At the very time when minuteness of detail would have been most 
interesting, he ceases to be minute A very long and important 
period of Paul’s life 1s covered by the narrative between ΛΓ 1o, 
where the ἡμεῖς sections begin, and \vwvin 16, where they end, 
but, although the author goes with such extraordinary detail into 
the journeys to which they are confined, how bare and unsatisfac- 
tory 1s the account of the rest of Paul’s career during that time! 
How eventful that career must have been we leain from 2 Cor “1 
23-26 In any case, the autho: who could be so minute in his 
1ecord of an itinerary, apparently could not, or would not, be 
minute in his account of more important matters in his history 
In the few verses, 1. 1-30, chiefly occupied by an account of 
Paul’s conversion, 1s comprised all that the author has to tell of 
thiee years of the Apostle’s hfe, and mto x1 r9-\1y are com- 
pressed the events of fourteen years of his history (cf Gal πὶ 1) 
If the author of those portions be the same writer who 1s so 
minute in his daily itmerary in the ἡμεῖς sections, his sins of! 
omission and commission are of a very startling characte: To 
say nothing more severe here, upon the traditional theory he 1s an 
elaborate trifler 

Does the use of the first person in Luke 1 1-3 and Acts 1 1m 
any way justify or prepaie the way for the sudden and unexplained 
introduction of the first person in the siasteenth chapter? Certainly 
not The ἐγώ in these passages 15 used solely in the personal 
address to Theophilus, is limited to the bnef explanation contained 
in what may be called the dedication or preface, and 1s at once 
dropped when the history begins If the prologue of the Gospel 
be applied to the Acts, moreover, the use of earlier documents 1s 
at once implied, which would rather justify the supposition that 
these passages are part of some diary, from which the general 
edito. made extiacts Besides, there 15 no eaplanation m the Acts 
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which, in the slightest degree, connects the ἐγώ with the ἡμεῖς 
To argue that explanation was unnecessary, as Theophilus and 
early readers were well acquainted with the fact that the author 
was a fellow-traveller with the Apostle, and, therefore, at once 
understood the meanmg of ‘“ We,” would destroy the utility of the 
direct form of communication altogether , for, if Theophilus knew 
this, there was obviously no need to introduce the first person at 
allin so abiupt and singular a way, more especially to chronicle 
minute details of journeys which possess comparatively little 
interest Moreover, writing for Theophilus, we might reasonably 
éxpect that he should have stated where and when he became 
associated with Paul, and explained the reasons why he again left 
and rejoined him Ewald suggests that possibly the author 
intended to have indicated his name more distinctly at the end of 
his work ,t but this meiely shows that, argue as he will, he feels 
the necessity for such an explanation The conjectute 15 negatived, 
however, by the fact that no name 15 subsequently added As in 
the case of the fourth Gospel, of course, the “incomparable 
modesty ” theory 1s suggested as the 1eason why the author does 
not mention his own name, and explain the adoption of the first 
person in the ἡμεῖς passages, but to base theories such as this 
upon the modesty or elevated views of a perfectly unknown 
writer 1s obviously too arbitrary a proceeding to be permissible 
There 1s, besides, exceedingly little modesty m a writer forcing 
himself so unnecessarily into notice, for he does not represent 
himself as takmg any active part in the events narrated, and, as 
the mere chronicle: of days of sailing and ainving, he might well 
have remained impersonal to the end 

On the other hand, supposing the general βάτοι of the Acts to 
have made use of written sources of information, and, amongst 
others, of the diary of a companion of the Apostle Paul, it 15 not : so 
*stiange that, for one 1eason or anothe1, he should have allowed the 
original direct form of communication to stand whilst mco1po- 
rating parts of it with his work Instances have been pointed out 
in which a similar retention of the first or third person, n a 
narrative generally written otherwise, 1s accepted as the indication 
of a different written source, as, for instance, in Ezra vu 27—-1x , 
Nehemiah vin-x , in the Book of Tobit 1 1-3, m 7 f, and 
other places ,7 and Schwanbeck has pointed out many instances of 
a similar kind amongst the chroniclers of the Middle Ages 3 
There are various ways 1n which the retention of the first person 
in these sections, supposing them to have been de1ived fiom some 
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other written source, might be explained The simple suppo- 
sition that the author, either through carelessness or oversight, 
allowed the ἡμεῖς to stand 1s not excluded, and, indeed, some 
cutics maimtamn both the third Gospel and the Acts to be 
composed of mateials derived from various sources and put 
together with little care¢or adjustment The author might 
also have inserted these fiagments of the diary of a fellow- 
traveller: of Paul, and retained the original form of the document 
to strengthen the apparent credibility of his own narrative, or, as 
many cuitics believe, he may have allowed the first person of the 
original document to remain, in order himself to assume the 
chaiacter of eye-witness, and of companion of the Apostle As 
we shall see in the course of our examination of the Acts, the 
general procedure of the author 1s by no means of a character to 
discredit such an explanation 

We shall not enter mto any discussion of the sources from 
which ciitics maintain that the author compiled his work — It is 
sufficient to say that, whilst some profess to find definite traces 
of many documents, few if any deny that the writer made 
mote or less use of earlier materials It 1s quite true that the 
characteristics of the general authou’s style are found throughout 
the whole woik The Acts are no mere aggregate of scraps 
collected and rudely jomed together, but the work of one author, 
in the sense that whatever materials he may have used for 115 
composition were carefully assimilated, and subjected to thorough 
and systematic revision to adapt them to his purpose ΒΒ _ how- 
ever completely this process was carried out, and his materials 
interpenetrated by his own peculianties of style and language, he 
did not succeed in entirely obliterating the traces of mdependent 
written souices Some writers maintain that there 1s a very 
apparent difference between the first twelve chapters and the, 
remainder of the work, and profess to detect a much more 
Hebraistic character in the language of the earlier portion, 
although this 15 not received without demur As regards the 
ἡμεῖς sections, whilst it 1s admitted that these fragments have 
in any case been much manipulated by the general editor, and 
largely contain his general charactenstics of language, it 1s at the 
same time affirmed that they present distinct foreign peculiarities, 
which betray a borrowed document Even critics who maintain 
the ἡμεῖς sections to be by the same writer who composed the 
rest of the book point out the peculiarly natural characte: and 
minute knowledge displayed in these passages, as distinguishing 
them from the rest of the Acts Thuis, of course, they attribute to 
the fact that the author there relates his personal experiences , 
but even, with this explanation it is apparent that all who maintain 
the traditional view do recognise peculiarities in these sections, 
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by which they justify the ascription of them to an eye-witness 
Foi the reasons which have been very briefly indicated, therefore, 
and upon other strong grounds, some of which will be presently 
stated, a very large mass of the ablest critics have concluded that 
the ἡμεῖς sections were not composed by the author of the 
iest of the Acts, but that they are pait of the diary of some com- 
panion of the Apostle Paul, of which the author of Acts made 
use for his work, and that the general writer of the work, and con- 
sequently of the third Synoptic, was not Luke at all 
. ἃ careful study of the contents of the Acts cannot, we think, 
leave any doubt that the work could not have been written by any 
companion οἱ intimate fiend of the Apostle Paul In here 
briefly indicating some of the reasons for this statement, we shall 
be under the necessity of anticxpating, without much eaplanation 
or argument, pots which will be more fully discussed futher on, 
and which now, stated without preparation, may not be sufficiently 
clear to some readers They may hereafte: seem more conclusive 
It 1s unreasonable to suppose that a friend or companion could 
have written so unhistouical and defective a history of the Apostle’s 
»life and teaching The Pauline Epistles are nowhere duectly 
referred to, but where we can compare the narrative and represen- 
tatians of Acts with the statements of the Apostle they are strik- 
ingly contradictory His teaching in the one scarcely presents a 
trace of the strong and clearly defined doctrines of the other, and 
the character and conduct of the Paul of Acts aie altogether dif- 
ferent from those of Paul of the Epistles According to Paul 
himself "(Gal 1 16-18), after his conversion he communicated not 
with flesh and blood, neither went up to Jerusalem to those who 
were apostles before him, but immediately went away into Arabia, 
and returned to Damascus, and only after three years he went up 
to Jerusalem to visit Cephas, and abode with him fifteen days, 
during which yisit none other of the Apostles did he see “save 
James, the brother of the Lord” If assurance of the correctness 
of these details were required, Paul gives it by adding (v 20) 
“ΝΟΥ͂ the things which I am writing to you, behold before God I 
he not” According to Acts (1x 19-30), however, the facts are 
quite different Paul immediately begins to preach in Damascus, 
does fot visit Arabia at all, but, on the contrary, goes to Jerusalem, 
where, under the protection of Barnabas (v 26, 27), he 1s intro- 
duced to the Apostles, and “‘was with them going in and out” 
According to Paul (Gal 1 22), his face was after that unknown 
unto the churches of Judzea, whereas, according to Acts, not only 
was he “going in and out” at Jerusalem with the Apostles, but 
(1s. 29) preached boldly in the name of the Lord, and (Acts xxvi 
20) “in Jerusalem and throughout all the region of Judsea” he 
urged to 1epentance According to Paul (Gal πὶ 1f), after fourteen 
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years he went up again to Jerusalem with Barnabas and Titus, 
“according to a revelation,’ and “privately” communicated his 
Gospel “to those who seemed to be something,’ as with some 
nony, he calls the .\posties In words still breathmg irritation 
and determined independence Paul relates to the Galatians the 
particulars of that visit how great pressure had been exerted to 
compel ‘litus, though a Grech, to be circumcised, “that they 
might bring us into bondage,” to whom “not even for an hour 
did we yield the requued subjection ὁ He protests, with proud 
independence, that the Gospel which he preaches was not receised 
fiom man (Gal 1 11, 12), but revealed to him by God (verses 15, 
16), and dung this visit (1 6 7) “from those seeming to be 
something (τῶν δοκούι τῶν eat zr), whatsoever they were it 
maketh no matter to me—God accepteth not mans person for 
to me those who seemed (of Soxotizes) Communicated nothing 
additional According to Acts after Ins conversion Paul 15 
taught by a man named .Anantas what he must do (1. 6, \an 10), 
he makes visits to Jerusalem (\1 30 ἈΠ 25, etc), which ate ev- 
cluded by Pauls own explicit statements and a widely different 
report 15 given (wv f) of the second visit Paul does not go, 
“according to a revelation.” but 15 deputed by the Church of 
Antioch, with Barnabas, in consequence of disputes regarding the 
circumcision of Gentiles, to lay the case before the .\postles and 
Elders at Jerusalem It 1s almost impossible m the account here 
given of proceedings characterised throughout by perfect harmony, 
forbearance, and unanimity of views to recogmse the visit de- 
scribed by Paul Instead of being private, the scene is a general 
council of the Church = ‘The fiery independence of Paul 15. trans- 
formed into meekness and submission ‘There 1s not a word of 
the endeavour to compel him to have ‘litus circumeised all 15 
peace and undisturbed goodwill — Peter pleads the cause of Paul 

and 1s more Pauline in his sentiments than Paul himself, and uf 
the very presence of Prul claims to have been selected by God to 
be the Apostle of the Gentiles (Av. 7-11) Νοῖ a syllable 15 said of 
the scene at Antioch shoith after (Gal 1 rif), so singularly at 
Variance with the proceedings of the council, when Paul withstood 
Cephas to the face Then. who would recognise the Paul of the 
Epistles in the Paul of Acts. who makes such repeated journeys to 
Jerusalem to attend Jewish feasts (win 21 Ἀν 21, κὰν τὸ, κὰν 

11, 17, 18) who, im his journeys, halts on the days when a Jew 
maj not travel (An 5 6) who shwes his head at Cenchrea 
because of avow (xvi 18) who, at the recommendation of the 
Apostles, performs that astomshmg act of Nazauteship m the 
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Temple (\a1_ 23), and afterwards follows 1t up by a defence of such 
“excellent dissembling” (am 6, χλὶν 11 f), who circumcises 
Timothy, the son of a Greek and of a Jewess, with his own hands 
(xvi 1-3, cf Gal v 2), and who 1s so little the apostle of the 
uncircumceision that he only taidily goes to the Gentiles when 
rejected by the Jews (cf \vin 6) Part is not only robbed of the 
honour of being the first Apostle of the Gentiles, which 1s con- 
ferred upon Peter, but the write: seems to avoid even calling him 
an apostle at all, the only occasions upon which he does so being 
indirect (ιν 4, 14), and the title equally applied to Barnabas, 
Nhose claim to it 15 more than doubted The passages in which 
this occuis, moreovel, are not above suspicion, “the Apostles” 
being omitted in Cod D (Bez) fiom uv 14 The formei veise 
in that codex has important \ariations from other MSS 

If we cannot believe that the 1epresentation actually given of 
Paul in the Acts could pioceed fiom a friend or companion of the 
Apostle, 1t 1s equally impossible that such a peison could have 
written his history with so many extraordimary imperfections and 
omissions We have alieady pointed out that between chs 1 --χῖν 
are compressed the events of seventeen of the most active years 
of the Apostle’s hfe, and alto that a long period 1s comprised 
within the ἡμεῖς sections, durmg which such minute details of 
the daily itinerary are given ‘The incidents reported, however, 
are quite dispioportionate to those which aie omitted We have 
no record, for instance, of his visit to Arabia at so interesting a 
portion of his career (Gal 1 17), although the particulais of his 
conversion are repeated with singular vauations no less than three 
times (IN, \\, \\v1), nor of his preaching m Ilya (Rom 
Ἂν 19), nor of the incident ieferred to nm Rom wi 3, 4 
The momentous adventuies in the cause of the Gospel 
spoken of in 2 Cor 1 23 f receive scarcely any illustration in 
Acts, nor 15 any notice taken of his fighting with wild beasts at 
Ephesus (1 Cor av 32), which would have formed an episode full 
of serious interest What, again, was “the affliction which 
happened in Asia,” which so overburdened even so energetic a 
nature as that of the Apostle that “he despaned even of 
hfe”? (2 Cor n 8 f) Some hght upon these points might 
reasonably have been expected froma companion of Paul Then, 
Avil 14-16, avill 5, contradict 1 Thess m 1, 2, ma way scarcely 
possible in such a companion, present with the Apostle at Athens , 
and in like manner the representation i xAvill 17-22 15 Incon- 
sistent with such a person, ignoring as it does the fact that there 
already was a Christian Church in Rome (Ep to Romans) We 
do not refer to the miraculous elements so thickly spread over the 
nairative of the Acts, and especially in the episode avi 25 f, which 
is inserted in the first ἡμεῖς section, as imeconcilable with the 
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character of an eye-witness, because it 1s prceisely the miraculous 
portion of the book which ts on its trial but we may ask whether 
it would have been possible for such a friend, acquamted with the 
Apostle’s representations mor Cor vi 2 ff xm ταν, and the 
phenomena there descubed, to speak of the gift of “tongucs ” at 
Pentecost as the power οὗ speaking different languages (ΟἹ {π11; 
cf \ 46, μὰ 6)? 

It will readily be understood that we have here merely rapidly, 
and by way of illustration, referred to a few of the pomts which 
seem to preclude the admission that the gencral author of the Acts 
could be an eye-witness, or Companion of the Apostle Paul, ana 
this will become more apparent as we procecd, and more closely 
cvamine the contents of the book Who that author was, there 
are now no means of ascertamme — Fhe mayority of critics who 
have most profoundly exammed the problem presented by the 
Acts, however, and who do not admit Luke to be the general 
author, are agreed that the author compiled the ἡμεῖς sections from 
a diary kept by some compunon of the Apostle Paul durin the 
journeys and voyages to which they relate, but opinion is very 
divided as to the person to whom that diary must be ascribed ΤΙ 
1s, of course recognised that the various theories regarding his 
identity are merely bised upon conjecture but they hve long 
severely exercised critical ingenuity \ considerable party adopt 
the conclusion that the diiry was probably written by Luke ‘This 
theory has certainly the advantage of whatever support may be 
derived from tradition, and it has been conjectured, not without 
probability, that this diary, being cither written by, or originalls 
attributed to Luke, may possibly have been the source from which 
in course of time, the whole of the Acts, and consequently the 
Gospel, came to be ascribed to Luke The selection of a com- 
paratively less known name than that of Timothy, Titus, or Silas, 
for instance, may thus be @splaincd but besides, rt has the great 
advantage that, the name of Luke never bemg mentioned in the 
Acts, he is not exposed to criticism, which has found serious 
objections to the claims of other better known followers of 
Paul 

There are many critics who find difficulties in the way of 
accepting Luke as the author of the ‘we’ sections, and, who 
adopt the theory that they were probably composed by ‘Timothy 
It is argued that, if Luke had been the writer of this diary, 
he must have been in very close relations to Paul, having 
been his companion during the Apostle’s second mussion, as 
well as during the later European journey, and finally dumng 
the eventful voyage of Paul as a pusoner from Cesaiea to 
Rome Under these circumstances, it 15 natural to expect 
that Paul should mention him im hs earhei epistles, written 
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befoie the Roman imprisonment, but this he nowhere does Foi 
instance, no reference 1s made to Luke in either of the letters 
to the Cormthians, nor in those to the Thessalomans, but, 
on the other hand, Timothy’s name, together with that of Silvanus 
(οι Silas), 1s omed to Paul’s in the two letters to the Thessalonians, 
besides being mentioned in the body of, the first Epistle (mm 2, 6), 
and he is 1epeatedly and affectionately spoken of in the eailien 
letter to the Coimthians (1 (ΟἹ iv 17, avi ro), and his name 15 
likewise combined with the Apostle’s in the second Epistle 
(2 Cor 1 1), as well as mentioned in the body of the lette1, along 
with that of Silvanus, as a fellow-pieacher with Paul In the 
Epistle to the Philippians, later, the name of Luke does not appear, 
although, had he been the companion of the Apostle fiom Troas, 
he must have been known to the Philippians, but, on the other 
hand, Timothy 1s again associated in the opening greeting of that 
Epistle Timothy 1s known to have been a fellow-worker with the 
Apostle, and to have accompanied him in his missionary journeys, 
and he is repeatedly mentioned in the Acts as the companion of 
Paul, and the first occasion 1s precisely where the ἡμεῖς sections 
commence’ In connection with Acts Ἀν 40, xv1 3, 10, it 1s 
considered that Luke is quite excluded fiom the possibility of 
being the companion who wrote the diary we are discussing, by 
the ’Apostle’s own words in 2 Cor 1 19 ‘Foi the Son of God, 
Christ Jesus, who was preached among you by us, by me and 
Silvanus and Timothy,” etc The eye-witness who wrote the 
journal from which the ἡμεῖς sections are taken must have been 
with the Apostle in Corinth, and, it 1s of couse always asserted, 
must have been one of his συνεργοί, and preached the Gospel 15 
it possible, on the supposition that this fellow-labourer was Luke, 
that the Apostle could in so marked a manner have eacluded his 
name by clearly defining that ‘‘us” only meant himself and 
Silvanus and Timothy? Mayerhoff? has gone even further than 
the critics we have referred to, and maintains Timothy to be the 
author of the third Synoptic and of Acts 

We may add that some wiiters have conjectured Silas to 
be the autho of the ἡμεῖς sections, and others have referred them 
to Titus It 1s evident that, whether the ἡμεῖς sections be by the 
unknown author of the rest of the Acts or be part of a diary by 
some unknown companion of Paul, introduced into the wok by 
the general editor, they do not solve the problem as to the identity 
of the author, who remains absolutely unknown 

It may be well here to state various othe: reasons which seem to 
confirm this result, and to indicate a later date than 1s usually 


᾿ avi If , cf νὴ 14,15, avi 5, ἈΞ 22,\. 4 


5. Eenl petr Schriften, p 6f 
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assigncd to the composition both of the third Gospel and the 
Acts of the Apostles 

We learn fiom the prologue to the Gospel, 1 1-3, that, before 
it was composed, a considcrable cvangclical literature had alieady 
come mto cxustence It scems evident, from the expressions 
used, that the generation & those who, as eye witnesses, delivered 
(παρέδοσαν) the reports upon which the Gospcl narratives were 
based, had alrcady passcd away, and at least a second generation 
had undertaken to put them into writing, to which, at the very 
most, the writer may, in accordance with his own words, have 
belonged Jt must be obscrved, however, that the passage by né 
means limits us to close provimity nm time between the writer and 
those who delivcred the substance of the Gospel narratives, but, 
on the contrary, in representing that “many” had previously 
undertaken to sct them forth, a considerable lapse of time 15 
necessarily imphed = When we look further into the Gospcl, we 
find unmistakable indications that the work was written long aftcr 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and that vanations mtroduced into 
the eschatological speeches put into the mouth of Jesus were 
modifications after the event = Let the reader carefully compare 
Matthev κὰν τὸ f, Mark vin 14 f, with Luke «xt 20 f, where 
it 15 said, verse 20, “ And when yc shall sec Jerusalem, compassed 
with armies, then know that the desolation thercof is at hand”, 
and in verse 24, “ And they shall fall by the edge of the sword, 
and shall be led captive into all the nations, and Jcrusalem shall 
be trodden by Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled ** We have here a much morc precise statement of facts 
than the mystcrious reference in the other Synoptics written 
at an early period after the fall of the Holy City ‘The destruction 
of Jerusalem not only has taken placc, but the place has 
long been trodden by the Gentiles Had its fall only been 
recent, there would have becn no motive for postponing the‘ 
fulfilment of the prophecy, but a long time had passed away, and 
there was no immediate prospect of change, so the accomplishment 
was assigned to the vague epoch when “the times of the Gentiles” 
should be “fulfilled” In the first two Synoptics the second 
advent and the end of all things are closely connected with the 
destruction of Jerusalem, whcrcas in the third they are carefully 
separated The first Gospel says, λιν 29, “And immediately 
(εὐθέως) after the tnbulation of those days” the end shall come 


* In Matt ταῖν 3 the disciples inquire“ When shall these things be? and 
what the sign of thy coming and of the end of the. orld?” In Lukeax 7 
“When shall these things be? and what the sign when these are about to 
come to pass*’ The words quoted in the text from \a1 24 are those which, 
according to several, determine thit the work cannot have been written 
after the rebuilding of Atha Capitolina 
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The second Synoptic has, 1m 24, “ Butin these days (ἐν ἐκείναις 
ταῖς ἡμέραις), afte: that tribulation,” etc , but the third Gospel no 
longer connects these events with the second coming (cf Luke 
\\1 25), but rather seems to oppose the representation of the first 
Synoptic , for, after ieferrmg to the wars and tumults (Luke 
axl g), the witer adds, “but the end 1s not immediately (οὐκ 
εὐθέως) ”, and eailie: (\vn 20 f ), to the question of the Pharisees, 
when the kingdom of God should come, Jesus 1eplies ‘The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation, nor shall they say, 
Lo here, lo there ! fo: behold, the kingdom of God 1s within you ἢ 
The passage in Matt . 23, “ But when they persecute you in 
this city, flee into the other, for veily I say unto you, ye shall 
not have gone ove: the cities of Isiael till the Son of Man be 
come,” which might have seemed suitable in some primitive Gospel, 
fiom which probably our first synoptist deived it, has now lost 
all significance, and 1s altogethe: omitted by the thnd, although he 
evidently wishes to give the discourses of Jesus with the greatest 
fuln¢ss In the fourth Gospel, still move, all such sayings are 
omitted, as no longer applicable thiough lapse of time The 
thud synoptist hkewise omits such details of that which 1s to take 
place afte: the coming of the Son of Man as are given in the 
othe: two Gospels (Matt xxiv 30, 31, Mark xm 27), and even 
the words of the first and second Synoptics, Matt wiv 33, 
“When ye shall see all these things, know that he is near at the 
doors” (cf Mark xm 29), aie modified into (x1 28), “ And 
when these things begin to come to pass, look up and lft up yom 
heads, for your 1edemption draweth near”, ver 31, ‘“When ye 
shall see these things coming to pass, know that the kingdom of God 
is near” It 15 difficult impartially to note such altogether peculiat 
and characteristic alterations of these eschatological sayings, 
without recognising that they proceed from a marked change in 
*the historical circumstances at the time of the wiiter, which 
rendered such modifications necessary to preseive the significance 
of the prophecies That these variations arose from such 
influence, and are indicative of a late: period, is a fact recognised 
by able critics of all schools We might add various other 
passages which show, by their modifications, an advanced stage of 
Chmstian development For instance, the third Synoptic has, 
vi 21 “Blessed are ye that hunger vow, for ye shall be filled , 
blessed are ye that weep wow, for ye shall laugh 22 Blessed 
are ye when men shall hate you, and when they shall separate 
you from their company, and shall reproach, and cast out you 
name as evil, for the Son of Man’s sake” (cf Matt v 4, 6, 11) 
Tt is scarcely possible to ignore the special application of 
these passages to Christians who had already been subjected to 
persecutions and repioach, not only in the insertion of the 
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significant νῦν, but still more im verse 22 compared with 
Matt v ir! And, again, a similar modification exists in 
Luke xn 3. The first Gospel (x. 27) has, “ What T tell you in 
the darkness speak in the hght, and what ye hear in the ear, 
preach upon the housetops” = [his 15. altogether omitted by the 
second synoptist, and it hag so little significance Icft for the third, 
when Christianity, which had once been taught secietly and in 
private, had long been so widely preached that even the passage 
Matt . 23 had to be erased, that it was altered to (sn 3) 

“Therefore, whatsoever ye said (εἴπατε) m the darkness shall be 
heard in the light, and that which ye spake (ἐλαλήσατε) in the 
eat in the closets shall be proclaimed upon the housetops ” 

Along with these alterations and modifications which directly 
tend to push bach the limits of the prophecies, and yet to 
leave room for then long-delayed fulfilment, the third synoptist 
still retains the final indication of the first and second Gospels,” 
wr 32 “Verily I say unto you that this generation (0) yerea attr) 
shall not pass away tll all be fulfilled ” Whilst the ablest critics, 
therefore, to a great extent agree that the vanations elsewhere 
introduced by the third synoptist demonstiate the standpoint of a 
later age, a difference of opmion arises as to how far bach the 
writer could be removed from the destruction of Jerusalem, with- 
out eaceeding the line drawn, in the verse just quoted, by ‘the 
words “ this generation” On the one hand, τί 1s maintaincd that 
many of that generation, who had been direct eye-witnesses of the 
appearance of Jesus, must still have been alive when this was 
written to justify the expression How did the wiiter interpret the 
traditional γενεὰ αὕτη, which he still retained, within which the 
second advent was to take place? As he omitted Matt \ 23 and 
modified im such a manner the eschatological prophecies, it 15 
obvious that, 1f he intelligently retained the term ‘‘ths generation,” 
he must have undeistood it 1n its widest sense, and this we shall¢ 
find he was justified in doing by the practice of the τὸ — It has 
been, we think, clearly proved by Baur and others3 that the word 
γενεά was understood to express the duration of the longest life, 
hike the Latin s@cv/um4 Baur nightly argues that the generation 
would not be considered as “ passed away ” so long as even one of 

* Ewald, Jahid 0267 Wss,, p 144 

* Cf Matt ssn 34, Mark xin 30 


3 Baur, Theol Jahrb , 1849, p 317, Mlgenfeld, Dre Lun Justin's, p 3671, 
Die Lvangelien, p 212, Einl NT, p 609 Zeller, Theol Jahrb , 1852, 
p 229, Dre Afostelgisch , p 467 


4 Bam quotes*Censormus, a wnite: of the third century ‘* Seculum est 
Spatium ite humane longissemum party et morte acfinitum  Qitare gut anos 
Higinta seculum putarunt, multum videntur errasse (Dedre Nat ,c 17, Theol , 
Jahrb , 1849, Ὁ 318, anm 1) 
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that generationiemained alive Now, the fact 1s, as he points out, 
that if the Apostle John was still living at the beginning of Trajan’s 
reign, the date of his death being commonly set AD 99-100, 
many who read John xx1 23 long afte: that period may veiy 
piobably have supposed him to be still alive Indeed, that passage 
of the fourth Gospel, indicative of ἃ belief in the advent within 
the lifetime of the Apostle, has a direct bearing upon the interpie- 
tation which we are discussing According to Hegesippus,‘ again, 
Symeon of Jerusalem was maityred under Trajan AD 107, at the 
age of 120 years, he says, and he was one of the “ generation” m 
question, as was also Ignatius, if the tradition regarding him 1s to 
be believed, who died a martyr AD 115-116 ‘Then Quadratus, 
who presented an Apology to the Emperor Haduan about 
AD 126, states, in a fragment pieserved by Eusebius, that some of 
those who were healed by Jesus were still living in his own times ? 
A writer at the end of the first quarter of the second century, 
therefore, might consider that the generation had not yet passed 
away Hulgenfeld3 points out that Jenzeus, in the last book of 
his great work, written at the very end of the second century, 
speaking of the Apocalyptic vision, says ‘‘For it 1s not a long 
time ago τί was seen, but nearly in our own geneiation (γενεά), 
towards the end of Domuitian’s (7 96) 1e1gn 4 Irenzeus, therefore, 
speaks of something which he supposes to happen about a century 
before, as all but in his own γενεά, and it must be noted that 
the phiase ἀλλὰ σχεδὸν ἐπὶ τῆς ἡμετέρας γενεᾶς 1s rendered 
in the ancient 1, δίτη version “sed pene sub nostro seculo” Another 
instance occurs in the remarks of Hegesippus preserved by 
Eusebius Hegesippus says that the Chuich remained pure from 
heresy till the generation (γενεά) of those who had heard the 
Apostles had passed away,5 and this he dates in the reign of 
Trajan The expression in Luke xxi 32 1s not, we think, m con- 
*tradiction with the late date to which other potent considerations 
seem to assign the third Synoptic It will be seen that the internal 
evidence supplied by the Acts of the Apostles still further confirms 
the indications of a late date in the Gospel itself 
The Acts of the Apostles being thé δεύτερος λόγος, of course, 
it was composed later than the Gospel, and there 1s good reason 
for Delieving that a considerable interval occurred before the 
second work was written According to the traditional view, some 
ten years probably elapsed between the production of the two 
works, and the interval could certamly not well be less It will be 
remembered that the author not only repeats particulars of the 


* Eusebius, H #,m, 32 5. Lb ,w 3 3 Die Evy Justen’s, p 367 ἢ 
, + Ireneeus, “ἀν Her ,v 30,§ 3, Eusebus, 7 ΚΦ, πὶ 18, v 8 
5 Eusebius, 7 #, im 32 
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Ascension, but that the account of it which 1s given in Acts 1 3-9 
differs materially from that of the Gospel The names of the 
Twelve, moreover, are detailed (2 13), although they had aheady 
been given in the former work, vi 14-16 One or two curious 
modifications are further made, which certainly mdicate a more 
advanced pe1uiod The axthoi represents the disciples as asking 
the risen Jesus ( 6) “Lord, dost thou at this time restore the 
kingdom to Israel?” To which answer 15 made “It is not for 
you to know times or seasons which the Father appointed by his 
own authority But ye shall receive power through the coming 
upon jou of the Holy Ghost, and ye shall be my witnesses both 1n‘ 
Jerusalem and in all Judeea and in Samauia, and unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth” Having spoken this, Jesus 1s 1mmedi- 
ately lifted up, and a cloud ieceives him out of their sight We 
believe that the chief motive for which this smgular episode was 
intioduced was to correct the anticipations raised by the eschato- 
logical prophecies in chap 1.1 of the Gospel These prophecies 
had already been modified, as we have seen, to suit the alfered 
circumstances of the times, and the imconvemient expression 
“this generation” is quietly removed There is no longei any , 
definite limitation in the statement, “It 1s not for you to know 
times or seasons,” accompanied by the vista of testimony to , be 
boine, “unto the uttermost parts of the earth” We are here, 
unnustakably, mm the second century, to which also the whole 
character of the Acts leads us 

There is an allusion to Gaza in the Acts which has been much 
discussed, and also advanced as an indication of date In the 
account of the conversion of the Ethiopian eunuch the angel 1s 
represented as saying to Philip (vm 26) ‘ Arise and go towaid 
the south, unto the way that goeth down from Jerusalem to Gaza, 
which 1s deseit (αὕτη ἐστὶν ἔρημος)" The city of Gaza, after 
having been taken and destroyed by Alexander the Great, was‘ 
rebuilt by the pro-consul Gabimius' (c 58 Bc), but it was again 
destroyed, by the Jews themselves, shortly before the siege of 
Jerusalem? The expression, “this is desert,” may grammatically 
be applied either to the “way” or to “Gaza” itself Those who 
consider that ἔρημος refers to Gaza, of course understand the 
word as describing the devastated condition of the place, «and 
some of them aigue that, as the latest date refer1ed to in Acts, the 
two years’ imprisonment of Paul, caines the history up to aD 64, 
and the destruction of Gaza took place about ap 66 probably 
somewhat later the description was apphed to Gaza by the author 
as a parenthetic allusion, its destruction being quite recent at the 
time when the Acts were written On the other side, it 15 


* Josephus, Anteg xv 5, ὃ 3 ? Ib Bell Jud uw 18, §1 
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contended that, as there was more than one way 85 there stull 1s 
from Jerusalem to Gaza, the angel simply indicated the particular 
way by which Philip was to go so as to meet the Ethiopian ‘“‘this 
way is desert,” and consequently little frequented Applied to the 
way and identifying it, the description has direct and perfectly 
simple significance , whereas, undeistoad as a reference to the state 
of Gaza itself, 1t 1s certamly an unnecessary display of local or 
historical knowledge The majority of critics connect ἔρημος with 
ὁδός, and not with Gaza,t but in any case the expression 
has really no value for the establishment of a date, for, even 
Supposing the words applied to Gaza, there 15 no limit to the time 
when such a reference might have been made A writer at the 
middle of the second century, for instance, describing an episode 
supposed to occur near Gaza, and knowing of its destruction from 
Josephus, or possibly having it suggested by some older legend, 
might have inseited the detail, whether applied to Gaza οἱ to the 
road to it, as a dash of local colouring 

We now arrive at the point which suggested the present discus- 
sion the apparent indications of contact between Luke and 
Josephus Holtzmann and others? have pointed out that the 
author of the Gospel and Acts has been very sensibly influenced 
by the works of Josephus, which were certainly largely cuculated 
in Rome, wheie most critics conjecture that our two canonical 
books were wutten Supposing the use of the writings of the 
Jewish historian to be demonstrated, it 1s obvious that we have a 
very important fact to guide us in determining an epoch beyond 
which the composition of the thid Synoptic cannot be set = It 
must be borne in mind, in considering such evidence as we can 
afford space to quote, that indications of the use of an original 
historian, using his own characteristic expressions, and largely 
relating his own expeilences, may be accepted in quite a different 
*way from supposed indications of the use of Gospels lke ours, 
which not only almost literally reproduce the same matter, showing 
their mutual dependence upon each other and upon common 
sources of which we positively know the earlier existence, but 
profess to give a historical 1ecord of saymgs and doings which 
might have been, and in all probability were, similarly repoited 
in asdozen different works, or handed down by common tradition 

It 1s recognised by almost all modern writeis that the author of 
the third Synoptic and Acts was not a Jew, but a Gentile Christian 
Where did he get such knowledge of Jewish history as he 


* Some able critics are disposed to consider the words aury ἐστὶν ἔρημος a mere 
gloss which has crept into the text We need not discuss the argument that it 
distinguished the particular Gaza intended 
» 3 Holtzmann, Zeztscha Wess Theol, 1873, p 89 f , Krenkel, Zeztschs 
Wiss Theol , 1873, p 14tf , Hausrath,V 7 Zestgesch τὰ, p 423 f 
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displays? The reply 15 he got it from the works of Josephus 
The whole of the historical personages introduced into his two 
books, as well as the references to contemporary events, are found 
in those works, and, although sometimes erroneously employed 
and distorted fiom his pious point of view, there still remain 
singular comcidences of exfression and of sequence, which show 
the effect upon the authoi’s memory of his study of Josephus 
The high priests, Annas, Caiaphas, and Ananias, Gamaliel, the 
two Herods , Agrippa and Philip, together with Herodias, Berenice, 
and Drusilla, and the Roman Procurators, Felix and Festus ,' 
Simon the Magician,? and the Egyptian (Acts xx1 38), Theudas, 
and Judas the Galilean, as well as others, seen to be derived fiom 
this source, together with such facts as the enrolment under 
Cyrenius, and the great famine (Acts 11 28)3 Josephus furnishes 
the maternal for drawing the character of Ananias, who com- 
manded those who stood by to smite (τύπτειν) Paul on the 
mouth, and was characterised by the apostle in such strong terms , 


τ The whole of the preceding personages, indeed, figure largely in the first 
five chapters of Book xvin of the Azz¢zgzztzes The condensed references in 
Luke 1 I, 2, do not represent many pages of Josephus It 15 curious to 
compare 11 I, ev eret δὲ πεντεκαιδεκάτω τῆς ἡγεμονίας Τιβερίου Kaloapos 
καὶ τετραρχοῦντος τῆς Ταλιλαίας Ἡρώδου, Φιλίππου δὲ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ αὐτοῦ 
τετραρχοῦντος τῆς ᾿Ιτουραίας καὶ Tpaxwriridos χώρας, κτλ, with the following 
of Josephus τότε δὲ καὶ Φίλιππος (Ηρώδου δὲ ἣν ἀδελφός) τελευτᾶ τὸν βίον, 
elrooT@ μὲν ενιαυτῶ τὴς Τιβερίου ἀρχῆς ηγησάμενος δὲ αὐτὸς ἑπτὸ καὶ 
τριάκοντα τῆς Τραχωνίτιδοε καὶ Ταυλανίτιδος, κτᾺ, <dateg wi 4, 
§ 6---Νον at that time also Philip, who was Herod’s brother, died, in the 
twentieth year of the 1eign of Tiberius, after having foi thirty-seven years 
governed the region of Trachonitis and Gaulonitis,” etc Lysamias of Abylene 
15 referred to in Antig vx 5, δ 1,4. 7, § 1, and Annas and Cataphas in an 
earlier paragiaph of the same chapter we have just quoted (xvi 4, § 3, cf 2, 
§§ 1, 2, etc) The story of Herodias 1s told in the next chapter (xvi 5, § 1 
f,cf 7,§1,cf Luhem 19) From Aztig τὰ 7, ὃ 2, may be learnt why 
Felix trembled, when he came with his wife Drusilla, and Paul discoursed to ‘ 
him of righteousness and temperance (Acts κὰν 24 f) Bereniceis mentioned 
in the very same section (Avztzg κὰν 7, ὃ 2, cf Acts χχὶν 23) In Acts wiv 
27 Festus 1s mtroduced ‘‘ But after two years Porcius Festus came in Feliv’ 
room ” (dterlas δὲ πληρωθείσης ἔλαβεν διάδοχον ὁ PAE ἸΠόρκιον Φῆστον) Hers 
mtroduced by Josephus ‘‘But Porcius Festus having been sent by Nero in 
Fel’ room” (Πορκίου δέ Φήστου διαδόχου Φήλικι πεμφθέντος ὑπο Νέρωνος, 
ATA) Anti ,r.» 8, 89 

* We shall not here discuss the historical reality of Simon the magiciarf; cf 
Acts vm 9 ἢ, butin Josephus there 1s hkewise Simon a magician, who helps 
Fel to marry Drusilla The author of Acts ntroduces Inm,vi 9 ‘* But a 
certain man named Simon (ὀνόματι Σίμων) using sorcery (μαγεύων) 
boasting himself to be some great person (λέγων εἶναί τινα ἑάυτὸν μέγαν) 
Josephus says ‘‘ And one of his friends, named Simon (Σίμων ὀνόματι) 
‘ ho pretended to be a sorcerer (μάγον εἶναι σκηπτόμενον)," etc , Antig, 7) 
§2 

3 The third synoptist 1s the only evangelist who records the excursion to 
Emmaus, and it may be mentioned that the name of this village, even, may‘ 
have been derived from Josephus, <vtzg , xm 1, ὃ 3, De Bello fud,v 2, 3 
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and Josephus even states that the servants of the high priest 
smote (τύπτειν) those priests who would not give up their tithes 
(ax 9, $2 f)? 

The manner in which the author of Acts deals with Theudas 
and Judas the Galilean 1s very structive Not only does he 
commit a palpable anachronism 1n pl&ing the name of Theudas 
in the mouth of Gamaliel, as that popular leader did not appear 
till many years after the time when Gamaliel 1s represented as 
speaking, but he also commits a second anachronism by making 
Judas come after Theudas, and that he does so his pera τοῦτον, 
‘after this man,” leavesno doubt How did this erior originate? 
Simply from imperfect 1eading or recollection of Josephus, who 
mentions Theudas, and then, in the neat paragraph, the sons of 
Judas the Galilean, and as Josephus proceeds to describe the 
Judas whom he means, the author of Acts has confused the father 
with the sons A little examination of the passage, we think, 
shows beyond doubt that this 1s the source of the reference The 
author of Acts makes Gamaliel say (v 36) ‘For before those 
days rose up Theudas, boasting himself to be somebody (Θευδᾶς, 
λέγων εἴναΐ τινα ἑαυτόν), to whom a number of men, about four 
hundred, joined themselves , who was slain (ὃς ἀνῃρέθη), and all, 
as many as were persuaded by him (act πάντες ὅσοι ἐπείθοντο 
αὐτῷ), were dispersed (διελύθησαν), and brought to nought” 
Josephus says ‘A ceitain man, a magician, named Theudas, 
persuades the great multitude {πείθει τὸν πλεῖστον ὅχλον) 
to follow him to the river Jordan, for he boasted that he was 
a piophet (προφήτης γὰρ ἔλεγεν εἶναι) Fadus, however, 
attacking them uneapectedly, slew many and took many prisoners, 
Theudas also being taken prisoner, they cut off his head,” etc 5 
A few lines further down Josephus continues “ But, besides 
these, the sons of Judas, the Galilean, also were slain (ot παῖδες 
Ἰούδα τοῦ Ταλιλαίου ἀνῃρέθησαν), (I mean), of the (Judas) 
who drew away the people (τὸν λαὸν ἀποστήσαντος) from the 
Romans, when Cyrenuus assessed,” etc3 In Acts, Gamaliel, after 
speaking of Theudas, as quoted above, goes on to say “ After 
this man (μετὰ τοῦτον), rose up Judas the Galilean (Ἰούδας ὁ 
TadtAatos) in the days of the enrolment, and drew away 
people (ἀπέστησεν λαὸν) after him, he also perished, and all, as 
many as were persuaded (ἐπείθοντο) by him, were scattered 
(διεσκορπίσθησαν) " This account of the fate of Judas and his 
followers differs from that elsewhere given by Josephus,4 and to 
which he refers in the section above quoted , but this confirms the 


* Hausrath, WV 7 Zeetgesch xn p 425f,cf p 32 2 Antig »s 5, § 1 
. 3 7b xx 5,§2, οἵ xvm 1, §§ 1,6, De Bello Jud,u 8,§ 1, Lukhen 2 
4 Antig xvi 1, §§ 1, 6, 
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displays? The reply is he got it from the works of Josephus 
The whole of the historical personages introduced into his two 
books, as well as the references to contemporary events, are found 
121 those works, and, although sometimes erroneously employed 
and distorted fiom his pious point of view, there still remain 
singular comcidences of exfression and of sequence, which show 
the effect upon the author’s memory of his study of Josephus 
The high priests, Annas, Caiaphas, and Ananias, Gamaliel, the 
two Herods , Agrippa and Phihp, together with Herodias, Berenice, 
and Drusilla, and the Roman Procurators, Felix and Festus ,? 
Simon the Magician,? and the Egyptian (Acts ax1 38), Theudas, 
and Judas the Galilzean, as well as others, seen to be derived fiom 
this source, together with such facts as the enrolment under 
Cyrenius, and the great famine (Acts 11 28)3 Josephus furnishes 
the material for drawing the character of Ananias, who com- 
manded those who stood by to smite (τύπτειν) Paul on the 
mouth, and was characterised by the apostle im such strong terms , 


* The whole of the preceding personages, indeed, figure largely in the first 
five chapters of Book \vin of the Azteguztzes The condensed references in 
Luke m 1, 2, do not represent many pages of Josephus It 1s curious to 
compare 11 I, ἐν ἔτει δὲ πεντεκαιδεκάτω τῆς ἡγεμονίας Τιβερίου Kaloapos 
καὶ τετραρχοῦντος τῆς Ἰ'αλιλαίας Ἡ ρώδου, Φιλίππου δὲ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ αὐτοῦ 
τετραρχοῦντος τῆς ᾿Ιτουραίας καὶ Τραχωνίτιδος χώρας, κτᾺ, with the following 
of Josephus τότε δὲ καὶ Φίλιππος (Ἡρώδου δὲ ἣν ἀδελῷός) τελευτᾷ τὸν βίον, 
elroorw μὲν ἐνιαυτῶ τὴς Τιβερίου ἀρχῆς ηγησάμενος δὲ αὐτὸς ἑπτὸ καὶ 
τριάκοντα τῆς ἸΤραχωνίτιδος καὶ Ταυλανίτιδος, κτᾺ, Antig rim 4, 
§ 6-ἾΝον at that time also Philip, who was IJerod’s brother, died, η the 
twentieth year of the reign of Tiberius, after having for thirty-seven years 
governed the region of Trachomitis and Gaulonitis,” etc | Lysanias of Abylene 
is referred to in Antig vx 5, § 1,xx 7, § 1, and Annas and Cataphas in an 
eather paragraph of the same chapter we have just quotcd (,vi 4, ὃ 3, cf 2, 
§§ 1, 2, etc) The story of Herodias 1s told τῷ the next chapter (xvi 5, § 1 
f,cf 7,§1,cf Lukem 197) From Anteg xx 7, ὃ 2, may be learnt why 
Felix trembled, when he came with his wife Drusilla, and Paul discoursed to £ 
him of righteousness and temperance (Acts xxiv 24f) Berentceis mentioned 
in the very same section (Aztzg xx 7, ὃ 2, cf Acts \x1v 23) In Acts xxiv 
27 Festus 15 mtroduced ‘‘ But after two years Porcius Festus came in Feliv’ 
room” (διετίας δὲ πληρωθείσης ἔλαβεν διάδοχον o DFME Πόρκιον Φῆστον) Hes 
introduced by Josephus “Βαϊ Porcius Festus having been sent by Nero in 
Fehw room” (Πορκίου δέ Φήστου διαδόχου Φήλικι πεμφθέντος ὑπο Νέρωνος, 
KAT) Antig, τὰ 8, ὃ 9 

3 We shall not here discuss the historical reality of Simon the magiciart; cf 
Acts vin 9 ἢ, butin Josephus there 1s likewise Simon a magician, who helps 
Felix to marry Drusilla The author of Acts introduces him, vin 9 ‘Buta 
certain man named Simon (ὀνόματι Σίμων) using sorcery (μαγεύων) 
boasting himself to be some great person (λέγων εἶναί τινα ἑάντὸν μέγαν) 
Josephus says ‘‘ And one of his friends, named Simon (Σίμων ὀνόματι) 
Hee pretended to be a sorcerei (μάγον εἶναι σκηπτόμενον)," etc , Antig , sr 7; 
3 

3 The third synoptist is the only evangelist who recoids the eacursion to 
Emmaus, and it may be mentioned that the name of this village, even, may‘ 
have been derived from Josephus, 4vzg jx 1,§3, De Bello Jud ,v 2, ὃ 3 
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and Josephus even states that the servants of the high priest 
smote (τύπτειν) those priests who would not give up their uthes 
(ww 9,8 2}! 

The manner in which the author of Acts deals with Theudas 
and Judas the Gahiean is very instructive Not only does he 
commit a palpable anachionism im plfcing the name of Theudas 
in the mouth of Gamalhtel, as that popular leader did not appear 
til many years after the time when Gamahel 1s represented as 
speaking, but he also commits a second anachronism by making 
Tudas come aftcr ‘Theudas, and that he docs so his μετὰ τοῦτον 
% after this man,’ leaves no doubt How did this ecrior originate? 
Simply from imperfect reading or recollection of Josephus, who 
mentions Theudas, and then, in the next paragiaph, the sons of 
Judas the Gahlean and as Josephus proceeds to describe the 
Judas whom he means, the author of Acts has confused the father 
with the sons Δ little examination of the passage, we think, 
shows beyond doubt that this 15 the source of the reference ‘The 
author of Acts makes Gamaliel say (\ 36) “For before those 
days rose up Theudas, boasting himself to be somebody (Θευδᾶς 
Atyor εἶναί τινὰ ἑαυτόν) to whom a number of men, about four 
hundred, jomed themselves , who was slain (ὃς ἀνῃρέθη), and all, 
as many as were persuaded by him (sat -πάιϊ τες ὑσοι ἐπείθοντο 
αὐτῷ), were dispersed (διελύθησαν), and brought to nought” 
Josephus says) “A certain man, a magician, named ‘Theudas, 
persuades the great multitude (πείθει τὸν πλεῖστον ὄχλον) 
to follow him to the mver Jordan , for hc boasted that he was 
a prophet (προφήτης yap ἔλεγεν εἶναι) Yadus, however, 
attaching them unexpectedly, slew many and took many pusoners, 
Theudas also being taken prisoner, they cut off his head,” cte - 
A few lines further down Josephus continues  “ But, besides 
,these, the sons of Judas, the Gahan, also were slain (οἱ παῖδες 
Ἰούδα τοῦ VadtAalov ἀνῃρέθησαν), (I mean), of the (Judas) 
who drew away the people (τὸν λαὸν ἀποστήσαντος) fiom the 
Romans, when Cyrenius assessed,” ete 3. In Acts, Gamalhiel, after 
speaking of Theudas, as quoted above, goes on to say “ After 
this man (μετὰ τοῦτον), rose up Judas the Gahlean (Ἰούδας ὁ 
Γαλιλαῖος) in the days of the enrolment, and drew away 
people (ἀπέστησεν λαὸν) after him, he also perished, and all, as 
many as were persuaded (ἐπείθοντο) by him, were scattered 
(διεσκορπίσθησαν) " This account of the fate of Judas and his 
followers differs from that elsewhere given by Josephus,‘ and to 
which he refers in the section above quoted , but this confirms the 


* Hausrath, VW 7 Zertgesch x p 425f, cf p 32 7 Antig ~~ 5,81 
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belief that the author of Acts took it, as has been said, from this 
chapter, applying to Judas himself the statement made regarding 
his sons ὦ 

Not only does the author of Acts know the histoiy of Felix and 
Drusilla, but im saying (aviv 26) that Felix, sent frequently for 
Paul, hoping that money would be given to him, he merely 
follows the suggestion of Josephus, who openly accuses Felix both 
of treachery and bribery? From the same chapter 1s derived 
another incident In Acts χὰ 38 the chief captam, who takes 
Paul prisoner at Jerusalem after the riot in the temple, says to him 
“Art not thou that Egyptian who before these days madest ati 
uproar, and leddest out mto the wilderness (εἰς τὴν ἔρημον) the four 
thousand men of the szcazzz (τῶν σικαρίων) ἢ Josephus telates the 
story of the unnamed Egyptian in two of his works He describes3 
how robbeis and 1mpostors filled Jerusalem with violence, and he 
states that these robbeis were called s7caziz (σικόριοι), giving an 
explanation of the origin of the word 4 ‘These impostors persuaded 
the multitude to follow them into the wilderness (εἰς τὴν ἐρημίαν) 5 
About this time, he says, there came out of Egypt one “ boasting 
that he was a prophet” (προφήτης εἶναι λέγων), and induced 
a multitude to follow him  Feli attachs the Egyptian (τὸν 
Αἰγύπτιον), and slays four hundred, taking two hundred prisoners, 
but the Egyptian himself escapes A little lower down Josephus 
says that Festus sent soldiers against a number of the szcaz i, who 
had been induced by ἃ ceitain impostor to follow him “as far as 
the desert” (μέχρι τῆς epnpias)® In his work on the Jewish wars 
he gives a similar account 

The exordium of the orator Tertullus (Acts κὰν 2, 3), who 
appears, with the Jews, to accuse Paul after his removal to 
Ceesarea, 1s a clear, though hyperbolic, reference to the efforts of 
Felix, to put down these szca7zz and impostors, described by 
Josephus in connection with the passage above quoted 7 

The author of Acts further seems to show his use of the works 
of Josephus in his estimate (xi 20) of 450 years as the period of 
the Judges of Israel, which 1s a round statement of the data of 
Josephus, Axfg,xi 3, § 1, τὰ opposition to the reckoning of 
1 Kings vi 1, and again in the next verse, ἍΠῚ 21, the author 
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says that Saul reigned forty yeais, which 1s nowhere else stated 
than by Josephus, Avtig, vi 14, $97 

In the prophecies of the fall of Jerusalem (Luke vx 43, ΛΔ 
43 f), 15 τὸ not probable that the autho: piofits by his knowledge 
of the works of Joscphus? His reference (sx1 11) to the omens 
which are to presage that event, “and where shall be fearful sights 
and great signs (σημεῖα μεγάλα) from heaven,” appears to us an 
unmistakable echo of the account given by the Jewish historian of 
the signs (σημεῖα), the extraordinary appearances in the heavens, 
and the wonderful occurrences which took place in the Temple 
before the siege of the Holy City? Other remimiscences of the 
same writer may perhaps be traced in the same chaptei, as, for 
instance, xxl 5 “and as-some were remarking of the Temple 
that it was adorned with goodly stones and offerings (ὅτι 
λίθοις καλοῖς καὶ ἀναθήμασιν κεκόσμηται), etc” Josephus describes 
the Temple as built of stones which were ‘‘ white and strong,” and 
he says that it was adorned with many-coloured veils (ποικέλοις 
ἐμπετάσμασι κεκόσμητο), and, giving an account of the golden 
vine which ornamented the pillars, he adds that none seemed to 
, have so adorned (ἐπικεκοσμηκέναι) the Temple as Herod = After 
saying that round the whole were hung up the spoils taken from 
barbarous peoples, Josephus states “and all these King Herod 
offered (ἀνέθηκε) to the Temple ”3 

There are many other points which might be quoted as indicating 
the use of Josephus, but we have already devoted too much space 
to this question, and must now conclude There is one othet 
indication, however, which seems to show that the author of our 
third Synoptic and Acts was acquainted with, and influenced by, 
the works of the Jewish histouan M Renan has pointed out the 
dedication to Theophilus, which he mghtly considers altogethe1 
foreign to Syrian and Palestinian habits, as recalling the dedication 
df the works of Josephus to Epaphroditus, and probably showing 
a Roman practice+ We consider that 1t indicates much more 
The thnd Gospel and Acts are dedicated to the “most eacellent 
Theophilus” (κράτιστε Θεόφιλε), for whose information they 
were written 5 Josephus dedicates his work on the Antiquities to 
the “most excellent Epaphroditus” (κράτιστε "Exrappdédire),® for 
whosg information, also, the work was written? He still more 


* Holtzmann, Zeztscha Vass Theol, 1873, p 92, Hausrath,h V 7 
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belief that the author of Acts took it, as has been said, from this 
chapter, applying to Judas himself the statement made regarding 
his sons? 

Not only does the author of Acts know the history of Felix and 
Drusilla, but τῷ saying (axiv 26) that Felix sent frequently for 
Paul, hoping that money would be given to him, he merely 
follows the suggestion of Josephus, who openly accuses Felix both 
of treachery and bitbe1y? From the same chapter 1s derived 
another incident In Acts x11 38 the chief captain, who takes 
Paul prisoner at Jerusalem after the riot in the temple, says to him 
* Art not thou that Egyptian who before these days madest afi 
uproar, and leddest out into the wilderness (εἰς τὴν ἔρημον) the four 
thousand men of the szcazz2 (τῶν σικαρίων) 9 Josephus relates the 
story of the unnamed Egyptian in two of his works He describes 
how robbeis and impostors filled Jerusalem with violence, and he 
states that these robbers weie called srcazi (σικάριοι), giving an 
explanation of the ongin of the word + ‘These impostors persuaded 
the multitude to follow them into the wilderness (εἰς τὴν ἐρημίαν) 5 
About this trme, he says, there came out of Egypt one “ boasting 
that he was a prophet” (προφήτης εἶναι λέγων), and induced 
a multitude to follow him Felix attacks the Egyptian (τὸν 
Αἰγύπτιον), and slays four hundred, taking two hundied prisoners, 
but the Egyptian himself escapes A little lower down Josephus 
says that Festus sent soldiers against a number of the szcaazz, who 
had been induced by a certain impostor to follow him “as far as 
the desert” (μέχρι τῆς ἐρημίας) 5 In his work on the Jewish wars 
he gives a similar account 

The exordium of the orator Tertullus (Acts xxiv 2, 3), who 
appears, with the Jews, to accuse Paul after his removal to 
Ceesaiea, 15 a clear, though hyperbolic, reference to the efforts of 
Felix to put down these szcazzz and impostors, described by 
Josephus im connection with the passage above quoted 7 

The author of Acts further seems to show his use of the works 
of Josephus 1n his estimate (x1 20) of 450 years as the period of 
the Judges of Israel, which is a round statement of the data of 
Josephus, Axzg,xm 3, § 1, in opposition to the reckoning of 
1: Kings vi 1, and again in the next verse, x11 21, the author 
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says that Saul reigned forty years, which 1s nowhere else stated 
than by Josephus, Avg, vi 14, § 9? 

In the prophecies of the fall of Jerusalem (Luke xix 43, su 
43 f), 15 1t not probable that the autho: piofits by his knowledge 
of the works of Josephus? His 1eference (sai 11) to the omens 
which are to presage that event, ‘‘and where shall be fearful sights 
and great signs (σημεῖα μεγάλα) from heaven,” appears to us an 
unmistakable echo of the account given by the Jewish historian of 
the signs (σημεῖα), the extraordinary appearances 1n the heavens, 
and the wonderful occurences which took place in the Temple 
before the siege of the Holy City? Other remimuscences of the 
same writer may perhaps be traced m the same chapte1, as, for 
instance, »x1_ 5 “and as-some were remarking of the Temple 
that it was adorned with goodly stones and offerings (ὅτι 
λίθοις καλοῖς καὶ ἀναθήμασιν κεκόσμηται), etc” Josephus describes 
the Temple as built of stones which were ‘‘ white and strong,” and 
he says that it was adorned with many-coloured veils (ποικίλοις 
ἐμπετάσμασι κεκόσμητο), and, giving an account of the golden 
vine which ornamented the pillars, he adds that none seemed to 
have so adored (ἐπικεκοσμηκέναι) the Temple as Herod = After 
saying that round the whole were hung up the spoils taken from 
barbarous peoples, Josephus states “and all these King Herod 
offered (ἀνέθηκε) to the Temple ”3 

There are many other points which might be quoted as indicating 
the use of Josephus, but we have already devoted too much space 
to this question, and must now conclude There is one other 
mdication, however, which seems to show that the author of ow 
third Synoptic and Acts was acquainted with, and influenced by, 
the works of the Jewish historan M Renan has poited out the 
dedication to Theophilus, which he mghtly considers altogether 
foreign to Syrian and Palestiman habits, as recalling the dedication 
df the works of Josephus to Epaphroditus, and probably showing 
a Roman practice+ We consider that τὸ indicates much more 
The third Gospel and Acts are dedicated to the “most excellent 
Theophilus” (κράτιστε Θεόφιλε), for whose imformation they 
were written 5 Josephus dedicates his work on the Antiquities to 
the “most excellent Epaphroditus” (κράτιστε ᾿Επαφρόδιτε),6 for 
whosg information, also, the work was written? He still more 
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directly dedicates to the same “most excellent Epaphroditus” 
(κράτιστε "Exad) his work agaist Apion, and he begins the 
second book “Now in the former book, most esteemed 
Epaphroditus, 1egarding, εἰς (Διὰ μὲν οῦν τοῦ προτέρου βιβλίου, 
τιμιώτατε μοι ᾿παφρόδιτε, περί κα τ 2X) I also made 
(ἐποιησάμην) a refutation, etc”? Our author begins his second 
work (Acts 1 1) ‘The former treatise I made, O Theophilus, 
regaiding all, etc (Tov μὲν πρῶτον λόγον ἐποιησάμην περὶ 
πάντων, © Θεόφιλε, κα + A)” It is, we think, impossible to 
examine carefully the commencement of the first book against 
Apion, and the statement of the reasons which induced him t6 
wulte his history, without perceiving the influence which Josephus 
had exercised ove: the mind and language of our canonical writer, 
and how closely that introduction is imitated in the prologue to the 
Gospel and Acts, in which the author speaks in the first person, 
and probably displays himself more directly than elsewhere Τὶ 
1s much too long to quote, and only a very inadequate idea of the 
simianty of tone and expression in many parts can be conveyed 
by the few woids which can be extracted here Speahing of Greek 
literature he says “Certainly those taking in hand (ἐπιχειρήσαντες) 
to write histories,” etc A few lines lower down he refers to the 
boasting of the Greeks that they are the only people versed in 
ancient times, and accurately delivering the truth regarding them 
(ὡς μόνους ἐπισταμένους τὰ ἀρχαῖα καὶ ἀλήθειαν περὶ αὐτῶν 
ἀκριβῶς wapadiddvras)? He speaks of writing- history from 
the beginning of most distant times (ἐκ μακροτάτων ἄνωθεν 
χρόνων) amongst the Egyptians and Babylomans, and he 
says it was undeitaken (ἐγκεχειρισμένοι) by the priests, the 
records of the Jews, also, were written with great accuracy (pera 
πολλῆς ἀκριβείας)3 Going on to speak more particularly of 


himself, Josephus says 
[4 


‘* But certain worthless men have taken in hind (ἐπιλεχειρήκασιν) to 
calumniate my history he who undertakes the delivery (παράδοσιν) of facts 
to others ought himself in the first place to know them accurately (ἀκριβῶς), 
either from having followed the events (παρηκολουθηκότα τοῖς γεγονόσι»), or from 
having ascertained them by inquiry of those who knew them But I write 
the history of the war, as an actor in many of the occurrences, and eye witness 
of most (πλείστων δ᾽ αὐτόπτης γενόμενος) Must they not, therefore, be con- 
sidered audacious who have taken in hand (ἐπικεχειρηκότας) to contend with me 
regarding the truth of my history ?”’4 


If we linguistically examine the prologue to the Gospel, 
addressed to the ‘most excellent Theophilus,” we find some 
instructive peculiarities In the first verse, we have the verb 
ἐπιχειρεῖν, Which is nowhere else used in the Gospel, only 
twice in Acts (A 29, xa 13), and not at all m the rest of 
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the New Testament In the introduction to his work against 
Apion, however, addressed by Josephus to the “most excellent 
Epaphroditus,” it 1s employed fom times in the first eleven 
paragraphs,t and we do not here refer to any other part 
Αὐτόπτης is not met with anywhere in the New Testament 
except τῷ Luke 1 2, but it 1s likewise found in close connection 
with the other parallels in the work against Apion? Except m 
Luke 1 3, παρακολουθεῖν does not occur in any part of that 
Gospel or of Acts, and only in three other places of the New 
Testament 3 ΤῈ 15 found in the same section as the above, and 
further in two other passages just quoted+ ᾿Ακριβῶς occurs in 
Luke1 3 and Acts avin 25, but nowhere else in the two books, 
and, besides, only once in the rest of the New Testament ,3 but 
it also 15 met with twice in the sections against Apion referred to,® 
which probably suggested the whole prologue 

We have left very many important analogies unmentioned 
which merit examination , but those which have been pointed out, 
we think, leave little doubt that the author of the thud Synoptic 
and Acts was acquainted with, and made use of, the works of 
Josephus Now, the history of the Jewish war was written about 
AD 75, the Antiguzties about AD 93, the Zzfe at a still later period, 
and last of all the work against Apion, probably at the very end of 
the’ first century If, then, it be admitted, as we think it must be, 
that the author of the third Gospel made use of these works of 
Josephus, we have at once the beginning of the second century as 
the very earliest date at which the third Synoptic could have been 
written, and the Acts of the Apostles must necessarily be assigned 
to a still later date At what precise period of the second century 
they were composed we cannot here pause to consider, even if 
the matenals for determining the point exist , but the reasons now 
given, and many other considerations, point surely to a date when 
1 1s scarcely possible that the Acts of the Apostles could have 
been written by a companion of the Apostle Paul, and much less 
the third Gospel of our canon 7 

We have said enough to enable the reader to understand the 


1 § 2, ΙΟ twice, 11, ἐγχειρεῖν is also used in § 6 21,§10 

3 Mark avi 17, 1 Tim iv 6, 2 ΤΩ πὶ 10 

4 Contia Apion ,1,§§ 10,23, 1. 1, κατακολουθεῖν also occurs, § 3, and in 
Luke xxi 55, Acts \vi 17 

5 Matt 1 8, ἀκριβέστερον is found once, in Acts xvi 26 

© Contra Apion , 88. 3, 10 

7 The argument from page 600 to this point 1s extracted from an article by 
the author which appeared in the Mortuzghtly Review, October Ist, 1877, p 
496 f An able work has since appeared, Josephus und Lucas, by Max 
Krenkel (Leipzig, 1894), in which the influence of the Jewish historian upon 
the author of the third Gospel and Acts of the Apostles 1s exhaustively 
examined and, we consider, fully established 
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nature of the problem regarding the autho: of the third Synoptic 
and of the Acts of the Apostles, and whilst for ou: purpose much 
less would have sufficed, 11 15 evident that the materials do not 
exist ἴοι identifying him The stupendous miracles related in these 
two works, therefore, rest upon the evidence of an unknown 
wiiter, who from internal e«.dence must have composed them very 
long afte: the events recorded Esternally, there 1s no proof even 
of the existence of the Acts until towards the end of the second 
century, when also for the first time we hear of a vague theory as 
to the name and identity of the supposed author a theory which 
declares Luke not to have himself been an eye-witness of thé 
occurrences related in the Gospel, and which reduces his participa- 
tion even m the events narrated in the Acts to a very small and 
modest compass, leaving the great mass of the miracles described 
in the work without even his personal attestation The theory 
we have seen to be not only unsupported by evidence, but to 
be contradicted by many potent circumstances We _ propose 
now, without exhaustively examining the contents of‘ the 
Acts, which would itself require a separate treatise, at least to 
consider some of its main poimts sufficiently to form a fair 
judgment of the historical value of the work, although the facts 
which we have already ascertained are clearly fatal to the document 
as adequate testimony for miracles, and the reality of Divine 
Revelation 


CHAPTER TI 


HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE WORK DESIGN AND 
COMPOSITION 


3 
THE historical value of the Acts of the Apostles has very long 
been the subject of vehement discussion, and the course of the 
controversy has ceitamly not been favourable to the position of 
the work For a consideiable time the traditional view continued 
to prevail, aud little or no doubt of the absolute credibility of the 
narrative was ever expressed When the spirit of independent and 
enlightened criticism was finally aroused, 1t had to contend with 
opimons which habit had rendered stereotype, and prejudices 
, which took the form of hereditary belief A large body of emiment 
critics, afte. an exhaustive investigation of the Acts, have 
now declared that the work 1s not historically accurate, and cannot 
be ‘accepted as a true account of the Acts and teaching of the 
Apostles 

The autho: of the Acts has been charged with having written 
the work with a distinct design to which he subordinated historical 
truth, and in this view many critics have joined who ultimately 
do not accuse him absolutely of falsifying history, but merely of 
making a deliberate selection of his materials with the view of 
placing events in the hght most suitable for his purpose Most of 
those who make this charge maintain that, n° carrying out 
*the original purpose of the Acts, the writer so freely manipu- 
lated whatever materials he had before him, and so dealt with 
facts whether by omission, transformation, or invention, that the 
historical value of his narrative has been destroyed or at least 
seriously affected On the other hand, many apologetic writers 
altogether deny the existence of any design on the part of 
the guthor such as 15 here indicated, which could have led him to 
suppress or distort facts, and whilst some of them advance very 
vaiuied and fanciful theories as to the histoncal plan upon 
which the writer proceeds, and m accordance with which the 
peculiaities of his nairative are explained, they generally accept 
the work as the genuine history of the Acts of the Apostles so far 
as the author possessed certain information The design most 
generally ascribed to the writer of the Acts may, with many minor 
variations, be said to be apologetic and conciliatory an attempt 
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to reconcile the two parties in the early Church by representing 
the difference between the views of Peter and Paul as slight and 
unimportant, Paulie sentiments being freely placed in the mouth 
of Peter, and the Apostle of the Gentiles being 1epresented as an 
orthodox adherent of the Church of Jerusalem, with scarcely such 
advanced views of Christiantuniversality as Pete: , 01 else, an effort 
of Gentile Christianity to bring itself into closer union with the 
primitive Church, surrendeing, in so doing, all its distinctive 
features and its Pauline origin, and representing the untversalism 
by which it existed, as a piinciple adopted and promulgated from 
the very first by Peter and the Twelve It 1s not necessary 
for us to enter upon any minute discussion of this pornt, nor 
is it requisite, for the purposes of our inquiry, to determine 
whether the peculia: character of the writing which we are examin- 
ing is the result of a perfectly defimte purpose controlling the 
whole narrative and modifying every detail], or naturally arises from 
the fact that it 1s the work of a pious member of the Church 
writing long after the events related, and imbuing his matefials, 
whether of legend or ecclesiastical tradition, with his own 


thoroughly orthodox views history freely composed for Christian ς 


edification We shall not endeavour to construct any theory to 
account for the phenomena before us, nor to discover the secret 
motives or intentions of the writer, but, taking them as they are, 
we shall simply examine some of the more important portions of 
the narrative, with a view to determine whether the work can in 
any serious sense be regarded as credible history 

No one can examine the contents of the Acts without  per- 
ceiving that some secret motive or influence did ceitainly govern 
the writer’s mind, and guide him in the selection of topics, and 
this 1s betrayed by many pecuharities in his narrative Quite 
apart from any attempt to discover precisely what that motive was, 
it 1s desirable that we should briefly poimt out some of these 
peculiarities It 1s evident that every man who wnites a history 
must commence with a distinct plan, and that the choice of 
subjects to be introduced or omitted must proceed upon a certain 
principle This 15, of course, an invariable 116 wherever there 1s 
order and ariangement No one has ever questioned that in the 
Acts of the Apostles both order and arrangement have been 
deliberately adopted, and the question naturally anses, What was 
the plan of the author? and upon what principle did he select, 
from the mass of facts which might have been telated regarding 
the Church in the Apostolic ages, precisely those which he has 
inserted, to the exclusion of the rest? What title will adequately 
represent the contents of the book? for it 1s admitted by almost 
all critics that the actual name which the book bears neither was, 
given to it by its author nor properly desciibes its intention and 
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subject? The extreme difficulty which has been felt in answering 
these questions, and in constructing any hypothesis which may 
fairly correspond with the actual contents of the Acts, constitutes 
one of the most striking commentaries on the work, and, although 
we cannot here detail the extremely varied views of critics upon 
the subject, they are well worthy of study No one now advances 
the theory which was anciently current that the author simply 
) naniated that of which he was an eye-witness? Its present title, 
πράξεις τῶν ἀποστόλων, would lead us to expect an account 

of the doings of the Apostles in general, but we have nothing like 

this in the book Peter and Paul occupy the principal parts of 

the narrative, and the othe: Apostles are scarcely mentioned 
James is introduced as an actor in the famous Council, and 
repiesented as head of the Church in Jerusalem, but 1t 15 much 
disputed that he was either an Apostle, or one of the Twelve 
The death of James the brothe: of John is just mentioned John 

1s represented on several occasions during the earlier part 

of the nanative as the companion of Peter, without being 
prominently brought forward , and the rest of the Twelve are left 

, mcomplete obscurity It 1s not a history of the labouis of Peter 
and Paul, for not only 1s considerable importance given to the 
episodes of Stephen and Philip the Evangelist, but the account 

of the two great Apostles 15 singularly fragmentary After a 
brief chronicle of the labours of Peter, he suddenly disappears 
from the scene, and we hear of him no more’ Paul then becomes 

the prominent figure in the drama, but we have already pointed 

out how defective is the information given regarding him, and he 

is also abandoned as soon as he is brought to Rome οἵ his 
subsequent career and martyrdom nothing whatever is said The 
work is not, as Luthe: suggested, a gloss on the Epistles of Paul 

and the inculcation of his doctrine of mghteousness through faith, 

> for the narrative of the Acts, so far as we can compare it with the 
Epistles, which are nowhere named in it, 1s generally in contra- 
diction to them, and the doctrine of justification by faith 1s 
conspicuous by its absence It 1s not a history of the first 
Christian missions, for 1t ignores entirely the labours of most of 

the Apostles, omits all mention of some of the most interesting 
migsionary journeys, and does not even give a ieport of the 
introduction of Christianity into Rome It is not mn any sense 

a Paulinian history of the Church, for if, on the one side, τί 
describes the Apostles of the Circumcision as promulgating the 


* Perhaps the perfectly vague designation of the book, ‘‘ Acts,” Πράξεις, in 
the Cod Senaztecus, may be taken as the closest—because most vague—descrip 
tion of its contents 


* 7? Cf Mieron, De ve wl, 7, Eusebus, H ΚΕ, πὶ 4, Can Miuat, ed 
Tregelles, p 18 f 
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universalism which Paul preached, it robs him of his onginality, 
dwarfs his influence upon the development of Christianity, and 15, 
on the other hand, too defective to represent Church history, 
whether from a Paulinian or any other standpoint The favourite 
theory, that the writer designed to relate the story of the spread 
of Christianity from Jeruszlem to Rome, can scarcely be main- 
tained, although it certainly has the advantage of a vagueness of 
proportions equally suitable to the largest and most limited 
treatment of history But, m such a case, we have a drama with 
the main incident omitted , for the introduction of the Gospel 
mto Rome 15 not described at all, and, whilst the author could 
not consider the personal ariival at Rome of the Apostle Paul the 
climax of his history, he at once closes his account where the final 
episode ought to have commenced 

From all pomts of view, and upon any hypothesis, the Acts of 
the Apostles 1s so obviously incomplete as a history, so fragmentary 
and defective as biography, that critics have to the present day 
failed in framing any theory which could satisfactorily account ἴοι 
its anomalies, and have almost been forced to explain them by 
supposing a partial, apologetic o1 conciliatory, design, which 
removes the work from the region of veritable history The 
whole interest of the narrative, of course, centres in the two 
representative Apostles, Peter and Paul, who alternately fill the 
scene It 1s difficult to say, however, whether the account of 
the Apostle of the Cucumcision or of Paul 1s the more capriciously 
partial and incomplete After his miraculous lberation from the 
prison into which he had been cast by Herod, the doings of Peter 
are left unchronicled, and, although he 15 reimtroduced for a 
moment to plead the cause of the Gentiles at the Council in 
Jerusalem, he then finally retires from the scene, to give place to 
Paul The omissions from the history of Paul are very remarkable, 
and all the more so from the extreme and unnecessary detail of 
the itinerary of some of his journeys, and neither the blanks on 
the one hand, nor the eacessive minuteness on the othe1, are to be 
explained by any theory connected with personal knowledge on 
the part of Theophilus Of the general history of the primitive 
Church, and the life and labouis of the Twelve, we are told little or 
nothing Accoiding to the author, the propagation of the Gognel 
was carried on more by angelic agency than apostolic enthusiasm 
Theie 1s a liberal infusion of miraculous episodes in the story, 
but a suiprising scarcity of facts Even where the author is best 
informed, as in the second part of the Acts, the narrative of Paul’s 
labours and missionary journeys, while presenting striking omissions, 
15 really minute and detailed only in regard to points of no 
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practical interest, leaving both the distinctive teaching of the , 


Apostle and the internal economy of the Church almost entirely 
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unrepresented Does this defective narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles proceed from poverty of information ΟἹ from the arbitrary 
selection of mateials for a special purpose? As we proceed it 
will become incieasingly evident that, limited although the writer’s 
matenals are, the form into which they have been moulded has 
undoubtedly been determined either by a dominant theory or a 
deliberate design, neither of which 15 consistent with the composi- 
tion of sober history 

This 1s particularly apparent in the 1epresentation which 1s given 
of the two principal personages of the nairative Critics have long 
slearly recognised that the author of the Acts has carefully 
arranged his materials so as to present as close a parallelism as 
possible between the Apostles Peter and Paul We shall presently 
see how closely he assimilates their teaching, ascuibing the views 
of Paul to Petei, and putting Petrine sentiments in the mouth of 
Paul, but here we shall merely 1efer to pots of general history 
If Pete: has a certain pre-eminence as a distinguished member of 
the ginal Apostolic body, the equal claim of Paul to the 
honours of the Apostolate, whilst never directly advanced, 1s 
prominently suggested by the nairation, no less than three times, 
of the circumstances of his conversion and direct call to the office 
by the glorified Jesus The first miracle ascribed to Peter 15 the 
healing of ‘a certain man lame from his mother’s womb” (res ἀνὴρ 
χωλὸς ἐκ κοιλίας μητρὸς αὐτοῦ) at the Beautiful gate of the Temple,* 
and the first wonder performed by Paul is also the healing of “a 
certain man lame from his mother’s womb” (τις ἀνὴρ χωλὸς 
ἐκ κοιλίας μητρὸς αὐτοῦ) at Lystia,? Ananias and Sapphira are 
punished through the instrumentality of Peter,3 and Elymas 1s 
smitten with blindness at the word of Paul ,t the sick are laid in 
the stieets that the shadow of Peter may fall upon them, and they 
are healed, as are also those vexed with unclean spirits ,5 hand- 
kerchiefs or aprons ate taken to the sick from the body of Paul, 
and they are healed, and the evil spirits go out of them ,° Peter 
withstands Simon the sorcerer,7 as Paul does the sorcerer Elymas 
and the eaorcists at Ephesus ,® if Peter heals the paralytic Aineas 
at Lydda,9 Paul restoies to health the fevei-stricken father of 
Publius at Melita ,° Peter raises from the dead Tabitha, a disciple 
at Joppa,** and Paul testores to life the disciple Eutychus at 
Troas ,152. Cornelius falls at the feet of Peter, and worships him, 
Peter preventing him, and sayng “Rise up! I myself also ama 
man” ,*3 and in like manner the people of Lystra would have done 
sacrifice to Paul, and he prevents them, crying out ‘ We also 816 
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men of πὸ passions with you ’," Peter lays his hands on the 
people of Samaria, and they receive the Holy Ghost and the gift 
of tongues,? and Paul docs the same for beliuvers αἱ Ephesus 3 
Peter 1s brought before the council,4 and so ts Paul 3 the one 15 
imprisoned and twice released by an angel,® and the other 15 
delnered from his bondse by a great carthquahe 17 1f Peter be 
scourgcd by order of the counci® Paul τὸ. beaten with many 
stripes at the command of the magistrates of Philippi? Tt το 
maintamned that the desire to cqualise the sufferinys of the two 
Apostles in the cause of the Gospel as he has equalised their 
miraculous displays, probably led the author to omnt all mention 
of those perils and persecutions to which the Apostle Paul refers 
in support of his protest that he had laboured and suffered morc 
than all the rest!’ 1Γ Paul was ealled by asision to the ministry 
of the Gentiles! so Peter is represented as having becn equally 
duected by a vision to baptise the Gentile Cornelius * the double 
vision of Peter and Cornelius has ats purdlel τὰ the double vision 
of Paul and \namas Tt as impossible to deny the measured 
equality thus preseised between the two Apostles, or to iwnore 
the fact that parallehsm dike this is the result of premeditation, 
and cannot clam the character of impartial history 

The speeches form an important clement in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and we shall now briefly examine them, reserving, 
however, for future consideration thar dogmatic aspect Few af 
any writers, howevcr apologetic, maintam that these discourses 
can possibly have been spoken exactly as they are recorded im the 
Acts The utmost that 1s asserted 35 that they are substantially 
historical, and fuurly represent the origmal speeches They 
were derived, it 15 alleged, either from written sources or oral 
tradition, and many, espeaually in the second pirt, are supposed 
to have been delivered in the presence of the author of the work 
This view 1s held, of comse, sith a greater or less degree of 
assurance as to the closeness of the relation which our record 
bears to the origmal addresses but, without here very closely 
scrutinising hesitation or reticence, our statement fairly renders 
the apologetic position <A large body of able critics deny 
the historical character of these speeches, and consider them 
merely free compositions by the author of the Acts, at the best 
being on a pat with the speeches which nniny ancient writers 
place in the mouths of their historical personages, and giving only 
what the writer supposed that the speaker would say under the 
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circumstances That the writer may have made use of such 
matenals as were withm his reach, or endcavoured to embody the 
ideas which tradition may broadly have preserved, 15 admitted 
as possible but that these discourses can seriously be accepted 
as conveying a correct report of anything actually spoken by the 
persons in whose mouths they arc put 1s, of course, denicd — It 
4, obviously, extremely improbable that any of these speeches 
could have been written down at the time = ‘Faking even the 
supposed case that the author of the Acts was Lathe, and was 
present when some of the speeches of Paul were delivercd, it τς 
dificult to imagine that he immediately recorded his recollection 
of them, and more than this he could not have done He must 
continually have been in the habit of hearng the preaching of 
Paul, and therefore could not have had the mducement of novelty 
to make him write down what he heard ‘The ide. of recording 
them for posterity could not have occurred to such a person, with 
the belief in the approaching end of all things then prevalent 
The duthor of the λαοῖς was not the companion of Paul, however, 
and the contents of the speeches, a5 we shall presently sec, are 
not of a character to make it in the least degree Itkely that they 
could have becn witten down for separate circulation = Many of 
the specches in the Acts, moreover, were delivercd under circum- 
stances which render it specruly unhhely that they could have 
been reported with any accuracy At no time an easy task 
correctly to record a discourse of any length, τὶ τς doubly difficult 
when those speeches, lykhe many im .u\ets, were spoken under 
circumstances of great dinger or excitement ‘The experience of 
modem times, before the application of systems of shorthand, 
may show how imperfectly speeches were taken down, cven where 
there was deliberate preparation and sct purpose to do so, and if 
it be suggested that some celcbrated orations of the last century 
have so been preserved, it 18 undemable that what has been 
handed down to us is cithcr a mere copy of the previously 
writtcn speech, or does not represent the onyinal, but 15 almost 
a subsequent composition, preserving little more than some 
faint echoes of the real uttcrance The probability that a 
correct record of speeches made under such circumstances 
in the middle of the first century could have been kept scems 
exceedingly small Even if it could be shown that the author 
of the Acts took these spceches substantially from earher 
documents, 1t would not materially tend to establish their 
authenticity , for the question would still 1emaim perfectly open 
as to the closeness of those documents to the origmal discourses , 
but m the absence of all evidence, whether as to the existence Οἱ 
prigin of any such records, the conjecture of their possible existence 
can have no weight We have nothing but mternal testimony to 
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exatme, and. that, we shall see, is totully opposed τὸ the elum to 
Tastoncal value made tor those discoutses 

\pologists scatcchy mamtam thatwe have aim the Vets a record 
of the ouemalspeeches in ther completencss, but ὁ sub- 
stantial acctiacy most of them meade the supposition at Teast ot 
cuetul condensiton Phe longest discourse inthe Vets would 
not have taken more than sis or seven manutes to deliver, und at rs 
impossible to suppose that whats there given cur have been the 
whole speech delivered on many of the occistons deseabed bor 
mstance, tte probible that Rang A\guppa, who desires to hear 
Paul and who comes “with μα αι pomp owith Berentec to do sd 
should only have been tiuvoured with aspecch lasting five munutes ? 
The author himscll tells us that: Paul was not always so brief im 
Ins addresses is ene Might suppose from the specimens here 
presented © Τὸ ἀν ranpukiblky however, that not the shghtest 
metmation ws een that the speeches are only substantially 
tweported or uc abridged, and then forme and charieter are 
evidently desiencd τὸ convey the impression ΟἹ complete 
discoutses THe the reader examine amv ΟἹ these specehes, i will 
be dear that they re concise Compositions betraying na marks 
of ubridement, and buime no fraementiry loascness, but, on the 
comtary, that they are highh απ ἃ} and finshed: productions, 
With a contimious areument Many oof them ore singularly 
madequate to produce the rmpressions described but at least 
Hos net pesstble τὸ αὐ ον that maternal omissions hive 
ben made, or that then periods were ongindly expanded 
ὃν hue or even univ, amphication TP these speeches be 
regarded as complete, and with Tittle or no condensation, another 
strong elaments added: to the suspraion as τὸ them authentraty, 
tor such extreme baldness and brevity the declaration of a new 
reheton orequinmg both exphinition and: ueument, cannot be 
concerned, and ain the ce et Paul with whose svstem of terching® 
and dectune we ate well acquaimted through his Epistles, αἴ αν 
ΡΟΝ ]Ὸ to accept such meagte and one sided addresses ἂν 
representations ob his manner Phe statement that the discourses 
are abudged. and aomere aver ΟἹ those ormmanaly delivered, 
Tests: upon no authority, ἀν ἃ mere comecttre to account {or 
am mastinge difheultyy and wom contradiction te the actual ferm 
oft the speeches m Acts Regarded as complete, them meongranty 
ws tntensiied , but, considered as abridged, they have Tose πὰ the 
process all representative Character and histone ul fitness 

UW has been argued, mdeed. that the dierent: speeches ben 
evidence to then gentuneness from then suntability te the speakers, 
and to the cicumstances under which thes we said te have been 
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delivered but the existence of anything but the most superficial 
semblance of idiosyncratic character must be denied = The 
similarity of form, manner, and matter i all the speeches 15 most 
remarkable as will presentl) be made more appatent, and the 
whole of the doctrine cnunciited amounts to little more than the 
repetition, in slightly sarying words, ef the bricf exhortation to 
repentance and bchef in Jesus, the Christ, that salvation may be 
obtained, with references to the ancient history of the Jews, 
singularly alike in all) discourses Very little artistic shall τὸ 
necessary to secure tcertun suitability of the word to the action 
and the action to the word and evidence 15 certainly reduced to 
avers low ebb when such agreement as 15 presented in the Acts 15 
made iw irgument for authentiaty Not only is the consistency 
of the sentiments uttered by the prmerpal speakers, as com- 
pared with whats known of their opinions and character, utterly 
disputed but at must be evident that the Iterary shill of the 
author of the Acts was quite cqual to so simple a tash as presers- 
Ing at least such superficial fitness as he displays 

It has been freely admitted by erucs of all schools that the 
wthor’s own peculianties of style and language are apparent in all the 
specches of the Acts We may point outa few general instances 
of this nature which are worthy of attention ‘The author mtro- 
duces the speeches of different persons with the same cxpression, 
“he opencd his mouth,’ or something smilar Philip ‘opened 
his mouth ᾿ (ἀνοίξας τὸ στόμα αὐτοῦ)" and addressed the Isthio- 
pian (vi 35) Peter “opened his mouth (and) said ? (drotgas 
τὸ στύμα, εἶπεν), when be delivered his) discourse before the 
baptism of Cornelius ἃ 4) \gamn, he uses at of Paul“ And 
When Paul was about to open tis mouth (μέλλοντος ἀνοίγειν τὸ 
στόμα) Galho sud,’ cte ἄν 1) ‘The words with which the 
speech of Peter at Pentecost 1s introduced deserve more attention 
“Peter lifted up his voice and said unto them’ (ἐπῆρεν τὴν 
φωνὴν αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἀπεφθέγξατο αὐτοῖ) (14) ‘The verb 
ἀποφθέγγεσθαι occurs again (1 4)1n the account of the descent 
of the Holy Spirit and the wift of tongues, and it 15 put into the 
mouth of Paul (svi 25) in his reply to Festus, but it occurs 
nowhcre else in the New ‘Testament The favourite formula with 
which all speeches open is, “Men (and) Brethren” (ἄνδρες 
ddeAqot), or ὄνδρες coupled with some other term, as “Men 
(and) Israehtes” (ἄνδρες Ἰσραηλεται), οἱ simply ἄνδρες with- 
out addition “Avépes ἀδελφοί occurs no less than thirteen 
times It is used thrice by Peter,? 51. times by Paul,3 as well as 


* Its to be remarked, however, that the sume expression occurs im the first 
Synoptic (Matt + 2, sam 35, svt 27), and only once in Luke 1 64. It as 
also quoted Acts vim 32 fiom the Ix. version of Isaith lin 7 

Ξι τό, 29,0. 7 3 xm 26, 38, ssn 1, ssi 1,6, svi 17 
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by Stephen,? James,? the believers at Pentecost,3 and the rulers of 
the Synagogue+ ‘Lhe angels at the Ascension address the disciples 
as “Men (and) Galileans” (évdpes Γαλιλοῖοι) 5 Peter makes use 
of ἄνδρες Ἰσραηλεῖται twice,® and it 1s hkewise employed by 
Paul,7 by Gamahiel,? and by the Jews of Asia9 Peter addresses 
those assembled at Penteqost as ἄνδρες ᾿Ιουδαῖοι 19. Paul opens 
his Athenian speech with ἄνδρες ᾿Α θηναῖοι,1 and the town-clerk 
begins his short appeal to the craftsmen of Ephesus ἄνδρες 
’Edéovot 7 Stephen begins his speech to the Council with “Men, 
Brethren, and Fathers, hear” (avdpes ἀδελφοὶ καὶ πατέρες, 
ἀκούσατε), and Paul uses the very same words im addressing 
the multitude from the stairs of the Temple *3 

In the speech which Peter 1s represented as making at Pente- 
cost he employs in an altogether pecuhar way (1 25-27) Psalm 
AVI, quoting it in order to piove that the Resurrection of Jesus 
the Messiah was a necessary occurrence, which had been foretold 
by David This is principally based upon the tenth verse of the 
Psalm ‘‘ Because thou wilt not leave my soul in Hades, neither 
wilt thou give thy Holy One (τὸν ὅσιόν cov) to see corruption 
(διαφθοράν) "14. Peter argues that David both died and was buried, 
and that his sepulchre 15 with them to that day, but that, being a ἡ 
prophet, he foresaw and spake here of the Resurrection of Chnist, 
“that neither was he left in Hades nor did his flesh see confup- 
tion (διαφθοράν) ”*5 Is it not an extremely singular circum- 
stance that Peter, addressing an audience of Jews in Jerusalem, 
where he might naturally be expected to make use of the vernacular 
language, actually quotes the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament, and bases his argument upon a muistranslation of the 
Psalm, which, we may add, was in all probability not composed 
by David at all? The word translateds “ Holy One” should be 
in the plural “holy ones,” that 15 to say, “thy saints,” and the 
word rendered διαφθορά corruption, really sigmifies “ grave Ἂ 
or ‘‘pit” The poet, in fact, merely expresses his confidence that 
he will be preserved alive The best critics recognise that 
Psalm \vi 1s not a Messianic psalm at all, and many of those 
who, from the use which 15 made of it τῇ Acts, are led to 
assert that 11 1s so, recogmse m the mai that it can only be 
apphed to the Messiah indirectly, by arguing that the prophecy 


* vu 2 Fav 13 311 37 
4am 15 51 11 6y 22, Π 12 
7x1 16 By 35 9su1 28 
ro 
1 14  <vn 22 TAIN 35 


Sv 2,.u 1 

4 ὅτι οὐκ ἐνκαταλείψεις τὴν ψυχήν μοὺ εἰς αδην οὐδὲ δώσεις τὸν ὅσιόν σον ἰδεῖν 
διαφθοράν Actsn 27 ‘ 

* Acts u 31 
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was not fulfilled m the case of the poet who speaks of himself, 
but was fulfilled m the Resurrection of Jesus This reasoning, 
however, totally ignores the sense of the original, and 1s opposed 
to all legitimate historical interpretation of the Psalm Not 
dwelhng upon this pomt at present, we must go on to poimt out 
that, a little further on (x11 35-37), the Apostle Paul is repre- 
sented as making use of the very same argument which Peter here 
employs, and quoting the same passage from Psalm v1 to support 
it This repetition of very peculiar reasoning, coupled with other 
similarities which we shall presently point out, leads to the infei- 
énce that 1t is merely the author himself who puts this argument 
into their mouths, and this conclusion 15 strengthened by the 
circumstance that, throughout both Gospel and Acts, he always 
quotes from the Septuagint, even when that version departs 
from the sense of the original It may be well to give both 
passages in juataposition, in order that the closeness of the analogy 
may be more easily realised oi this purpose we somewhat alter 
the orden of the verses — 


PAUL IN ACTS ΠῚ 


35 Wherefore he (David) saith also 
in anothe: (Psalm) Thou wilt not 
give thine holy one to see corruption 


Prtrr In ACTS II 


25 Fo. David saith concerning 
him 27 Because thou wilt not 
leave my soul in Hades, neither wilt 
thou give thine holy one to see corrup 
tion Ἶ 

30 Being therefore a prophet, and | 22 he raised up unto them 
knowing that God swore with an oath | David for hing 
to him that of the fruit of his 23 Of this man’s seed God, accord 
loins’ he would set one upon his | ing to promise, brought unto Israel a 
throne, Saviour Jesus 

31 He foresaw and spoke of the 34 But that he raised him up from 
resurrection of the Christ, that he was | the dead no more to return to corrup- 
neither left in Hades nor did his flesh | tion (διαῴφθορά) he has said on this 
see corruption (διαφθορά) wise 

29 Men (and) brethren I may speak 36 For David, after he served in 
with freedom unto you of the patriarch | his own generation the counsel of God, 
David, that he both died and was | fell asleep, and was added to his fathers 
burned, and his sepulchre 1s amongst | and saw corruption (διαφθορά), 
us unto this day 

32 This Jesus God raised up 37 But he whom God raised saw 

not corruption (διαφθοράν) 


Not only is this argument the same in both discourses, but the 
whole of Paul’s speech, x11 16 f, 1s a mere reproduction of the 
two speeches of Peter, 14 f andi 12 f, with such alterations 
as the writer could introduce to vary the fundamental sameness of 
ideas and expressions It is worth while to show this τῷ a similar 
way 


» 7 The authorised version, with Cod D, and some other MSS , inserts here 
‘‘according to the flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit,” εἴς 
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Baur in \cis Nt Prurt ty Vers ub wae 
16 And Paul ἢν risen ny And Peter toad up feraterr 
(asagras ὅς Il ) sud Mentind) oo 1} ind spol plurals _te 
Τὰ ἰὸν (ὦν dpes Ἰσραηλειται ud ve, then Mien (indy fews (nsdpes 
that four God fordecor) uid dbo ove that ἄν 1Ὲ αἱ 
Jertustlem (vere 22 ind oan 
« 1 Men (und) [srachtes (ἄν ὗρες 
lepan\etrat) 
22 und 230 See thove τὸ δι. ab ave 
2y When John τον preached? te wm ota) Repent th refore, und turn 
fore tas coming the baptism ef reopen 20 that hie mis send Christ 
tince ta ΜΠ the people of Esricl Jesus who defer μα appointed? 
for vou . 
20 Men (and) Brethren (ὦν dpes "στ Mer (and: Brethren tas apes 
αδελῴοί), sons (tol) of the ruc of αὐελῴοι)} 
Abriham ind these amengest veu whe mt 253 Ve ure the son (rin) of 
fou God, to vou was the word of this the prephets and oof thr covenant 


which Gad mode tnte veur fathers, 
sum unto \betham “ἢ 
unto sen het Ged hive ταν «ὦ ap 
hr os orvunt (tor ποῖδα οἱ τοῦ} δ cent 
tere στεῖλε} ham to bles. van 

thar dwell my foru mt 17. And new brethren (ede\ 


Sv ution sent (areata \y) 


27 Jor thes 


silem ound thar raless (οἱ ὄρχο τς doy 1 πον that ve did ἢ) τὰ ἀστὸν 
avd ), not Pnowine (ayso,rasres) riaee (Oy eet), ww did tho tone 
this (min) nor ver the vores of the rulers lo Gpyosres cad) Ὁ bert 
prophets (ras ga as τῷ rpogmed ) the thine, whieh God ob tore, an 
which we reid every (war) sabbath nounced by the omowth of abl thre 


da, fulfilled (e-Anpesver) them by 


ther qudgment of him 


28 And τον busine found 
no cise oof death they desired 
(ἡτησαι το) Pilute that he should be 
«πὸ (ἄταιρεθῆι ac) αὶ 


prophets (6e σπόιισπτος warec τῷ 
~pognra ) he thus fultiled ἰόπσλήρῳ 
ans) 

nt 13 whom ove delivered 
up ound dented hrm ain the presenee 
ot Palate when he ἀμ] ὦ τὸ rele te 
him, 


(Qt 2300 Thos (mand delivered ds 
the determinate counsel and fore 
Pnowledsze of God, by the hand) of 
Tiwless (men) crucifyiny (him) ve stew 
(arci\are}, 


* The authorised version of ur 20 reads preached,” adopting the sume verb 
Tpornpurrey win vu 2f whichis nowhere else uscdanthe NOL Tt ors far 
to say, however, that the cvidence wm growls in fivourof the reiding ὁ πρὸ 
κεχειρισμέιο! 10 it 20 

* ἐξαπεσταλη is the reading of A, B,C, 1), Μὴν εἰς 
of EG, Hy, etc 

3 Cf n 390 Vor the promise τς unto you and to your children, ind to 


all that are aftr off, whomsoever the Tord God shill hive called unto 
him 


* Rendued son 
5 Cf Acts svn 30 
© This verb avaipety is used twice in Luke, onls thrice im the rest of the 
N T, but nmeteen times in \cts, and it τς ficely put imto the mouths of 


Peter, Paul, Stephen, and Gamalicl, 2 well as used an the narrative. 
portions 


the retding given as shit 


m the tuthoriscd version. 
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PAUL IN ACTS XIII 


zg But when they finished all the 
things wuitten 1egaiding him, they 
took him down from the tree and laid 
him in a sepulchre 

30 But God riused him fiom the 
dead, (0 δὲ θεὸς ἤγειρεν αὐτὸν εκ 
νεκρῶν) 

21 
(μάρτυρες) 

32 And we declare unto you the 
promise made unto the fathers (πρὸς 
τοὺς πατέρα), 


who are now his witnesses 


33 That God has perfectly fulfilled 
the same unto our children, having 
raised up (αναστήσας) Jesus, as it 15 
written 

34, 35, 36, 37 Sec above 

3 e it known unto you, there 
, fore, men (and) brethren (ἄνδρες 

ade\gol), that through this man 1s pro- 
clamed unto you remission of sins 
(ἀφεσις ἁμαρτιῶν) 


390 And from all things from which 
ye could not be justified in the law of 
Moses, every one who believes in this 
man 1s Justified , 


40 Beware, therefore, lest that 
come upon you which is spoken of in 
the prophets , 


” 41 Behold ye despisers, and wonder 
and perish 


625 
pat gestae Rea! igh 
PETER IN ACTS II AND III 


11 14 But ye denied the holy and 
just one, and desired (ἠτήσασθε) a 
murderer to be granted to you, 


9 


15 And killed the Prince of life 
whom God raised from the dead (ov o 
θεὸς ἤγειρεν ἐκ νεκρῶν), whose witnesses 
(μάρτυρες) we γα 


1 25 Ye are the sons of the 
prophets and of the covenant made 
unto your fathers (xpos rods πατέρας 
ὑμῶν) saying 

26 Unto you first God, having 
raised up (ἀναστήσας) his servant 
(παῖδα) Jesus, sent him to bless you, 
etc 

1 31, 27, 29, 32 See above 

u 37 Men (and) Brethren (ἄνδρες 
aded dot) 

38 Repent and be baptised 
every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for remission of your sins 
(ἄφεσιν τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν ὑμῶν), etc 

ΠΙ 22 Moses indeed said™ A pro- 
phet shall the Lord your God raise up 
unto you from among your brethren, 
hike unto me, him shall ye hear in 
all things whatsoever he shall say unto 
you 

23 And it shall be that every 
soul which will not hear that prophet 
shall be destroyed from among the 
people 

24 And all the prophets also from 
Samuel and fiom those that follow 
after, 1s many as spake, also foretold 
these days 


Paul’s address likewise beais close analogy with the speech of 


Stephen, vu 2 f, commencing with a historical survey of the 
earlier traditions of the people of Israel, and leading up to the 
same accusation that, as their fathers disregarded the prophets, so 
they had peisecuted and slain the Chnst The whole treatment 
of the subject betrays the work of the same mind in both dis- 
courses Bleek, who admits the similarity between these and 
other speeches in Acts, argues that “1t does not absolutely follow 
from this that these speeches are composed by one and the same 


, 
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endeavouring to impart variety of thought and expression to 
various speakers, but failing signally either from poverty of inven- 
tion o1 from the purpose of instituting a close parallel in views, 
as well as actions, between the two 1epresentative Apostles 

Further to illustrate this, let us take another speech of Pete 
which he delivers on the occasion of tht conversion of Cornelius, 
and it will be apparent that it also contains all the elements, so 
fai as 1t goes, of Paul’s discourse 


Prter iN ACTS + 


935, But in every nation he that fears 
him (ὁ φοβούμενος) 1s acceptable to 
hin— 

36 The word (τὸν λόγον) which he 
(God) sent (απέστειλεν) unto the sons 
(wots) of Israel, preiching peace by 
Jesus Christ ,7 he 1s Lord of all 

37. Ye know the word spoken 
throughout all Judea, beginning from 
Grhlee, after the baptism (βάπτισμα) 
which John prexched, 

38 Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
how God anointed him with the Holy 
Spirit and power, who went bout 
doing good, and healing all thit were 
oppressed by the devil, for God was 
with him 

39 And we aie witnesses (μάρτυρες) 
of all things which he did both in the 
land of the Jews and in Jerusalem, 
whom also they slew (avetAav), hanging 
him upon a tree (ξύλου) 


40 Him God raised (0 θεὸς ἡγεῖ 
mv) the third day, and gave him to 
became manifest , 

41 Not to all the people, but to 
witnesses (“aprucw) chosen before by 
God, even to us who did eat and 
drink with him after he rose from the 
dead (εκ νεκρῶν) 

42 And he commanded (παρήγ- 
vee) us to preach unto the people 
and to testify that 1t 1s he who has 
been appointed (ο ὡρισμένος) by God 
judge (aptrijs) of quich and dead 


™ Cf xm 23 


PAUL IN ACTS XIII 


26 Sons (vtec) of the race of Abra 
ham, and those among you who fear 
God (οἱ φοβούμενοι), to you was the 
word (o λόγος) of this salvation sent 
(ἀπεστάλη) 3 


2 When John first proclaimed 
before his coming the baptism 
(βάπτισμα) of repentance to all the 
people of Israel 

25 And as John was fulfilling his 
course, he said Whom think ye that 
Tam? Iam nothe, but behold there 
comes one after me the shoes of whose 
feet I am not worthy to loose 


27 Fou they that dwell in Jerusalem 
and their rulers 28 Though 
having found no cause of derth, 
desired Pilate that he should be slain 
(αναιρεθῆναι), 29 But when they had 
finished all the things written regard 
ing him they took him down from the 
tree (ξύλου) 

30 But God raised (0 θεὸς ἠγειρεν) 
him from the dead (εκ veapav) , 


31 And he appeared fo many days 
to those who came up with him from 
Galilee to Jerusalem, who are now his 
witnesses (μάρτυρες) unto the people 


Avil 30 but now commands 
(παραγγέλλει) all men everywhere to 
repent, 31 Because he fixed a day 
in the which he 1s about to judge 
(κρίνειν) the world in righteousness by 
the man whom he appointed (ὠρισεν).3 


> P 624, note 2 


3 Except by the author of Luke (\\1 22) and Acts, the verb ὁρίζειν 1s only 


twice used in the O T 


In Acts it 1s twice put into the mouth of Pete: (1 


28, x 42) and twice into that of Paul (xvu 26, 31), as well as used in narra- 


tive (x1 29) 


€ 
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a Sec ee pe ζω — 


PrTrR In ACIS \ PAUI IN ACIS NIE 
having givcn assurance to all by having 

ruscd him up from the deid 
43 To him bev all the prophets | Nu 27 not knowing the voices 
witness thit through his name all 1 of the prophets which are read every 
who believe in) him) shall recenve | Sibbuth day 38 Be it known to 
remission of sins (ἄφεσιν ἀπαρτιὧν) you, thercforc, that through this 
[πῃ τὸ proclumced unto you remission 

of sins (ἄφεσις auapridy) 


Again, to take an example fiom anothcr speaker, we find Jamcs 
represented as using an expression which had just before been 
put into the mouth of Paul, and it 15 not one in the least degree 
likely to occu: independently to each The two passages are as 
follows 


JTAMIS IN ACIS XV 21 PAUL IN ACTS ἈΠῚ 27 
Moscs being read in the syn1- the prophets being read every 
gogues cvcry Sabbath day Sabbath day 


(κατα πᾶν σαββατον αἱ αγινωσκομενος ) ἱ (κατὰ rat σαββατον arayuwsr σας ros 


The fundamental similarity between these different speeches 
cannot possibly be demed . and it cannot be reasonably explained 
in any other way than by the fact that they were composed by the 
author himself, who had the earlier speeches ascribed to Pcter still 
in his memory when he wrote those of Paul, and who, in short, 
had not sufficient dramatic power to create altogether distinct 
characters, but simply made his different personages use his own 
vocabulary to express his own somewhat limited range of 1deas 
Setting his special design aside, his imventive faculty only 
permitted him to represent Peter speaking lke Paul, and Paul 
like Peter 

It 1s argued by some, however, that in the speeches of Peter, 
fo. instance, there are peculiarities of language and evpression, 
which show analogy with the first Epistle bearing his name 
in the New Testament Canon, and, on the other hand, traces 
of translation in some of them which indicate that these speeches 
were delivered originally in Aramaic, and that we have only 
a version of them by the author of the Acts, or by some 
one from whom he derived them As regards the first of 
these suppositions, a few phrases only have been pomted ‘out, 
but they are of no force unde: any circumstances, and the 
whole theory 1s quite groundless We do not consider it 
worth while to enter upon the discussion There are two 
potent reasons which render such an argument of no force, even if 
the supposed analogies were in themselves both numerous and 


* Those who desire to do so may refer to the complete cdition, 1879, 
vol 1, p 22, notes 2, 3, and 4 
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striking, which actually they are not The authenticity of the 
Epistles beaiing the name of Petei 1s not only not established, but 
is by very many emiment cuitics absolutely denied, and there 
15. no certainty that any of the speeches of Peter were delivered 
in Greek, while the probability 15 that most, 1f not all, of that 
Apostle’s genuine discourses must have been spoken in Aramaic 
It 1s, mn fact, asserted by apologists that pait or all of the speeches 
asciibed to him in the Acts must have been originally Aramaic, 
although opinion may differ as to the language in which some of 
them were spoken Whethei they were delivered in Aramaic, or 
whethe: there be uncertainty on the port, any conclusion from 
linguistic analogies with the Epistles 1s obviously excluded One 
thing 1s quite undeniable the supposed analogies are few, and the 
peculiarities distinguishing the author of Acts in these speeches 
are extremely numerous and general Even so thorough an 
apologist as Tholuck candidly acknowledges that the attempt to 
piove the authenticity of the speeches from linguistic analogies 1s 
hopetess Hesays ‘“‘ Nevertheless, a comparison of the language 
of the Apostles in their Epistles and in these speeches must in 
many respects be less admissible than that of the chazacter and 
fustor ical ctscumstances, for indeed, if the language and their pecu- 
hanties be compared, it must fist be established that all the 
reported speeches were delivered in the Greek language, which 
is impiobable, and of one of which (san 1, 2) the contrary is 
expressly stated Waulingly admitting that upon this point differ- 
ence of opinion 1s allowable, we express as the view which we have 
hitherto held that, from ch \\ onwards, the speeches delivered 
by Paul are reported more in the language of Luke than in that of 
Paul”? This applies with double force to Pete, whose speeches, 
there 15 still greater reason to believe, were delivered in Aramaic, 
and there 1s difference of opmion amongst the cntics we have 
leferred to even as to whethe: these speeches were translated by 
the author of the Acts, or were already before him in a translated 
form, and were subsequently 1e-edited by him We have alieady 
shown cause for believing that the whole discussion 1s groundless, 
fiom the fact that the speeches in Acts were simply composed by 
the author himself, and are not in any sense historical , and this we 
shal] hereafte: further illustrate 

It may be worth while to consider briefly the arguments 
advanced for the theory that some of the speeches show marks of 
translation It is asserted that the speech of Peter at Pente- 
cost, n 14 f, wasdeliveredin Aramaic Of course it will be under- 
stood that we might be quite prepared to agree to this statement 
as applied to a speech actually delivered by Peter , but the asser- 


᾿ 


* Stud wu Krit , 1839, p 306 
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tion, so far as the speeches in Acts atc concerned, 1s based upon 
what we believe to be the erioneous supposition that they are 
genuine reports of discourses On the contrary, we maintain that 
these speeches arc merc compositions by the author of the work 
The contention 1s, however, that the speech attributed to Peter 1s 
the tianslation of a speea@h originally delivered in Aramaic — In 
1 24 Peter 1s represented as saying “Whom God raised up 
having loosed the pains of death (λύσας ras ὠδῖνας τοῦ θανάτου), 
because it 1s not possible that he should be held (κρατεῖσθαι) 
by it” It 1s argued by Bleeh and others" that, as the context 
pioves, the image mtended here was evidently the “snares” ΟΥ̓ 
“cords” of death, a meaning which 15 not rendered by the Greek 
word ὠδῖνες The confusion 1s explancd, they contend, when 
it 1s supposed that, in his Aramaic speech, Peter made use of a 
Hebrew expression, equally found in Aramaic, which means as 
well “snares” or “cords” as “pains” of death The Grech 
translator, probably misled by the Septuagint,? adopted the latter 
signification of the Hebrew word in question, and rende:ed it 
ὠδῖνες, “pains,” which 1s absolutcl, mappropriate, for, they 
argue, 1t 1s very unnatural to say of one who had already suffered , 
death, πὸ Christ, that he had becn held prisoner by the “ Jams” 
of death, and loosed from them by the resurrection There 15, 
however, very little unanimity amongst .\pologists about “this 
passage TEbrard3asserts that ὠδῖνες, “ pains,” 15 the correct transla- 
tion of the Hebrew expression, as in Psalm vvint 5, and that the 
Hebrew word used always expresses pains of birth, the plural of 
the similar word for “cord” or “snare” being different Ebrard, 
therefore, contends that the Psalm (vim 5) does not mean bonds 
or snares of death, but literally ‘* birth-pains of death,’ by which 
the soul 1s freed from the natural earthly existence as by a second 
birth to a glorified spiritual fe © We need not enter further mto 
the discussion of the passage, but it 1s obvious that it 1s meré 
assumption to assert, on the one hand, that Peter made use of any 
specific expression, and, on the other, that there was any error of 
translation on the part of the author of Acts But agreeing that 
the Hebrew 15 erroneously rendered, the only pertinent question 
is By whom was the error in question committed? and the reply 
beyond any doubt 1s By the LXX who translate the Hebrew 
expression in this very way It 1s therefore madmuissible to assert 
from this phrase the existence of an Aramaic original of the 


speech, for the phrase itself 1s nothing but a quotation from the 
Septuagint 


* Bleek, Zzn/, p 348, Stud τὸ Ait, 1836, p 1038 f Cf Meyer, 
Apg, Ὁ 72 ἢ, Neander, Phansung, us w, Ῥ 22,.am 1, Humphrey, 
Acts, p 20 : 


7 Ps wu 5 (A V, xvi 5) 3 Ebrard, sw Olshausen, Apg , p 63 
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The expression ὠδῖνες θανάτου occurs no less than thiee 
times in that version Ps vn 5 (A V,.vin), exiv 3 (A V, 
ον), and 2 Sam ax 6, and in Job xxxu 2 we have λύειν 
used with ὠδῖνες ὠδῖνας δὲ αὐτῶν ἔλυσας When it 15 remem- 
bered that the authoi of Acts always quotes the Septuagint version, 
even when it departs fiom the sense gf the Hebiew original, and 
in all probability was only acquainted with the Old Testament 
thiough it, nothing 1s more natural than the use of this expression 
taken from that veision , but, with the erior already existing there, 
to ascribe it afresh and independently to the author of Acts, upon 

ono other giounds than the assumption that Peter may have spoken 
in Aramaic and used an expression which the autho1 musunder- 
stood ΟἹ wrongly 1endeted, 1s not permissible Indeed, we have 
aheady pointed out that, in this very speech, there are quotations 
of the Old Testament according to the LXX put into the mouth 
of Peter, in which that version does not accurately render the 
orginal * 

The next trace of translation advanced by Bleek? 1s found in 
n 33,3 where Peter speaks of Chust as exalted “77 δεξιᾷ τοῦ 
θεοῦ" There can be no doubt, Bleek argues, that there is here 
a reference to Psalm cx 1, and that the apostle intends to speak 
of Christ’s elevation “20 the right (hand) of God”, whereas the 
Greek expression rather conveys the mterpretation, “ὧν the night 
(hand) of God” This expression certainly comes, he asserts, from 
a not altogethe: suitable translation of the Hebrew To this, on~ 
the other hand, much may be objected Winer,‘ followed by 
others, defends the constiuction, and affirms that the passage may, 
without hesitation, be translated, “29 the right (hand) of God "5 
In which case there 1s no error at all, and the argument falls to 
the ground If it be taken, however, either that the rendering 
should be, or was intended to be, “by the nght (hand) of God 6 
16, by the power of God that would not involve the necessity of 
admitting an Aramaic original,7 because there 1s no error at all, 


t Actsu 16 f, 26, 27 

2 inl N T,p 348, Stud wu Kirt, 1836, 1038, De Wette, Ape 
p 42, Weiss, Pet, Lehib ,p 205 ee : Pee 

3 Cf Actsv 31 

* Grammat N T Sprachid , 1867, ὃ 31, 5, Ὁ 201 
#5 Winer, 7 ¢_ Fmnitzsche, Conyect ,1, Ὁ 42, Hackett, Acts, p 51, Kahler, 
Stud τἰ Ki , 1873, p 511 f , Lekebusch, Afostelgesch , p 405, Olshausen, 
Apfg , p 66, Wordsworth, Greed Test , Acts, p 49 

© Alford, Greek Test, 1, p 26, Bengel, Guom N T&T, p 511, Lechler, 
Das ap τε nachap Zeit, p 21, anm 1, Zeller, Ape, p 502,anm 2, Meyer, 
Ape, p 771, Overbeck, στ οἷ ΤΡ Atg,p 42 ‘* By” is adopted by the 
Vulgate, Syriac, Arabic, and English (authorised) versions 

7 Alford, Greek Test, 1, p 26, Lehebusch, 442, Ὁ 405, Meyer, Ade, 
p77 , Overbeck, sz de W Apg,p 42, Zeller, Ape, p 502 f, anm 2, 
cf Kahler, Sted τε 7et , 1873, p Sirf 
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and the argument simply 15 that, bemg exalted by the nght hand 
of God, Jesus had poured foith the Holy Spuit, and in the neat 
verse the passage in Psalm cy 1 (Sept civ ) 19 accurately quoted from 
the Septuagint version “Sit thou on my right (hand) ” (ἐκ δεξιῶν 
pov) In fact, after giving an account of the ciucifixion, death, 
and 1esunection of Jesus, the speaker ascribes his subsequent 
exaltation to the power of God? 

We have seen that at least the form of the speeches in Acts 15 
undoubtedly due to the author of the book, and that he has not 
been able to make the speeches of the different personages in his 
diama diffe: maternally from each other We shall hercafter have, 
occasion to examine further the contents of some of these speeches, 
and the circumstances under which it 1s alleged that they were 
spoken, and to inquire whether these do not confirm the conclusion 
hitherto airived at, that they arc not historical, but merely the free 
composition of the author of Acts, and never delivered at all 
Before passing on, however, 1t may be well to glance for 2 moment 
at one of these speeches, to which we may not have another 
opportunity of 1eferrmg, in order that we may see whether it 
presents any traccs of imauthcnticity and of merely 1deal com- 
position 

In the first chapter an account 1s given of a meeting of the 
brethren in o1der to elect a successor to the traitor Judas — Peter 
addresses the assembly, 1 16 f, and it may be well to quote the 
opening portion of his speech 16 “Men (and) brethren, this 
sciipture must needs have been fulfilled, which the Holy Spint by 
the mouth of David spake before concerning Judas, who became 
guide to them that tooh Jesus, 17 because he was numbered with 
us and obtamed the lot of this ministry 18 Now (μὲν ovr) 
this man purchased a field with the wages of the imiquity (ἐκ 
μισθοῦ τῆς ἀδικίας), and falling headlong he burst asunder 
τι the midst, and all his bowels gushed out, 19 and (καὶ) κὶ 
became known? unto all the dwellers at Jerusalem, so that that 
field was called in their own tongue (τῇ ἰδίᾳ διαλέκτῳ) 
Acheldamach, that 1s field of blood 20 For (γὰρ) it 1s 
written in the book of Psalms ‘Let his habitation be desolate, 
and let no man dwell therein,’ and ‘his office let another take,’” 
etc Now, let it be remembered that Peter 1s supposed to be 
addressing an audience of Jews 1 Jerusalem, in the Hebrew ‘or 


* The expression τῇ δεξία 15 used in this sense in the Septurgint version of Isaiah 
Inn 12, cf Actsv 31 The “right hand of God, ’ 1s symbolising his power, 
1s constantly employed in the Old Testament 

5 The peculiar and favourite expression, γνωστὸν ἐγένετο (or ἔστω) ὑμῖν, 
which only occurs in Acts, 15 placed in the mouth of Peter, Paul, and others, 
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and itself betrays the hand of the autho. Cf n 14, 1V 10, τὰ 42, xn 38, 
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Aramaic language, a few weeks after the crucifixion [5 it possible, 
therefore, that he should give such an account as that in verses 18, 
19, of the end of Judas, which he himself, indeed, says was known 
to all the dwellers at Jerusalem? Is it possible that, speaking in 
Aiamaic to Jews, probably in most part living at and near 
Jerusalem, he could have spoken of the field bemg so called by 
the people of Jerusalem “in their own tongue”? Is it possible 
that he should, to such an audience, have translated the word 
Acheldamach? The answer of most unprejudiced critics 1s that 
Pete: could not have done so. As de Wette remarks ‘In the 
composition of this speech the author has not considered historical 
decorum”? This is felt by most Apologists, and many ingenious 
theories are advanced to eaplain away the difficulty Some affirm 
that verses 18 and 10 are inserted as a parenthesis by the autho1 
of the Acts, whilst a larger number contend that only v 19 1s 
parenthetic A very cuisory examination of the passage, however, 
is sufficient to show that the verses cannot be separated Verse 18 
is connected with the preceding by the μὲν οῦν, 19 with 18 by 
καὶ, and veise 20 refers to 16, as indeed it also does to 17 and 
18, without which the passage from the Psalm, as apphed to Judas, 
would be unintelligible | Most critics, therefore, are agreed that 
none of the verses can be considered parenthetic Some 
Apdlogists, who feel that neither of the obnoxious verses can 
be thus explained, endeayour to overcome the difficulty by 
asserting that the words, “in their own tongue ” (τῇ ἰδίᾳ διαλέκτῳ) 
and “that 1s, the field of blood” (τοῦτ᾽ ἐστιν χωρίον αἵματος), 
in verse 19, are merely explanatory and inserted by the author of 
Acts It is unnecessary to say that this eaplanation is purely 
arbitrary, and that there is no ground, eacept the difficulty 
itself, upon which their exclusion from the speech can be 
based 

» In the cases to which we have hitherto referred, the impossibility 
of supposing that Pete: could have spoken in this way has led 
writers to lay the responsibility of unacknowledged iterpolations 
in the speech upon the autho of Acts, thus at once relieving 
the Apostle There are some Apologists who do not adopt 
this expedient, but attempt to meet the difficulty in other ways, 
while accepting the whole as a speech of Peter According to one 
thedry, those who object that Peter could not have thus related 
the death of Judas to people who must already have been well 
acquainted with the circumstances have totally overlooked the fact 
that a peculiar view of what has occurred 1s taken in the narrative, 
and that this peculiar view 15 the principal pomt of it According 
to the statement made, Judas met his miserable end in the very 
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field which he had bought with the price of blood Τὶ 15 this 
cucumstance, It appeats, Which Peter biungs promincntly forward, 
and represents as a manifest and tangible dispensation of Divine 
justice Unfortunately this 15. Οἷς ΤῚΣ an imagmary moral attached 
to the nanative by the Apologist, and 15 not the object of 
the supposed speaker, weo rather desires to justify the forced 
application to Judas of the quotations in verse 20, which are 
directly connected with the precedmg by yap Moreover, no 
e\planation is here offered of the extraordinary expressions in 
verse 19 addressed to citizens of Jerusalem by a Jew im ther own 
tongue ο 
Another explanation, which includes these pomts, 15. still more 
stuhing Wath iegud to the improbibility of Peter’s relating, 
insuch a was, the deith of Judas it 1s argued that, according 
to the Evangelists, the disciples went from Jerusalem) back to 
Gallee some cight days after the resurrection, and only 
returned before Pentecost to await the fulfilment of — the 
promise of Jesus Peter and his compamons it is supposed, onls 
atter then return became wquainted with the fate of Judas, which 
had tthen plice during thar absence, and the matter was there- 
fore, quite new to them besides, it τς added, a speaker τς often‘ 
obliged on iccount of some connection with his subject to relate 
ficts already known = It as truce that some of the Evangtlhists 
lepresent this return to Galilect as having taken place, but the 
author of the third Gospel and the .\cts not only does not do so, 
but excludes it? In the third Gospel (xxiv 20) Jesus Commands 
the disciples to remain in Jerusalem until they are endued with 
power from on high, and then after blessing them, he 1s parted 
from them, and they return from Bethany to Jerusalem: In Acts 
the author again takes up the theme, and, whilst evidently giving 
later traditions regarding the appearances alter the resurrection, he 
adheres to his version of the story rezarding the command to stay 
im Jerusdlem Ini 4he says “And being assembled together 


* Matt Ἀλλ 10,10 Marka 7, Johnvxar 1 Dr Tarrir somewhat pert 
nentlh asks ‘Why did they (the disciples) not go to Gehlee immeditels on 
receiving our Lords messige? The circumstince 1s unexpl uned Purhips 
the ezfz7e message of Jesus to them 18 not recorded perhaps they wouted the 
end of the feast” (L1fe of Chrzst, τι, p 441, note 1) 

a In Luke wv 49 the Co? thi reads ev τῇ ~o\et Ἱερουσαλήμ with Co? 
Cc » F, H, K, M,and α number of others of less note The other older 
Codues ont Teporca\iju, but there 15 no difference of opinion thit the ‘certs 
1s Jerusalem 

3. We shall hereafter have ta go more fully into this and shall not discuss 1t 
here The third Gospel realy represents the Ascension 1s taking plaice on the 
day of the Resurrection and Acts whilst giving later tradition, ind malung 
the Ascension occur foity dass after, does not amend, but confirms the 


cee enunecitted view thit the disciples hid been ordered to stay yn 
e1usilem 
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with them he commanded them not to depart fiom Jerusalem, but 
to wait ἴοι the promise of the Father,” etc , and here again, verse 
12, the disciples are represented, just before Petei’s speech is 
supposed to have been delivered, as returning from the Mount of 
Olives to Jerusalem The author of Acts and the third Synoptic, 


~ therefore, gives no countenance to thi$ theory 


Setting all this aside, the apologetic hypothesis we aie discussing 1s 
quite excluded upon other giounds If we suppose that the disciples 
did go into Galilee for a time, we find them again 1n Jerusalem at 
the election of the successor to Judas, and there is no reason to 
*believe that they had only just retuned The Acts not only allow 
of no interval at all for the journey to Galilee between 1 12-14 and 
15 f, but by the simple statement with which our episode 
commences, verse 15, “And in these days” (καὶ ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις 
ταύταις), Peter conveys anything but the impression of a very 
1ecent retuin to Jerusalem If the Apostles had been even a few 
days there, the mcongruity ofthe speech would remain undiminished , 
for the 120 brethren who aie said to have been present must 
chiefly have been residents in Jerusalem, and cannot be supposed 
also to have been absent, and, in any case, events which aie 
represented as so well known to all the dwellers in Jerusalem 
myst certainly have been familar to the small Chnistian com- 
munity whose interest in the matter was so specially great 
Moreove1, according to the first Synoptic, as soon as Judas sees 
that Jesus 1s condemned, he brings the money back to the chief 
priests, casts τῷ down, and goes and hangs himself, xxvu 3 f This 
is related even before the final condemnation of Jesus and before 
his crucifixion, and the reader 15 led to believe that Judas at once 
put an end to himself, so that the disciples, who are represented 
as being still in Jerusalem for at least eight days afte: the resuriec- 


, fon, must have been there at the time 


With regard to the singular expressions 1n verse 19, this theory goes 
on to suppose that, out of consideration for Greek fellow believers, 
Peter had probably already begun to speak in the Greek tongue, and 
when he designates the language of the dwellers in Jerusalem as 
“their own dialect,” he does not thereby mean Hebrew 1m 1tself, but 
their own expression, the peculiar confession of the opposite paity, 
wich admitted the cruel treache1y towards Jesus, in that they named 
the piece of ground Hakel Damah Here, again, what assumptions! 
It 1s generally recognised that Peter must have spoken in Aramaic, 
and, even if he did not, τῇ ἰδίᾳ διαλέκτῳ: cannot mean anything 
but the language of ‘all the dwellers at Jerusalem” In a speech 


: διάλεκτος 15 used six times m Acts, and nowhere else in the New Testament, 


τῇ ἰδία διαλέκτω occurs thrice,1 19,1 6,8, and τῇ Ἑβραΐδι διαλέκτω thice, 
NAL 40, \All 2, \AVI 14 
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delivered at Jerusalem, in any language, to an audience consisting 
at least in considerable pat of mhalitants of the place, and 
ceitainly almost entnely of persons whose native tongue was 
Aramaic, to tell them that the mhabitants called a certain field 
‘an then own tongue” Acheldamach, giving them at the same time 
a translation of the word,as imconcelvable to most critics, even 
including Apologists 

There 1s another point which indicates not only that this theory 
15 inadequate to solve the difficulty, but that the speech could not 
have been delivered by Peter a few weeks after the occurrences 
elated It 1s stated that the cncumstances narrated werc so welt 
hnown to the inhabitants of Jerusalem that the field was called 
in their own tongue Acheldamach ‘The origin of this name 15 
not asciibed to the priests οἱ rulers, but to the people, and 1t 15 
not to be supposed that a popular name could have become 
attached to this field, and so generally adopted as the text 
represents, within the very short time which could have clapsed 
between the death of Judas and the delivery of this spcech Be 
it remembered that from the time of the crucifixion to Pentecost 
the interval was in all only about seven weeks, and that this 
speech was made some time before Pentecost how long we cannot 
tell, but in any case the interval was much too brief to permit of 
the popula: adoption of the name = The whole passage has much 
more the character of a narrative of events which hid occurred 
a long time pist than of cncumstanccs which had taken place a 
few days before 

The obvious conclusion 15 that this speech was never spoken 
by Peter, but 1s a much later composition put mto his mouth, and 
written for Gieeh readers, who 1equired to be told about Judas, 
and for whose benefit the Hebrew name of the field, inserted for 
local colouring, had to be translated This is confirmed by 
several circumstances, to which we may refer We shall not? 
dwell much upon the fact that Peter 15 represented as applyimg 
to Judas two passages quoted from the Septuagint version of 
Psalm lai 25 (Sept Inv) and Psalm cix (Sept. cvm) which, 
historically, cannot for a moment be sustained as referring to him 
The first of these Psalms 1s quoted freely, and, moreover, the 
denunciations in the orgimal being against a plurahty of enemies, 
it can only be made applicable to Judas by altering the plural 
“their” (αὐτῶν) to “his habitation” (ἔπαυλις αὐτοῦ), a con- 
siderable liberty to take with prophecy The Holy Spirit 1s said 
to have spoken this prophecy “concerning Judas” “by the 
mouth of David,” but modern ieseaich has led critics to the 
conclusion that neither Psalm hi. nor Psalm οἷν was composed 
by David at all As we know nothing of Peter’s usual system 
of exegesis, very little weight as evidence can be attached 
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to this On the other hand, it 1s clear that a considerable time 
must have elapsed before these two passages from the Psalms 
could have become applied to the death of Judas 

The account which 15 given of the fate of Judas 1s contradictory 
to that given 1n the first Synoptic, and cannot be reconciled with 
it, but follows a different traditions According to the first 
Synoptic (aavu 3 f), Judas brings back the thirty pieces of 
silver, casts them down in the Temple, and then goes and hangs 
himself The chief priests take the money and buy with it the 
Potter’s field, which 15 not said to have had any other connection 
with Judas, as a place for the burial of strangers In the Acts, 
Judas himself buys a field as a private possession, and, instead of 
committing suicide by hanging, he is represented as dying from 
a fall in this field, which 15 evidently regarded as a special judg- 
ment upon him for his crime Beyond calling attention to this 
amongst other phenomena presented in this speech, however, we 
have not furthe: to do with the point at present We have already 
devoted too much space to Peter’s first address, and we now pass 
on to more important topics 


CHAPTER IV 


«: 
LHL YWISIORICAL VALUL ΟἹ THE WORK, CONTINUED 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 


WL now enter upon a portion of our c\amimation of the Act 
which 1s so full of mtcrest in itself that peculiar care will be 
requisite to restrain ourselyes within necessary limits — Hitherto 
our attention has been mainly confined to the internal phenomena 
presented by the document before us, with comparatively httle aid 
from external testimony, and, although the results of such criticism 
have been of no equivocal character, the historical veracity of the 
Acts has not yet been tested by direct comparison with other 
sources of information We now propose to examinc, as bricfly 
as may be, some of the histoncal statements im themselves 
by the hght of information derived from contemporary witnesses 
of unimpeachable authority, and to confront them with well- 
established facts in the annals of the first two centuries ‘This 
leads us to the borders not only of one of the greatest con- 
troversies which has occupied theological criticism, but also of 
still more important questions regarding the orgimal character 
and systematic development of Christianity itself The latter 
we must here resolutely pass almost unnoticed, and into the 
former we shall only enter so far as 1s absolutely necessary to 
the special object of our inquiry 

The document before us professes to give ἃ natrative of the pro- 
giess of the primitive Church fromits first formation m the midst of 
Mosaism, with strong Judaistic rules and prejudices, up to that liberal 
universalism which freely admitted the Chnistian Gentile, upon equal 
terms, into communion with the Christian Jew The question 
with which we are concerned 15 strictly this Is the account in the 
Acts of the Apostles of the successive steps by which Christianity 
emerged from Judaism, and, shaking off the restrictions and 
obligations of the Mosaic law, admitted the Gentiles to a full par- 
ticipation of its privileges, historically true? Is the representation 
which 1s made of the conduct and teaching of the older Apostles 
on the one hand, and of Paul on the other, and of their mutual 
relations, an accurateone? Can the Acts of the Apostles, τῇ short, 
be considered a sobe: and veracious history of so important and 
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interesting an epoch of the Chnstian Church? This has been | 


vehemently disputed or denied, and the discussion, extendimg on 
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every side into important collateral issues, forms in itself a litera- 
ture of volummous extent and profound interest Our path now 
lies through this debatable land , but, although the controversy as 
to the connection of Paul with the development of Christianity 
and his relation to the Apostles of the Circumcision cannot be 
altogether avoided, it only paitially cenceins us We are fieed 
fiom the necessity of advancing any particulal theory, and have 
heie no further mmterest in it than to inquire whether the narrative 
of the Acts is historical or not If, therefore, avoiding many 1m- 
poitant but unnecessary questions, and testricting ourselves to a 
straight course across the great controversy, we seem to deal 
insufficiently with the general subject, it must be remembered that 
the argument 15 merely incidental to our inquiry, and that we not 
only do not pretend to exhaust it, but distinctly endeavour to 
reduce our share in it to the smallest limits compatible with our 
immediate object 

According to the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Apostolic age presents a most edifying example of concord and 
moderation The emancipation of the Church from Mosaic 
restrictions was effected without strife or heart-burning, and the 
freedom of the Gospel, if not attamed without hesitation, was 
finally proclaimed with smgular largeness of mind and philosophic 
liberality The teaching of Paul differed m nothing from that 
of the elder Apostles The Christian universalism, which so 
many suppose to have specially chatacterised the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, was not only shared, but even anticipated, by the 
elder Apostles So fai from opposing the free admission of the 
Gentiles to the Christian community, Peter declares himself to 
have been chosen of God that by his voice they should hear the 
Gospel, proclaims that there 1s no distinction between Jew and 
Gentle,’ and advocates the abrogation, in their case at least, of 
the Mosaic law 3 James, whatever his puivate predilections may 
be, exhibits almost equal forbearance and desire of conciliation 
In fact, whatever anomalies and contiadictions may be discover- 
able, upon close examination, beneath this smooth and_ brilliant 
surface, the picture superficially presented 15 one of singular 
harmony and peace On the other hand, instead of that sensitive 
independence and self-reliance of character which has been 
ascribed to the Apostle Paul, we find him represented in the Acts 
as submissive to the authority of the “Pillars” of the Church, 
ready to conform to their counsels and bow to their decrees, and 
as seizing every opportunity of visiting Jerusalem and coming in 
contact with that stronghold of Judaism Instead of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, preachmg the abrogation of the law, and more 
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than suspected of leading the Jews to apostatise from Moses, we 
find a man even scrupulous 1n his observance of Mosaic customs, 
taking vows upon him, circumcising Timothy with his own hand, 
and declaring at the close of his carcer, when a prisoner at Rome, 
that he ‘did nothing agaimst the people οἱ the customs of the 
fatheis”? There 15 no tsace of angry controversy, of jealous 
susceptibility, of dogmatic difference, m the απ οἷς of the Apostles 
The intercourse of Paul with the leaders of the Judaistic party 15 
of the most unbroken pleasantncess and amity ΟΥ̓ opposition to 
his ministry, or doubt of his Apostleship, whether on the part of 
the Threc or of those who identified themselves with their 
teaching, we have no hint We must endeavour to ascertain 
whether this 15 a true 1epresentation of the early development of 
the Church, and of the momentous history of the Apostolic age 
In the Epistles of Paul we have, at least to some extent, the 
means of testing the accuracy of the statements of the Acts with 
regard to him and the early history of the Church Τὸ Epistles 
to the Galatians, to the Corinthians (2), and to the Romans are 
generally admitted to be genuine,3 and can be freely used for this 


purpose To these we shall limit ow attention, excluding other « 


epistles, whose authenticity 1s either questioncd or denied, but im 
doing so no material capable of really affecting the 1esult 1s ,set 
aside Jor the same reason, we must reject any evidence to be 
derived from the so called Iepistles of Peter and James, at least so 
far as they are supposed to represent the opimons of Peter and 
James , but here again it will be found that they do not materially 
affect the points immediatcly before us The veracity of the Acts 
of the Apostles being the very pomt which 1s in question, 1t 15 un- 
necessary to say that we have to subject the narrative to examina- 
tion, and by no means to assume the correctness of any statements 
we find in it At the same time it must be ou endeavour to, 
collect from this document such indications and they will 
frequently be valuable—of the true history of the occurrences 
related, as may be presented between the lines of the text 
In the absence of fuller information, it must not be forgotten 
that human nature in the first century of our era was very much 
What it 1s in the nineteenth, and, certain facts being clearly estab- 
lished, it will not be difficult to imfer many details which canrot 
now be positively demonstrated The Epistle to the Galatians, 
however, will be our most invaluable guide Dealing, as 1t does, 
with some of the principal episodes of the Acts, we are enabled 
by the words of the Apostle Paul himself, which have all the 
accent of truth and vehement earnestness, to control the narrative 
of the unknown writer of that work , and, where this source fails, 
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we have the unsuspected testimony of his other Epistles, and of 
later ecclesiastical history, to assist our inquiry 

The problem, then, which we have to consider 15 the manner in 
which the primitive Church emerged from its eailestform, as a Jewish 
institution with Mosaic restrictions and Israelitish eaxclusiveness, 
and finally opened wide its doors to the uncircumcised Gentile, 
and assumed the character of a univeisal religion In order to 
understand the nature of the case, and be able to estimate aright 
the solution which 1s presented by the narrative in the Acts of the 
Apostles, 1t is necessary that we should obtain a clear view of the 
attual characteristics of Christianity at the period when that history 
begins We must endeavour to understand precisely what view 
the Apostles had formed of their position in regard to Judaism, 
and of the duty which devolved upon them of propagating the 
Gospel It 1s obvious that we cannot rightly appreciate the 
amount of peisuasion requisite to tiansform the primitive Church 
from Jewish exclusiveness to Christian universality, without ascei- 
tainuig the probable amount of long-rooted conviction and religious 
prejudice or punciple which had to be overcome befoie that great 
change could be effected 

We shall not here enter upon any argument as to the precise 
views which the Founder of Christianity may have held as to his 
own person and work, nor shall we attempt to sift the traditions of 
his life and teaching which have been handed down to us, and to 
separate the genuine spiritual nucleus from the grosser matter by 
which 1t has been enveloped and obscured We have much more 
to do with the view which others took of the matter, and, looking 
at the Gospels as representations of that which was accepted as 
the orthodox view regarding the teaching of Jesus, they are alinost 
as useful for our present purpose as τῇ they had been more spiritual 
and less popular expositions of his views What the Master was 
understood to teach is more important for the history of the first 
century than what he actually taught without bemg understood 

Nothing 15 more ceitain than the fact that Christianity, originally, 
was developed out of Judaism, and that its advent was historically 
prepared by the course of the Mosaic system, to which it was so 
closely related In its first stages, during the apostolic age, it had 
no highe: ambition than to be, and to be considered, the con- 
tinuation and the fulfilment of Judaism, its final and triumphant 
phase The substantial identity of primitive Christianity with 
true Judaism was, at fist, never called in question, it was con- 
sidered a mere internal movement of Judaism, its development 
and completion, but by no means its mutilation The idea of 
Christianity as a new religion never entered the minds of the 
“welve or of the first believers, nor, as we shall presently see, 
was if so regarded by the Jews themselves It was, in fact, 
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originally nothing more than a sect of Judaism holding a partici 
lar view of one point in the creed, and, for a very long period, 
was considered so by others, and was in no way distinguished frot 
the rest of Mosaism Even in the Acts there are traces of thi 
Paul being called “a iingleader of the sect (υΐρεσις) of th 
Nazaienes,”? and the Jews ®f Rome being represented as referrir 
to Christianity by this term? Paul, before the Council, not on! 
does not scruple to call himself ‘a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee 
but the Pharisees take part with him against the more unorthodc 
and hated sect of the Sadducees 3 

Fo: eighteen centuries disputes have fiercely raged ov 
the creed of Chnstendom, and the ingenuity of countle: 
divines has been exhausted in deducing mystic dogmas frot 
the primitive teaching, but if there be one thing mor 
remarkable than another in that teaching, according to th 
Synoptics, it 1s its perfect simpheity Jesus did not appez 
with a ready-made theology, and imposed no elaborate system « 
doctrine upon his disciples Throughout the prophetic period ¢ 
Mosaism one hope had sustained the people of Israel in all the 
sufferings and reverses that the fortunes of the nation shoul 
finally be retrieved by a scion of the race of David, under whos 
rule 1t should be restored to a future of unexampled splendot 
and prosperity The expectation of the Messiah, under frequent 
modified aspects, had formed a living part in the national faith Ὁ 
Israel Primitive Chustianity, sharing, but recasting, this ancien 
hope, was only distinguished from Judaism, with whose worship 1 
continued in all pomts united, by a smgle doctrine, which was 1 
itself merely a modification of the national idea—the belief tha 
Jesus of Nazareth was actually the Christ, the promised Messiat 
This was substantially the whole of its creed 

The Synoptic Gospels, and more especially the first,# are clear! 
a history of Jesus as the Messiah of the house of David, so lon: 
announced and expected, and whose life and even his death an 
resurrection are shown to be the fulfilment of a senes of Ol 
Testament prophecies When his birth 15 announced to Mary, ἢ 
1s described as the great one, who 15 to sit on the throne of Davi 
his father, and reign over the house of Jacob for ever,5 and th 
good tidings of gieat oy to all the people (παντὶ τῶ λαῷ), tha 
the Messiah 15 born that day m the city of David, are proclaimet 
by the angel to the shepherds of the plain® Symeon takes th 
child m his arms and blesses God that the words of the Hol 
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Spirit aie accomplished, that he should not die before he had seen 
the Lord’s anomted, the Messiah, the consolation of Isiael? The 
Magi come to his ciadle m Bethlehem, the birthplace of the 
Messiah indicated by the prophet,- to do homage to him who 15 
born King of the Jews,3 and there Herod seeks to destroy him,‘ 
fulfilling anothe: prophecy 5. His fligh? nto Egypt and 1etuin to 
Nazareth are equally the fulfilment of prophecies® John the 
Baptist, whose own birth as the forerunner of the Messiah had 
been foretold,7 goes before him preparing the way of the Lord, 
and announcing that the Messianic kingdom 1s at hand = Accoiding 
td the fourth Gospel, some of the twelve had been disciples of the 
Baptist, and follow Jesus on their master’s assurance that he 1s the 
Messiah One of these, Andrew, induces his brother Simon Peter 
also to go after him by the announcement ‘ We have found the 
Messiah, which 1s, bemg imterpreted, the Christ” (1 35 f 41) 
And Philp tells Nathamel ‘We have found him of whom Moses 
in the Law and the Prophets did write Jesus, the Son of Joseph, 
who ?s from Nazateth” (1 45) When he has commenced his own 
public ministry, Jesus 15 represented as ashing his disciples, ‘‘Who 
do men say that I am ἢ" and, setting aside the popula: conjectures 
that he 1s John the Baptist, Elijah, Jeremiah, or one of the 
prophets, by the still more direct question, “And who do ye 
say that Lam? Simon Peter answered and said Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the hving God” And in consequence of this 
recognition of his Messtahship, Jesus rejoins “And I say unto 
thee that thou ait Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
Church 8 

It 1s quite apart from om present object to pomt out the 
singular feats of exegesis and perversions of historical sense by 
which passages of the Old Testament aie forced to show that 
every event in the history, and even the starthng novclty of a 
% 
suffering and crucified Messiah, which to Jews was ἃ stumbling- 
block and to Gentiles folly,? had been foretold by the prophets 
From first to last the Gospels stiive to prove that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and connect him indissolubly with the Old Testament 
The Messianic keynote, which 1s struck at the outset, regulates 
the strain to the close ‘The disciples on the way to Emmaus, 
appalled by the ignominious death of their Master, sadly confide 
to the stranger their vanished hope that Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
they now merely call ‘‘a prophet mighty in word and deed before 
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God and all the people,” was the Chist “who was about to 
redeem Isiael,” and Jesus himself rephes “O foolish and slow 
of heat to beheve all that the prophets spake! Was it not 
needful that the Chiust (Messiah) should suffer these things and 
enter into his glory? And, begimnmg at Moses and all the 
prophets, he expounded utilo them in all the Sciiptures the things 
concerning himself?! Then, agam, when he appeats to the 
eleven immediately after, at Jerusalem, he says ‘“‘These are the 
words that 1 spake unto you while I was yet with you, that all 
thmgs must be fulfilled which ue witten in the law of Moses and 
the prophets and the Psalms conceining me’ Then opened he 
then understanding that they might understand the Sciptures, 
and said unto them ‘Thus it 1s written, that the Chist should 
suffer and use fiom the dead the thnd day’ ”? 

The crucifixion and death of Jesus introduced the first elements 
of rupture with Judaism, to which they formed the great stumbling- 
block ‘The conception of a suffering and despised Messiah could 
naturally never have oceuied to a Jewish mind 3. The first effort 
of Chustianity, therefore, was to 1epan the apparent breach by 
proving that the suffering Messiah had actually been foretold by 
the prophets, ind to re-establish the Messianic character of Jesus, 
by the evidence of hisresunection Βαϊ, above all, the momen- 
tuy deviation fiom oithodox Jewish ideas regaiding the Messiah 
was Ietiaced by the representation of a speedy second advent, in 
gloy, of the once rejected Messiah to iestore the kingdom of 
Isiael, by which the ancient hopes of the people became 1econciled 
with the new expectation of Chusuians Even before the ascen- 
sion the disciples are represented in the Acts as ashing the 1156 
Jesus “Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Isiacl?’! "Phere can be no doubt of the 1eality and universality of 
the behef, in the Apostohe Church, in the immediate return of the 
glouhied Messiah, and speedy “end of all things ” 

The substance of the preaching of the Apostles in Acts simply 
15 that Jesus is the Chniist,s the expected Messiah Then chief 
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Ὁ In the Gospels the disciples ue rcpicsented is not understanding such 
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aim is to prove that his sufferings and death had been foretold by 
the prophets,t and that his 1esurrection establishes his claim to 
the title? The simplicity of the creed 15 illustrated by the rapidity 
with which converts are made Afte: a few words, on one 
occasion three thousand,3 and on anothe: five thousand,‘ aie at 
once converted No lengthened instsuction ΟἹ preparation was 
requisite for admission into the Church As soon as a Jew 
acknowledged Jesus to be the Messiah he thereby became a 
Christian As soon as the three thousand conveits at Pentecost 
made this confession of faith they were baptised 5 The Ethiopian 
1% converted whilst passing in his chariot, and 1s immediately 
baptised,® as are hkewise Cornelius and his household after a short 
address from Peter? ‘The new faith involved no abandonment of 
the old On the contrary, the advent of the Messiah was so 
essential a part of Judaic belief, and the Messianic claim of Jesus 
was so completely based by the Apostles on the fulfilment of 
prophecy “showing by the Scriptures that Jesus 1s the Christ ” 
that recognition of the fact rather constituted firmer adhesion to 
Mosaism, and deeper faith in the inviolable truth of the Covenant 
with Israel If there had been no Mosaism, so to say, there could 
have been no Messiah 80 far from being opposed either to the 
form or spirit of the religion of Israel, the proclamation of the 
Messiah was its necessary complement, and could only be imtelli- 
gible by confirmation of its truth and maimtenance of its validity 
Christianity belief in the Messiah in its early phases, drew its 
whole nourishment from roots that sank deeply into Mosaism It 
was indeed nothing more than Mosaism in a developed form 
The only difference between the Jew and the Christian was that 
the latter believed the Messiah to have already appeared in Jesus, 
whilst the former still expected him in the future , though even 
this difference was singularly diminished, in appearance at least, 
?by the Christian expectation of the second advent 
It 1s exceedingly important to ascertain, under these circum- 
stances, what was the impression of the Apostles as to the relation 
of believers to Judaism and to Mosaic observances, although it 
must be clear to anyone who impartially considers the ougin and 
historical antecedents of the Christian faith that very little doubt 
can have existed in then minds on the subject The teaching of 
Jésus, as recorded in the synoptic Gospels, is by no means of a 
doubtful character, more especially when the sanctity of the 
Mosaic system in the eyes of a Jew 15 borne in mind ΤῸ must be 
apparent that, in order to 1emove the obligation of a Law and form 
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of worship believed to have been, in the most direct sense, 
instituted by God himself, the most clear, strong, and reiterated 
oider would have been 1equisite No one can 1easonably maintain 
that a few spiritual expressions duected against the bare letter and 
abuse of the law, which were scatcely understood by the hearers, 
could have been intended to abolish a system so {nmly planted, 
ΟἹ to overthrow Jewish institutions of such antiquity and national 
importance, much less that they could be taken in this sense by 
the disciples A few passages in the Gospels, therefore, which 
may bear the interpretation of haying foreseen the eventful super- 
session of Mosaism by his own more spiritual principles, must not 
be stramed to support the idea that Jesus taught disregard of the 
Law His very distinct and positive lessons, conveyed both by 
precept and practice, show, on the contrary, that not only he did 
not intend to attack pure Vfosaism, but that he was understood 
both directly and by inference to recognise and confirm it 

In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus states to the disciples in the 
most positive manner ‘Think not that I came to destroy the law or 
the prophets , I came not to destroy but to fulfil or verily I say 
unto you, till heaycn and eaith pass, one jot ΟἹ one tittle shall not 
pass from the law, till all be accomplished”! Whether the last 
phrase be interpreted “till all the law be accomplished,” or “ till all 


things appointed to occur be accomplished, ’ the effect 15 the sume + 


One clear expheit declaration lke this, under the circumstances, 
would outweigh a host of doubtful expressions Not only does 
Jesus in this passage directly repudiate any idea of attaching the 
Jaw and the prophets, but, in representing his mission as their 
fulfilment, he affirms them, and associates his own work in the 
closest way with theirs If there were any uncertainty, however, 
as to the meaning of his words, τὶ would be removed by the con- 
tinuation ‘“‘ Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of these com- 
mandments, even the least, and shall teach men so, he shall be‘ 
called least in the kingdom of heaven, but whosoever shall do and 
teach them he shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven ” 
It would be difficult for teaching to be more decisive in favour of 
the maintenance of the law, and this instruction, according to 
the first Synoptic, was specially directed to the disciples 3 When 
Jesus goes on to show that their nghteousness must exceed that of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, and to add to the letter of the law, ‘as 
interpreted by those of old, his own profound interpretation of its 
spirit, he only intensifies, without hmiting, the operation of the 
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law, he merely spiritualises it He does no more than this 
in his lessons regarding the observance of the Sabbath He did 
not, in point of fact, attack the genuine Mosaic institution of the 
day of rest at all, but meiely the intolerable literalism by which 
its observance had been made a binden instead of “ἃ delight ” 
He justified his vauation fiom the, traditional teaching and 
practice of his time by appeals to Sciuptural precedent ἢ 
As Dr Farrar has said ‘“ the observance of the Sabbath, 
which had been intended to secure for weary men a rest full of 
love and peace and mercy, had become a mere national fetish a 
karien custom fenced in with the most frivolous and senseless 
1estrictions ”? Jesus restored its original significance 

In restricting some of the permissive clauses of the law, on the 
other hand, he acted precisely τῇ the same spirit He dealt with the 
law not with the temper of a revolutionist, but of a1eformer, and his 
reforms, so far from affecting its permanence, are a virtual confirma- 
tion of the rest of the code3 Ritschl, whose views on this point 
will shave some weight with Apologists, combats the idea that 
Jesus meiely confirmed the Mosaic moral law and abolished the 
ceremonial law Referring to one particular point of importance, 
he says ‘He certainly contests the duty of the Sabbath rest, 
the value of purifications and sacrifices, and the validity of divorce, 
on the other hand, he leaves unattacked the value of circumcision, 
whose regulation 1s generally reckoned as part of the ceremonial 
law, and nothing justifies the conclusion that Jesus estimated 1t 
in the same way as Justin Martyr, and the other Gentile Christian 
Church teachers, who place it on the same line as the ceremonies 
The only passage in which Jesus touches upon circumcision 
(John yu 22) rather proves that, as an institution of the patriarchs, 
he attributes to τ peculiar sanctity Moreover, when Jesus, with 
unmistakable intention, confines his own personal ministry to the 
*Israelitish people (Mark vu 27, Matt x 5, 6), he thereby 
recognises their prior nght of participation in the kingdom of 
God, and also, indirectly, circumcision as the sign of the prefer- 
ence of this people The distinction of cnucumcision from 
ceremonies, besides, 15. perfectly intelligible from the Old Testa- 
ment Through circumcision, to wit, is the Israelite, sprung from 
the people of the Covenant, indicated as sanctified by God, 
thfough purification, sacrifice, Sabbath rest, must he continually 
sanctify himself for God So long, therefore, as the conception 
of the people of the Covenant 1s maintained, circumcision cannot 
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be abandoned, whilst even the prophets have pointed to the 
merely 1elative importance of the Mosaic worship ἢ 

Jesus everywhere in the Gospels recognises the divine origin of 
the law,? and he quotes the predictions of the prophets as absolute 
evidence of his own pietensions ‘To those who ash him the way 
to eternal hfe he indicates its commandments,3 and he even 
enjoins the observance of its ceremonial rites+ Jesus did not 
abrogate the Mosaic law, but, on the contrary, by his example as 
well as his precepts he practically confirmed it According 
to the statements of the Gospels, Jesus himself observed 
the prescriptions of the Mosaic Jay From his birth he had 
been brought up m its worship5 He was circumcised on the 
eighth day® ‘And when the days of their punfication were 
accomplished, according to the law of Moses, they brought him 
up to Jerusalem to present him to the Lord, even as it 15 written 
in the law of the Lord Every male, ete, and to give a sacrifice 
according to that which 1s said in the law of the Lord,” εἰς 7 
Every year his parents went to Jerusalem at the feast of the Pass- 
over,®> and this practice he continued till the close of his life 
“As his custom was, he went into the synagogue (at Nazareth) 
and stood up to read Ὁ ~=.\ccording to the fourth Gospel, Jesus 
goes up to Jerusalem [ΟἹ the vanous festivals of the 70} 5,15 and the 
feast of the Passover, according to the Synoptics, was the fast 
memorable supper eaten with his disciples,?? the third Synoptic 
representing him as saying “With desire I desired to eat this 
Passover with you before I suffer , for I say unto you that I shall 
not any more eat it until it be fulfilled inthe kingdom of God ”? 
However exceptional the character of Jesus, and however elevated 
his views, it 1s undemiable that he hyved and died a Jew, conforming 
to the ordinances of the Mosaic law in all essential points, and 
not holding himself aloof from the worship of the Temple which 
he puufied The influence which tis adherence to the forms οἵ" 
Judaism must have exerted over his followers can scarcely be 
e\aggeiated, and the fact must ever be carefully borne in mind in 
estimating the conduct of the Apostles and of the primitive 
Chnistian community after his death 

As befitted the character of the Jewish Messiah, the sphere of 
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the ministry of Jesus and the arrangements for the proclamation of 
the Gospel were strictly, and even intensely, Judaic Jesus 
attached to his person twelve disciples, a number clearly typical 
of the twelve tribes of the people of Isiael, and this reference is 
distinctly adopted when Jesus 1s 1epresented, in the Synoptics, as 
promising that, nm the Messianic kingdom, ‘when the Son of 
Man shall sit on the thione of his glory,” the Twelve also “ shall 
sit upon twelve thiones judging the twelve tribes of Israel”,7 a 
promise which, according to the thud Synoptist, 1s actually made 
during the last suppe1? In the Apocalypse, which, ‘of all the 
writings of the New Testament, 1s most thoroughly Jewish 1n its 
language and imagery,”3 the names of the twelve Apostles of the 
Lamb are written upon the twelve foundations of the wall of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, upon the twelve gates of which, through 
which alone access to the city can be obtained, are the names of 
the twelve tribes of the children of Israel4 Jesus himself limited 
his teaching to the Jews, and was strictly “ἃ minister of the cu- 
cumeision for the truth of God, to confirm the promises made 
unto the fathers” To the piayer of the Canaanitish woman, 
‘“* Have mercy on me, O Lord, Son of David,” unlike his gracious 
demeanour to her of the bloody issue,5 Jesus at first, 1t 1s said, 
“answered her not a word”, and even when besought by the 
disciples not to heal her daughte:, but to “send her away,” he 
makes the emphatic declaration “1 was not sent but unto the 
lost sheep of the house of [9186] 6 To he: contmued appeals he 
lays down the principle “It is not lawful to take the childien’s 
bread and cast it to the dogs” If after these exclusive sentences 
the boon 1s finally granted, it is as of the c1umbs7 which fall from 
the master’s table The modified expression in the second Gospel, 
“Let the children-first be filled for 1t 1s not meet to take the 
children’s bread and cast τὸ to the dogs,” does not affect the case, 
»*for it equally represents exclusion from the privileges of Israel, 
and the Messianic idea fully contemplated a certain grace to the 
heathen when the children were filled The expression regaiding 
casting the childien’s bread “to the dogs” is clearly in reference 
to the Gentiles, who were so called by the Jews A similar, 
though still stronger, use of such eapressions might be pointed 
out in the Sermon on the Mount in the first Gospel (vn 6) 
“Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast your 
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pearls before swine” It 15 certain that the Jews were in the habit 
of speaking of the heathen both as dogs and swine—unclean 
anmmals—and Hilgenfeld? and some other critics sce in this verse 
a iefcrence to the Gentiles We do not, however, press this 
application, which 15, and may be, disputcd, but mercly mention it 
and passon ‘There can be no doubt, however, of the exclusive 
iefcrences to the Gentiles in the same sermon and other passages, 
where the disciples are enjoined to practise a higher mghteousness 
than the Gentles = “Do not even the publicans do not cven 
the Gentiles or sinners the same things ”- “Take no thought, 
etc, for after all these things do the Gentiles seek , but seek ye, 
etc”3 The contrast 1s preciscly that put with some irony by 
Paul, making use of the common Jewish cxpression “ smner” as 
almost equivalent for “Gentile”* = In another place the first 
Synoptic represents Jesus as teaching his disciples how to deal 
with a brother who sins against them, and as the final rcsource, 
when cvery effort at reconciliation and justice has failed, he says 
“Let him be unto thee as the Gentile (ἐθνικὺς) and, the 
publican” (Matt svt 17) ΠῸ could not cxpress in a stronger 
way to a Jewish mind the idea of social and religious excom- 
munication 

The instructions which Jesus gives in sending out the Twelve 
express the exclusivencss of the Messianic mission to the 
Jews, in the first instance, at Icast, in a very marked manner 
Jesus commands his disciples “Go not into a way of the 
Gentiles (ἐθνῶν), and into a city of the Samaritans enter ye not, 
but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Isracl And as ye 
go, preach, saying The hingdom of heaven 15 at hand ”5 As if 
more emphatically to mark the limitation of the mission, the 
assuiance 1s seriously addcd =“ For verily I say unto you, ye shall 
not have gone over the cities of Israel tll the Son of Man come ”6 
Tt will be observed that Jesus here charges the Twelve to go rather 
‘to the lost sheep of the house of Isracl” in the same words 
that he employs to the Canaanitish woman to descibe the 
eaclusive destination of his own ministiy7 In coupling the 
Samaritans with the Gentiles theie 19 merely an expression of the 
intense antipathy of the Jews agaist them as a mined and, we 
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may say, renegade race excluded from the Jewish worship, although 
circumcised, mtercourse with whom 1s to this day almost regaided 
as pollution ἢ 

The third Gospel, which omits the restrictive instructions 
of Jesus to the Twelve given by the first Synoptist, intro- 
duces another: episode of the same»description the apport- 
ment and mission of seventy disciples,? to which we must very 
briefly refer No mention whatevei 1s made of the incident in the 
other Gospels, and these disciples are not referred to in any other 
part of the New Testament3 Even Eusebius remarks that no 
oatalogue of them 1s anywhere given, and, afte: naming a few 
persons, who were said by tradition to have been of their number, 
he pomts out that more than seventy disciples appear, for instance, 
according to the testimony of Pauls It will be observed that the 
instructions supposed to be given to the Seventy m the third 
Synoptic are, in the first, at least in considerable part, the very 
instructions given tothe Twelve Theie has been much discussion 
regarding the whole episode, which need not here be minutely 
referred to Tor various reasons the majority of critics impugn 
its historical character A large number of these, as well as other 
writers, consider that the narrative of this appointment of 
seventy disciples, the number of the nations of the earth accord- 
ing’ to Jewish ideas, was introduced in Pauline unrversalistic 
interest, or, at least, that the number is typical of Gentile conver- 
sion, 11 contrast with that of the Twelve who represent the more 
stuictly Judaic limitation of the Messianic mission, and they 
seem to hold that the preaching of the Seventy 15 1epresented as 
not confined to Judzea, but as extending to Samaria, and that 
it thus denoted the extension of the Gospel also to the Gentiles 
On the other hand, other critics, many, though by no means all, 
of whom do not question the authenticity of the passage, are 
‘disposed to deny the Pauline tendency and any special connection 
with a mission to the Gentiles, and rather to see in the numbe1 
seventy a reference to well-known Judaistic institutions It 1s true 
that the number of the nations was set down at seventy by Jewish 
tradition,® but, on the othe: hand, 1t was the number of the elders 


* Farrar, Lzfe of Chrest,1, 208 f 

? Luke» 1f “Weneed not discuss the precise number, whether 70 οἱ 72 
The very same uncertainty exists regarding the number of the elders and of 
the nations 

3 Even Thiersch 1s struch by this smgular fact ‘‘ It is remarkable,” he says, 
‘that no further mention of the seventy disciples of Christ (Luke » 1) occurs 
in the N Τ', and that no credible tradition regarding them 1s preseived ” (Dze 
Kuche rw ap Zeit ,p 79, anm 2) 

entrees 12 5 76. οἵ το) w σῇ 
> ee 3, Clem Recog, 1 42, Epiphanws, He ,1 5, Exsenmengei 
Entd Tenet. n,p 3 τὰ Ρ τς f is : ay 
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chosen by Moses from amongst the children of Israel by God’s 
command to help him, and to whom God gavc of his spirit ,1 and 
also of the national Sanhedrin, which, according to the Mischna,? 
still represented the Mosaic council This view receives confirma- 
tion from the Clementine Recoguitions mm the following passage 
“ He, therefore, chose us txelve who first believed in him, whom 
he named Apostles , afterwards seventy-two other disciples of most 
approved goodness, that, even in this way, recognising the simili- 
tude of Moses, the multitude might believe that this 15 the prophet 
to come, whom Moses foretold ”3 The passage here referred to 1s 
twice quoted in the cts ‘“ Moses indeed said A prophet wil 
the Lord ou: God 1aise up unto you from among your brethren, 
hhe unto me,” ete+ On examination, we do not find that there 15 
any ground for the assertion that the seventy disciples were sent 
to the Samaritans or Gentiles, or were in any way connected with 
universalistic ideas = Jesus had “‘stedfastly set his face to go to 
Jerusalem,” and sent messengers before him who “went and 
entered into a village of the Samaritans to make ready for him,” 
but they repulsed him, ‘because his face was as though he would 
go to Jerusalem ”5 There 15 a decided break before the 
appointment of the Scventy “.\fter these things (μετὰ ταῦτα) 
the Lord appomted seventy othcrs also, and sent them two and 
two before his face ito every city and place whither he himself was 
about to come’® There 1s not a single word in the instructions 
given to them which justifies the conclusion that they were sent 
to Samaria, and only the inference from the number seventy, taken 
as typical of the nations, suggests it Ihat inference 1s not 
sufficiently attested, and the slightness of the use made of the 
seventy disciples in the third Gospel this occasion bemg the only 
one on which they are mentioned, and no specific intimation of 
any mission to all people being here given does not favour the 
theory of Pauline tendency So far as we are concerned‘ 
the point 1s unimportant Those who assert the universal- 
istic character of the episode generally deny its authenticity , most 
of those who accept it as historical deny its universalism 


* Numbers 11 16 f, 25 f , also the number of the sons of Jacob who went 
into Egypt (Gen χἶνι 27) . 

5. Sanheds ,1 6 Ν 

3 Nos ergo primos eleget duodecim sib1 credentes, guos Apostolos nominatt, 
postmodum atios sepluaginta duos priobatisstmos atscipulos, ut vel hoc modo 
recognila imagine Afoyses ciederet multitude, στα hic est, quem praeairit 
AMoysts venturi unt 2) ophetam (Recog,1 40, cf Hilgenfeld, Dre Eve /ustins, 
Ρ 356f)  Hhulgenfeld suggests the possibility of an earlier tradition out of 
which both the third Synoptist and the Clementines may have drawn their 
materials ἵ 

* Acts HI 22, πη 37, cf Deuteron .vi 18 : 

5 Lukes. 51 f 6lé,~x 1 
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The order to go and teach all nations by no means 
carries us beyond strictly Messianic limits Whilst the Jews 
expected the Messiah to restore the people of Israel to their own 
Holy Land and crown them with unexampled prosperity and 
peace, revenging then past sorrows upon then enemies, and giant- 
ing them supremacy ove1 all the eaith, they likewise held that one 
of the Messianic glories was to be the conversion of the Gentiles 
to the worship of Jahveh This 1s the burden of the prophets, and 
it requires no proof The Jews, as the people with whom God had 
entered into Covenant, were first to be received into the kingdom 
“Let the children first be filled,” and then the heathen might 
partake of the bread Regarding the ultimate conversion of the 
Gentiles, therefore, there was no doubt, the only questions were 
as to the time and the conditions of admission into the national 
fellowship As to the time, there never had been any expectation 
that the heathen could be turned to Jahveh in numbers before the 
appearance of the Messiah, but conveits to Judaism had been 
madé in all ages, and after the dispersion, especially, the influence 
of the Jews upon the piofessors of the effete and expuing religions 
of Rome, of Gieece, and of Egypt was very great, and numerous 
proselytes adopted the faith of Israel, and were eagerly sought fo1,? 
in spite of the abusive terms in which the Talmudists spoke of 
them 3 

The conditions, on the other hand, were perfectly definite 
The case of converts had been early foreseen and provided for in 
the Mosaic code Without referring to minor points, we may at 
once say that cucumcision was indispensable to admission into the 
numbei of the children of Israel# Participation in the privileges 
of the Covenant could only be secured by accepting the maik of 
that Covenant Very many, however, had adopted Judaism to a 
great extent who were not willing to undergo the σα requisite to 
*full admission into the nation, and a certam modification had 
gradually been introduced by which, without it, strangers might be 
admitted into partial communion with Isiael There were, there- 
fore, two classes of proselytes the first called Proselytes of the 
Covenant or of Righteousness, who were circumcised, obeyed the 
whole Mosaic law, and were fully incorporated with Israel , and the 
other called Proselytes of the Gate, or worshippers of Jahveh, 
who in the New Testament are commonly called of σεβόμενοι τὸν 
Θεόν, or οἱ εὐσεβεῖς These had not undergone the nte of ‘circum- 
cision, and therefore were not participators in the Covenant, but 


* Mark vin 27 * Matt xx 15 


3 They were said to be ‘as a scab to Israel” Bab Afiddah fol 1m 2, 
‘Lightfoot, Hore Hebs , Works, x1, p 282 


4 Exod xu 48, Numb τὰ 14, cf Ea τὰ 19, etc 
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merely worshipped the God of Israel, and were only compelled to 
observe the seven Noachian prescriptions These Proselytes of 
the Gate, however, were little more than on sufferance ‘They 
were excluded from the Temple, and even the Acts of the Apostles 
represcnt it to be pollution for a Jew to have intercourse with 
them it requires direct divine intervention to induce Peter to go 
to Cornelius, and to excuse his doing so in the eyes of the primitive 
Church! Nothing short of circumcision and full observance of the 
Mosaic law could secure the privileges of the Covenant with Israel 
to a strange: and in illustration of this we may again point to the 
Acts, where certain who came from Judxa, members of tht 
primitne Church, teach the Christians of Antioch ‘“ TExcept ye 
have been circumcised after the custom of Moses ye cannot be 
saved - ‘This will be more fully shown as we procecd 

Ihe conversion of the (sentiles was not, therefore, in the least 
degree an idea foreign to Judaism, but, on the contrary, formed an 
intinate part of the Messianic expectation of the later prophets 
Ihe conditions of admission to the privileges and promises of the 
Covenant however, were full acceptance of the Mosaic law and 
submission to the mitiatory rite “That small and comparatively 
insignificant people with an arrogance that would have been 
ridiculous if, in the influence which they have actually exerted over 
the world, it had not been almost subhme, not only supposed 
themselves the sole and privileged recipients of the oracles of God, 
as his chosen and peculiar people, but they contemplated nothing 
short of untersal submission to the Mosaic code, and the supremacy 
of Isiael over all the earth 

We are now better able to estimate the position of the Twelve 
when the death of their Master threw them on their own resources, 
and left them to propagate his Gospel as they themselves under- 
stood it Born a Jew of the race of Dayid, accepting dunng his 
life the character of the promised Messiah and dying with the“ 
moching title “ King of the Jews written upon his cross, Jesus 
had left his disciples in close communion with the Mosaism which 
he had spintualised and ennobled, but had not abolished He 
himself had taught them that “it becomes us to fulfil all mght- 
eousness,” and from his youth upwards had set them the example 
of enlightened observance of the Mosaic law His precept had 
not belied his example, and, whilst m strong terms we find him 
inculcating the permanence of the Law, it 1s certain that he left no 
order to disregard 1t He confined his own preaching to the Jews, 


* Acts\ 2, 2f Dr Lightfootsas <The Apostles of the circumcision, 
even St_ Peter himself, had failed hitherto to comprehend the wide purpose of 
God With their fellow countrymen they still ‘held it unlawful for a Jew to 


keep compan} with an alien’ (Acts \ 28)’ (Galatzans, P 290) 
5 Acts vv I 
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the first ministers of the Messiah represented the twelve tribes of 
the people of Israel , and the first Christians were of that nation, 
with no distinctive worship, but practising as before the whole 
Mosaic ritual What Neander says of ‘many ” may, we think, be 
referred to all ‘‘ That Jesus faithfully observed the form of the 
Jewish law served to them as evidence*that this form should ever 
preserve its value”? As a fact, the Apostles and the early 
Christians continued as before assiduously to practise all the obser- 
vances of the Mosaic law, to frequent the Temple,? and adhere to 
the usual strict forms of Judaism In addition to the influence of 
the example of Jesus and the powerful effect of national habit, 
there were many strong reasons which obviously must to Jews have 
rendered abandonment of the law as difficult as submission to its 
full requirements must have been to Gentiles Holding as they 
did the Divine origin of the Old Testament, in which the obser- 
vance of the Law was inculcated on almost every page, 1t would 
have been impossible, without counter-teaching of the most 
peremptory and convincing character, to have shaken 115 supre- 
macy, but, beyond this, in that theocratic community Mosaism 
was not only the condition of the Covenant and the key of the 
Temple, but it was also the diploma of citizenship, and the bond 
of social and political life To abandon the observance of the 
Law was not only to resign the privilege and the distinctive 
characteristic of Israel, to relinquish the faith of the Patriarchs who 
were the glory of the nation, and to forsake a divinely appointed 
form of worship, without any recognised or even indicated 
substitute, but 1t severed the only link between the individual and 
the people of Israel, and left him in despised 1solation, an out- 
cast from the community They had no idea that any such 
sacrifice was required of them They were simply Jews believing 
jn the Jewish Messiah, and they held that all things else were to 
proceed as before, until the glorious second coming of the 
Christ 

The Apostles and the primitive Christians continued to hold the 
national belief that the way to Christianity lay through Judaism, 
and that the observance of the law was obligatory and circum- 
cision necessary to complete communion Paul describes with 
ungppeased irritation the efforts made by the community of 
Jerusalem, whose “pillars” were Peter, James, and John, to force 
Titus, a Gentile Christian, to be circumcised,3 and even the Acts 
represent James and all the elders of the Church of Jerusalem as 


τ Phanzgung, us W,p 47 

3 Acts 46, πὶ I, V 20, 42, XA1 20-27, xxl 17, etc 
» 3 Gal u 3f As we shall more fully discuss this episode hereafter, it 1s not 
necessary to do so here 
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requesting Paul, long afte, to take part with four Jewish Christians, 
who had a vow and were about to purify themselves and shave 
their heads and, after the accomplishment of the days of punifica- 
tion, make the usual offering in the Temple, in oider to convince 
the “many thousands there of those who have beheved, and are 
all zealous for the law,” {πᾶς it 15 untrue that he teaches “all the 
Jews who are among the Gentiles apostacy (ἀποστασίαν) from 
Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise their children, 
neither to walk after the customs,” and to show, on the contrary, 
that he himself walhs orderly and keeps the Law As true 
Israchtes, with opmions fundamentally unchinged by belief that 
Jesus was the Messiah, they held that the Gospel was specially 
intended for the people of the Covenant, and they confined their 
teaching to the Jews* A Gentile, whilst still uncircumcised, even 
although converted, could not, they thought, be received on an 
equality with the Jew, but defiled him by contact3 The attitude 
of the Christian Jew to the meiely Christian Gentile, who had not 
entered the community by the portal of Judaism, was, as befote, 
simply that of the Jew to the proselyte of the Gate The Apostles 
could not upon any other terms have then even contemplated the 
conversion of the Gentiles Jesus had limited his own teaching to 
the Jews, and, according to the first Gospel, had positively 
prohibited, at one time at least, their going to the Gentiles, or even 
to the Samaritans, and if there had been an order to preach to all 
nations it certainly was not accompamied by any removal of the 
conditions specified in the Law 4 


t Acts χὰ 18-26, ον 1 Paul is also represented as saying to the 
Jews of Rome that he his done nothing ‘‘agunst the customs of their 
Fathers Ὁ 

* Di Lightfootsiys ‘*Mcanwhile vt Jerusalem some y errs passed aw 1y before 
the barrier of Judaism was assailed The Aposties still observed the Mosaic 
ritual, they still confined their preiching to Jews by birth, or Jews by adoption,c 
the proselytes of the Covenint,’ εἰς (Pauls Lp to Gal, p 287) Paley 
says ‘‘It was not yet known to the Apostles that they were at Inberty to 
propose the religion to minhind at large That ‘mystery,’ as St Paul calls it 
(Eph πὶ 3-6), and asit then was, was revealed to Peter by an especial miracle” 
(4 View of the Evidence, etc , cd Potts, 1850, p 228) 

3 Acts\ If, 14, 28,11 τ 

4 Dr Lightfoot says ‘‘The Master himself had left no cxpress instructions 
He had charged them, it 1s tue, to preach the Gospel to all nations, but how 
this injunction was to be carried out, by what changes a national Church niust 
expand into an universal Church, they had not been told He had, indeed, 
asserted the sovereignty of the spimt over the letter, he had enunciated the 
great principle—as wide in its application as the law 1tself—that ‘ man was not 
made for the Sabbath but the Sabbath for man’ He had pomted to the 
fulfilment of the law in the Gospel So far he had discredited the law, but he 
had not deposed it or abolished it It was left to the Apostles themsels es, 
under the guidance of the Spirit, moulded by circumstances and mould 


ing Ἦν in turn, to work out the great change” (52 Paul’s Ep to Gal ,ς 
Ρ 2 
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It has been 1emarked that neither party, in the gieat dis- 
cussion in the Church regarding the terms upon which Gentiles 
° might be admitted to the privileges of Chuistianity, ever 
appealed πὶ support of their views to specific instructions of 
Jesus on the subject ‘The reason 15 intelligible enough The 
Petrine party, supported as they were by the whole weight 
, of the Law and of Holy Scripture, as well as by the example 
; and tacit approval of the Maste:, could not have felt even that 
degree of doubt which precedes an appeal to authouty The 
party of Paul, on the other hand, had nothing in then favoui to 
which a specific appeal could have been made, but in his constant 
protest that he had not recerved his doctrine from man, but had 
been taught it by direct revelation, the Apostle of the Gentiles, who 
was the first to proclaim a substantial difference between Chris- 
tianity and Judaism, in reality endeavouied to set aside the 
authority of the Judaistic party by an appeal from the earthly to 
the spiritualised Messiah Even after the visit of Paul to Jeru- 
salem about the yeai 50, the elder Apostles still retained the views 
which we have shown to have been inevitable under the cncum- 
stances, and, as we learn from Paul himself, they still continued 
mere “ Apostles of the Circumcision,” limiting their mission to the 
Jews? 
> The Apostles and the primitive Christians, thetefoie, after 
the death of their Master, whom they believed to be the 
Messiah of the Jews, having received his last instructions and 
formed their final impressions of his views, remained Jews, 
believing in the continued obligation to observe the Law, and, 
consequently, holding the imitiatory rite essential to participation 
in the puivileges of the Covenant They held this not only 
as Jews believing in the Divine origin of the Old Testament 
and of the law, but as Christians confirmed by the example 
>and the teaching of their Christ, whose very coming was a 
substantial ratification of the ancient faith of Israel In this 
position they stood when the Gospel, without their intervention, 
and mainly by the exertions of the Apostle Paul, began to spread 
amongst the Gentiles, and the terms of their admission came into 
question It 1s impossible to deny that the total removal of con- 
ditions, advocated by the Apostle Paul with all the vehemence and 
wfrmth of his energetic character, and involving nothing short of 
the abrogation of the law and surrender of all the privileges of 
Israel, must have been shocking not only to the prejudices but 
also to the deepest religious convictions of men who, although 
Christians, had not ceased to be Jews, and, unlike the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, had been duectly and daily in contact with Jesus, 
* Gal un 9. 
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without having been taught such revolutionary principles From 
this pomt we have to pioceed with our examination of the account 


in the Acts of the 1elation of the elder Apostles to Paul, and the 
solution of the difficult problem before them 


€ 


CHAPTER,V 


THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE WORK (CONTINUED) 
STEPHEN THE MARTYR 


BeErorE the Apostle of the Gentiles himself comes on the scene, 
and is directly brought in contact with the Twelve, we have to 
study the earlie. incidents narrated in the Acts, wherein it 1s said 
the emancipation of the Church from Jewish exclusiveness had 
already either commenced οἱ been clearly anticipated ‘The first 
of these which demands oui attention is the nariative of the 
martyrdom of Stephen ‘This episode, although highly teresting 
and* important im itself, might, we consider, have been left un- 
noticed mm connection with the special pot now engaging oul 
attention , but such significance has been imparted to it by the 
views which cuitics have discovered in the speech of Stephen that 
we, cannot pass it without attention 

We read‘ that, in consequence of murmurs amongst the 
Hellenists against the Hebrews that their widows were neglected 
in the daily distribution of alms, seven deacons were appointed 
specially to attend to such ministrations Amongst these, it 1s 
said, was Stephen, “a man full of faith and of the Holy Spint ” 
Stephen, it appears, by no means limited his attention to the 
material inteiests of the members of the Church, but, being “ full 
of grace and power, did great wonders and signs (τέρατα καὶ σημεῖα 
μεγάλα) amongst the people” ‘‘ But there arose certain of those 
of the synagogue which 1s called (the synagogue) of the Liber- 
tines? and of the Cyrenians and of the Alexandrians and of them 
of Cilicia and of Asia, disputing with Stephen, and they were not 
able to resist the wisdom and the spirit by which he spake Then 
they suborned men who said We have heard him speak blas- 
phemous words against Moses andGod __And they stirred up the 
people and the elders and the scribes, and came upon him and 
seized him, and brought him to the Council, and set up false 
witnesses, who said This man ceaseth not to speak words against 
the holy place and the law, for we have heard him say that Jesus, 
this Nazarene, shall destroy this place, and shall change the 


* Acts νι if 
» © The Libertines were probably Jewish freedmen, or the descendants of 
freedmen, who had returned to Jerusalem from Rome 
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customs which Moses delivered to us” The high priest asks him 
Are these things so? And Stephen delivers an address, which 
has since been the subject of much discussion amongst critics and 
divines The contents of the speech, taken by themselves, do not 
present any difficulty so far as the sense 1s concerned, but, regarded 
as a reply to the accusatiéns brought against him by the false 
witnesses, the defence of Stephen has perhaps been interpreted in 
a greater variety of ways than any othe: part of the New Testa- 
ment Its shadowy outlines have been used as a setting for the 
pious thoughts of subsequent generations, and every imaginable 
intention has been ascribed to the proto-martyr, every possible or 
impossible reference detected im the phrases of his oration This 
has mainly arisen from the imperfect nature of the account in the 
Acts, and the absence of many important details, which has left 
criticism to adopt that “ d@venatozisch-combinatorische” procedure 
which 1s so apt to evolve any favourite theory from the imner con- 
sciousness 

The prevailing view amongst the great majority of critics 
of all schools is, that Stephen is 1epresented in the Acts as 


the forerunner of the Apostle Paul, anticipating his univetsalistic , 


principles, and proclaiming with more or less of directness 
the abrogation of Mosaic ordinances and the fieedom of the 


Christian Church! This view was cettamly advanced ‘by " 


Augustine, and lies at the base of his famous saying, “ Sz saneties 
Stephanus sie non orasset, ecclesia Paulum non habeset” ? but it was 
first clearly enunciated by Baur, who subjected the speech of 
Stephen to detailed analysis,3 and his interpretation has to a laige 
extent been adopted even by Apologists It must be clearly 
understood that adherence to this 1eading of the aim and meaning 
of the speech, as it 1s given in the Acts, by no means involves an 
admission of its authenticity, which, on the contrary, 15 impugned 


by Baur himself, and by a laige number of independent critics ‘ 


We have the misfortune of differmg most materially from the 
pievalent view regarding the contents of the speech, and we main- 
tain that, as it stands in the Acts, there 1s not a word 1n it which 
can be legitimately construed into an attack upon the Mosaic law, 
or which anticipates the Chnistian umiversalism of Paul Space, 
however, forbids our entermmg here upon a discussion of this 
subject, but the couse which we must adopt with regard to “it 
renders it unnecessary to deal with the interpretation of the 
speech We consider that there 15 no reason for believing that the 


* Holsten, we think nghtly, demes that Stephen can be considered im any 
Wy es forerunner of Paul (Zum Zu Paulus u Pets , p 52anm * *, p, 253 
anm 

* Sermor infest St Stephani : 

3 De orationrs habrte a Stephano constho, 1829, Paulusu s w,.1 407 
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discourse put into the mouth of Stephen was ever actually delivered, 
but, on the contrary, that there 1s every ground for holding that 
it is nothing more than a composition by the author of the Acts 
We shall endeavou clearly to state the reasons for this con- 
clusion 

With the exception of the nairati?e in the Acts, there 15 no 
evidence whatever that such a person as Stephen ever existed 
The statements of the Apostle Paul leave no doubt that persecu- 
tion against the Christians of Jerusalem must have broken out 
previous to his conversion, but no details are given, and it can 
scarcely be considered otherwise than extraoidmary that Paul 
should not in any of his own writings have referred to the proto- 
martyr of the Christian Church, if the account which 1s given of 
him be historical It may be argued that his own share in the 
martyrdom of Stephen made the episode an unpleasant memory, 
which the Apostle would not ieadily recall Considering the 
generosity of Paul’s character, on the one hand, however, and the 
Important position assigned to Stephen, on the other, this cannot 
be admitted as an explanation, and it 1s perfectly unaccountable 
that, if Stephen really be a historical personage, no mention of 
him occurs elsewhere in the New Testament 

Moreover, if Stephen was, as asserted, the direct forerunner of 
Paul, and τῇ his hearing enunciated sentiments like those ascribed 
to him, already expressing much more than the germ indeed, 
the full spirit of Pauline universality, 1t would be passing strange 
that Paul not only tacitly ignores all that he owes to the proto- 
martyr, but vehemently protests ‘But I make hnown unto you, 
brethren, that the Gospel which was preached by me 1s not after 
man For neither did I receive it from man, nor was taught it, 
but by revelation of Jesus Christ”* There 1s no evidence 
that such a person exercised any such influence on Paul? 
One thing only 1s certain, that the speech and martyrdom of Stephen 
made so little impression on Paul that, according to Acts, he 
continued a bitter persecutor of Christianity, “making havoc of 
the Church ” 

The statement, vi 8, that “Stephen, full of grace and power, 
did great wonders and signs among the people,” 1s not calculated 
to increase confidence in the narrative as sober history, and as 
little 1s the assertion, vi 15, that “all who sat in the Council, 
looking steadfastly on him, saw his face as 1t had been the face of 
an angel” This, we think, 1s evidently an instance of Christian 


* Gal 1 II, 12 

* It 1s further very remarkable, if 1t be assumed that the vision, Acts vi 55, 
actually was seen, that, in giving a list of those who have seen the nsen Jesus 
(1 Cor xv 5-8), which he evidently intends to be complete, he does not 
include Stephen 
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subjective opinion made objective How, we might ask, could it 
be known to the writer that all who sat at the Council saw this? 
Neander replies that probably it 1s the evidence of members of 
the Sanhedrin of the impression made on them by the aspect of 
Stephent The intention of the writer, however, obviously is to 
describe a supernatural phé€nomenon, and this 1s in his usual 
manner in this book, where miraculous agency is mote freely 
employed than in any other in the Canon The session of the 
Council commences in a regular manner,? but the previous arrest 
of Stephen,3 and the subsequent interruption of his defence, are 
described as a tumultuous proceeding, his death bemg unsanctioned? 
by any sentence of the Council+ The Sanhedrin, indeed, could 
not execute any sentence of death without the ratification of the 
Roman authoutties,5 and nothing 1s said in the narrative which 
implies that any regular verdict was pronounced, but, on the 
contrary, the tumult described in v 57 f eacludes such a 
supposition Olshausen® considers that, in order to avoid any 
collision with the Roman power, the Sanhedrin did not pronotnce 
any formal judgment, but connived at the execution which some 
fanatics carried out This explanation 1s inadmissible, because 
it 1s clear that the members of the Council themselves, if 
also the audience, attacked and stoned Stephen The actnal 
stoning’ 1s carried out with all regard to legal forms, the victim 


* Phanzung, us w,p 68 2v1 13f,vu I 3 v1 II, 12 

4 Humphrey (Ox the Acts, p 668 f ), with a few others, thinks there was a 
regular sentence De Wette(K ΖΦ 717 <lpostelgesch , p 114) thinks 1t more 
probable that there was a hind of sentence pronounced, and that the reporter, 
not having been an eye witness, does not quite correctly state the case 

5 John xvi 31 Cf Origen, dd Afizcan ,§ 14, Alford, Gh Jest, u, 
p 82f , Bam, Paulus,1,p 62, von Dollinger, Chzzst τὸ Kirche,p 456 f , 
Holtzmann, 77 Bunsen’s Biblew , vm, p 338, Neinder, Pfansung, p 721 , 
Olshausen, Afg, p 125, Wersacher, 22 Schenkel’s Bib Lex, v,p 387,‘ 
Zeller, Afg,p 150 It 1s argued, however, that the trial of Stephen pro- 
bably tooh place just after the recall of Pontius Pilate, either in an interval 
when the Roman Procurator was absent, οἱ when one favourable to the Jews 
had replaced Pilate A most arbitrary explanation, for which no ground, but 
the narrative which requires defence, cin be given 

δ Die Apostelgesch , 125 

7 It is said both inv 58 and v 5othat ‘theystoned” him The double use 
of the term ελιθοβόλουν has called forth many curious explanations Heinrichs 
(ad νι! 57, p 205), and after him Kuinoel (iv ,p 288), explain the first as 
meaning only that they prepired to stone him, or that they wantonly threw 
stones 1t him on the way to the place of execution Olshauscn (on vir 57-60, 
P 125) considers the first to be a mere anticipation of the second more 
definitely described stonng So also Meyer (on vu 57, p 193) Bleek 
(Zin? N 7, p 341 ΕΓ) conjectures that the author only found it stated 
generwly in the wiitten source which he uses, as in v 58, that they cast 
Stephen out of the city and stoned him, and that, from mere oral tradition, he 


inserted the second ελιθοβόλουν, v 59, for the sake of what 15 there related ἡ 
about Saul 


4 
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being taken out of the city, and the witnesses casting the first 
stone,” and for this purpose taking off their outer garments 

The whole account, with its smgular mixture of lawlessness and 
formality, 1s eatremely improbable, and more especially when the 
speech itself is considered The proceedings commence in an 
orderly tnanner, and the high priestecalls upon Stephen for his 
defence The Council and audience listen patiently and quietly 
to his speech, and no inter.uption takes place until he has said all 
that he had to say, ἔοι τὸ must be appaient that, when the speaker 
abandons narrative and argument and breaks into direct invective, 
there could not have been any intention to prolong the address, 
as no expectation of calm attention after such denunciations could 
have been natural The tumult cuts short the oration precisely 
where the autho: had exhausted his subject, and by tempouary 
lawlessness overcomes the legal difficulty of a sentence which the 
Sanhediin, without the ratification of the Roman authority, could 
not have cariied out As soon as the tumult has effected these 
objects, all becomes orderly and legal again, and, consequently, 
the witnesses can lay their garments “at a young man’s feet whose 
name was Saul” The puincipal actor in the work 1s thus 
dramatically mtioduced As the trial commences with a super- 
natural illummation of the face of Stephen, it ends with a super- 
natural vision, in which Stephen sees heaven opened, and the Son 
of Man standing at the mght hand of God Such a trial and 
such an execution present features which aie undoubtedly not 
historical 

This impression 1s cettainly not lessened when we find how 
many details of the trial and death of Stephen are based on the 
accounts in the Gospels of the trial and death of Jesus The 
irritated adversaries of Stephen stir up the people and the elders 
and scribes, and come upon him and lead him to the Council 3 
They seek false witness against him ,4 and these false witnesses 
accuse him of speaking against the temple and the law5 The 
false witnesses who are set up against Jesus with similar testimony, 
according to the first two Synoptics, are strangely omitted by the 
third The reproduction of this trait here has much that is 
suggestive The high priest asks “Are these things so?” Stephen, 
at the close of his speech, exclaims “1 see the heavens opened, 


tT Levit xxiv 14 > Deut vu 7 
3 Acts vi 12, cf Luke sx 66, Matt «νι 57 
4 Actsvi If, cf Matt xvi 59, Mark xiv 55 
5 Acts vi 13f, cf Matt s\v1 60f, Mark aiv 57 f 
6 The words in Acts vu fare εἶπεν δὲ ὁ ἀρχιερεύς Εἰ (dpa) ταῦτα οὕτως 
ἔχει > in Matt xxv1 63; ἀποκριθεὶς ὁ ἀρχιερεὺς εἴπεν αὐτῶ ᾿Βξορκίξζω σε 
iva ἡμῖν εἴπης εἰ σὺ εἶ ὁ χριστὸς » m Luke x, 66 λέγοντες Hi σὺ et ὁ 
χριστός, εἰπὸν ἡμῖν ΟΥ̓ Zeller, 2216 Apostelg , p 153, anm 2 
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and the Son of Man standing on the nght hand of God” Jesus 
says “Henceforth shall the Son of Man be seated on the nght 
hand of the powe: of God ”* Whilst he 1s being stoned, Stephen 
prays, saying “Lod Jesus, 1ecerve my Spit”, and, simulaily, 
Jesus on the cioss cries, with a loud voice “ Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spinte, and, having said this, he eapired ”? 
Stephen, as he 15 about to die, cies, with a loud voice ‘Lod, 
lay not this sin to their charge, and when he said this he fell 
asleep”, and Jesus says ‘Fathe1, forgive them, ἴοι they know not 
what they do "3 These two sayings of Jesus are not given any- 
wheie but in the third Synoptic,4 and their imitation by Stephen,¢ 
m another work of the same Evangelist, 1s a peculiarity which 
deserves attention It 15 argued by Apologists that nothing 1s 
more natuial than that the first martyrs should have the example 
of the suffering Jesus in their minds, and die with his expressions 
of love and resignation on their lips On the othe: hand, taken 
along with othe: most suspicious cicumstances which we have 
already pomted out, and with the fact, which we shall presently 
demonstrate, that the speech of Stephen 1s nothing more than a 
composition by the author of Acts, the singular analogies presented 
by this naiative with the tral and last words of Jesus in the 
Gospels seem to us an additional indication of its mauthenticity 
As Baurs and Zeller® have well aigued, the use of two expressions 
of Jesus only found in the third Synoptic 1s a phenomenon which 
1s much more naturally exsplamed by attributing them to the 
author, who of course knew that Gospel well, than to Stephen, who 
did not know it at 417 The prominence which 1s given to this 
episode of the first Chistian martyrdom 1s intelligible in itself, 
and it acquires fresh significance when it 1s considered as the 
introduction of the Apostle Paul, whose perfect silence regarding 
the proto-maityr, however, confirms the belief which we otheiwise 
acquire, that the whole narrative and speech, whatever unknown ‘ 


T Actsvn 56, Luke «xn 69 
3 λέγοντα ἸΚύριε ᾿Τησοῦ, δέξαι τὸ πνεθμάμου Actsvn 59 καὶ φωνήσας 
φωνῇ μεγάλη ο Ἰησοῦς εἶπεν ἸΤάτερ, εἰς χεῖράς σου παρατίθεμαι τὸ πνεῦμά μον 
τοῦτο δὲ εἰπὼν εξεπνευσον Luhkexxm 46 

3 ἐκραξεν φωνὴ μεγάλη ἸΚύριε, μὴ στήσης αὐτοῖς ταύτην τὴν ἁμαρτίαν 
καὶ τοῦτο εἰπὼν εἰ οἰμήθη = Acts vi 60 

4 ὁ δὲ ᾿Τησοῦς ἐλεγεν Πάτερ, ἄφες αὐτοῖς οὐ γὰρ οιδασιν τί ποιοῦσιν Lut 
NAM 324 

5. Paulus,1,\ 64, Δ I © Apostelgesch , 152 

7 Neande: idmits that the nariative m Acts 1s wanting in cleainess and 
intuitive evidence of details, although he does not thmk that this at all 
militatcs against the trustworthmess of the whole (Pfazsung, us w,p 68, 
am ) Bleek points out that vin 1~3, which 15 so closely connected with this 
episode, shows a certain confusion and want of cleainess, and supposes the 
passage interpolated by the author into the original narrative of which he made « 
use (δε N ZT, p 342) 


HOW WAS THY SPLECH PRESFRVED 665 
tradition may have suggested them, are to be ascribed to the 
author of the Acts 

On closer examination, one of the first questions which arises 15, 
How could such a speech have been reported? Although Neander" 
contends that we are not justified in asserting that all that 1s 
narrated regarding Stephen in the Acts occurred in a single day, 
we think it cannot be doubted that the intention 15 to describe the 
arrest, trl, and execution as rapidly following each other on the 
same day “They came upon hin, and seed him, and brought 
him to the Council, and set up false witnesses, who said,” etc 3 
There 1s no ground here for mteipolating any tmprisonment, and, 
if not, then it follows clearly that Stephen, beimg immediately 
called upon to answer for himself, 15, at the end of his discourse, 
violently carried away without the city to be stoned No prepara- 
tions could have been made even to take notes of his speech, if 
upon any ground it were reasonable to assume the possibility of 
an Intention to do so, and indeed it could not, under the circum- 
stances, have been foreseen that he should either have been placed 
in such a position or have been able to make a specch at all 


, Phe rapid progress of all the events described, and the excitement 


consequent on such tumultuous proceedings, render an ordinary 
explanation of the manner in which such a speech could have been 
prestrved improbable, and it 15 difficult to suppose that it could 
have been accurately remembered, with all its curious details, by 
one who was present Improbable as it 15, however, this 15 the 
only suggestion which can possibly be advanced The majority of 
Apologists suppose that the speech was heard and reported by the 
Apostle Paul himself, οἱ at least that it was communicated or 
written down either by a member of the Sanhedrin or by some one 
who was present As there 1s no information on the point, there 
is ample scope for :magination , but, when we come to consider its 
Anguistic and other peculiarities, 1t must be borne in mind that 
the extreme difficulty of explaining the preservation of such a 
speech must be an element in judging whether 1t 15 not rather a 
composition by the author of Acts The language in which it 
was delivered, again, 1s the subject of much difference of opinion, 
many maintaining that 1t must have originally been spoken in 
Aramaic, whilst others hold that it was delivered in Greek Stull, a 
larze number of critics and divines of course assert that the 
speech attributed to Stephen 1s at Icast substantially authentic 
As might naturally be expected in a case where negative criticism 
is arrayed against a canonical work upheld by the time-honoured 
authority of the Church, those who dispute its authenticity are in 
the minority It 15 maintained by the latter that the language 1s 


* Phansune, ts w,p 68, anm 3 Acts vi i2f 
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more or less that of the wiiter of the rest of the work, and that 
the speech, in fact, as it les before us 15 ἃ later composition by the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles 

Before examining the Imguistic peculianties of the speech, 
we may very briefly point out that, in the course of the historical 
survey, many glaring contsadictions of the statements of the Old 
Testament occur' Stephen says (vs 2, 3) that the order to . 
Abraham to leave his countiy was given to him in Mesopotamia 
before he dwelt im Haran, but according to Genesis (an 1 f) 
the call is given whilst he was lnving in Haran The speech (v 4) 
represents Abraham leaving Haran after the death of his father, 
but this 1s in contradiction to Genesis, according to which? 
Abraham was 75 when he left Haran Now, as he was born 
when his father Terah was 70,3 and Terah lived 205 years,+ his 
father was only 145 at the time indicated, and afterwards Ined 
6o years Inv 5 itis stated that Abraham had no possession in 
the promised land, not even so much as to set his foot on, but, , 
according to Genesis,s he brought the field of Ephron in 
Machpelah Itis said (Λ΄ 14) that Jacob went down into Egypt with 
75 souls whereas in the Old Testament it is repeatedly said that , 
the number was 70% Inv 16 it 15 stated that Jacob was buried 
in Schechem in a sepulchre bought by Abraham of the sons of 
Emmor in Schechem whereas in Genesis? Jacob 1s said to ‘havet _ 
been buried in Machpelah , the sepulchre in Schechem, in which 
the bones of Joseph were buried, was not bought by Abraham, 
but by Jacob’ Moses 1s described (. 22) as mighty in words , 
but πὶ Evxodus? he 1s said to be the very reverse, and Aaron, 
in fact, is sent with him to speak words for him These are some 
of the prmcipalvanations It used to be argued that such 


* Di Wordsworth says of those who venture to observe them ‘The 
allegations in question, when reduced to their plan meining, mvolve tht 
assumption that the Hol, Ghost speaking by St Stephen (who was ‘ full of 
the Hoty Spint ) forgot whit He Himself hid wnitten in the Book of Genesis , 
and that His Wemorv is to be refreshed by Biblical commentators of the 
nineteenth century! This kind of cnticism 15 animited by a spirit very alien 
from that Chustiin temper of reverential modesty, gentleness, and humility, 
which are primary requisites for the discovers and reception of truth dAZvsterzes 
@e reudkd to the med (Eccles m 19) Them that are neh shall He guide 
41 zucgmen? and suhasa egentl,thim shall He learn Ais way (Psalm κὰν δ) 
But such 1 spit of criticism seems willing to accept any supposition, however 
fanciful, ercept that of its own fallibihty | It τς ready to allege that St Luke 
1s IN €rror m saying thit St Stephen was full of the Holy Ghost Itis ready 
to afhrm that St Stephen was forgetful of the elements of Jewish history 
No wonder that it 1s given over by God to 2 reprobate mind ᾿ (Greed Test , 
Acts of the Apostles p 66 f) 

= Gen wn 4 3x1 26 4x1 32 Svxm 4f,17 ἢ 

° Gen τι 27 Exod 1 5, Deut . 22 It must be added that in the last 
two passages the version of the IK. also gives 75 including the sons of Joseph 

7 aly 29,1 13 8 Joshua vs 32 91 ΤῸ ἢ 
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mistakes were mere crrors of memory, natural ina speech 
delivered under such circumstances and without preparation " and 
that they are additional evidence of its authenticity, inasmuch 
as it 1s very amprobable that a writer dchberately composing such 
a speech could have committed them Tt τὸ very Clear, however, 
that the majority of these are not errors of memory at all, but 
either the cvegesis presvahng at the time amongst Iuarned Jews, or 
traditions deliberately adopted, of which many traces are clsew here 
found 

The form of the speech 1s Closely similar to other speeches 
folind in the same work = We havc already, m pissing, pomted out 
the analogy of parts of τὸ to the address of Peter m Solomons 
porch, but the speech of Paul at Antioch bears a stil closer resem- 
blance to τι and has been called “a mere echo of the speeches of 
Peter and Stephen’? We must refer the reader to our general 
comparison of the two speeches of Peter and Paul m= question? 
which sufficiently showed, we think, that they were not dehvered 
by mdependent speakers, but, on the contriry, that they are nothing 
more than compositions by the author of the Acts These 
addresses, which are such close copies of cach other, are so 
markedly cast in the same mould as the speech of Stephen that 
they, not only confirm our conclusions as to thar own ongin, but 
intensify suspicions of its authenticity ΤᾺ τὸ. impossible, without 
reference to the speeches themselves, to show how closely that of 
Paul at Antioch 1s traced on the Imes of the speech of Stephen, 
and this resemblance 15 much greater than can be shown by merc 
linguistic examination ‘The thoughts correspond where the words 
differ There 1s a constant recurrence of words, however, even 
where the sense of the passages 15 not the same, and the ideas im 
both bear the stamp of a single mind ~~ We shall not attempt fully 
fo contrast these discourses here, for 1t would occupy too much 
space, and we therefore content ourselves with giving a few 


illustrations, beggmg the reader to examine the specches them- 
selves 


STP PHES PAUL AND Pith 
vn 2. Men, brethren, = fathers, ) van ΙΖ Men, brethren 
hear ' 16 Men, Israehtes, and ye that fear 
> God, hear 
‘"Avépes ἀδελφοὶ ἀκουσατε 
' antor Men, brethren, ind fathets, 
‘hear 


* Even de Wette says “Τῆς numerous historical errois are wmarkable : 
they may most probtbly be ascribed to an unprepared speech” (AU 22,7} 


Apostelgesch , p 93) 


* Schnechenburger, Zweck der Apostelgesch , ν᾽ 130 
3 See bach, p 623 f 
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SIL PHIN 
Avdpes ἀδελφοὶ καὶ πατέρες, ἀκού 
σατε 


The God of glory (ο θεὸς τῆς δόξης)" 
appeared to our fathei (τῶ πατρὶ ἡμῶν) 
Abraham when he was in (όντι εν τῆ 
M ) Mesopotamia, before he d&elt in 
(κατοικῆσαι αὐτὸν ἐν) Haran, etc 


6 that his seed should be a 
sojourner in a strange land (πάροικον 
ἐν γη ἀλλοτρίᾳ) 

5 and to his seed 
σπέρματι αὐτοῦ) 5 

8 And he gae him (Abriham) 
a covenant (nal εδωκεν αὐτῶ 
διαθήκην ) of circumcision 3 

22 (Moses) was mighty m_ his 
woids and deeds (ἣν δὲ δυνατὸς εν 
λόγοις και ἐργοις αὐτοῦ) 

32 Iam the God of thy fathers, 
the God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob (Ἐ γὼ ο θεὸς τῶν πατέρων σου, 
ὁ θεὸς ᾽λβρααμ και Ἴσαακ καὶ Ἰακώβ ) 


(καὶ τω 


26 This (Moses) brought them 
(the people τὸν λαὸν) out (εξήγαγεν 
αὐτοὺς) having worked wonders and 
signs in the land of Egypt (ev γῇ 
Alyurrw) and in the Red Sea, and 
in the wilderness forty years (ev τῇ 
ἐρήμω ἔτη τεσσεράκοντα) v 42 
forty years in the wilderness 
(έτη τεσσεράκοντα ἐν TH ἐρήμω) 

37 This 1s the Moses who sid 
unto the childien of Israel A prophet 
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PAUI AND PIIIR 
“Avopes ἀδελφοὶ ral πατέρες, ἀκουσατε 


\m 17 The God of this people 
(ο θεὸς τοῦ λαοῦ τουτου) Israel chose 
our fathers (τοὺς πατέρας ἡμῶν) and 
exalted the people in their sojourn in 
the land of Egy pt (ἐν τῇ παροικίᾳ ἐν 
γῆ Λἰγύπτω) 


m 25 \e are the children of 
the covenant (τῆς διαθήκης) which God 
made with jour fithers, saying unto 
Abmhim And in thy seed (καὶ ἐν τῷ 
σπέρματί cov), etc 

(Luke wn 10. Jesus mighty in 
decd and word (δυνατὸς ἐν ἔργω rat 
λόγω )) 

" 13 The God of Abraham and 
Isvic and Jacob, the God of our 
fathers (ο θεὸς ᾿Αβραὰμ καὶ "Toads 
και bia ο θεὸς τῶν πατέρων ἡμῶν 


τς and exalted the peopl 
(τὸν adr) )n their sojourn in the,land 
of Lgy pt (ἐν γῆ Αἰγύπτω), and with a 
| high arm brought them out of it (ἐξήγα 
γεν αὐτοὺς), 18 and for bout the 
time of forty years5 (τεσσερακονταξτη) 
nourished them in the wilderness 
(ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ) 


22 Moses indeed said © A 
prophet shall the Lord our God raise 


shall God raise up unto you from/up unto you from among your 
among you brethren, lke unto | brethren, hke unto me, etc = 
me 
42 God delivered them up to (Rom 1 24 God delivered them 
serve the host of heaven (o Oeds|up to uncleanness (παρέδωκεν 
παρέδωκεν αὐτοὺς λατρεύειν, κα T Δ) αὐτοὺς ὁ θεὸς εἰς ἀκαθαρσίαν, κτλ 
cf 26 παρέδωκεν αὐτοὺς ὁ θεὸς ets 
πάθη ἀτιμίας 28 παρέδωκεν 
αὐτοὺς ο θεὸς εἰς ἀδόκιμον νοῦν )) 
* Cf 1 Cor n ὃ, λύριος τῆς δόξης, εἴ XW Ps tae 3 
* Compare with this verse Rom ιν 13, Gal πὶ 29 3 
3 Cf Rom iv TI, καὶ σημεῖον ἔλαβεν 7 περιτομῆς ᾿ 
4 ποιήσας τέρατα καὶ σημεῖα 1 22 τέρασιν και σήμειοις OLS 
ἐποίησεν 
5 \n 23 reads τεσσερακονταέτης χρόνος and «xm 18 TETTEPA 
κονταέτη χρόνον and again ν 23, ἀνέβη ἐπὶ τὴν καρδίαν αὐτοῦ 1 Cor 


i ΕΣ ἐπὶ καρδίαν ἀνθρώπου οὐκ ἀνέβη 
© The authorised version, 


decidedly against the words 


on the authority of several important MSS , adds 
‘“‘unto the fathers ’—‘ πρὸς τοὺς pa a 5, : 


but the balance of evidence 15 


ν 


. 


EXPRESSIONS OF STEPIIEN, PAUL, AND PETER 


Sri PHEN 


45 Which aso our fathers 
brought im with Joshua when they 
tooh possession of the Gentiles (τῶν 
ἐθνῶν»), whom God dr we out before the 
face of our fathers, unto the days of 
David 

46 Who found (εὗρε) favour with 
God 


| 


48 Howbeit, the Vost Ihgh | 
dvelleth not in what 1s mide with 
hands (οὐχ ὁ ὕψιστος ἐν χειροποιήτοις 
κατοικεῖ ), even 1s the prophet sith 
49 The heaven (0 οὐρανός) 1s my 
throne, and the earth (ἡ γῆ) 1s my 
footstool 50 Did not my hand 
make all these things? (Ουχὶ ἡ χείρ 
μου ἐποίησεν πάντα ταῦτα ,) 
51 «Ye uneircumeised τῇ 
(ἀπερίτμητοι καρδίαις ) 


hearts 


52 Which of the prophcts did not 
your fathers persecute? and they 
lalled (ἀπέλτειναν) them which 
anncunced before of the coming of 
the nghteous One (τοῦ δικαίου), of 
whom ye have become _ betrayers 
and murderers (φονεῖς) 


53 Ye received the law at the 
arrangements of angels (ἐλάβετε 
τον νόμον εἰς διαταγὰς ἀγγέλων ) 


54 And hearing these things they 
were cut to their hearts (ἀκούοντες δὲ 
ταῦτα διεπρίοντο), and gnashed their 
teeth upon him 
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ain 1g And he destroyed seven 
nations (07) m the land of Canaan,’ 
and divided their Iand to them by Jot 


a2” he rused up unto them 
Dasid 1s hing, to whom also he bare 
witness and sud I found (εὗρον) 
David, aman after mine own heart, 
etc 

avin 2g f Phe God that made the 
world and all things thcrein (ὁ θεὸς o 
ποιήσας τὸν κόσμον ται Tarra τὰ ἐν 
αἰτῶ), he being lord of heaven and 
earth (οὐρανοῦ καὶ ys) dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands (our ἐν 
χειροποιήτοις ναοῖς κατοικεῖ), neither 1s 
served by men’s hands (χειρῶν), etc 


(Rom 1 29 Circumcision 1s of the 
heart, in spirit (περιτομὴ καρδίας ἐν 
πνεύματι κ TX 

s\n 14. the nghteous One (τὸν 
δίκαιον) 

m1 14 But ye demed the holy and 
righteous One (τὸν δίκαιον), and 
desired a murdercr (ἄνδρα φονέα) to 
be granted unto you, 15 and killed 
(απεκτείνατε) the Prince of Life, etc 


(Gal m= 19 What then ts the Τὴν ἢ 
It was 1dded » bemg arranged by 
means of angels (τί οὖν ο νόμος, 
προσετέθη διαταγεὶς δ ἀγγέλων 


ν 23 When they heard they were 
cut (to their herrts) (ol δὲ ἀκούσαντες 
dterplovro) and took counsel to slay 
them 


It 1s argued that the speech of Stephen bears upon it the stamp 


of an address which was actually delivered 
discover any special indication of this 


We aie not able to 
Such an argument, at the 


best, is merely the assertion of personal opinion, and cannot have 
any weight It 1s quite conceivable that an oration actually 
spoken might lose its spontaneous character ἸΏ a report, and, on 
the other hand, that a written composition might acquire oratorical 
reality from the skill of the wnter It would indeed exhibit great 
want of literary ability if a writer, composing a speech which he 
desires to represent as having actually been spoken, altogether 


. 


* vu Ir Then came a famine upon all Egypt and Canaan 


€ 
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failed to convey some impression of this To have any applica- 
tion to the present case, however, 1t must not only be affirmed that 
the speech of Stephen has the stamp of an address really spoken, 
but that 11 has the characte: of one delivered under such extra- 
oidinary circumstances, witbout premeditation, and in the midst of 
tumultuous proceedings ¢ It cannot, we think, be reasonably 
asserted that a speech like this 19 peculiarly characteristic of a man 
suddenly amested by angry and excited opponents, and hurned 
before a council which, at its close, rushes upon him and joins in 
stoning him Unless the defence attributed to Stephen be par- 
ticulaily characterstic of this, the argument 1n question falls to the 
ground On the contiary, if the speech has one featme more 
strongly marked than another, it 15 the deliberate care with which 
the pomts referred to in the historical survey are selected and bear 
upon each other, and the art with which the clima\ is attamed 
In showmg, as we have already done, that the speech betrays the 
handiwork of the autho of the Acts, we have to a large extent 
disposed of any claim to peculiar individuality im the defence, and 
the hnguistic analysis conclusively settles the souice of the com- 
position We must pomt out here im continuation that, as in the | 
1est of the work, all the quotations in the speech are from the 
Septuagint, and that the author follows that version even when it 
does not fanly represent the original ὴ 

A minute analysis of the language of the whole episode from 
v1 9 to the end of the seventh chapter, in order to discover what 
linguistic analogy it bears to the rest of the Acts and to the third 
Synoptic, leads to the certain conviction that the speech of Stephen 
was composed by the author of the rest of the Acts of the 
Apostles™ It may not be out of place to quote some remarks of 
Lekebusch at the close of an examination of the language of the 
Acts in general, undeitaken for the purpose of ascertaining the 
literary characteristics of the book, which, although originall§ 
having no direct 1eference to this episode in particular, may well 
seive to illustrate ou own results “An ynpiejudiced critic must 
have acquired the conviction from the foregoing linguistic exami 
nation that throughout the whole of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and partly also the Gospel, the same style of language and expies- 
sion generally prevails, and, therefore, that our book 1s an original 
work, independent of written sources on the whole, and proceeding 
from a smgle pen For when the same expressions are everywhere 
found , when a long row of words, which only recur in the Gospel 
and Acts, or comparatively only very seldom in other works of the 
New Testament, appear equally in all parts , when certain forms of 


" This analysis will be found in the complete edition 1879, vol m1, p 164- 
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words, peculiarities of word oder, constiuction of phraseology, 
indeed even whole sentences, recui in different sections, a com- 
pilation out of documents by different eaiher writers can no longer 
be thought of, and it 1s ‘beyond doubt that we have to considei 
our writing as the work of a single author, who has impressed 
upon it the stamp of a distinct literary style’ (Zeller, Zheol Jahzé , 
. 1851, p 107) The use of written sources 1s certainly not directly 
, excluded by this, and probably the linguistic peculiaiities, of which 
some of course exist in isolated sections of our work, may be 
referred to this But as these peculiarities consist chiefly of 
ἀπαξ λεγομένα, which may rathe: be ascribed to the mchness of 
the author’s vocabulary than to his talent for compilation, and in 
comparison with the great majority of pomts of agreement almost 
disappear, we must from the first be prepossessed against the 
theory that our autho: made use of wiitten sources, and only 
allow ourselves to be moved to such a conclusion by furthe 
distinct phenomena 1n the various parts of om book, especially as 
the prologue of the Gospel, so often quoted ἴοι the purpose, does 
not at all support 11 But in any case, as has already been 
, remaiked, “Ze opinion that in the Acts of the Apostles the several 
parts are strung togethe: almost without alteration, is quite 
irreconcilable with the iesult of our lguistic examination Zelle1 
»nightly says ‘Were the author so dependent a compiler, the 
traces of such a proceeding must necessarily become appaient in 
thorough dissimilanty of language and eapression And _ this 
dissimilarity would be all the greater if his sources, as in that case 
we could scarcely help admitting, belonged to widely sepaiated 
spheres as regards language and mode of thought On the other 
hand, it would be altogether mexplicable that, in all parts of the 
work, the same favou1ite expressions, the same turns, the same 
peculiaiities of vocabulary and syntax, should meet us This 
phenomenon only becomes conceivable when we suppose that 
the contents of our work were brought into their present form by 
one and the same person, and that the work as it les before us 
was not merely compiled by some one, but was also composed by 
him ?”? 

Should an attempt be made to argue that, even if it be conceded 
that the language 15 that of the autho of Acts, the sentiments may 
be’ those actually expressed by Stephen, it would, at once be 
obvious that such an explanation 1s not only purely arbitiary and 
incapable of proof, but opposed to the facts of the case It 1s 
not the language only which can be traced to the author of the 
rest of the Acts, but, as we have shown, the whole plan of the 
speech 15 the same as that of otheis in different parts of the work 


* Lekebusch, Dee Comp und Entsteh der Apostelgesch , p 79 ἢ 
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Stephen speaks exactly as Peter does before him and Paul at a 
later petrod There 1s just that amount of variety which a writer 
of not unlimited resouices can introduce to express the views of 
different men under different circumstances , but there 1s so much 
which 1s nevertheless common to them all that community of 
authorship cannot be defied On the other hand, the improba- 
bilities of the narrative, the smgular fact that Stephen 1s not 
mentioned by the Apostle Paul, and the peculanties which may 
be detected in the speech itself, receive their very simple explana- 
tion when linguistic analysis so clearly demonstrates that the 
speech actually ascribed to the martyr Stephen is nothing mere 
than a later composition put into his mouth by the author of 
the Acts 


CHAPTER VI 


» 7 
THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE WORK (CONTINUED) 


PHILIP AND 1HE EUNUCH PEIER AND CORNELIUS 


We have been forced to enter at such length into the discussion of 
the speech and martyrdom of Stephen that we cannot afford space 
to do more than merely glance at the proceedings of his colleague 
Philip, as we pass on to more important points in the work before 
us The author states that a great persecution broke out at the 
time of Stephen’s death, and that all (πάντες) the community of 
Jerusalem were scattered abroad “except the Apostles” (πλὴν τῶν 
ἀποστόλων) That the heads of the Church, who were well known, 
should remain unmolested in Je1usalem, whilst the whole of the 
less known members of the community were persecuted and driyen 
to flight, 1s certainly an e\tiaordinary and suspicious statement 
Even Apologists aie obliged to admit that the account of the dis- 
persion of the whole Church 1s hyperbolic , but exaggeration and 
myth enter so largely and persistently into the composition of the 
Acts of the Apostles that it is difficult, after any attentive scrutiny, 
seriously to treat the work as in any strict sense histouical 
It has been conjectured by some critics, as well in explanation of 
this statement as in connection with theories regarding the views 
of Stephen, that the persecution in question was limited to the 
Hellenistic community to which Stephen belonged, whilst the 
Apostles and others, who were known as ‘faithful observers of the 
gaw and of the temple worship,’ were not regarded as heretics by 
the orthodox Jews The narrative in the Acts does not seem to 
support the view that the persecution was limited to the Hellenists , 
but beyond the fact vouched for by Paul, that about this time there 
was a persecution, we have no data whatever 1egarding that event 
Philip, it 15 said, went down to the city of Samaiia, and “was 
preaching the Christ”? to them As the statement that ‘the 
myltitudes with one accord gave heed to the things spoken” to 
them by Philip is ascribed to the muacles which he _per- 
formed there, we are unable to regaid the narrative as historical, 
and still less so when we consider the supernatural agency 
by which his further proceedings are duected and aided We 
need only remark that the Samaritans, although only partly 


* Tan I, II, 1v I, Vv 25 2 vi 5 ἐκήρυσσεν αὐτοῖς τὸν Χριστόν 
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of Jewish origin, and rejecting the Jewish Scriptures with 
the exception of the Pentateuch, woishipped the same God 
as the Jews, were circumcised, and were equally prepared 
as a nation to accept the Messiah The statement that the 
Apostles Pete: and John went to Samauia, in order, by the im- 
position of hands, to bestew the gift of the Holy Spirit to the 
converts baptised by Philip, does not add to the general credibility 
of the history As Bleek? has well remarked, nothing 1s known or 
said as to whether the conversion of the Samaritans effected any 
change in their relations towards the Jewish people and the temple 
m Jerusalem The mission of Philip to the Samaritans, ag 
1elated in the Acts, cannot im any case be considered as having 
an important bearing on the question before us We shall not 
discuss the episode of Simon at all, although, in the opmion of 
eminent critics, 11 contamms much that 1s suggestive of the true 
chaiacter of the Acts of the Apostles An “ Angel of the Lord” 
(ἄγγελος κυρίου) speaks to Philip, and desires him to go to 
the desert way from Jerusalem to Gaza,? where the Spimt tells him3 
to draw nea and join himself to the chariot of a man of Ethiopia 
whe had come to worship at Jerusalem, and was then returning 
home Philp runs thither, and, hearing him read Isaiah, eapounds 
the passage to him, and at his own request the Eunuch 15 at once 
baptised “And when they came up out of the water, the Spirit 
of the Lord caught away {πνεῦμα κυρίου ἥρπασε) Philp, and the 
Kunuch saw him no more, for he went on his way rejoicing , but 
Philip was found at Azotus "4 

Attempts have, of couse, been made to explain naturally 
the supernatural features of this nanative Ewald, who 15 
maste: of the art of rationalistic explanation, says with regard 
to the order given by the angel ‘“‘he felt impelled as 
by the power and the clea: voice of an angel” to go in that 
direction, and the final miracle 1s dispused of by a contrast of the < 
disinterestedness of Philip with the conduct of Gehazi, the servant 
of Ehsha it was the desire to avoid reward “ which led him all 
the more hurnedly to leave his new convert”, “and it was as 
though the Spirit of the Lord himself snatched him fiom him 
another way,” etc “From Gaza Philip repaired rapidly northward 
to Ashdod, etc ”5 ‘The great mass of critics reyect such evasions, 
and recognise that the author relates miraculous occurrences The 
introduction of supernatural agency τῇ this way, however, 1emoves 
the story from the region of history Such statements are antece- 
dently and, indeed, coming from an unknown writer and without 


* Hebiaerbs »1,p 57, anm 72 2 vin 26 3 v 29 
ἦν 39f Azotus was upwards of thirty miles off 
5 Gesch V Ist , v1 219, 220 
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corroboration, absolutely imciedible, and no means exist of ascer- 
taming what original tradition may have assumed this mythical 
character Zeller supposes that only the personality and nationality 
of the Eunuch ate really histoiical? All that need here be added 
is, that the great majority of critics agree that the Ethiopian was 
probably at least a Pioselyte of the Gate, as his going to Jerusalem 
to worship seems clearly to indicate? In any case, the mythical 
elements of this story, as well as the insufficiency of the details, 
deprive the narrative of historical value 3 

The episodes of Stephen’s speech and martyrdom and the 
imission of Philip are, in one respect especially, unimportant for the 
inquiry on which we are now more immediately engaged They 
are almost completely isolated from the rest of the Acts, 
that 1s to say, no reference 1s subsequently made to them as 
forming any precedent for the guidance of the Chuich in the 
burning question which soon arose within it Peter, as we shall 
see, when called upon to visit and baptise Cornelius, exhibits no 
recollection of his own mission to the Samaritans, and no 
hnowledge of the conversion of the Ethiopian Moreover, as 
Steplren plays so small a part 1 the history, and Philip does not 
reappear upon the scene after this short episode, no opportunity 1s 
afforded of comparing one part of their history with the rest In 
passing on to the account of the baptism of Cornelius, we have at 
least the advantage of contrasting the action attributed to Pete: 
with his conduct on earlier and Jater occasions, and a test is thus 
supphed which 1s of no small value foi ascertaining the truth of 
the whole representation ΤῸ this naiative we must now address 
ourselves 

As an introduction to the important events at Czesarea, the 
author of the Acts relates the particulars of a visit which Peter 
pays to Lydda and Joppa, m the course of which he performs 
two very remarkable miracles At the former town he finds a 
certain man, named Afneas, paralysed, who had Jain on a bed for 
eight years Pete: said to him “Aéneas, Jesus the Christ healeth 
thee arise and make thy bed” And he rose immediately4 As 
the consequence of this miracle, the writer states that “ All who 
dwelt at Lydda and the Sharon saw him, who turned to the 
Lords The exaggeration of such a statement 1s too palpable to 


* Die Apostelgesch jp 176 Cf Woltzmann, Buzsen’s Beblewor/, vm 339 

2 Some critics doubt whcther the term εὐνοῦχος does not indicate merely 
an official position Zeller, 4fg, p 176, anm 1, Milman, Hest of Ch , 
1, Ὁ 367,note Humphrey maintains that it does so here, Acts, p 76 

3 vil 37 of the authorised version, which 1s omitted by Codices A, B, C, H, 
δ δ, and many others, and of course omitted as spurious by most editors, 1s an 
‘example of the way in which dogmas become antedated 
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require aigument The effect produced by the supposed 
miracle 1s almost as incredible as the miracle itself, and the 
account altogether has little claim to the character of sober 
history 

This mighty work 1s altogethe: eclipsed by a mnracle which 
Peter performs about the’ same time at Joppa A. ceitain 
woman, a disciple, named Tabitha, who was “ full of good works,” 
fell sick τῇ those days and died, and when they washed her they 
lad her i an upper chambet, and sent to Peter at Lydda, 
beseeching him to come to them without delay When Peter 
arrived they took him into the uppet chamber, where all the 
widows stood weeping, and showed coats and garments which 
Dorcas used to make while she was with them “ But Peter put 
put them all out, and kneeled down and prayed , and, turning to 
the body, said Tabitha, arise And she opened her eyes, and 
when she saw Peter she sat up And he gave her his hand, and 
raised her up, and when he called the saints and the widows he 
presented her alive” Apparently, the raising of the dead did not 
produce as much effect as the cure of the paralytic, for the writer 
only adds here “And it was known throughout all Joppa, and 
many believed in the Lord”! Weshall hereafter have to speak of 
the perfect calmness and absence of surprise with which these 
early writers relate the most astonishing miracles It 1s evident 
from the manner 1n which this story is narrated that the miracle 
was anticipated The ὑμερῷον in which the body 1s laid cannot 
have been the 100m generally used for that purpose, but 1s prob- 
ably the single upper chamber of such a house which the author 
replesents as specially adopted in anticipation of Peter’s arrival 
The widows who stand by weeping and showing the garments 
made by the deceased complete the preparation As Peter 15 sent 
for after Dorcas had died, it would seem as though the writer 
intimated that her friends expected him to 1a1se her from the dead * 
The explanation of this singular phenomenon, however, becomes 
clear when it 15 remarked that the account of this great miracle 1s 
closely traced from that of the raising of Jairus’ daughter in the 
Synoptics,? and more especially in the second Gospel In that 
instance Jesus 1s sent for , and, on coming to the house, he finds 
people “weepmg and wailing greatly” He puts them all forth, 
hike Pete:, and, takmg the child by the hand, says to het 
“Talitha koum,’ which 15, bemg interpreted, Maiden, I say unto 
thee, arise And immediately the maiden arose and walked ”3 


Fin 36-42 
δ. a ἵν 18, 19, 23-25, Mark v 22, 23, 35-42, Luke vim 41, 42, 
4 τ . 
3 Mark v 38-42 
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Baur and others? conjecture that even the name “ Tabitha, which 
by interpretation 1s called Doicas,” was suggested by the words 
᾿᾿αλιθὰ κούμ, above quoted The Hebrew original of Ταβιθά 
signifies ‘Gazelle,’ and they contend that it was used, like 
TaAc6d, in the sense generally of Maiden? These two astonish- 
ing miracles, reported by an unkn@wn writer, and without any 
conoboration, are absolutely incredible, and cannot prepossess 
any 1easonable mind with confidence in the narrative to which 
they form an introduction, and the natmal distrust which they 
awaken is fully confirmed when we find supernatural agency 
employed at every stage of the following history 

We aie told3 that a certain devout centuiion, named Cornelius, 
“saw ina vision plamly” (εἶδεν ἐν ὁράμστι φανερῶς) an angel of 
God, who said to him _ “ Thy prayers and thine alms are come up 
for a memorial before God And now send men to Joppa, and 
call fo. one Simon, who is surnamed Peter, whose house 1s by the 
seaside” After giving these minute dnections, the angel departed, 
and’ Cornelius sent three messengeis to Joppa Just as they 
approached the end of then journey on the morrow,,Pete: went 
up to the housetop to pray about the sixth hour, the usual time of 
prayei among the Jews He became very hungiy, and while his 
meal was being prepared he fell into a tiance and saw heaven 
opened, and a ceitain vessel descending as it had been a great 
sheet let down by four corners, in which wee all fou-footed 
beasts and creeping things of the earth and birds of the aur 
“ And there came a voice to him_ Rise, Peter, killand eat But 


1 In Mark v 41, Ταλιθὰ κούμ, 8 ἐστιν μεθερμηνευόμενον τὸ κοράσιον In 
Acts ιν 36, Ταβιθά, 4 διερμηνευομένη λέγεται Aopr ds 

? The levding peculiarities of the two accounts m+y be contrasted thus — 

Acts 1. 36 τις ἣν μαθήτρια Luke vin 41 ταἱ ἰδοὺ ἀνὴρ 
ὀνόματι Ταβιθά, ἣ διερμηνενομένη παρεκάλει αὐτὸν εἰσελθεῖν εἰς τὸν 
λέγεται Δορκάς 38 ἀκούσαντες | οἶκον αὐτοῦ 52 ἐκλαιον δὲ πάντες 
ὅτι Π ἐστὶν ἐν αὐτῇ (Λύδδ ), ἀπέστειλαν | καὶ 54 αὐτὸς δὲ ἐι βαλὼν πάντας 
δύο ανδρας πρὸς αὐτὸν mapara-| ἐξωΐ, και κρατήσας τῆς χειρὸς αὐτῆς, 
λοῦντες Μὴ ὀκλνήσης διελθεῖν ews ἐφώνησεν λέγων Ἡ παῖς, ἐγείρου 55 


ἡμῶν 39 πᾶσαι al χῆραι] και ἐπέστρεψεν τὸ πνεῦμα αὐτής, 
ἐλαίουσαι καὶ 40 ἐκβαλὼν | καὶ ἀνέστη παοαχρῆμα 

δὲ ἐξω πάντας o II καὶ ἐπι- Mark v 40 αὐτὸς δὲ εκβα 
στρέψας πρὸς τὸ σῶμα εἶπεν Ta- λὼν πάντας εἰσπορεύεται ΔΙ 
βιθὰ ἀνάστηθι ἡ δὲ dve-| καὶ ρατήσας τῆς χειρὸς τοῦ παιδίου 
κάθισεν 41 δοὺς δὲ αὐτῆ χεῖρα | λέγει αὐτῆ, Ταλιθὰ κούμ, ὁ ἐστιν 
ἀνέστησεν αὐτήν μεθερμηνενόμενον Td κοράσιον, 


σοὶ λέγω, ἔγειρε 42 καὶ εὐθέως 
ἀνέστη τὸκορ κτλ 


* Although this is the 1eading of the Cod A (and C, except the ἔξω) and 
, others, it 1s omitted by other ancient MSS 
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Peter said) Not se, Lord, for 1 never ate anything common ot 
unclean And the voice came unto him again a second time 
What God cleansed call not thou common ‘This was done thie, 
and sthaightway the vessel was taken up into heaven” While 
Peter “was doubting m himself” what the vision which he had 
seen meant, the men sent by Cornehus anived, and “the Spiit 
sud unto him Behold men are seeking thee, but ause and get 
thee down and go with them doubting nothing, for 1 have sent 
them” Peter went with them on the mouow, accompanied by 
some of the brethren, and Comelius was waiting for them with his 
hinsmen and new fitends whem he had called together for the 
purpose And as Petet was Commg in, Cornelius met him, and 
fell at his feet and worshipped — But Peter took him up, saying 
Ase, 1 myself also am ἃ man”! Gomg in, he finds many 
persons assembled, to whom he sad “Ye know how it 1s an 
unlawful thing for aman that is a few to keep company with οἱ 
come unto one of another nation, and yet God showed me that 
1 should not call any man common οὐ unclean ‘Therefore, also 
1. came without gaimsaying when sent for 1 ash, therefore, for 
What reason ye sent for me?” Comnehus narates the particulars 
of his viston, and continues “Now, therefore, we ate all present 
before God to hear all the things that have been commanded thee 
of the Lord "Then Peter opened his mouth and said Of a triith 
1 perceive that God 1s no iespecter of persons, but m every vation 
he that feaeth him and worketh righteousness 15. acceptable to 
him,” and so on While Peter is speaking, “the Holy Sprit. fell 
on all those who heard the word And they of the circumeision 
who beheved wete astonished, as many as came with Peter, 
because that on the Gentiles also has been poured out the gift of 
the Holy Sprit. for they head them speak with tongues and 
magnily God = ‘Phen answered Peter Can anyone forbid the 
δ iter that these should not be baptised, which have received the* 
Moly Spritas wellas we? And he commanded them to be bap- 
το in the name of the Lod” 

We shall not waste time discussing the endeavours of Kumoel, 
Neander, Lange, Ewald, and others, to explam away as much as 
possible the supetnatuial elements of this nanative, for then 
attempts we repudiated by most Apologists, and the mnaculous 
phenomena we too clearly descuibed and too closely connected 
with the comse of the story to be either ignored οἱ climmated 
Can such a nanative, heralded by such mnacles as the mstan- 
tancous cure of the paralytic Zneas, and the 1asing fiom the dead 
of the maiden Dorcas, be regarded as sober history? Of course, 
many mamtain that it can, and comparatively few have declared 
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themselves against this We have, however, merely the nariative 
of an unknown author to set against unvarying experience, and that 
cannot much avail We must now endeavour to discover how far 
this episode 1s consistent with the rest of the facts nariated im this 
book itself, and with such tiustwoithy evidence as we can else- 
where bring to beai upon it’ We heve aheady in an eathei part 
of oul imquuy pointed out that, in the piocess of exhibiting a 
general parallelism between the Apostles Pete: and Paul, a very 
close pendant to this narrative has been introduced by the author 
ito the history of Paul In the story of the conversion of Paul, 
the Apostle has his vision on the way to Damascus,? and about the 
same time the Lord in a vision desires Ananias (“‘a devout man, 
according to the law, having a good report of all the Jews that 
dwell” in Damascus),? “arise, and go to the street which 1s called 
Straight, and inquire in the house of Judas for one named Saul 
of Tarsus, ἴοι behold he prayeth, and saw im a vision a man 
named Ananias coming in and putting his hand on him that he 
might receive sight” On this occasion also the gift of the Holy 
Spirit 1s conferred, and Saul 15 baptised 3 Whilst such miraculous 
ageacy 1s so rare elsewhere, it 1s so common in the Acts of the 
Apostles that the employment of visions and of angels, undet 
every circumstance, 1s one of the characteristics of the autho1, and 
may therefore be set down to his own imagination 

No one who examines this episode of Coinelius attentively, we 
think, can doubt that the narrative before us 1s composed in apolo- 
getic interest, and 15 designed to have a special bearing upon the 
problem as to the relation of the Paulie Gospel to the preaching 
of the Twelve Baur‘ has acutely pointed out the significance of 
the very place assigned to it in the general history, and its inser- 
tion immediately after the conversion of Paul, and befoie the 
commencement of his ministry, as a legitimation of his Apostle- 
ship of the Gentiles One point stands cleaily out of the strange 
medley of Jewish prejudice, Chistian libeialism, and supernatural 
interference which constitute the elements of the story the actual 
conviction of Pete: regarding the relation of the Jew to the 
Gentile, that the Gospel 1s addressed to the forme: and that the 
Gentile 1s excluded, which has to be 1emoved by a direct supei- 
natural revelation fiom heaven ‘The author recognises that this 
“was the general view of the primitive Church, and this is the 
only particular i which we can perceive historical truth in the 
narrative The complicated machinery of visions and angelic 
messengers is used to justify the abandonment of Jewish restric 
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tions, which was preached by Paul amidst so much virulent 
opposition Peter anticipates and justifies Paul in his ministry of 
the uncircumcision, and the overthrow of Mosaic barners has the 
sanction and seal of a divine command We have to see whether 
the history itself does not betray 1ts mythical character, not only in 
its supernatural elements,“ but in its imconsistency with other 
known οἱ narrated incidents in the Apostolical narrative 
Theie has been much difference of opimon as to whether the 
centmion Cornelius had jomed himself in any recognised degree 
to the Jewish 1eligion before this incident, and a majouity of critics 
maintain that he is represented asa Proselyte of the Gate Tht 
terms in which he 1s described, x 2, as εὐσεβὴς καὶ φοβούμενος 
τὸν θεόν, ceitainly seem to indicate this, and probably the point 
would not have been questioned but for the fact that the writer 
evidently intends to deal with the subject of Gentile conversion, 
with which the representation that Cornelius was already a 
pioselyte would somewhat clash Whether a proselyte or not, 
the Roman centurion 1s said to be “ devout and fearmmg God with 
all his house, giving much alms to the people, and praying to 
God always ”,! and probably the ambiguity as to whethe: hé had 
actually become affiliated mm any way to Mosaism 1s imtentional 
When Peter, however, with his scruples 1emoved by the super- 
natural communication with which he had just been favoured, 
indicates their previous strength by the statement ‘Ye know how 
it is an unlawful thing for a man that 1s a Jew to keep company 
with or come unto one of another nation,”? the author evidently 
oveisteps the maik, and betrays the unhistorical natuwie of the 
nariative , for such an affirmation not only could not have been 
made by Peter, but could only have been advanced by a writer 
who was himself a Gentile, and writing at a distance fiom the 
events described There 15 no injunction of the Mosaic lawe¢ 
declaring such intercourse unlawful,3 no. mdeed 15 such a rule 
elsewhere heard of, and even Apologists who refer to the pomt 
have no show of authority by which to support such a statement 
Not only was there no legal prohibition, but it 1s impossible to 
conceive that there was any such exclusiveness practised by 
traditional imjunction+ As de Wette appiopmately remarks, 
moreover, even if such a prohibition existed as regards idolaters 
it would still be inconceivable how it could apply to Cornelius, 


cs 22 7 \ 28 

3 Davidson, /zt NW 7,1, p 242, Overbech, sz de IWette, Ape I 
de Wette, dfe, p 158, rae ee p 187 ᾿ power ve 

* De Wette quotes against it Schemoth Rabba, § 19 f, 118 3 ad Exod 
xu 2 ‘°° Hoc tdem est, guod scriptum diert Jes for 3 Et non dicet filras 
advene, gz adhestt Domino, dicendo separando separavit me Dominus a 
populo suo” (Apostelgesch , p 158) 
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“a uighteous man and fearing God, and of good teport among 
all the nation of the Jews”! It is also inconsistent with the zeal 
ἴοι pioselytism displayed by the Pharisees,? the stiictest sect of 
the Jews, and the account given by Josephus of the conversion 
of Ivates of Adiabene 1s totally against 1t 3 

There 1s ἃ slight trait which, added to others, tends to 
complete the demonstration of the unhistorical characte: of 
this 1epresentation Pete: 1s said to have lived many days 
in Joppa with one Simon, a tannei, and it 1s m_ his house 
that the messengeis of Coinelius find him+ Now, the tannei’s 
tlade was considered impute amongst the Jews,5 and it was 
almost pollution to Jive mm Simon’s house’ It 1s argued by 
some commentatois that the fact that Pete: lodged theie 15 
mentioned to show that he had alieady emancipated himself from 
Jewish prejudices However this may be, it 15 strangely incon- 
sistent that a Jew who has no objection to live with a tanne1 
should, at the same time, consider it unlawful to hold intercouise 
of any kind with a pious Gentile, who, if not actually a Proselyte 
of the Gate, had every qualification for becoming one ‘This 
indifférence to the unclean and polluting trade of the tanner, 
moieoyvel, 15 inconsistent with the 1eply which Pete: gives to the 
voige which bids him slay and eat “Not so, Loid, for I nevei 
ate anything common Οἱ unclean” No doubt the intercourse to 
which Pete: refers indicates, or at least includes, eating and 
drinking with one of another country, and this alone could present 
any intelligible difficulty, fo. the mere transaction of business ΟἹ 
conveisation with strangers must have been daily necessary to the 
Jews It must be remaiked, however, that, when Peter makes 
the statement which we aie discussing, nothing whatever 1s said 
of eating with the Centurion οἱ sitting with him at table This 
geads to a striking train of reflection upon the whole episode 

It 1s a curious thing that the supeinatuial vision, which 1s designed 
to inform Peter and the Apostles that the Gentiles might be 
received into the Church, should take the form of a mere intima- 
tion that the distinction of clean and unclean animals was no 
longer binding, and that he might indifferently kill and eat One 
might have thought that, on the supposition that Heaven desired 
to, give Pete: and the Church a command to admit the Gentiles 
unconditionally to the benefits of the Gospel, this would be simply 
and clearly stated This was not done at all, and the intimation 
by which Pete supposes himself justified in considering it lawful 
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to go to Cornelius 1s, in the first place, merely on the subject of 
animals defined as clean and unclean Doubtless the prohibition 
as to certain meats might tend to continue the separation between 
Jew and Gentile, and the disiegard of such distinctions of course 
promoted general intercourse with strangers, but this by no 
means explains why the abrogation of this distinction 1s made the 
intimation to receive Gentiles mto the Church When Peter 
returns to Jerusalem we are told that ‘‘they of the circumcision” 

that 15 to say, the whole Church there, since at that period all 
were “of the circumcision,” and this phrase further indicates that 
the writer has no historical standpomt contended with hira 
The subject of the contention, we might suppose, was the baptism 
of Gentiles, but not so the charge biought against him was 
“Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, and didst eat with 
them”! The subject of Paul’s dispute with Peter at Antioch 
simply was that, “ before that certam came from James, he did 
eat with the Gentiles, but when they came he withdrew, fearmg 
them of the circumcision”? That the whole of these passages 
should turn merely on the fact of eatmg with men who were 
uncircumcised 1s very suggestive, and as the Church at Jert«salem 
make no allusion to the baptism of uncircumcised Gentiles, it 
would lead to the inference that nothing was known of such an 
event, and that the circumstance was simply added to some other 
natiative , and this is rendered all the more probable by the fact 
that, in the affair at Antioch as well as throughout the Epistle to 
the Galatians, Peter is very far from acting as one who had been 
the first to receive uncircumcised Gentiles freely mto the Church 

It is usually asserted that the vision of Peter abrogated the 
distinction of clean and unclean animals so long existing in the 
Mosaic Law, but there is no evidence that any subsequent gradual 
abandonment of the 1ule was ascribed to such a command, and gt 
is remaikable thit Pete: himself not only does not, as we shall 
presently see, refer to this vision as authority for disregarding the 
distinction of clean and unclcan meats, and for otherwise consider- 
ing nothing common or unclean, but acts as if such a vision had 
neve taken place The famous decree of the Council of Je:usalem, 
moreovei, makes no allusion to any modification of the Mosaic 
law in the case of Jewish Christians, whatever relaxation 11 may 
seem to grant to Gentile converts, and there 1s no exteinal evidence 
of any kind that so important an abolition of ancient legal 
prescriptions was thus introduced into Chiistendom 

We have, however, fortunately one test of the historical value of 
this whole episode, to which we have already buefly referred, but 
which we must now more closely apply Paul himself, in his 
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IUpistle to the Galatians, narrates the paiticulars of a scene between 
himself and Peter at Antioch, of which no mention 1s made in the 
Acts of the Apostles, and we think that no one can fanly consider 
that episode without being convinced that it 1s utterly nreconcil- 
able with the supposition that the vision which we are now examin- 
ing can ever have appeaied to Peter,*or that he can have played 
the part attributed to him in the conversion and baptism of un- 
circumcised Gentiles Paul wiites ‘ But when Cephas came to 
Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because he was condemned 
Foi before that certain came from James, he did eat with the 
Gentiles, and when they came he withdiew and separated himself, 
fearing them of the cicumcision , and the other Jews also joined 
in his hypocusy ”* It will be 1emembered that, in the case of 
Cornelius, “they of the circumcision” m Jerusalem, at the head 
of whom was James, from whom came those “of the circumcision” 
of whom Pete: was afraid at Antioch, contended with Peter for 
going in “to men uncircumcised and eating with them,”? the very 
thing which was in question at Antioch In the Acts, Peter 15 
represented as defending his conduct by relating the divine vision 
undezs the guidance of which he acted, and the autho: states as the 
result that ‘“‘ When they heaid these things they held then peace 
and glorified God, saying Then to the Gentiles also God gave 
1epentance unto life”3 This is the 1epiresentation of the author 
of the vision and of the conversion of Cornelius, but very different 
is Peter’s conduct as described by the Apostle Paul, vety dis- 
similai1 the phenomena presented by a narrative upon which we 
can rely The “certain who came from James” can never have 
head of the direct communication from Heaven which justified 
Peter’s conduct, and can nevei have glorified God in the manner 
desciibed, οἱ Pete: could not have had any reason to fear them , 
fo. a mere 1efeience to his vision, and to the sanction of the 
Chuich of Jerusalem, must have been sufficient to 1econcile them 
to his freedom ‘Then, is it conceivable that after such a vision, 
and after beimg taught by God himself not to call any man or 
thing common or unclean, Peter could have acted as he did for 
fear of them of the circumcision? His conduct 15 convimcing 
evidence that he knew as little of any such vision as those who 
came from James On the other hand, if we 1equire furthe: proof 
115 furnished by the Apostle Paul himself Is 1t conceivable that, 
if such an episode had eve: really occured, the Apostle Paul 
would not have referred to it upon this occasion? ‘What more 
appropriate argument could he have used, what more legitimate 
rebuke could he have administered, than merely to have reminded 
Peter of his own vision? He both rebukes him and argues, but 
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Ins rebuke and his argument have quite a different complexion , 
and we confidently affirm that no one can read that portion of the 
Epistle to the Galatians without feeling certain that, had the wiiter 
been aware of such a divine communication—and we think 1t must 
be conceded without question that, if it had taken place, he must 
have been aware of it! he would have referred to so duect and 
unportant an authority Neither here nor in the numerous places 
wheie such an argument would have been so useful to the Apostle 
does Paul betiay the slightest knowledge of the episode of 
Coinelius ‘The histo1ic occurrence at Antioch, so completely 
ignored by the autho: of the Acts, totally excludes the mythidal 
story of Cornelius 

Theie are merely one Οἱ two othe: pomts in connection with the 
episode to which we must call attention In his addiess to 
Cornelius, Peter says “Of a truth I perceive that God 1s no 
lespecter of peisons” (οὐκ ἔστιν προσωπολήμπτης 6 θεός) 
Now this 1s not only a thoroughly Pauline sentiment, but Paul has 
moie than once made use of piecisely the same expiession 
Rom π τι “For there is no 1espect of persons with God” 
(οὐ yép ἐστιν προσωπολημψίνυ παρὰ τῷ θεῷ), and, &gain, 
Gal n 6 “God respecteth no man’s person” (πρόσωπον 


- 


ὁ θεὸς ἀνθρώπου οὐ λαμβάνει)5 The author of the Acts «was | 


certainly acquainted with the Epistles of Paul, and the very 
mannei in which he represents Peter as employing this expression 
betiays the application of a sentiment previously in his mind, “ΟΣ 
a truth 1 perceive,” etc The cucumstance confirms what Paul 
had alieady said3 Then, in the defence of his conduct at 
Jerusalem, Peter 1s represented as saying ‘‘And I remembered 
the word of the Lord, how he said, John mdeed baptised with 
wate1, but ye shall be baptised with the Holy Spnit”* Now 
these woids are by all the Gospels put mto the mouth of John the 
Baptist, and not of Jesus ,3 but the authoi of the Acts seems to put 
them into the mouth of Jesus at the beginning of the work,® and 
their repetition here 1s only an additional pioof of the fact that the 
episode of Cornelius, as 1t stands before us, is not histoucal, but 
15 meiely his own composition 

The whole of this narrative, with its complicated series of 
miracles, is evidently composed to legitimate the free 1eceptipn 
into the Christian Church of Gentile conveits, and, to emphasize 


_ x Indeed the reference to this cise, supposed to be made by Pete: himself, 1n 
aul’s presence, eacludes the idea of ignoiance, if the Acts be treated as 
histonicl 
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3. Compare fther \ 35 f with Rom n m, etc The sentiments and even 
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the amportinee of the divine riuficition of thar admission Pcter 
wonade to report τὸ the Church of Jerusalem the main incidents 
wineh had qust boon folly narrated | On the one hand, the previous 
Tawish excusncness both of Peter ind ef the Church is displayed 
first inthe te astanec of the \posth. which can only be overcome 
by the vision ind the dircet order of the Holy Spmitoind by the 
Wines ontpounng of the Spirit upon the Centurion ind his 
household andssccondwin the contention of the party of the circum 
coon. which is only overcome bs an account of the repeated sins 
αὐ divine purpose and oppraval Phe universality of the Gospel 
could nat b mere broadly produmed thin the address of Peter 
to Comehas  Nottho Tew alone, Sbutomesvery nition he that 
forth him ana worketh uehtcousness is acceptable τὸ him? 
Peubne prneples an chus onticipated, amd, as we hive pointed 
out ore ospresscd dmost inthe words of the Aposth of the 
Gontes ΤῸ Tews who zo wath Peter were astonished: because 
thapon the Gentiles alo had been poured out the waft of the Holy 
sping? and the Church of Jorus dem, on he ame of these things, 
Honfied God that repentinee unto πὰ had buen given to the 
Gennes Teas impossible that the admission of the Gentiles to 
the privileses of the Church could bo more prominently sigmificd 
than hy this cpsede introduced by prodigious miracles and 
cfferted by supermitural machinery Where, however, are the 
conscauenecs Of this niauvcllous recognition of the Gentiles? it 
docs neta the shahtest degree preelude the necessity for the 
Counah which we shall presently consider it docs not app irently 
cvcresc any influence on James and the Church of Jerusalem , 
Pater, mdecd, refers vaguely τὸ αἷς but es timatter out of date and 
Umost forgotton Paulin ΜΠ his disputes with the enussarics of 
the Church of Jerusalem. in all his pleas for the freedom of his 
Gentle converts, never makes the shghtest allusion to it, it 
somuns elsewhere unknown, and, so far as any evidence goes, 
utterly without fluence upon the prunutive Church ‘This will 
presently become more apparent , but already it 15 clear cnough to 
those who will cxcreise calm reason that 1015 impossible to consider 
this narrative with ws tissuc of frurtless miracles, as a historical 
account of the development of the Church 
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THE HISTORIC\L VALUE OF THE WORK (CONTINUED) 


PAUL THE \POSTLE OF THE GENTILES 


We have now arrived at the point in our exvammation of the Acts 
in which we have the mestimable advantage of bemg able to 
compate the narrative of the unknown author with the distinct 
statements of the Apostle Paul In domg so, we must remember 
that the author .must have been acquainted with the Epistles 
which are now befoie us, and, supposing it to be his purpose to 
present a pecuhar view of the transactions in question, whether for 
apologetic or ἴοι conciliatory reasons, it 1s obvious that 1t would not 
be reasonable to expect divergencies of so palpable a nature that any 
reader of the letters must at once perceive them When the Acts were 
written, 1t 15 true, the author could not have known that the Ep:stles 
of Paul were to attain the high canonical position which they now 
occupy, and might, therefore, use his materials mote freely , still, 
it would be natural to expect a certain superficial consistency 
Unfortunately, our means of testing the statements of the author 
are not so minute as 1s desirable, although they are often of much 
value, and, seeing the great facihty with which, by apparently 
shght alterations and omissions, a different complexion can be 
given to circumstances regarding which no very full details exist 
elsewhere, we must be prepared to seive every indication which 
may enable us to form a just estimate of the nature of the witing 
which we me evammning 

In the first two chapters of his Epistle to the Galatians, the” 
Apostle Paul relates particulars 1egarding some important epochs 
of his life, which hkewise enter into the narrative of the Acts of 
the Apostles The Apostle gives an account of his own proceed- 
ings Immediately after his conversion, and of the visit which about 
that time he paid to Jerusalem , and, further, of a second visit to 
Jcrusalem fourteen years later, and to these we must now direct 
our attention We defer consideration of the narrative of thie 
actual conversion of Paul for the present, and merely mtend here 
to discuss the movements and conduct of the Apostle :mmediately 
subsequent to that event The Acts ofthe Apostles represent Paul 
as making five journeys to Jerusalem subsequent to his joming the 
Christian body The first, 1. 26 f, takes place immediately after 
his conversion, the second, 11 30, \ 2 5, 1S upon an occasion, 
when the Church at Antioch are represented as sending relief to 
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the brethren of Judwa by the hands of Barmabas and Saul, duung 
a time of famine, the third visit to Jerusalem, \v 1 f, Paul 
likewise pays im company with Barnabas, both being sent by the 
Church of Antioch to confer with the Apostles and Iélders as to 
the necessity of circumcision, and the obligation of Gentile 
converts to observe the Mosaic law, the fourth, vvii 21 f, 
when he goes to Ephesus with Priscilla and Aquila, “having 
shaved his head in Cenchrea, for he had a vow”, and the fifth 
and last, ἈΔΕ 15 f, when the disturbance took place τὰ the temple 
which led to his arrest and journey to Rome The circumstances 
and general character of these vasits to Jerusalem, and more 
especially of that on which the momentous conference 1s described 
as having taken place, ate stated with so much precision, and they 
present features of such marked difference, that τι might have been 
supposed there could not have been any difficulty in :dentifying 
with certainty, at least, the visits to which the Apostle refers in his 
letter, more especially as upon both occasions he mentions impoi- 
tant particulars which characterised them It 15 a 1ematkable 
fact, however, that the divergencies between the statements of 
the unknown author and the Apostle are so marked that upon 


*no pomt has there been more decided difference of opinion 


amongst critics and divines from the very earliest times Upon 
gencral grounds, we have already seen, there has been good 1eason 
to doubt the historical characte: of the Acts [5 it not a singularly 
suggestive circumstance that, when it 1s possible to compare the 
authentic representations of Paul with the narrative of the Acts, even 
Apologists perceive so much opening for doubt and controversy ? 

The visit desctibed in the ninth chapter of the Acts 1s generally 
identified with that which is mentioned in the first chapter of 
the Epistle This unanimity amuses mainly from the circum- 
stance that both wiiters clearly represent that visit as the first 
which Paul paid to Jerusalem afte: his conversion, for the details 
of the two narratives are anything but in agieement with 
each other Although critics aie forced to agiee as to the 
bare identity of the visit, this harmony 1s immediately disturbed 
on examining the two accounts, and, whilst the one party find the 
statements m the Acts reconcilable with those of Paul, a large 
body more or less distinctly declare them to be contradictory and 
unhistorical In order that the question at issue may be fairly laid 
before the reader, we shall give the two accounts 1n parallel 
columns 


ACISIN I9f | Er to Ga. 1 δῇ 


15 But when it pleased God 

16 To reverl his son in me, that 
I might preach hin among the Gen 
ules , 


19 And he was certian days 
(ημέρας τινάς) with the disciples in 
Damascus 

20 And immcdiately (εὐθέως) was 
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Acisix τοῦ Er 10GaAl 1 15f 
pleaching Jesus in the synagogues, | mmednitely (ευθέως) I conferred not 
etc with ficsh and blood , 

21 And all that heud him were 17 Neither went J up to Jerusalem 
amazed, sting, etc to those who were Apostles before me, 


22 But Saul wis inercising τη but TIT went away mto Arbia, and 
strength more and morc, wd. con | rcturncd agin mto Damascus 
founding the Jews which dwelt at 
Damascus, proving that this 1s the 
Christ 

23 And after many diss (ημέραι 
ἱκαναὶ) were fulfilled, the Jews took 
counsel tohill him, 24 But their plot 
was hnown to Saul And they were ο 
even watching the gatcs day and meght 
to hil him | 

25 But the disciples took him by 
night, ind let him down through the 
wall ina basket 

26 And when he came to feru 18 Then after three ycars T went up 
salem he was assiying to yom himeclf to Jerusalem to visit! Cephis, ind 
to the diseiples, but ul were τῇ τ ρος with Inm fifteen days 
of him, not beheving that he 1s 1 dis 
ciple 

27 But Barnabis took him, and 19 But other of the Apostles saw 
brought him to the Apostles, and I not swe Jamcs the Lord’s brother 
declired unto them how he sw the 20 Now the things which I write 
Lord in the way, and that he spike unto you, behold, before God, I he 
to him, and how he preached boldly not 
at Damascus in the name of Jesus 

28 And he wis with them coming 21 ὙΠοΙοαῇογ 1 came into the 
in ind going ont at Jcrusalem, preach regions of Syria and Cilicia, 
ing boldly in the namc of the Lord , 22 But I was unknown by face 

29 And he was speihing ind dis unto the churches of Judea which 
puling against the Greciin Jews but were in Christ but they were only 
they tooh counsel to slay him , hevring that hewhoformerly persecuted 

30 But when the brethren knew, us 16 now preaching the futh which 
they brought him down to Crsitcr, once he was destroying and they 
ind sent him forth to Tarsus glorificd God in me 


ες 


It 1s obvious that the 1epresentation in the Acts of what 
Paul did afte: his conversion differs very widely from the account 
which the Apostle himself gives of the matter In the first place, 
not a wold is said in the former of the journey into Arabia, but, 
on the contrary, 1t 1s excluded, and the statement which 1eplaces 
it directly contradicts that of Paul The Apostle says that after 
his conversion ‘Immediately? (εὐθέως) I conferred not with flesh 
and blood,” but “went away into Arabia” The author of the 
Acts says that he spent “some days” (ἡμέρας τινάς) with the 


* To become acquainted with 

* Dr Ellicott remarks ‘ Strazghtway, the word standing prominently 
forward, and implying that he not only avoided conference with men, but did 
so from the very first” (St Paul’s Ep to the Gal, ath ed , p 16) ἢ 
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disciples in Damascus, and ἜΤ “(cb60s) began to 
preach in the synagogues Paul’s feelings aie so completely 
misrepiesented that, mstead of that destie for retirement and 
solitude which his woids expiess, he 1s desciibed as stiaightway 
plunging into the votes of public life in Damascus The general 
apologetic explanation 15, that the autifo: of the Acts either was 
not awaie of the journey into Arabia, οἱ that, his absence there 
having been short, he did not considei it necessary to mention 
it There are no data for estimating the length of time which 
Paul spent in Arabia, but the fact that the Apostle mentions it 
with so much emphasis proves not only that he attached con- 
siderable weight to the episode, but that the duration of his visit 
could not have been ummportant In any case, the author of 
the Acts, whether ignorantly or not, boldly describes the Apostle 
as doing precisely what he did not ‘To any ordinaly reader, 
moteover, his whole account of Paul’s preaching at Damascus 
certainly excludes altogether the idea of such a journey, and the 
argument that it can be imserted anywhere 1s purely arbitrary 
There are many theories amongst Apologists as to the part 
of the nairative in Acts in which the Arabian journey can 
be placed By some it 15 assigned to a peuod before he 
commenced his active labours, and therefore before 1x 20, from 
which the words of the author repulse 1t with simgular clearness , 
others intercalate 1t with even less reason between 1x 20 and 21, 
a few discover some indication of 1t in the μᾶλλον ἐνεδυναμοῦτο 
of verse 22 an expression, however, which refuses to be forced 
mto such service , a greater ntimber place it in the ἡμέραι ἱκαναΐ 
of verse 23, making that elastic phrase embiace this as well as 
other difficulties till 1t snaps unde: the strain It seems evident 
to an unpreyudiced 1eader that the ἡμέραι txavat are 1epresentcd 
as passed in Damascus And, lastly, some critics place it after 1. 
25, 1egaidless of Paul’s statement that from Arabia he returned 
again to Damascus, which, under the circumstances mentioned 
in Acts, he was not likely to do, and indeed it 1s obvious that he 
is there supposed to have at once gone from Damascus to 
Jeiusalem These attempts at reconciliation are useless It 1s 
of no avail to find time into which a journey to Arabia and the 
stay there might be forcibly thrust There still remains the fact 
that, so fa: fiom the Arabian visit beg mdicated in the Acts, 
the εὐθέως of τὰ 20, compared with the εὐθέως of Gal 1 τό, 
positively excludes τί, and proves that the narrative of the former 
1s not historical 

There 1s another point in the account m Acts which further 
demands attention The impression conveyed by the narrative 1s 


that Paul went up to Jerusalem not very long afte: his conversion 


The omission of the visit to A1abia shortens the interval before he 
2\ 
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did so, by removing causes of delay , and, whilst no expicssions are 
used which imply a protracted stay im Damascus, incidents are 
introduced which indicate that the purpose of the writer was to 
represent the Apostle as losing no ume after his conversion before 
associating himself with the elder Apostles and obtaming their 
recognition of his minishiy , and this view, we shall sce, 15 con- 
fumed by the peculiar account which 1s given of what took place 
at Jerusalem ‘Lhe Apostle distinctly states, 1 18, that three 
yeais after his convcision he went up to visit Peter’ In the Acts 
he 1s 1epresented as spending “some days” (ἡμέρας τινάς) with 
the disciples, and the only other chronological indication given 4,5 
that, after “many days” (ἡμέραι taavat), the plot occuned which 
forced him to leave Damascus It 15 argued that ἡμέραι ἱκαναΐ 15 
an indefinite peuod, which may, according to the usage of the 
author, indicate a considerable space of time, and certainly rather 
express a long than a short period Ὁ The fact 15, however, that the 
instances cited are evidence, in themselves, against the supposition 
that the author can have had any intention of expressing a period 
of three years by the words ἡμέραι ἑκαιαί We suppose that no 
one has ever suggested that Peter stayed three years in the hause of 
Simon the tanner at Joppr GN 43), or that when it 19 said that 
Paul remained “many days * at Conmnth after the imsurrcction of 
the Jews, the author intends to spcak of some years, when in ‘fact 
the ἡμέραι ἱκαναΐ contiasted with the expression (avin 11}, “he 
continued there a year and six months,” used regarding his stay 
previous to that disturbance, cvidently 1educes the “yet many 
days” subsequently spent there to a very small compass Again, 
has any one ever suggested that in the account of Paul’s voyage 
to Rome, where it 15 said (\Avu 7) that, after leaving Myrra “and 
sailing slowly many days” (ἡμέραι ἱκανοῦ), they had scaicely got 
so for as Cnidus, an interval of months, not to say years, 15 mdi- 
cated? ΤῈ 15 impossible to suppose that by such an expressio 
the write: intended to indicate a period of three years 

That the narrative of the Acts actually represents Paul as going 
up to Jerusalem soon afte: his conversion, and certainly not merely at 
the end of thee years, 1s obvious from the statement in verse 26, 
that when Paul airived at Jerusalem, and was assaying to jom him- 
self to the disciples, all were afiaid of him, and would not believe 
in his conversion The autho: could certainly not have stated 


* “The ‘straightwy’ of \cise 16 leads to this conclusion ‘A¢ first I con- 
ferred not with flesh and blood, it was only after the lapse of three years that I 
went to Jerusalem’” (Lightfoot, Ga/atzans, p 83) 

* Actsix_ 43, \vin 18, \vn 7, Lightfoot, τό, p 89, note 3 

3 ΚΕ The difference between the vague ‘many days’ of the Acts and the defi- 
nite ‘three yeus’ of the Epistle 1s such ας might be expected fiom the circum; 
stances of the two writers ’ (Lightfoot, 74 , p 89, note 3) 
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this, f he had desucd to imply that Paul had alrcady been a 
Christian, and publicly pircached with so much success at 
Damascus, for three years Indecd, the statements mix 26 aic 
nieconcilable with the declaation of the Apostle, whatever view 
be taken of the previous narrative of the Acts IPf 1t be assumed 
that the author wishes to describe the yisit to Jerusalem as taking 
place three years after his conversion, then the ignorance of that 
event amongst the biethren there and then distrust of Paul are 
utterly mconsistent and incredible , whilst if, on the other hand, 
he represents the Apostle as goimg to Jerusalem with but hittle 
delay in Damascus, as we contend he does, then theie 1s no escape 
ffom the conclusion that the Acts, whilst thus giving a narrative 
consistent with itself, distinctly contiadicts the deliberate assei tions 
of the Apostle It 1s absolutely inctedible that the conversion of 
a well-known peisecutor of the Chuich (vin 3 f), effected in a way 
which 1s represented as so sudden and supeinatural, and accom- 
pamed by a supposed vision of the Lord, could for thee years 
have, remained unknown to the community of Jeiusalem 950 
striking a triumph for Chustianity must have been rapidly circu- 
lated throughout the Church, and the fact that he who formerly 
persecuted was now zealously preaching the faith which once he 
destroyed must long have been generally known in Je1usalem, 
which was in such constant communication with Damascus 

The author of the Acts continues in the same stra, stating that 
Barnabas, under the’circumstances just described, took Paul and 
brought him to the Apostles (πρὸς τοὺς ax oor dows), and de- 
clared to them the particulars of his vision and conversion, and 
how he had preached boldly at Damascus' No doubt 1s left that 
this 15 the first intimation the Apostles had received of such extia- 
ordinary events After this, we aie told that Paul was with them 
coming m and going out at Jerusalem, preaching boldly in the 
mame of the Lord Here again the declaration of Paul 1s explicit, 
and distinctly contradicts this story both in the letter and the 
spit He makes no mention of Barnabas He states that he 
went to Jerusalem specially with the view of making the acquaint- 
ance of Peter, with whom he 1emained fifteen days, but he 
emphatically says “ But other of the Apostles saw I not, save 
(εἰ μὴ) James, the Loid’s brother”, and then he adds the solemn 
declaration regarding his account of this visit “ Now the things 
which I write unto you behold, before God, I le not” An 
asseveiation made in this tone excludes the supposition of in- 
accuracy or careless vagueness, and the specific statements have all 
the force of sworn evidence Instead of being presented “ to the 
Apostles,” therefore, and going in and out with them at Jerusalem, 
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we have here the Gaiphatie assurance that, mn addition to Peter, 
Paul caw neon) cveept & fate, the boards Drother ” 

hore has bean beh diseusston as to the identity of this 
lamer, and whether he owas an \postle or not, but into: this 
Moos ἀπ αν for us to ont Most writers ἄρτος αἱ 
least that he ow the sane fants, the herd of the Church 
αι Jerusalem, whore we ἀρὰ frequently, meet with am the 
Pauline lepisdes and onthe Vet and notably πὰς the account 
ob the A\pestole comune Phe Gsact interpretation τὸ be 
put upon the expression εὐ μὴ Ἰάκωβον has also been the 
subjpert of τον controversy, the question Ὁ whether James gs 
here αὐ αν called an) Apostle or not, whether εὐ μὴ as τὸ be 
undcrstood. ts applying solely ta the verb, mowhtch case the state 
ment would mean that he cuw no other of the \postles, but only 
Frames, ar to the whole phrase, whieh would oxptess that be had 
sean πὸ other of the Apostles save ames Ttas admitted, by many 
of those whe think that this case the litter παι wan mist be 
Adopted, Chat erammateadly θεὰ mterpretation as permissible, 
“νὰν suppostne that nehth or wronely, dames αν here referred to 
asain \postle, the statementot the Vets isin sprit, quite opposed 
to that of the Fpistle, fot when we ate told) that: Paulas bronsht 
Sto the Apostles) (ρὸν τοῖν arouredors), the lmeuistt 
ustec of the water tmphes that he meas much more than metely 
Paterand Pamics ΤῸ seains impossible τὸ reconcite the statement, 
Woo, With the solemn assure of Τὰ] ς ἀπ at we accept whit 
the Apostle says ἀν πὰς and we cannot doubt at, i niust be 
δ that the account inthe Vets ts unhistone i 

We αν at the very Same conclusion on examine the rest of 
the maradve ΤῸ ας Vets, Paulas represented as being with the 
\postles eome in and out, preachme openly an Perusidem, ind 
disputing with the Green Jews | No dimitoas here put to his 
viet and tas difheult τὸ concave that what as naratcdias intended 
to desaaibe avaistbot merely fifteen days A subsequent statement 
mothe Vets however, explains and settles the pomt Paul 1 
Vepresented: as declaring to hing \enippa, αι re ft & Where 
fore, Wing Aerppa, Twas not disobedient unte the heavenly vision, 
but fast unto those in Damascus, and throughout all the reetan οἱ 
idee, and to the Gentiles, Pawas decatine that they should repent 
and tun to God,” ete However this may be, the statement ol 
Paul dees not admit the mterpretahon of such pubhe mmusty 
Tis express pinpose mn geome to Ferusilem was, not to preach, but 
to make the acquamtance of Peter, and at was a marked charac: 
teristic of Paul to avond preachme m ground aheady ace ued by 
the other Apostles before him Not only τὰ the account τὰ «λον 
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apparently excluded by such consideiations and by the general 
tenour of the Epistle, but it 1s equally so by the dnect words 
of the Apostle (@ 22) “I was unknown by face unto the 
churches of Judea” It τς aigucd that the term, ‘churches of 
Judea,” excludes Jerusalem It might possibly be asseited with 
reason that such an expression as “the churches of Jerusalem ” 
nught exclude the churches of Judza, but to say that the Apostle, 
writing elsewhere to the Galatians of a visit to Jerusalem, and of 
his conduct at that time, intends, when spcaking of the “ churches 
of Judzen,” to exclude the principal city seems to us arbitrary and 
unwariantable = The whole object of the Apostle 15 to show the 
privacy of his visit and his independence of the elder Apostles 
He does not use the expiession as a contrast to Jerusalem 
Nothing m his account leads one to think of any encrgetic preach- 
ing duing the visit, and the necessity of finding some way of 
excluding Jerusalem fiom the Apostle’s e\pression 1s simply thrust 
upon Apologists by the account m Acts Two passages are 
referied to as supporting the exclusion of Jeiusalem from “ the 
churches of Juda” Jn John m1 22 we read “After these 
things came Jesus and his disciples mto the land of Judea” In 
the preceding chaptei he 1s described as being at Jerusalem We 
have already said enough about the geographical notices of the 
author of the fourth Gospel * Even those who do not admit that 
he was not a native of Palestine aie agreed that he wrote in another 
country and for fo@gnes “Τῆς Jand of Judea” was therefore 
a natural expression superseding the necessity of giving a more 
minute local indication which would have been of little use The 
second instance appealed to, though more doubtfully,? 1s Heb xm 
24 “They from Italy salute you” We are at a loss to understand 
how this 1s supposed to support the interpretation adopted Τί 1s 
impossible that 1f Paul went in and out with the Apostles, preached 
Voldly in Jerusalem, and disputed with the Hellenistic Jews, not 
to speak of what 1s added, Acts s,vi 19 f, he could say that he 
was unknown by face to the churches of Judzea There is nothing, 
we may remark, which limits his pieaching to the Grecian Jews 
Whilst Apologists maintain that the two accounts are 1econcilable, 
many of them fiankly admit that the account m Acts requires 
correction from that in the Epistle ,3 but, on the othe: hand, a still 
grvater number of ciitics pronounce the narrative in the Acts 
contradictory to the statements of Paul 

There remains anothe: point upon which a few 1emaiks must be 
made In Acts 1. 29 f the cause of Paul’s huiuiedly leaving 


"See p 5281 3 Lightfoot, Galatzans, p 85 

3 Bleeh, δε, p 364 f , Ewald, Gesch V Js), νι, Ὁ 403, anm 1, 
Serdschi d Ap Paulus, 1857, p 68 f , Lightfoot, Galateans, p 92, Neander, 
LPhlansung, p 127 £ 
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his 1ebuke and his argument have quite a different complexion , 
and we confidently affiim that no one can read that portion of the 
Epistle to the Galatians without feeling certain that, had the witer 
been aware of such a divine communication—and we think 1t must 
be conceded without question that, if it had taken place, he must 
have been awate of it! he would have referred to so direct and 
important an authority Neither here noi m the numerous places 
wheie such an argument would have bcen so useful to the Apostle 
does Paul betray the slightest hnowledge of the episode of 
Coinehus The Instoic occurrence at Antioch, so completely; 
ignored by the author of the Acts, totally excludes the mythical 
story of Cornelius 

There aie merely one ΟἹ two other pomts in connection with the 
episode to which we must call attention In his address to 
Coinehus, Peter says “Of a tiuth I perceive that God 15 no 
iespecter of peisons” (οὐκ ἔστιν προσωπολήμπτης 6 θεός) 
Now this is not only a thoroughly Pauline sentiment, but Paul has 
moie than once made use of precisely the same expression 
Rom 1 rr “For there 1s no respect of persons with God” 
(οὐ γάρ ἐστιν προσωπολημψία παρὰ τῷ θεῷ), and, gam, 
Gal 1 6 “God tespecteth πὸ man’s person’ (πρόσωπον 
ὁ θεὸς ἀνθρώπου οὐ AupBdve)? The author of the Acts .was 


~ 


ceitamly acquainted with the Epistles of Paul, and the very ‘ 


manne in which he 1epresents Peter as employing this expression 
betrays the application of a sentiment previously in his mind, “ Of 
a tiuth I perceive,” etc The circumstance confirms what Paul 
had alieady said3 Then, in the defence of his conduct at 
Jerusalem, Peter 15 represented as saying ‘And I remembered 
the word of the Lord, how he said, John indeed baptised with 
water, but ye shall be baptised with the Holy Spmt”! Now 
these words are by all the Gospels put into the mouth of John the 
Baptist, and not of Jesus ,5 but the author of the Acts seems to put 
them into the mouth of Jesus at the beginning of the work,® and 
then repetition here 1s only an additional proof of the fact that the 
episode of Coinelius, as it stands before us, 1s not historical, but 
1s meiely his own composition 

The whole of this narrative, with its complicated series of 
miracles, 1s evidently composed to legitimate the free receptipn 
into the Christian Church of Gentile conveits , and, to emphasize 


᾿ Indeed the 1eference to this cise, supposed to be made by Peter himself, n 
Pauls presence, excludes the idea of ignoiance, if the Acts be tieated as 
historical 

5 Cf Ephes vi 9, Col m 25 

5 Compare further. 35 Γ with Rom nu im, etc The sentiments and even 
the words are Pauline 441 16 i 

5 Matt m 11, Maki 8, Lukem 16, John1 26, 33 a ee 
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‘tance of the divine ratification of their admission, Peter 
Ὁ repeat to the Church of Jerusalem the main incidents 
1 just been fully narrated On the one hand, the pievious 
clusiveness both of Peter and of the Church is displayed 
16 1esistance of the Apostle, which can only be overcome 
sion and the direct orde: of the Holy Spimt, and by the 
outpouring of the Spuit upon the Centurion and his 
1, and, second, τῇ the contention of the party of the circum- 
uch 1s only overcome by an account of the repeated signs 
purpose and approval The universality of the Gospel 
_ be more broadly proclaimed than in the address of Peter 
jus Not the Jews alone, “ but in every nation, he that 
im and worketh righteousness 1s acceptable to him” 
rmeiples are thus anticipated, and, as we have poimted 
expressed almost in the words of the Apostle of the 
The Jews who go with Pete: were astonished because 
16 Gentiles also had been poured out the gift of the Holy 
nd the Church of Jerusalem, on hearing of these things, 
God that repentance unto hfe had been given to the 
It 1s impossible that the admission of the Gentiles to 
085 of the Church could be more prominently signified 
this episode, introduced by prodigious miracles and 
by supernatural machinery Where, however, are the 
aces of this marvellous recognition of the Gentiles? It 
in the slightest degree preclude the necessity for the 
which we shall presently consider , 1t does not apparently 
ny influence on James and the Church of Jerusalem , 
ieed, refers vaguely to it, but as a matter out of date and 
‘gotten , Paul, m all his disputes with the emuissaries of 
th of Je1usalem, in all his pleas for the freedom of his 
‘onverts, never makes the slightest allusion to it, it 
elsewhere unknown, and, so far as any evidence goes, 
thout influence upon the primitive Church This will 
become more apparent , but already it 15 clear enough to 
) will exercise calm reason that 1t 1s impossible to consider 
tive, with its tissue of fruitless miracles, as a historical 
f the development of the Church 
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CHAPTER VII 
€ 
THE HISTORICAL VALU OI 1HE WORK (CONTINUED) 
PAUL THE APOSILE OF IH GLNTILLS 


We have now arrived at the point in our examination of the Acts 
in which we have the inestimable advantage of being able to 
compare the narrative of the unknown author with the distinct 
statements of the Apostle Paul In doimg so, we must remember 
that the author must have becn acquainted with the Epistles 
which aie now before us, and, supposing it to be his purpose to 
present a peculiar view of the transactions m question, whether for 
apologetic or for conciliatory reasons, it 1s obvious that 1t would not 
be 1easonable to expect divergencies of so palpable a nature that any 
reader of the letteis must at once perceive them When the Acts were 


written, it 15 true, the author could not have known that the Ep:stles , 


of Paul weie to attain the high canonical position which they now 
occupy, and might, therefore, use his materials more freely , still, 
it would be natural to expect a certain superficial consistency 
Unfortunately, our means of testing the statements of the author 
aie not so minute as 1s desirable, although they are often of much 
value, and, seemg the gieat facility with which, by apparently 
sight alterations and omissions, a different complexion can be 
given to circumstances regarding which no very full details exist 
elsewhere, we must be prepaied to seive every indication which 
may enable us to form a just estimate of the nature of the writing 
which we aie examining 

In the first two chapters of his Epistle to the Galatians, the” 
Apostle Paul relates particulars icgarding some important epochs 
of his life, which hkewise enter into the narrative of the Acts of 
the Apostles The Apostle gives an account of his own proceed- 
ings immediately after his conversion, and of the visit which about 
that time he paid to Jerusalem , and, further, of a second visit to 
Jerusalem fourteen years later, and to these we must now direct 
our attention We defer consideration of the narrative of the 
actual conveision of Paul for the present, and merely intend here 
to discuss the movements and conduct of the Apostle immediately 
subsequent to that event The Acts ofthe Apostles represent Paul 
as making five journeys to Jerusalem subsequent to his joming the 
Chnistian body The fist, i, 26 f, takes place immediately after 
his conversion, the second, x1 30, 11 25, 1s upon an occasion, 
when the Church at Antioch are represented as sending relief to 
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the brethren of Judea by the hands of Barnabas and Saul, during 
a time of famine, the thnd visit to Jerusalem, \v 1 f, Paul 
likewise pays im company with Barnabas, both being sent by the 
Church of Antioch to confer with the Apostles and Elders as to 
the necessity of circumcision, and the obligation of Gentile 
converts to observe the Mosaic law, the fourth, vin 21 f, 
when he goes to Ephesus with Priscilla and Aquiulla, ‘having 
shaved his head in Cenchrea, for he had a vow”, and the fifth 
and last, x11 15 f, when the disturbance took place in the temple 
which led to his arrest and journey to Rome The circumstances 
and general character of these visits to Jerusalem, and more 
especially of that on which the momentous conference 1s described 
as having taken place, are stated with so much precision, and they 
present features of such marked difference, that 1t might have been 
supposed there could not have been any difficulty in identifying 
with certainty, at least, the visits to which the Apostle refers m his 
letter, more especially as upon both occasions he mentions impoi- 
tant particulars which characterised them It 1s a remaikable 
fact, however, that the divergencies between the statements of 
the unknown author and the Apostle are so marked that upon 


‘no point has there been more decided difference of opmion 


amongst critics and divines from the very earliest ttmes Upon 
general grounds, we have already seen, there has been good 1eason 
to doubt the historical characte: of the Acts [5 it not a singularly 
suggestive cucumstante that, when it is possible to compare the 
authentic representations of Paul with the narrative of the Acts, even 
Apologists perceive so much opening for doubt and contioveisy ? 

The visit descitbed in the ninth chapter of the Acts 1s generally 
identified with that which 1s mentioned in the first chapter of 
the Epistle This unammity ases mainly from the cncum- 
stance that both wuiters clearly represent that visit as the first 
hich Paul paid to Jerusalem after his conversion, for the details 
of the two narratives are anything but in agreement with 
each other Although critics aie forced to agiee as to the 
bare identity of the visit, this harmony 1s immediately disturbed 
on examining the two accounts, and, whilst the one party find the 
statements m the Acts reconcilable with those of Paul, a large 
body more or less distinctly declare them to be contradictory and 
unhistorical In order that the question at issue may be fairly laid 
before the reader, we shall give the two accounts in parallel 
columns 


ACTS I\_ τοῦ | Er roGaL 1 ᾿δῇ 


1g And he was certain. days 15 But when it pleased God 
(ἡμέρας tivds) with the disciples in 16 To reveal his son in me, that 
Damascus I might prcach him among the Gen 
zo And immcdiately (εὐθέως) was | tiles , 
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ACTS iv raf Tr 19G wr 151 
presching Jesus in the svn-cogues, mmeartel fer os} 1 conferred not 
σις «πῇ fics πης bie »Ὶ 

21 And oll the heard pam vere 17 Nether cent Ptp to Jerusalem 
amazed eqying εἰς to tho « ¢ ho were ΧΡ πεν before mc, 


22 But Soul vas ποτ τι σ΄ in bu Po νι 287, inte Arab and 
strength more snd more ang coi fetern d Igemi inte Domoser s 
founcing the Jers vinch do οὗ δ 
Damasces, proving chet this is th 
Christ 

23 And ofter moan cays {πε pre 
teasce) vere fulfilled, che Tes ~ toot 
counsel tohkill him 22 Brother plo 
wasknovnio Soul And thoy vere ο 
even witcning one στον O48 ITE a 1 
to Fill him 

25 But the cisciples wo nm on 
mignt ane jet him ὙΠ throwgy or 
wallin 7 haske 


26 And when hoo etn co fers Wo Tha © rtnre tour Pvertap 
salem he vais ascarz te gem ams ἢ Τὺ ferret an te oasit fepes τη 
c 


to the disciples bau ills cre frat oh ete τ diem fitter ds 
ef him now believing the hes > oars 


ciple 

22 Bat Bernetas too) him, mi 19 Bae her of Me ape ton ὦ 
brought him to che Sposles, and Tio so ed rusty Lords brother 
d.clered umo them now he 7" une 29 No th others coven Fer 


Lora in the το and track. spake σπ et hloaka Gore Ge & tie 
tohim and hos he prewcho dT boldly ons 
at Demiscus in the name of Tests 


28 And he vas wih them co nine 21 Trer afer To πὰς omta (᾿ς 
incnd gong οὐδ οἵ Ferusiem preach regions of ἃ rin are, Cihie + 
ing boldly in the nom_ of thy Lord 22 Be fT .ts untae ἢ by free 


29 And pevas spring ord die unto τὴς cherenls oF Juco nic 
puting wgunst tne Green fetes out rere in Cane ἴτι thes ν cre ons 


thes cosh counsi to sla him henrsticeb. hefornnerl pours icoted 

30 Bue vihen cho brehron bret ous ois no? preacang th ἔστι ἢ which 
the, brought mim down to Crrsrre oce te ταν dusaooiny 194 tres 
ana sent nim ἔτι to Tersa. giomn ἃ Gorinime ε 


It is obsious that the representation in the Acts of what 
Paul did after his conscrston differs very widely from the account 
which the .\postle himself gives of the mattcr In the first place 
not a ¥ord 1s said in the former of che journeys mto -\rabia_ but, 
on the contrary it 15 excluded and the statement hich replaces 
it directly contradicts that of Paul The Apostle sats that after 
his conversion ‘“ Immediately? {εἰ 9€0s) 1 conferred not with fieSh 
and blood but ‘vent away into Arabia The author of the 
Acts says that he spent‘ some days (ἡμέρας zuds) with the 


* To become acquainted v uh 

* Dr Eltico.t remarks § Starghtzay the vord standing prommertls 
forvard and implying that he not onl: voided conference. witn men, but did 
so from the tery firct (St Pauls Ep tothe Gal athed, p 16) : 
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disciples in Damascus, and “immediately” (εὐθέως) began to 
preach in the synagogues Paul’s feelings are so completely 
misrepresented that, mstead of that desue foi retirement and 
solitude which his woids express, he 1s desciibed as stiaightway 
plunging into the voitea of public hfe im Damascus The general 
apologetic explanation 1s, that the auto. of the Acts eithe: was 
not awaie of the journey into Arabia, οἱ that, his absence there 
having been short, he did not considei it necessary to mention 
it There are no data for estimating the length of time which 
Paul spent in Arabia, but the fact that the Apostle mentions it 
with so much emphasis proves not only that he attached con- 
siderable weight to the episode, but that the duration of his visit 
could not have been ummportant In any case, the author of 
the Acts, whether ignorantly or not, boldly describes the Apostle 
as doing precisely what he did not To any ordinary reader, 
moieover, his whole account of Paul’s preaching at Damascus 
certainly excludes altogether the idea of such a journey, and the 
argument that it can be inserted anywhete 15 purely arbitrary 
There aie many theoues amongst Apologists as to the part 
of the narrative in Acts im which the Arabian journey can 
be placed By some it 1s assigned to a period before he 
commenced his active labours, and therefore before 1x 20, from 
which the words of the author repulse it with singulai clearness , 
others intercalate it with even less reason between 1x 20 and 21, 
a few discover some indication of it in the μᾶλλον évedvvapotro 
of verse 22 an expression, however, which 1efuses to be forced 
into such service , a greater numbe: place it im the ἡμέραι ἱκαναΐ 
of verse 23, making that elastic phrase embrace this as well as 
other difficulties till it snaps unde: the strain It seems evident 
to an unprejudiced ieader that the ἡμέραι ἱκαναί are represented 
as passed in Damascus And, lastly, some critics place it after 1. 
25, 1egardless of Paul’s statement that from Arabia he returned 
again to Damascus, which, under the circumstances mentioned 
in Acts, he was not hkely to do, and indeed it 1s obvious that he 
is there supposed to have at once gone from Damascus to 
Jerusalem These attempts at reconciliation are useless It 1s 
of no avail to find time mto which a journey to Arabia and the 
stay there might be forcibly thrust There still remains the fact 
that, so far from the Arabian visit being indicated in the Acts, 
the εὐθέως of 1. 20, compared with the εὐθέως of Gal 1 τό, 
positively excludes 1t, and pioves that the nairative of the forme: 
1s not histouical 

There 1s another: point in the account in Acts which further 
demands attention The impiession conveyed by the naurative is 
that Paul went up to Jerusalem not very long afte: his conversion 
The omission of the visit to A1abia shortens the inteival befoie he 
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did so, by removing causes of delay , and, whilst no expressions arc 
used which imply a provacted stay m Damascus, mcidents are 
mtroduced which indicite that the purpose of the writcr was to 
1epresent the Apostle as losing no ume after his conversion before 
associating himself with the clder Apostics and obtaining. their 
recognition of lis ministiy , and this vicw, we shall sce, 15 con- 
fumed by the peculiar account w hich 15 given of what took place 
at Jerusalem ‘Lhe Apostle distinctly states, 1 18, that three 
years after his conversion he went up to visit Peter t Τὴ the Acts 
he 15 1epresented as spending “some days” (ἡμέρας τινάς) with 
the disciples, and the only other chronological indication given Qs 
that, after “many days” (ἡμέραι ἱκαιαί), the plot occurred which 
forced him to leave Damascus [1115 argued that ἡμέραι ἱκαναΐ 1s 
an indefinite puuod, which may, according to the usage of the 
author,” indicate a considerable space of time, and certainly rather 
express a long than a short period? The fact 1s, however, that the 
instances cited are cvidence, mn themselves, agunst the supposition 
that the author can have had wy intention of expressing a period 
of three years by the words ἡμέραι tora’ We suppose that no 
onc has ever suggested that Peter stayed three years in the haquse of 
Simon the tanner at Joppa (ix 43) or that when it τς said that 
Paul remamed “many days at Connth after the imsurrection of 
the Jews, the author mtends to speak of some years, when in ‘fact 
the ἡμέραι tauvad contrasted with the expression (avin 11}, “he 
continued there a year and si, months,” uscd regarding his stay 
previous to that disturbance, cvidcently reduces the “yet many 
days” subsequently spent there to a very small compass — Again, 
has any one cver suggested that in the account of Paul’s voyage 
to Rome, where st 15 said (xxv 7) that, after leaving Myrra “and 
sailing slowly many days” (ἡμέραι ἱκαταΐ), they had scarcely got 
so for as Cnidus, an interval of months, not to say years, 1s mdi- 
cated? It 15 impossible to suppose that by such an expressio’ 
the write: intended to indicate a period of three years 

That the narative of the Acts actually represents Paul as going 
up to Jerusalem soon afte1 his conversion, and certainly not merely at 
the end of thiee years, 1s obvious from the statement in verse 26, 
that when Paul arrived at Jerusalem, and was assaying to jom him- 
self to the disciples, all were afraid of him, and would not believe 
in his conversion The autho: could certamly not have stated 


* “The ‘straughtwry’ of vcise 16 leads to this conclusion ‘ At fast T con 
ferred not with flesh and blood, it was only afer the lapse of three years that I 
went to Jerusalem’” (Lightfoot, Galatzans, p 83) 

5 Acts1, 43, \vin 18, wu 7, Lightfoot, 74, p 89, note 3 

3 ‘The difference between the vague ‘many days” of the “Acts and the defi- 


nite ‘three yeus’ of the Epistle is such 1s might be expected fiom the circum; 
stances of the two writers ’ (Lightfoot, 76 , p 89, note 3) 
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this, if he had desned to imply that Paul had already been a 
Chustian, and publicly preached with so much success at 
Damascus, for three yeais Indeed, the statements in 1x 26 aie 
nreconcilable with the declaration of the Apostle, whatever view 
be taken of the previous nairative of the Acts If it be assumed 
that the author wishes to describe the yisit to Jerusalem as taking 
place three years after his conversion, then the ignoiance of that 
event amongst the biethren there and their distiust of Paul are 
utterly inconsistent and incredible , whilst if, on the other hand, 
he represents the Apostle as going to Jerusalem with but little 
delay in Damascus, as we contend he does, then there is no escape 
from the conclusion that the Acts, whilst thus giving a narrative 
consistent with itself, distinctly contradicts the deliberate asseitions 
of the Apostle It 1s absolutely incredible that the conversion of 
a well-known peisecutor of the Chuich (vm 3f), effected in a way 
which 15 represented as so sudden and supernatural, and accom- 
pamed by a supposed vision of the Loud, could fo: thiee years 
have, 1emained unknown to the community of Jerusalem So 
striking a triumph for Christianity must have been rapidly cucu- 
lated throughout the Church, and the fact that he who formerly 
persecuted was now zealously preaching the faith which once he 
destroyed must long have been generally known in Jerusalem, 
whech was in such constant communication with Damascus 

The author of the Acts continues in the same strain, stating that 
Barnabas, under the ‘circumstances just described, took Paul and 
brought him to the Apostles (πρὸς τοὺς ἀποστόλους), and de- 
clared to them the particulars of his vision and conversion, and 
how he had preached boldly at Damascust No doubt 1s left that 
this 1s the first intrmation the Apostles had received of such eatra- 
ordinaly events After this, we are told that Paul was with them 
coming in and going out at Jerusalem, preaching boldly in the 
sname οὗ the Lord Here again the declaration of Paul is explicit, 
and distinctly contradicts this story both in the letter and the 
spit He makes no mention of Barnabas He states that he 
went to Jerusalem specially with the view of making the acquaint- 
ance of Peter, with whom he remained fifteen days, but he 
emphatically says ‘“ But other of the Apostles saw I not, save 
(εἰ μὴ) James, the Lord’s brother”, and then he adds the solemn 
declaration regarding his account of this visit “Now the things 
which I write unto you behold, before God, I he not” An 
asseveration made in this tone excludes the supposition of in- 
accuracy or careless vagueness, and the specific statements have all 
the foice of sworn evidence Instead of being presented “to the 
Apostles,” therefore, and going im and out with them at Jerusalem, 
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we have here the emphatic assurance that, in addition to Pete, 
Paul saw no one except “ James, the Lord’s biothe: ἢ 

There has been much discussion as to the identity of this 
James, and whether he was an Apostle or not, but into this 
it 1s unnecessary fo. us to enter Most writers agiee at 
least that he 15 the sante James, the head of the Church 
at Jerusalem, whom we again fiequently meet with in the 
Pauline Epistles and in the Acts, and notably in the account 
of the Apostohc council The exact interpretation to be 
put upon the expression εἰ μὴ Ἰάκωβον has also been the 
subject of great controveisy, the question being whethei James gs 
here really called an Apostle οἱ not, whether εἰ μὴ 1s to be 
understood as applying solely to the verb, in which case the state- 
ment would mean that he saw no othe: of the Apostles, but only 
James, or to the whole phrase, which would express that he had 
seen no other of the Apostles save James [{15 admitted, by many 
of those who think that in this case the latte: signification must be 
adopted, that grammatically either interpietation is permissible 
Even supposing that, ughtly or wrongly, James is here referred to 
as an Apostle, the statement of the Acts 1s, in spuit, quite opposed 
to that of the Epistle, for when we are told that Paul is brought 
“to the Apostles” (πρὸς τοὺς ἀποστόλους), the linguistic 
usage of the writer implies that he means much more than merely 
Pete: and James It seems impossible to reconcile the statement, 
1s 27, with the solemn assurance of Paul, and if we accept what 
the Apostle says as tiuth, and we cannot doubt it, it must be 
admitted that the account in the Acts 15 unhistouical 

We arrive at the very same conclusion on examining the 1658. of 
the nauatne In the Acts, Paul 15 repiesented as being with the 
Apostles going in and out, preaching openly in Jerusalem, and 
disputing with the Grecian Jewst No limit 15 here put to his 
visit, and it 1s difficult to conceive that what 1s narrated is intended 
to describe a visit of merely fifteen days A subsequent statement 
m the Acts, howevei, explains and settles the pomt Paul 1s 
1epresented as declaing to King Agiippa, x,\vi 19 f  “ Wheie- 
foie, King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision, 
but first unto those in Damascus, and throughout all the 1egion of 
Judzea, and to the Gentiles, I was declaring that they should repent 
and turn to God,” etc However this may be, the statement of 
Paul does not admit the interpretation of such public ministry 
His express purpose m going to Jerusalem was, not to preach, but 
to make the acquaintance of Peter, and it was a marked chatac- 
teristic of Paul to avoid preaching in ground alieady occupied by 
the other Apostles before him? Not only 1s the account in Acts 
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apparently excluded by such consideiations and by the general 
tenou of the Epistle, but it 1s equally so by the duect words 
of the Apostle (( 22) “I was unknown by face unto the 
churches of Judea” It 1s argued that the te1m, “churches of 
Judeea,” ercludes Jerusalem It might possibly be asseited with 
reason that such an eapiession as “ fhe churches of Jerusalem ” 
might exclude the churches of Judzea, but to say that the Apostle, 
writing elsewhere to the Galatians of a visit to Je:usalem, and of 
his conduct at that time, intends, when speaking of the “ churches 
of Judeea,” to exclude the piincipal city seems to us arbitrary and 
unwariantable The whole object of the Apostle is to show the 
plivacy of his visit and his independence of the elder Apostles 
He does not use the eapiession as a contrast to Je1usalem 
Nothing in his account leads one to think of any energetic preach- 
ing duimg the visit, and the necessity of finding some way of 
excluding Jerusalem fiom the Apostle’s expiession 15 simply thrust 
upon Apologists by the account in Acts Two passages 816 
referied to as supporting the exclusion of Je1usalem fiom “ the 
chuiches of Judea” In John m 22 we τοδὶ “ After these 
things came Jesus and his disciples into the land of Judea” In 
the preceding chapter he 15 described as being at Jerusalem We 
have already said enough about the geographical notices of the 
author of the fourth Gospel: Even those who do not admit that 
he was not a native of Palestine are agieed that he wrote in another 
countiy and for foreigneis ‘The land of Judza” was therefore 
a natural expiession superseding the necessity of giving a more 
minute local indication which would have been of little use The 
second instance appealed to, though more doubtfully,? 15 Heb xm 
24 “They from Italy salute you” We are at a loss to understand 
how this 1s supposed to support the interpietation adopted It 15 
impossible that if Paul went in and out with the Apostles, preached 
Boldly in Jerusalem, and disputed with the Hellenistic Jews, not 
to speak of what 1s added, Acts xavi 19 f, he could say that he 
was unknown by face to the churches of Judea There 15 nothing, 
we may remark, which limits his preaching to the Grecian Jews 
Whilst Apologists maintain that the two accounts are 1econcilable, 
many of them fiankly admit that the account mm Acts requires 
correction from that in the Epistle ,3 but, on the othe: hand, a still 
gitater number of critics pronounce the narrative in the Acts 
contiadicto1y to the statements of Paul 

There remams another pomt upon which a few 1emarks must be 
made In Acts 1. 29 f the cause of Paul’s huiriedly leaving 


"See p 528 f ? Lightfoot, Ga/atzans, p 85 

3 Bleeh, #227, p 364 f , Ewald, Gesch V 75,, vi, p 403, anm 1, 
Sendschi ad Ap Paulus, 1857, p 68 f , Lightfoot, Galatzans, p 92, Neander, 
Phlansung, p 127 f 
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Jerusalem 15 a plot of the Grecian Jews to kill him Paul does 
not, τὴ the Epistle, refer to any such matter, but in another part 
of the Acts Paul 1s represented as relating, van 17 f “And it 
came to pass that, when I returned to Jerusalem and was praying 
im the temple, I was in a france, and saw him saymg unto me 
Make haste, and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem for they will 
not receisxe thy witness concerning me,’ etc This account 
differs therefore, even from the previous narrative in the same 
book yet critics are agreed that the visit dunng which the Apostle 
15 said to have seen this vision was that which we are discussing 
The writer is so little a historian working from substantial facts 
that he forgets the details of his own previous statements and in 
the account of the conversion of Paul, for instance, he thrice 
repeats the story with emphatic and irreconcilable contradictions 
We hase already observed his partiality for visions, and such 
supematural agency 1s so ordinary a matter with him that im the 
first account of this visit he altogether omits the vision, although 
he must have known of it then quite as much as on the second 
occasion The Apostle m his authentic and solemn account of 
this visit, gives no hint of any vision, and leaves no suggestion 
even of that public preaching which 1s described in the earlier, and 
referred to in the later, narrative im the Acts* If we had no other , 
grounds for rejecting the account as unhistoncal, this miraculous 
vision, added as an afterthought would shave warranted our 
domg so 

Passing on now to the second chapter of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, we find that Paul wntes ‘‘ Then, after fourteen years 


again I went up to Jerusalem ᾽ (ἔπειτα διὰ δεκατευυ ἄρον ἐτῶν 
4 3 Υ'. > « ΄ 
τάλι ἀντέβηι εἰς “Ἱεροσόλυμα ) He states the particulars of 


what took place upon the occasion of this second visit with a 
degree of minuteness which ought one might have supposed te 
have left no doubt of its identity when compared with the same 
visit historically described elsewhere but such are the discrep- 
ancies between the two accounts that,as we have already mentioned, 
the controversy upon the point has been long and acttse? The 


* Paley (ore Paul νι No vin) actually endeavours to show the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle to the Galatians by the ‘undesigned comeidence of the 
shortness of Pauls visit zs stated by himself and the miraculous order reported 
Acts <x 17 f ‘Get thee quickly out of Jerusalem The fallacy not to sev 
unfurness of this partiel argument needs no demonstration and mdeed 
: a a well pointed out by Dr Jowett (The Epusties of St Pad 1, 

35 

* There was any thing but uncnimity on the point mong the Fathers Ireneus 
identifitd the second Galatien visit with the third of acts (xv ) It 15 not 
certain whether Tertullian agreed in this (4do 7 τ 2. 3) or pleced it Inter 
(dz If 1 20) _ Eusebius thought τὲ the same as the second of Acts, 
Eprphanus identified it with the fifth of Acts (sa1 15), Chrysostom places it 
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Acts, 1t will be remembered, relate a second visit of Paul to 
Jerusalem, after that which we have discussed, upon which occa- 
sion it 1s stated (x1 30) that he was sent with Barnabas to convey 
to the community, durmg a time of famine, the contributions of 
the Church of Antioch The third visit of the Acts is that (xv) 
when Paul and Bainabas are said to hdve been deputed to confer 
with the Apostles regarding the conditions upon which Gentile 
converts should be admitted into the Christian brotherhood The 
circumstances of this visit, more nearly than any other, correspond 
with those described by the Apostle himself in the Epistle (α 1 f), 
but there are grave difficulties τῇ the way of identifymg them If 
this visit be identical with that described Acts xv, and if Paul, as 
he states, paid no intermediate visit to Jerusalem, what becomes 
of the visit interpolated in Acts x1 30°? 

The first point which we must endeavour to ascertain 1s what the 
Apostle actually mtends to say regaiding the second visit which he 
mentions ‘The purpose of Paul 1s to declare his complete indepen- 
dence fiom those who were Apostles befoie him, and to maintain 
that his Gospel was not of man, but directly revealed to him 


» by Jesus Christ In oider to prove his independence he cate- 


gorically states exactly what had been the extent of his inte1course 
with the elder Apostles He protests that, after his conversion, 


> he had neither conferred with flesh and blood nor sought those 


who had been Apostles before him, but, on the contrary, that he 
had immediately gone away to Arabia It was not until three 
years had elapsed that he had gone up to Jerusalem, and then 
merely to make the acquaintance of Peter, with whom he had 
remained only fifteen days, duimg which he had not seen other 
of the Apostles save James, the Lord’s brother Only after the 
lapse of fourteen years did he again go up to Jerusalem It 1s 
argued that when Paul says, “he went up again” (πάλιν ἀνέβην), 
the word πάλιν has not the force of δεύτερον, and that, so far 
from excluding any intermediate journey, 1t merely signifies a 
repetition of what had been done before, and might have been 
used of any subsequent journey [ven if this were so, it 15 
impossible to deny that, read with its context, πόλιν ἀνέβην 15 
used in immediate connection with the former visit which we 
have just discussed The sequence 1s distinctly marked by the 
ἔπειτα “then”, and the adoption of the preposition διά which 
may pioperly be 1ead “afte: the lapse of ”* imstead of μετά, 
seems clearly to indicate that no other journey to Jerusalem had 
been made in the interval This can be maintained linguistically , 


after the thid of Acts, and the Chvonzcon Pdschale mterpolates 11 between 


> Acts xu and χν It 1s not now necessary to ente: minutely mto this 


* Winer, Grammatik des N T Sprachidioms, 7th Aufl, § 47,1, p 356 
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but the point 1s still more decidedly settled when the Apostle’s 
intention 1 considered It τς obvious that his purpose would 
have becn totally defeated had he passed over in silence an 
intermediate visit. Lven if, as 15. argued, the visit referred to in 
\cts x1 30 had been of very buf duration, οἱ if he had not upon 
(ἢ τι occasion had any intereourse with the Apostles, 1t 1s impossible 
that hc could have ignored it unde: the circumstances, for by so 
domg he would have left the retort m the power of his encmics 
that he had on other occasions than those which he had 
cnumcerated, been in Jerusalem and m contact with the Apostles 
The mere fact that a visit had been unmentioned would hag 
uvposcd him to the charge of having suppressed 11, and suspicion 
is always ready to assign unworthy motives If Paul had 
paid such a hasty visit as 1s suggested, he would naturally have 
mentioncd the fact and stated the circumstances, whatever they 
wore ‘These and other reasons convince the majouty of critics 
that the Apostle here enumerates all the visits which he had paid 
to Jcrusalem since his conversion The visit referred to in 
Cal ur f must be considered the second occasion on which 
the Apostle Paul went to Jerusalem ὲ 
‘This being the case, can the visit be identified as the second 
visit described in Acts 1 30? ©The object of that journey to 


Jerusalem, it 1s expressly stated, was to cary to the brethren‘ in « 


Terusalem the contributions of the Church of Antioch duzng a 
time of famine, whereas Paul explicitly says® that he went up to 
Jerusalem on the occasion we are discussing, i consequence of a 
revelation, to communicate the Gospel which he was preaching 
among the Gentiles There 1s not a word about contributions 
On the other hand, chronologically it 15 impossible that the second 
visit of the Epistle can be the second of the Acts There 1s some 
difitrenee of opinion as to whether the fouteen years are to be 
cuculated from the date of his conversion οἱ from the previousé 
ourncy — The latter svems to be the more reasonable supposition, 
Dutan either case it is obvious that the identity 1s excluded = Fiom 
vurtous ditt ~the famine under Claudius, and the time of Herod 
\snppis death the date of the journey referred to in Acts 
ME jorststened to about vb 45 If, therefore, we count bach 
fovraeen Or seventeen ycars, we have as the date of the convcr- 
sen onthe fist hypothesis vp 3r,and on the second «1p 28, 
ὨᾺ εν af which as tunible Tn order to overcome this difficulty, 
tite ene time proposed, agunst the unanimous evidence of 
PSs oT wdoimsturd of 6 δοκατσσ ἐτῶν in Gal not, 
Chorenepon «πὰς “after tour years? but this violent: remedy 
honotenly Ss acrdly ryected but, even if admitted for the sake of 
rommert atoeauld not estiblish the identity, masmuch ἂς the 
Mite gon δ aot mmply amuch Jonger period of missionary | 
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activity amongst the Gentiles than Paul could possibly have had 
at that time, about which epoch, indeed, Barnabas 1s said to have 
sought him in Taisus, ippatently for the puipose of first com- 
mencing such a caree1 Σ Ce1tainly the account of his active ministry 
begins in the Acts only in chap xm = Then, 1t 1s not possible to 
suppose that, 1f such a dispute reganding cucumcision and the 
Gospel of the uncircumcision as 1s sketched in Gal u had taken 
place on a previous occasion, 1t could so soon be repeated, Acts 
av, and without any ieference to the former transaction Com- 
paratively few critics, therefore, have ventured to maintain that the 
second visit recorded in the Epistle is the same as the second 
mentioned in the Acts (a1 30), and m modern times the theory 15 
almost entnely abandoned _ If, theiefoie, it be admitted that Paul 
mentions all the journeys which he had made to Je.usalem up to 
the time at which he wiote, and that his second visit was not the 
second visit of the Acts, but must be placed latet, it follows clearly, 
upon the Apostle’s own assurance, that the visit mentioned 1n Acts 
ΧΙ 30, XH 25, cannot have taken place and 15 unhistoucal, and 
this 1s the conclusion of the majority of ciitics, cluding many 
Apologists, who, whilst suggesting that, for some reason, Barnabas 
may alone have gone to Jerusalem without Paul, or otherwise 
deprecating any imputation of conscious inaccuracy to the autho, 
still substantially confirm the result that Paul did not on that 
occasion go to Jerusalem, and consequently that the statement 1s 
not historical On’the other hand, it 1s suggested that the addi- 
tional visit to Jerusalem 15 inserted by the authoi with a view to 
conciliation, by representing that Paul was in constant communica- 
tion with the Apostles and the community of Jerusalem, and that he 
acted with their approval and sympathy Τί 1s scarcely possible to 
observe the peculiar vaiiations between the narratives of the Acts 
and of Paul without feeling that the author of the former 
Ueliberately saciifices the independence and individuality of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles 

The great mass of critics agree in declaring that the second visit 
described in the Epistle 15 identical with the third recorded in the 
Acts (xv ), although-a wide difference of opinion exists amongst 
them as to the histouical value of the account contained in the 
latte. This geneial agreement rendeis it unnecessary for us to 
enter at any length into the arguments which establish the identity, 
and we shall content ourselves with very concisely stating some of 
the chief 1easons for this conclusion The date in both cases 
couesponds, whilst there a1e msupeiable chionological objections 
to identifying the second jouiney of the Epistle with any earlier 
or late: visit mentioned in Acts We have teferied to other 
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reasons against its being placed earher than the thnd visit of Acts, 
and there are still stronger objections to 1ts bemg dated after the 
third It 1s impossible, consideiing the object of the Apostle, that 
he could have passed over 1m silence such a visit as that described 
Acts xv, and that the only alternative would be to date it later 
than the composition of the“Epistle, to which the nairative of the 
Acts as well as all other known facts would be irreconcilably 
opposed On the other hand, the date, the actors, the cause of 
dispute, and probably the place (Antioch) in which that 
dispute ouginated, so closely coriespond that it 15 incredible 
that such a comcidence of circumstances should again have 
occurred 

Without anticipating our compatison of the two accounts of this 
visit, we must here at least rematk that the discrepancies are so 
gieat that not only have apologetic critics, as we have indicated, 
adopted the theory that the second visit of the Epistle 1s not the 
same as the thnd of the Acts, but 1s identical with the second 
(11 30), of which so few particulars aie given, but some, ‘and 
notably Wieselei,! have maintained it to have been the same as 
that described in Acts xvi 21 f, whilst Paley and others? diave 


τ Chron ap Zeit, p 179f,p 201f, 8) Pauhand Galater, p 93£« 

5 Paley, Zurdences, and Hoie Paul, ch v, Nos 2, 10, p 367γ{, 382f, 
Schiider, Des Ap Paulus,1,p 75, 122f It may be well to quote the 
following passage from Paley, a witness whose testimony will scucely be 
suspected of unorthodox partiality ‘It must not be dissembled that the 
comparison of our Epistie with the history presents some difficulties, or, to say 
the levst, some questions of considerable mignitude It may be doubted, in 
the first place, lo what journey the words which open the second chapter of the 
Epistle—‘ then fourteen years afterwards I went unto Je1usalem’—relite 
That which best corresponds with the date, and that to which most interpreters 
ipply the passige, is the journey of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, when 
they went thithe: from Antioch, upon the business of the Gentile converts, and& 
which journey produced the famous council and deciee recorded in the fifteenth 
chapter of Acts Τὸ me this opmion appears to be encumbered with strong 
objections In the Epistle, Paul tells us thet ‘he went up by revelation’ (u 2) 
In the Acts we read that he wis sent by the Church of Antioch “ After no 
small dissension and disputation, they determined that Paul and Barnabas, and 
certun other of them, should go up to Jerusalem unto the Apostles and elders 
tbout this question’ (\\ 2) This is not very reconcilable In the Epistle 
St Paul writes that, when he came to Jerusalem, ‘he communicated that 
Gospel which he preiched 1mong the Gentiles, but privately to them which 
were of reputation’ (un 2) If by ‘that Gospel’ he meant the immunity of the 
Gentile Christians from the Jewish law (and I know not what else it can mean), 
i 1S not Crsy to conceive how he should communicate that privately, which was 
the subject of his pubhe messige But 2 yet greiter difficulty remauns—viz , 
that in the account which the Epistle gives of what passed upon this visit at 
[crustlem, no notice is taken of the deliberation and decree which ate recorded 
in the \cts, and which, according to that history, formed the business foi the 
siuke of which the journcy wis undertaken Thc mention of the council and « 
of its determimition, whilst the Apostle was relating his proceedings at 
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been led to the hypothesis that the visit in question does not 
correspond with any of the visits actually recoded in the Acts, but 
15 one which 1s not referred to at all in that work These theories 
have found very httle favour, however, and we mention them solely 
to complete om statement of the general contioveisy Consider- 
ing the fulness of the 1eport of the visit m Acts wv and the peculiai 
nature of the facts stated by the Apostle himsclf in his letter to the 
Galatians, the difficulty of identifying the particulai visit referred 
to is a phenomenon which cannot be too much considered Is it 
possible, if the narrative in the Acts were really historically 
accurate, that any 1easonable doubt could ever have existed as to 
1.5 coilrespondence with the Apostle’s statements? We may here 
al once say that, although many of the critics who finally decide 
that the visit described in Acts ἂν 15 the same as that 1eferied to 
in the second chapter of the Epistle argue that the obvious dis- 
crepancies and conttadictions between the two accounts may be 
sufficiently explained and ieconciled, this 15 for very strong reasons 
disputed, and the naztative in the Acts, when tested by the authentic 
statements of the Apostle, pronounced inaccurate and unhistorical 

1215 only necessary to read the two accounts in order to under- 
stand the grounds upon which even Apologists like Paley and 
Wyeseler feel themselves compelled to suppose that the Apostle 1s 
describing transactions which occurred during some visit either 
unmentioned or not fully 1elated in the Acts, 1ather than identify 
τὸ with the visit reported in the fifteenth chapter, from which it so 
essentially differs A material difference 1s not denied by anyone, 
and explanations with a view to reconciliation have neve: been 
dispensed with Thiersch, who has nothing better than the usual 
apologetic explanations to offe1, does not hesitate to avow the 
apparent incongrutties of the two nanatives “The journey,” he 


,says, “15 the same, but no human ingenuity can make out that 


also the conference and the decree resulting fiom εἴ are the same ”? 
He supposes that the problem 1s to be solved by asserting that the 
Apostle speaks of the piivate, the historian of the public, cncum- 
stances of the visit All who maintain the historical character of 
the Acts must, of course, more or less thoroughly adopt this argu- 
ment , but 1t 1s obvious that, in doing so, they admit, on the one 
hand, the genetal discrepancy, and, on the other, if successful in 
establishing their position, they could do no more than show that 
the Epistle does not absolutely exclude the account in the Acts 
Both writers profess to describe events which occurred during the 


Jerusalém, could hardly have been avoided if m truth the nar:ative belonged to 
the sume journey ΤῸ me it appeus more probable that Paul and Barnahas 
had taken some journey to Jerusalem, the mention of which is omitted in the 
Acts ᾿ (Zurdences, and Hore Pauline, ch v ,No 10, p 382) 

* Thiersch, Dre Ktiche 2m ap Zertalter, p 129 Ξ 
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same visit both record matters of the highest interest closely 
bearing on the same subject , yet the two accounts are so different 
from each other that they can only be rescued from complete 
antagonism by complete separation Supposing the author of the 
Acts to be really acquainted with the occurrences of this visit, and 
to have intended to give a pram unvarnished account of them, the 
unconscious ingenuity with which he has omitted the important 
facts mentioned by Paul, and eliminated the whole of the Apostle’s 
individuality, would indeed be as remarkable as it 1s unfortunate 
But, supposing the Apostle Paul to have been aware of the formal 
proceedings narrated in the Acts, characterised by such unanimity 
and liberal Christian feeling, 1t would be still more astonishing and 
unfoitunate that he has not only silently passed them ove, but has 
conveyed so singularly different an impression of his visit? As 
the Apostle certainly could not have been acquainted with the 
Acts, his silence regarding the Council and its momentous decree, 
as well as his ignorance of the unbroken harmony which prevailed, 
are perfectly intelligible He, of course, only knew and descrrbed 
what actually occurred The author of the Acts, however, might 
and must have known the Epistle to the Galatians, and«the 
Ingenuity with which the tone and details of the authentic report 
are avoided or transfigured cannot be ascribed to mere accident, 
but must laigely be attributed to design, although also partly, it 
may be, to the ignorance and the pious imagination of a later age 
Is it possible, for instance, that the controversy regarding the 
circumcision of Titus, and the dispute with Peter at Antioch, 
which are so pronunently related in the Epistle, but present a view 
so different from the narrative of Acts, can have been undesignedly 
omitted? The violent apologetic reconciliation which is effected 
between the two accounts is based upon the foregone conclusion 
that the author of the canonical Acts, however he may seem to 
deviate from the Apostle, cannot possibly contradict him or be τῇ 
error but the preceding examination has rendered such a position 
untenable, and here we have not to do with a canonised “St Luke,” 
but with an unknown writer, whose work must be judged by the 
ordinary rules of criticism 
According to the Acts, a most serious question is raised at 
«Antioch Certain men from Judea came thither teaching, 
‘Except ye have been circumcised after the manner of Moses γ 6 
cannot be saved’ After much dissension and disputation, the 
Church of Antioch appoint that Paul and Barnabas, “and certain 


Our difficulty τῇ icading this page of history arises not so much from the 
tbscnce of light as from the perpleaty of cross hights The narratives of 
St Luke and St Paul only then ceise to conflict when we take into account 
the diftercnt positions of the writers and the different objects they had in view ἢ 
(Lihtfoot, S¢ Pauls Epistle to the Galatians, p 224) 
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others of them,” shall go up to Jerusalem unto the Apostles and 
eldeis about this question The motive of the journey 1s hee 
most distinctly and definitely described Paul 15 solemnly dceputed 
by the Church to lay before the mother Church of Jeiusalem a 
difficult question, upon the answei to which turns the whole 
futuie of Chistianity Paul’s accownt gives a veiy different 
complexion to the visit ‘Then, afte: fourteen years, I went up 
again to Je1usalem with Bainabas, taking Titus also with me 
But I went up according to revelation (κατὰ ἀποκάλυψιν) and 
communicated to them the Gospel which I preach among the 
Gentiles,” etc Paley might well say “This is not ve1y recon- 
cilable”* It 1s argued? that the two statements may supplement 
each other, that the revelation may have been made to the Church 
of Antioch and have led to the mission, or that, being made to 
Paul, it may have decided him to undertake it 1 however, we 
admit that the essence of truth consists not in the mere letter but 
in the spint of what 1s stated, 1t seems impossible to reconcile 
these accounts It might be granted that a histoian, giving a 
report of events which had occurred, might omit some secret 
motte actuating the conduct even of one of the piincipal persons 
with whom he has to do, but that the Apostle, under the actual 
circumstances, and while protesting, “ Now the things which I 
am wuting’unto you, behold, before God, I le not ” should alto- 
gethei suppress the important official characte: of his journey to 
Jerusalem, and give'it the distinct colom of a visit voluntaiily and 
independently made κατὸ ὁὀποκάλυψιν, is mconceivable As we 
proceed, 1t will become apparent that the diveigence between the 
two accounts 1s systematic and fundamental, but we may here so 
fal anticipate as to pomt out that the Apostle explicitly excludes 
an Official visit not only by stating an “inward motive,” and 
omitting all mention of a public object, but by the expression, 
*¢and communicated to them the Gospel which I preach among 
the Gentiles, but privately to those who,” etc ‘T'o quote Paley’s 
words “If by ‘that Gospel’ he meant the immumity of the 


τ Hore Paul,ch v,No » See back, p 698, note 2 


* ¥Yere, however, there 15 no contiadiction The histouan naturally 1ecords 
the exte:nal impulse which led to the mission , the Apostle himself states his 
award motive ‘ What I did,’ he says, “1 did not owing to cicumstances, not 
as yielding fo pressure, not in deference to others, but because the Spnit of God 
told me it was ight’ The very stress which he lays on this revelation seems to 
show that other influences were at woh” (') (Lightfoot, S¢ P Zp to the Gal, 
p 124) Dr Lightfoot quotes as parallel cases, suggesting how the one motive 
might supplement the othei, Acts i, 29, 30, cf xn, 17,\\11 2-4, and xv 28 
It is unfortunate that all these ‘‘ parallel cases ” are taken from the work whose 
acculacy 1s in question, and that the first 1s actually disciedited by the Apostle’s 
own account, whilst the others aie open to equally stiong objections See also 
Alfoid, Greek Test ,u, Proleg, p 27,1, p 12, Meyer, Br andie Gal,p 61f 
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Gentile Chiuistians fiom the Jewish Jaw (and I know not what else 
it can mean), it 15 not casy to conceive how he should communi- 
cate that privatcly, which was the subject of his public message ἢ, 
and we may add, how he should so absolutely alter the whole 
character of his visit In the Acts, he 1s an ambassador charged 
with a most important migsion, in the Epistle, he 1s Paul the 
Apostle, moved solely by his own reasons again to visit Jerusalem 
The author of the Acts, howevei, who 1s supposed to 1ecord only 
the caternal cucumstances, when tested 15 found to do so very im- 
perfectly, for he omits all mention of Titus, who 1s conjectured to 
be tacitly included in the “certain others of them,” who were 

c 
appomted by the Church to accompany Paul, and he 1s altogether 
silent regaiding the strenuous effoit to enfoice the rite of cicum- 
cision in his case, upon which the Apostle lays so much stress 
The Apostle, who throughout maintains his simply mdependent 
attitude, mentions his takigg Titus with him as a purely voluntary 
act, and ceitainly conveys no impression that he also was delegated 
by the Church = We shall presently see how significant the,sup- 
piession of Titus 1s in connection with the authov’s transformation 
of the cncumstances of the visit In affirming that he went up 
“according to revelation,” Paul proceeds in the very spit in Which 
he began to wilte this Epistle | He continues simply to assert hjs 
independence and equality with the elder Apostles In speaksng , 
of his first journey he has this object in view, and he states pre- 
cisely the duration of his visit and whom ne 58. If he had 
suppressed the official characte: of this second visit and the fact 
that he submitted for the decision of the Apostles and elders the 
question of the immunity of the Gentile converts from cucum- 
cision, and thus curtly asciibed his going to a revelation, he would 
have compromised himself im a very setious manner, and exposed 
himself to a charge of dismgenuousness of which his enemies 
would not have failed to take advantage But, whether we cont« 
sidci the evidence of the Apostle himself in speaking of this visit, 
the absence of all external allusion to the supposed proceedings 
when 1eference to them would not only have been most appropriate 
but was almost necessary, the practical contradiction of the whole 
nauative imphed in the subsequent conduct of Pete: at Antioch, 
ΟἹ the mconsistency of the conduct attributed in it to Paul him- 
sclf, we are forced back to the natural conclusion that the Apostle 
does not suppress anything, and does not give so absurdly paitial 
an account of his visit as would be the case if the nariative in the 
Acts be historical, but that, in a few 1apid powerful lines, he com- 
pletes a suggestive sketch of its chief characteristics This becomes 
more apparent at every step we take μὰ ow: comparison of the two 
nvuratiy es 


* Hor Paul,ch v,No . Seep 608, note 2 
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On the othe: hand, few who appreciate the nature of the dis- 
crepancy which we atc discussing will feel that the difficulty 1s 
solved by suggesting that there 1s space ἴοι the insertion of othe: 
incidents in the Apostle’s nauative It 15 rather late now to inte1- 
polate a general Council of the Church into the pauses of the 
Galatian letter To suppose that the communications of Paul to 
the “Pillai” Apostles, and the distiessmg debate 1egarding the 
circumcision of Titus, may be mferred between the hnes of the 
account in the Acts, 1s a bold effoit of 1magination, but it 1s far 
fiom being as hopeless as an attempt to 1econcile the disciepancy 
by thrusting the important public congress into some coiner of the 
Apostle’s statement In so far as any aigunient 15 advanced in 
support of the assertion that Paul’s expression implies something 
more than the private conference, it 1s based upon the 1eference 
intended in the words ἀνεθέμην αὐτοῖς When Paul says he went 
up to Jerusalem and commuaicated “to them” his Gospel, but 
pivately τοῖς δοκοῦσιν, whom does he mean to indicate by the 
αὐτοῖν Does he refer to the Chiistian community of Je1usalem, 
or to the Apostles themselves? It 15 pretty generally admitted 
that either application 1s permissible, but whilst a majoutw of 
apologetic, together with some independent, critics adopt the 
former, not a few consider, as Chrysostom, Gécumenius, amd 
Calvin did before them, that Paul moie probably 1efefred to the 
Apostles In favour of the former there 1s the fact, it 1s aigued, 
that the αὐτοῖς 1s used immediately afte: the statement that the 
Apostle went up ‘to Jerusalem,” and that it may be more natural 
to conclude that he speaks of the Chuistians theie, more especially 
as he seems to distinguish between the communication made αὐτοῖς 
and κατ’ ἰδίαν τοῖς δοκοῦσιν ,1 and, in support of this, “ they ἢ 
m Gal 1 23, 24, 1s, though we think without piopuiety, refe11ed to 
It 15, on the othe: hand, mged that it is very unlikely that the 


Apostle would in such a way communicate his Gospel to the whol¢ * 


community, and that in the expressions used he imdicates no 
special transaction, but that the ἀνεθὲμην αὐτοῖς is meielyan indefinite 
statement for which he immediately substitutes the mone precise 
κατ᾽ ἰδίαν δὲ τοῖς δοκοῦσιν 5 It is quite certain that there is no 


* Meyer ugues, not without force, that if Paul had not by κατ᾽ ἰδίαν δὲ in 
tendcd to distinguish 1 different communicition, he must have sad ανεθέμῃν 


αὐτοῖς, A TN, ανεθέμην δὲ τοῖς Son omitting the distinguishing κατ᾽ ἰδίαν 
(3) an du Gal, p 62, wm ) 


~ An able and mprrtial ciitic, Reuss, attempts to reconcile the two accounts 
by arguing that such 1 question could not possibly have been laid before and 
decided by the whole community Ie, therefore, supposes that private con- 
furences took place [hs ‘‘ieconciliation,’ however, 1s excluded by the 
account in .\cts, which so distinctly lepresents 1 lage public congress, wd it 
by no means lessens the fundamental discrepancy of the narratives (cf Reuss, « 
N ker de Théo! , 1858, 1 334 f, 1859, 1, p 62 £) 
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mention of the Christian community of Jerusalem to which the 
αὐτοῖς can with any 1eal grammatical necessity be τοίου θα, but 
when the whole puipoil of the first part of the Apostle’s letter 1s 
considered the reference to the Apostles in the σὐτοῖς becomes 
cleaer Paul 1s protesting the mdependence of his Gospel, and 
that he did not receive it from man, but fiom Jesus Chust He 
wishes to show that he was not taught by the Apostles nor 
dependent upon them He states that after his conveision he did 
not go to those who were Apostles before him, but, on the contrary, 
went away to Arabia, and only three yeas after he went up to 
Jerusalem, and then only for the purpose of making the acquaint- 
ance of Peter, and on that occasion other of the Apostles saw he 
none save James the Lord’s brother Afte1 fourteen yeais, he 
continues to recount, he again went up to Je:usalem, but accord- 
ing to revelation, and communicated tothem 26, ἴο the Apostles 

the Gospel which he preached among the Gentiles The Apostles 
have been in the wuiter’s mind throughout, but in the impetuous 
flow of his ideas, which, in the fist two chapters of this Epistle, 
outrun the pen, the sentences become involved It must~be 
adm 4ted, finally, that the reference intended is a matte: of opinion, 
and cannot be authoritatively settled If we suppose it to 1efer to 
the<commynity of Jerusalem, taking thus the more favourable 
construction, how would this ‘affect the question? Can it be 
maintained that in this casual and indefinite “to them” we have 
any confirmation of the geneial congress of the Acts, with its 
debates, its solemn settlement of that momentous pioposition 
regarding the Gentile Christians, and its important decree? It 1s 
impossible to credit that, in saying that he “communicated to them ” 
the Gospel which he preached amongst the Gentiles, the Apostle 
referied to a Council like that desciibed in the Acts, to which, as 
,3 delegate from the Church of Antioch, he submitted the question 
of the conditions upon which the Gentiles were to be admitted 
into the Church, and tacitly accepted their decision Even if it 
be assumed that the Apostle makes this slight passing allusion to 
some meeting different fiom his conference with the pilla1 Apostles, 
it could not have been a general congiess assembled for the pur- 
pose stated in the Acts and chaiacteiised by such proceedings 
The disciepancy between the two narratives 1s not lessened by any 
supposed indication eithe: τὰ the Epistle οἱ in the Acts of othe: 
incidents than those actually described The suggestion that the 
dispute about Titus volved some publicity does not avail, fo. the 
greater the publicity and importance of the episode the greater 
the difficulty of explaming the total silence regardmg it of the 
author of Acts The more closely the two statements are com- 
spared the more apparent does it become that the author describes 
proceedings which are totally different in general character, in 
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details and m spit, from those so vividly sketched by the Apostle 
Paul 

We shall have more to say presently regarding the meconcilable 
contiadiction in spint between the whole account which 1s given in 
the Acts of this Council and the writings of Paul, but it may be 
more convenient, if less effective, if we, for the present, take the 
chief pomts m the narrative as they aise and consider how far 
they are supported on discredited by other data We shall refer 
later to the manner in which the question which leads to the 
Council 15 represented as aising, and at once proceed to the 
speech of Peter After there had been much disputation as to 
whether the Gentle Christians must necessarily be circumcised 
and 1equned to observe the Mosaic law, it 15 stated that Peter 
rose up and said vv 7, “Men (and) brethren, ye know that a 
good while ago God made choice among you that the Gentiles by 
my mouth should hear the woid of the Gospel and belicve 8 
And God which hnoweth the hearts bare them witness, giving 
them the Holy Spint even as unto us, 9 and put no distinction 
between us and them, having purified their hearts by the faith 
to Now, therefore, why tempt ye God, to put a yoke upor the 
neck of the disciples which neither our fathers nor we were able 
to bear? τὶ But by the grace of our Lord Jesus we, believe, We 
aie saved even as also they ’”* The liberahty of the sentiments 
thus put into the mouth of Peter requires ne demonstration, and 
there is here an explicit expression of convictions, which we must, 
from his own words, consider to be the permanent and mature 
views of the Apostle, dating, as they do, “from ancient days ” 
(ἀφ᾽ ἡμερῶν ἀρχαίων) and ongimating nso striking and supernatural 
a manner We may, therefore, expect that, whenever we meet 
with an authentic recoid of Peter’s opinions and conduct else- 
Where, they should exhibit the impress of such advanced ang 


divinelyamparted views The statement which Peter makes, that’ 


God had a good while before selected him that the Gentiles by his 
voice should hear the Gospel, 1s, of couse, a reference to the case 
of Comeltus, and this unites the fortunes of the speech and _ pro- 
ceedings of the Council with that episode We have seen how 
little giound there 1s for consideng that narrative, with its 
elaborate tissue of miracles, historical ‘The speech which adopts 
it 1s thus discredited, and all other cncumstances confirm the 
conclusion that the speech 1s not authentic If the name of Peter 
were erased and that of Paul substituted, the sentiments expressed 
would be singularly appropiate We should have the divinely- 
appointed Apostle of the Gentiles adv ocating complete immunity 
from the Mosaic law, and enunciating Pauline prmciples im 


€ 
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peculiarly Pauline terms When Peter declares that “God put no 
distinction between us (Jews) and them (Gentiles), puufying their 
hearts by faith: but by the grace (χάρις) of our Lord Jesus 
Christ we believe we are saved even as also they,” do we not hear 
Paul’s sentiments, so elaborately expressed in the Epistle to the 
Romans and elsewhere? “ For there 1s no difference between Jew 
and Greek, for the same Lord of all 1s ch unto all that call upon 
him For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall 
be saved ”? “justified freely by his grace (χάρις) thiough the 
1edemption that 1s in Christ Jesus ”3_ And when Peter exclaims, 
““WVhy tempt ye God to put a yoke (ζυγός) upon the neck of the 
disciples which neither our fathers nor we weie able to bear >” have 
we not rather a paraphrase of the words in the Epistle to the 
Galatians? ‘ With liberty Christ made us free , stand fast, there- 
fore, and be not entangled again in a yoke (ζυγός) of bondage 
Behold, I Paul say unto you that, if ye be circumcised, Christ will 
profit you nothing But I testify again to every man who 15 
cncumceised that he 1s a debtor to do the whole law‘ For as 
many as aie of works of law are under a curse,” etc5 These are 
only few sentences of which the speech in Acts 1s an echo, but 
no attentive 1eader can fail to perceive that 1t contains in germ the 
witgeof Pauline universalism 

From the Pauline author of the Acts this might fairly be ex- 
pected, and, if we dinguistically examine the speech, we have 
additional evidence that it is simply, like others which we have 
considered, a composition from his own pen® It cannot be 
doubted that the language 1s that of the author of the Acts, and 
no serious attempt has ever been made to show that it 1s the 
language of Pete: If 1t be asserted that, in the form before us, it 
15. a translation, there is not the slightest evidence to support the 
agseition , and it has to contend with the unfortunate circumstance 
that, in the supposed process, the words of Peter have not only 
become the words of the author, but his thoughts the thoughts of 
Paul 

We may now inquire whether we find im authentic 1ecords of 
the Apostle Peter’s conduct and views any confirmation of the 
liberality which is attributed to him in the Acts He 1s here 
1epresented as proposing the emancipation of Gentile converts 
fiom the Mosaic law does this accoid with the statements of the 


* Cf Rom ww 12 
7 Rom 4 12,13, cf Gal m 26f ‘For ye are all sons of God through 


faith in Christ Jesus , There 1s neither Jew nor Greek , for ye are all one 
man in Christ Jesus ” 
3 Rom m 24 4 Gal v 1-3 5 Jb, I0 


» © The linguistic analysis will be found m the complete edition, vol m, 
ΒΡ 239-241 
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Apostle Paul and with such information as we can clsewhere 
gather regarding Peter? Very much the contrary 

Peter in this specch clams that, long before, God had sclected 
him to make known the Gospel to the Gentiles, but Paul emphati- 
cally distinguishes him as the Apostic of the Circumcision , and 
although, accepting facts which had actually ttken place and could 
not be prevented, Peter with Jamcs and John gave Paul nght 
hands of fellowship, he remamed, as he had been before, Apostle 
of the Cneumeision,? and, as we shall sce, did not practise the 
hberality which he 1s said to have preached = Very shortly after 
the Couneil described in the Acts, there occuncd the celebrated 
dispute between him and Paul which the latter procecds to 
describe immediately after the visit to Jerusalem‘ But when 
Cephas came to Antioch,” he wnites, “I withstood him to the face, 
for. he was condemned © Jor before certain came from James, he 
did eat with the Gentiles , but when they came, he withdrew and 
sepaated himself, fearing those of the Cneumemion And the 
other Jews also joined im his hypocisy msomuch that ‘even 
Barnabas was cared away with their hypocrisy Βα when T saw 
that they walked not upughtly according to the truth of the Gespcel, 
Isaid unto Cephas before all If thou being a Jew livest (Cys) 
after the manner of Gentiles and not after the manner of τον, 
how compellest (dvayad fers) thou the Genules to adopt the 
customs of the Jews? (ἰουδαύΐζειν) 

It 1s necessary to say a few words as to the significance of Peter's 
conduct and of Paul’s rebuke, regarding which there 1s some 
difference of option? Are we to understand from this that Peter, 
as a gencial iule, αἱ Antioch and elsewhere, with enlightened 
emancipation fiom Jewish picjudices, lived as a Gentile and in full 
communion with Gentle Christians?! Meyers and others argue 
that, by the use of the present (js, the Apostle mdhcates a cop- 
tinuous practice based upon principle, and that the jr 1s nol 
the mere moral life, but includes the external social observances of 
Chistian community, the object, in fact, being to show that upon 
principle Peter held the advanced liberal views of Paul, and that 
the fault which he committed in withdrawing from free mtercourse 
with the Gentile Chustians was momentary, and merely the result 
of “occasional timidity and weakness” ‘This theory cannot bear 

< 


*Gal n 7f 2 Jb, I-14 

3 Cf Lightfoot, St Paul’s Ep to the Gal, 338 

* Hilgenfeld argues that in sperking of ‘eating with them” Paul rcfers to 
the Agape, the meals of the Chnstians which had 2 religious significance 
Although this 1s well worthy of considerition, 1 1s not necessary for us here to 
go ao the question (cf Galaterbizef, p το £ , Zertscha wiss 1h, 1858, 
Ρ « 

5 Br an dre Gal, ο8 ἢ 
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the test of examination The account of Paul 1s clearly this 

when Cephas came to Antioch, the stronghold of Gentile Chris- 
tianity, before certain men came from James, he ate with the Gentiles, 
but as soon as these emissaries arrived he withdrew, ‘‘fearing those 
of the circumcision” Had his normal custom been to live like 
the Gentiles, how 1s it possible that ‘he could, on this occasion 
only, have feared those of the circumcision? His practice must 
have been notorious, and had he, moreovei, actually expressed 
such opinions in the congress of Jerusalem, his confession of faith 
having been so publicly made, and so unanimously approved by 
the Church, there could not have been any conceivable cause for 
such timidity The fact evidently 1s, on the contiary, that Peter, 
unde: the influence of Paul, was mduced ἴοι the time to hold fiee 
communion with the Gentile Christians, but as soon as the 
emissailes of James appeared on the scene he became alarmed at 
this departure from his principles, and fell back again into his 
normal practice If the present (js be taken to indicate con- 
tinudus habit of life, the present ἀνογκόζεις very much more than 
neutralises it Paul with his usual uncompromising frankness 
rebukes the vacillation of Peter, by adopting even for a time 
fellowship with the Gentiles, Peter has practically recognised its 
Vacktsx has been guilty of hypocrisy in withdrawmg from his con- 
cession on fle arrival of the followers of James, and 15 condemned, 
but afte: such a concession he cannot legitimately demand that 
Gentile converts should “judaise” It1s obvious that whilst Peter 
lived as a Gentile he could not have been compelling the Gentiles 
to adopt Judaism Paul, therefore, in saying, “Why compellest 
thou (ἀναγκάζεις) the Gentiles to adopt the customs of the 
Jews? (lovdaifer),” very distinctly mtimates that the normal 
practice of Peter was to compel Gentile Christians to adopt 
Judaism There is no escaping this conclusion, foi, after all 
*specious reasoning to the contrary 1s exhausted, there remains the 
simple fact that Peter, when placed in a dilemma on the arrival of 
the emissaries of James, and forced to decide whether he will 
continue to live as a Gentile οἱ as a Jew, adopts the latter alterna- 
tive, and, as Paul tells us, compels” (in the present) the Gentiles 
to judaise A stronger mdication of his views could scaicely have 
been given Not a word 15 said which imphes that Peter yielded 
té the vehement protests of Paul, but, on the contrary, we must un- 
doubtedly conclude that he did not, for it is impossible to suppose 
that Paul would not have stated a fact so pertinent to his aigu- 
ment, had the elder Apostle been induced by his remonstrance to 
walk uprightly according to the truth of the Gospel which Paul 
preached, and both to teach and practise Christian universalism 

We shall have abundant 1eason, apart from this, to conclude that 
Peter did not yield, and it is no false indication of this that, a 
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century after, we find the Clementine Homsltes expressing the 
bitterness of the Petrine party agamst the Apostle of the Gentiles 
for this very rebuke, and representing Peter as following his 
course from city to city for the purpose of refuting Paul’s unortho- 
dox teaching 

It 1s contended that Pé&ter’s conduct at Antioch 1s in harmony 
with his denial of his master related in the Gospels, and, therefore, 
that such momentary and characteristic weakness might well have 
been displayed even after his adoption of liberal piinciples 
Those who aigue in this way forget that the denial of Jesus, as 
described in the Gospels, proceeded from the fear of death, apd 
that such a reply to a merely compromising question, which did 
not directly involve principles, 15 a very different thing from 
conduct like that at Antioch, where, under one influence, a line 
of action was temporarily adopted which ratified views upon which 
the opinion of the Church was divided, and then abandoned 
merely from fear of the disapproval of those of the circumcision 
The author of the Acts passes over this altercation in complete 
silence No one has ever called in question the authenticity of 
the account which Paul gives of it If Peter had the courage to 
make such a speech at the Council in the very capital of Judaic 
Christianity, and in the presence of James and the whole Gb: ~u, 
how could he possibly, from fear of a few men froim Jerusalem, 
have shown such pusillanimity in Antioch, where Paul and the 
mass of Christians supported him? If the unanimous decision of 
the Council had really been a fact, how easily he might have 
silenced any objections by an appeal to that which had “seemed 
good to the Holy Spirit” and to the Church! But there 1s not 
the slightest knowledge of the Council and its decree betrayed 
either by those who came from James, or by Pete, or Paul 
The episode at Antioch is inconsistent with the conduct and 
words ascribed to Peter in the Acts, and contradicts the narrativé 
in the fifteenth chapter which we are examining 

The author of the Acts states that, after Peter had spoken, “all 
the multitude kept silence and were hearing Barnabas and Paul 
declaring what signs and wonders God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by them”? We shall not at present pause to consider 
this statement, nor the 76/ which Paul 1s made to play in the 
whole transaction, beyond pomting out that, on an occasion when 
such a subject as the circumcision of the Gentiles and their 
subjection to the Mosaic law was being discussed, nothing could 
be more opposed to nature than to suppose that a man hke the 
author of the Epistle to the Galatians could have assumed 80 
passive and subordinate an attitude After Barnabas and Paul 
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had spoken, James 15 represented as saying ‘‘ Men (and) biethren, 
hear me Simeon declaied how God at first did visit the Gentiles, 
to take out of them a people for his name And with this agree 
the woids of the prophets, as it 1s wiitten ‘After this I will 
i1eturn, and will build again the tabernacle of David which has 
fallen down, and I will build again» the 1.15 thereof, and will 
set it up that the residue of men may seek after the Lord, and 
all the Gentiles, upon whom my name has been called, saith the 
Lord who doeth these things, known from the beginning’ Where- 
fore, I judge that we trouble not those from among the Gentiles 
who are turning to God, but that we wite unto them that they 
abstamm from the pollutions of idols, and from fornication, and 
from things strangled, and from blood For Moses from genera- 
tions of old hath in every city those who preach him, being read 
in the synagogues every Sabbath ”* ‘There are many reasons for 
which this speech also must be pronounced mauthentic It may 
be obseived, in passing, that James completely disregards the 
statement which Barnabas and Paul are supposed to make as to 
what God had wrought by them among the Gentiles, and, 
igngring their intervention, he directly refers to the preceding 
speech of Peter claiming to have first been selected to conveit 
*be.Gentiles We shall reserve discussion of the conditions which 
James propases to impose upon Gentile Christians till we come to 
the apostolic decree which embodies them 

The precise signification of the sentence with which (verse 21) 
he concludes has been much debated, but need not detain us 
long Whatever may be said of the libeial part of the speech, it 
is obvious that the author has been more true to the spirit of the 
time in conceiving this and other portions of 1t than in composing 
the speech of Peter The continued observance of the Mosaic 
ritual, and the identity of the synagogue with the Christian Church, 
are correctly dicated, and when James 15 again represented 
(ax1 20 f) as advising Paul to join those who had a vow, in order 
to prove that he himself walked orderly and was an observer of 
the law, and did not teach the Jews to apostatise from Moses and 
abandon the mte of circumcision, he 1s consistent in his portrait 
It is nevertheless clea: that, however we may read the restrictions 
which James proposes to impose upon Gentile Christians, the 
author of Acts intends them to be considered as a most liberal 
and almost complete concession of immunity “TI judge,” he 
makes James say, “that we trouble not those from among the 
Gentiles who are tuning to God”, and again, on the second 
occasion of which we have just been speaking, in refeiring to the 
decree, a contrast 1s drawn between the Christian Jews, from 


* Acts αν 13-20, 
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whom observance of the law is demanded, and the Gentiles, who 
are only expected to follow the prescriptions of the decree 

James 15 represented as supporting the statement of Peter how 
God visited the Gentiles by “the words of the Prophets,” quotmg 
a passage from Amos 1s 11,12 It 1s difficult to see how the 
words, even as quoted, ajsply to the case at all, but this 1s 
immateual Loose reasoning can certainly not be taken as a mark 
of mauthenticity It 1s much more to the point that James, 
addiessing an assemby of Apostles and elders in Jerusalem, quotes 
the prophet Amos fieely from the Septuagint version,” which differs 
widely in the latter and more important part from the Hebrew 
tent The passage in the Hebrew reads 1, 11 “In that day 
will I raise up the tabernacle of David that 1s fallen, and close up 
the breaches thereof, and I will raise up his iums, and 1 will build 
τι as in the days of old, 12 that they may possess the remnant of 
Edom, and of all the heathen upon whom my name 15 called, 
saith the Lord that doeth this” The authois of the Septuagint 
version altered the twelfth verse into ‘‘ That the residue of men 
may seek after the Lord and all the Gentiles upon whom my name 
1s called, saith the Lord who doeth these things” It 1s perfectly 
clear that the prophet does not, τῇ the original, say what James 15 
here represented as stating, and that his own words refer,te-+k¢ 
national triumph of Isiael, and not to the conversion of the 
Gentiles Amos, in fact, prophesies that the Lord will 1esto1e the 
forme: power and glory of Isiael, and that thé 1emnant of Edom 
and the other nations of the theociacy shall be re-united, as they 
weic under David No one questions the fact that the orginal 
prophecy 15 altered The question as to whethe: James οἱ the 
author of the Acts is 1esponsible for the adoption of the Septuagint 
veision 15 felt to be a se1ious problem Some cuitics affirm that in 
all probability James must have spoken in Aramaic, whilst others 
maintain that he delivered this address in Greek In the one case, 
it is supposed that he quoted the ouginal Hebrew, and that the 
autho: of the Acts, or the document from which he deirved his 
report, may have used the Septuagint, and im the othe, it 1s 
suggested that the LXX may have had another and more correct 
1eading before them, for it 1s supposed impossible that James 
himself could have quoted a version which was actually different 
from the original Hebrew These and many othe similai eaplanas 
tions, into which we need not go, do little to remove the difficulty 
presented by the fact itself To suppose that ou Hebiew texts 
are cioneous in order to justify the speech 1s a proceeding which 


* "St James and St Luke adof/ that version as not contiary to the mind of 
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does not require remark It will be 1iemembered that in the Acts 
the Septuagint 1s always employed in quotations from the Old 
Testament, and that this is by no means the only place in which 
that version is used when it departs from the orginal It 15 
difficult to conceive that any intelligent Jew could have quoted the 
Hebiew of this passage to support a pioposal to free Gentile 
. Christians from the necessity of circumcision and the observance 
of the Mosaic Law It is equally difficult to suppose that James, 
a bigoted leade: of the Judaistic party and the head of the Chuich 
at Jerusalem, could have quoted the Septuagint version of the 
Holy Scriptures, differing from the Hebrew, to such an assembly 
15 useless to examine heie the attempts to make the passage 
quoted a correct inteipretation of the piophet’s meaning, ΟἹ 
seriously to consider the proposition that this alteration of a 
prophetic utte:ance 1s adopted as bette: eapiessing ‘the mind of 
the Spnit” If the original prophecy did not express that mind, it 
is 1ather late to amend the utterances of the prophets in the Acts of 
the Apostles 
Linguistic analysist confirms the conclusion that the speech of 
Jamgs at the Council proceeds likewise from the pen of the 
general autho, and the comprehensible liberality of the senti- 
mens expressed, as well as the peculiarity of the quotation 
» fiom AmioS\according to the Septuagint, thus receive at once 
their simple eaptanation 
If we now compare the account of James’s shate in granting 
liberal conditions to Gentile Christians with the statements of 
Paul, we aiive at the same iesult It 1s 11 consequence of 
the arnval of “certam men from James” (τινὰς ἀπὸ ᾿Ιακώβου) that 
Peter, through fear of them, withdrew from communion with the 
Gentiles It will be 1emembered that the whole discussion 1s 
said to have arisen in Antioch onginally from the Judaistic 
»teaching of certain men who came “from Judea,” who are 
disowned in the apostolic letter? It is unfortunate, to say 
the least of it, that so many of those who systematically opposed 
the work of the Apostle Paul claimed to represent the views of 
James and the mother Church 3 The contradiction of the author 
of the Acts, with his object of conciliation, bas but small weight 


y 


τ The linguistic analysis will be found in the complete edition, vol m, 
Pp 252-254 

5 Acts av 24 

3 “Of the Judaisers who are dcnounced in St Paul’s Epistles this much 
Is ceitain, that they exalted the authouity of the Apostles of the Circumcision , 
and that, in some instances αἱ least, as members of the mother Church, they 
had direct relations with James, the Lord’s brother But when we attempt to 


» define those relations we are lost in a maze of conjecture” (Lightfoot, ZZ fo 
the Gal; p 353) 
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before the statements of Paul and the whole voice of tradition 
At any rate, almost immediately after the so-called Apostolic 
Council, with its decree adopted mainly at the instigation of 
James, his emissaries caused the defection of Peter in Antioch 
and the rupture with Paul ΤΕ 1s generally admitted, in the face 
of the clear affirmation of aul, that the men in question must in 
all probability have been actually sent by James It 1s obvious 
that, to justify the fear of so leading an apostle as Peter, not 
only must they have been thus deputed, but must have been 
influential men, representing authoritative and prevalent Judaistic 
opinions We shall not attempt to divine the object of their 
mission, but we may say that it is impossible to separaté them 
from the Judaistic teachers who urged circumcision upon the 
Galatian Christians and opposed the authority of the Apostle 
Paul Not pursuing this further at present, however it 1s obvious 
that the effect produced by these emissaries 1s quite mcompatible 
with the narrative that, so short a time before, James and the 
Church of Jerusalem had unanimously promulgated conditions, 
under which the Gentile Chnistians were freely admitted into 
communion, and which fully justified Peter in eating with them 
The incident at Antioch, as connected with James as well as with 
Peter, excludes the supposition that the account of the Corel 
contained in the Acts can be considered historical κ΄ ᾿ 
The Apostolic letter embodying the decree of fhe Council now 
demands our attention It seemed good to the Apostles and the 
elders with the whole Church to choose two leading men among 
the brethren, and to send them to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas, 
and they wrote by them (av 23) “The Apostles and brethren 
which are elders unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles in 
Antioch and Syria and Cilicia, greeting 24 Forasmuch as we 
heard that certain which went out from us troubled you with words, 
subverting your souls, to whom we gave no commandment, 25 it* 
seemed good unto us, having become of one mind, to choose 
out and send men unto you with our beloved Barnabas and 
Paul, 26 men that have given up their lives for the name of our 
Lord Jesus Chnst 27 We have, therefore, sent Judas and 
Silas, who shall also tell you the same things by word of mouth 
28 For it seemed good to the Holy Spint and to us to lay 
upon jou no greater burden than these necessary things 29 
that ye abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and 
from things strangled, and from fornication from which if ye 
keep yourselves ye shall do well Fare ye well” It 1s argued that 
the simplicity of this composition, its brevity and the absence of 
hierarchical tendency, prove the authenticity and the originality of 
the epistle Nothing, however, could be more arbitrary than to, 
assett that the author of the Acts, composing a letter supposed to 
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be written under the circumstances, would have written one 
different from this We shall, on the contrary, see good reason 
for affirming that he actually did compose it, and that it bears 
the obvious impress of his style Besides, Zeller™ has pointed out 
that, m a document affimed to be so 1emoved from all calculation 
or object, verse 26 could haidly have*found a place The refer- 
ence to ‘“‘our beloved” Barnabas and Paul, as ‘‘ men that have 
given up their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 1s 
scarcely consistent with the primitive brevity and simplicity which 
are made the basis of such an argument 

. in the absence of better evidence, Apologists grasp at extremely 
shght indications of authenticity, and of this nature seems to us 
the mark of genuineness which Bleek and others? consider that 
they find in the fact that the name of Barnabas 1s placed before 
that of Paul in this document It 15 maimtained that, from the 
13th chapter, the author begins to give the precedence to 
Paul, but that, in reverting to the former order, the synodal letter 
gives evidence both of its antiquity and genuineness If any 
weight could be attached to such an indication, it 1s unfortunate 
forgthis argument that the facts are not as stated, for the order 
‘* Barnabas and Paul” occurs at xiv 12 and 14, and even in the 
Sxesneccount of the Council atxv 12 The two names are men- 
tioned togevser in the Acts sixteen times, Barnabas being named 
fist eght timeS (41 30, XN 25, Xl 1, 2, 7, XIV 12, 14, XV 12), 
and Paul as frequently (xin 43, 46, 50, xv 2 twice, 22, 25, 35) 
Apologists like Lekebusch3 and Oertel*+ reject Bleek’s argument 
The greeting χαίρειν, with which the letter opens, and which, 
amongst the Epistles of the New Testament, 15 only found τῇ that 
bearing the name of James (1 1), 1s said to be an indication that 
the letter of the Council was written by James himself Before 
such an argument could avail, it would be necessary, though 
difficult, to prove the authenticity of the Epistle of James, but we 
need not enter upon such a question χαίρειν is the ordinary 
Greek form of greeting in all epistles,5 and the author of Acts, who 
writes purer Greek than any other writer m our Canon, naturally 
adopts it Not only does he do so here, but he makes use 
of the same χαίρειν in the letter of the chief captain Lysias 
(xxi 26),° which also evidently proceeds from his hand More- 


* Apostelgesch , 246 f 
5 Bleeh, Zzv/, p 349, Baumgarten, 4f¢, p 470 f , Ewald, Gesch V 
fs), V1,p 440,anm , Gloag, “εἴς, πα, p 89f , Lange, Das ad Z,u,p 189, 
Meyer, 4fg, p 345 

3 Die Apostelgesch , p 316 4 Paulus in D Apostelgesch , 1868, p 227 

5 Wetstein quotes Artemidoius (Ovez? , 1 44) ἰδιον πάσης ἐπιστολῆς τὸ 
χαίρειν καὶ ἐῤῥωσο λέγειν (Ad Act Afost , xv 2) 

° This letter terminates, v 30, with the usual ἐῤῥωσο, according to the 
Cod Sinazticus, A, G, and others, 4 and 6 omit it 
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ovei, the woid 15 used as a greeting in Luke 28, and not un- 
fiequently elsewhere in the New Testament, as Matt xvi 40, 
sav 29, sav 0, Maik xv τ, John wv 3, 2 John ro, 11 
Lekebusch,? Mcyer,? and Oertel3 icject the argument, and we may 
add that, if χαίρειν prove anything, 11 proves that the author of 
Acts, who uses the word κὶ the letter of Lysias, also wrote the 
synodal lette1 

In what language must we suppose that the Epistle was origi- 
nally written? Ocrtel maintains an Aramaic original,4 but the 
greater number of writeis consider that the original language was 
Greek It cannot be denied that the composition, as it stands, 
contains many of the peculiarities of style of the author of 
Acts, and these are, indeed, so marked that even Apologists like 
Lekebusch and Oertel, whilst maintaining the substantial authen- 
ticity of the Epistle, admit that at least its actual form must be 
ascitbed to the general autho: ‘The originality of the form beng 
abandoned, it 1s difficult to pciceinve any giound for asserting the 
ouginality and genuimeness of the substance ‘That assertion rests 
solely upon a vague traditional confidence in the author of Acts, 
which 1s shown to be without any solid foundation The form of 
this Epistle clearly professes to be as genuine as the substance, 
and if the original language was Greek, there 1s absolutely-ne 
1eason why the ougmal letter should have been avérea Tne 
similarity of the construction to that of the prologue to the third 
Gospel, in which the personal style of the writCr may be supposed 
to have been most unreseivedly shown, has long been admitted 


Luni ἢ ACIS NV 
I ἐπειδήπερ ποόλλοι ἐπεχείρησαν 24 ered ηκούσαμεν ore τινὲς 
ανατάξασθαι ἐτάραξαν 
᾽ se “ 
3 eGoke | καμοὶ, παρηκολουθηκότι 35. ἐδοξεν ἡμῖν γενομένοις ομοῦυ 
πᾶσιν ἀκριβῶς, μαδόν, 
ap , Ἔ 
καθεξῆς σοι γράψαι ἄνδρας πέμψαι $ 


A. more detailed linguistic examination of the Epistle, however, 
confiums the conclusion already stated 5 

Turning now from the letter to the spit of this decree, we 
must endeavou to form some idea of its puiport and bearing 
The first pomt which should be made clear 1s, that the question 
iaised before the Council solely affected the Gentile converts, and 
that the conditions contamed in the decice were imposed upon 
that branch of the Church alone No change whatever in the 


* Apostily , p 316 ® clpostelg , Ὁ 345 
3 Paul md Apg,p 227, comp Reiche, Comm 22 Lip fac , 1833, p 1 


4 Fb, Ρ 227 f , cf Grotius, dnnot a Δ T ad Act Ap, sv 23, who 
tahes χαίρειν to be the 1endeiing of the Ilebrew salutation of Peace 


5 The linguistic analysis will be found in the complete edition, vol m1 ,p 260f 
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position of Jewish Christians was contemplated, they were left 
as befoie, subject to the Mosaic law This 1s very apparent in the 
reference which 15 made long after to the decree, ch ax 20 f, 25, 
when the 6516 15 expressed to Paul by James, who pioposed the 
deciee, and the elders of Jerusalem, that he should prove to the 
many thousands of believing Jews, al? zealous of the law, that he 
did not teach the Jews who were among the Gentiles apostasy 
from Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise their 
children, neithe: to walk after the customs Paul, who 1s hkewise 
represented in the Acts as circumcising with his own hand, after 
fhe decision of the Council had been adopted, Timothy the son 
of a Greek, whose mother was a Jewess, consents to give the Jews 
of Je1usalem the 1equired proof We have already shown, at the 
commencement of this section, that nothing was further fiom the 
minds of the Jewish Christians than the supposition that the 
obligation to observe the Mosaic law was weakened by the 
adoption of Christianity, and the representation in the Acts 15 
certainly so far correct that it does not pretend that Jewish 
Christians eithe: desned or sanctioned any relaxation of Mosaic 
observances on the pait of believing Jews This cannot be too 
distinctly remembered in considering the history of primitive 
“fesctanity The initiatory rite was essential to full participation 
in the Cove>ant It was left for Paul to preach the abrogation of 
the law and the\abandonment of circumcision If the speech of 
Peter seems to suggest the abrogation of the law even for Jews, 
it 18 only in a way which shows that the autho: had no clear 
historical fact to relate, and merely desired to asciibe, vaguely 
and indefinitely, Pauline sentiments to the Apostle of the 
circumcision No remark is made upon these strangely liberal 
expressions of Peter, and neither the proposition of James nor 
,the speech in which he states τὸ takes the slightest notice of them 
' The conduct of Pete: at Antioch and the influence exercised by 
James though his emussaries iestore us to histoucal ground 
Whether the autho intended to represent that the object of the 
conditions of the decree was to admit the Gentile Christians to 
full communion with the Jewish, or merely to the subordinate 
position of Proselytes of the Gate, 1s uncertain, but it 1s not 
necessary to discuss the point 
’ There is not the slightest external evidence that such a decree 
ever existed, and the more closely the details are evamined the 
more evident does 1t become that it has no historical consistency 
How, and upon what principle, were these singular conditions 
selected? Their heteiogeneous character is at once appaient, 
but not so the 1eason for a combination which is neither limited 
to Jewish customs nor sufficiently 1epresentative of moral duties 
It has been aigued, on the one hand, that the prohibitions of the 
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apostolic decree are simply those, reduced to a necessaly minimum, 
which were enforced in the case of heathen converts to Judaism, 
who did not jon themselves fully to the people of the Covenant 
by submitting to ccumcision, but were admitted to imperfect 
communion as Proselytes of the Gate ‘The conditions named, 
however, do not fully represtnt the rules framed for such cases, 
and many critics consider that the conditions imposed, although 
they may have been influenced by the Noachian prescriptions, 
were 1ather moral duties which it was, from special circumstances, 
thought expedient to specify We shall presently refer to some 
of these conditions, but bearing in mind the siews which were 
dominant amongst primitive Chustians, and more especially, as 15 
obvious, amongst the Christians of Jerusalem, where this decice 1s 
supposed to have been unanimously adopted bearing in mind the 
teaching which 1s said to have led to the Council, the episode at 
Antioch, and the systematic Judaistic opposition which retarded 
the work of Paul and subsequently affected his reputation, 1t may 
be instructive to pomt out not only the vagueness which eusts as 
to the position which it was mtended that the Gentiles should 
acquire, as the effect of this decree, but also its singular and total 
inefficiency An apologetic wnter, having of course in his mind 
the fact that there 1s no trace of the operation of the deo a0” 
~ ς 

speaks of its conditions as follows “The miscellanes character 
of these prohibitions showed that, taken as a whole, they had no 
binding force independently of the circumstances which dictated 
them They were a temporary expedient framed to meet a 
temporary emergency ‘Their object was the avoidance of offence 
m miaed communities of Jew and Gentile converts Beyond this 
recognised aim and general undeistanding imphed theiem, the 
limits of their application weie not defined”? In fact, the 
immunity granted to the Gentiles was thus practically almost, 
unconditional 

It is obvious that every consideration which represents the 
decree as more completely emancipating Gentile Christians 
fiom Mosaic obhgations, and admitting them into free communion 
with believers amongst the Jews, places 11 1n more emphatic con- 
tiadiction to historical facts and the statements of the Apostle 
Paul The unanimous adoption of such a measme in Jerusalem, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the episode at Antioch, the 
feai of Peter, the silence of Paul, and the attitude of James, become 
perfectly mconceivable ΤΡ on the contrary, the conditions were 
seriously imposed and really meant anything, a numbe: of diffi- 
culties spring up of which we shall presently speak That the 
prohibitions, in the opinion of the author of the Acts, constituted 
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a positive and binding obligation can scaicely be doubted by any- 
one who consideis the terms πὰ which they are laid down _ If they 
aie represented as a concession, they are nevertheless recognised 
as a “burden,” and they are distinctly stated to be the obligations 
which “it seemed good to the Holy Spirit” as well as to the 
Council toimpose The qualificatior?, that the restiictive clauses 
had no binding foice “independently of the cucumstances which 
dictated them,” in so far as it has any meaning beyond the un- 
necessary declaration that the decree was only applicable to the 
class fo. whom it was framed, seems to be inadmissible The 
qircumstance which dictated the decree was the counter-teaching 
of Jewish Christians, that it was necessary that the Gentile con- 
verts should be circumcised and keep the law of Moses The 
restrictive clauses are simply represented as those which it was 
deemed right to impose , and, as they are stated without qualifica- 
tion, it is holding the decision of the ‘‘ Holy Spint” and of the 
Chuich somewhat cheap to treat them as mere local and temporary 
expédients This 1s evidently not the view of the author of the 
Acts Would τὸ have been the view of anyone else if τ were not 
thats so far as any external tiace of the decree is concerned, it 1s 
an absolute myth? ‘The prevalence of practices to which the fou 
Pie es pont 15 quite sufficiently attested to show that, little 
as there 1s ‘sx ground for considering that such a decree was 
framed in such ¢\manner, the iestrictive clauses are put forth as 
necessary and permanently binding The very doubt which exists 
as to whether the prohibitions were not intended to represent the 
conditions imposed on Proselytes of the Gate shows their close 
analogy to them, and it cannot be reasonably asserted that the 
early Chiistians regaided those conditions either as obsolete or 
indifferent The deciee 1s clearly intended to set forth the terms 
pipon which Gentile Christians weie to be admitted into com- 
munion, and undoubtedly 1s to be taken as applicable not merely 
to a few districts, but to the Gentiles in general 

The account which Paul gives of his visit not only ignores any 
such decree, but excludes it In the first place, taking into 
account the Apostle’s character and the spirit of his Epistle, it 1s 
impossible to suppose that Paul had any intention of submitting, as 
to higher authority, the Gospel which he preached, for the judg- 
fment of the elder Apostles and of the Church of Jerusalem 
Nothing short of this 15 involved in the account 1n the Acts, and 
in the form of the decree which promulgates, in an authouitative 
manner, 1estrictive clauses which “seemed good tea the Holy 
Spint” and to the Council The tempe: of the man 15 well shown 
in Paul’s indignant letter to the Galatians He receives his 
Gospel, not from men, but by direct revelation from Jesus Chnist, 
and so far 15 he fiom submission of the kind imphed that he 
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says “ But even though we, oran angel from heaven, should preach 
unto you any Gospel other than that which we prcached to you, 
let him be accursed As we have sud before, so say 1 now again 
If any man preach any Gospel to you other than that ye received, 
let him be accursed”! That the Apostle here refers to his own 
peculiar teaching, and does‘so in contradistinction to the Gospel 
preached by the Judaisets, 1s evident fiom the preceding words 
“JT marvel that ye are so soon 1cmoving from him that called you 
m the giace of Chist unto a differcnt Gospel, which 1s not 
another, only there are some that trouble you, and desire to 
pervert the Gospel of Chust”? Passing from this, howcver, to the 
restrictive clauses in general, how 15 1t possible that Paul could 
state, as the result of his visit, that the ‘‘ pillar” Apostles ‘ com- 
mumnicated nothing ” after hearing his Gospel, 1f the four conditions 
of this dectee had thus bcen authoritatively “communicated ” ? 
On the contrary, Paul distinctly adds that, in acknowledging his 
mission, but one condition had becn attached ‘Only that we 
should remember the poor, which very thing I also was fortyard 
todo” As one condition 15 here mentioned, why not the others, 
had any been actually imposed? It 1s argucd that the remem- 
brance of the poor of Jerusalem which 15 thus mculcated was a 
recommendation peisonally made to Paul and Barnabas-e2 3% 
clear that the Apostle’s words 1efer to the result of-4s communt- 
cation of his Gospel, and to the understandingéindcer which his 
mission to the Gentiles was tolerated 

We have already pointed out how extraordinary it 1s that such a 
decision of the Council should not have been refurred to in 
desciibing his visit, and the more we go into details the more 
striking and inexplicable, except in one way, 1s such silence In 
relating the stiuggle 1egarding the cncumcision of ‘Iitus, for 
instance, and stating that he did not yield, no, not for an how, ἰφ 
the demands made on the subject, 1s τί conceivable that, if ‘the ἡ 
exemption of all Gentile Chustians from the imitiatory ute had 
been unanimously conceded, Paul would not have added to his 
statement about Titus, that not only he himself had not been com- 
pelled to give way in this imstance, but that his representations had 
even convinced those who had been Apostles before him, and 
secured the unanimous adoption of his own views on the pomt? 
The whole of this Epistle 1s a vehement and mtensely earnest 
denunciation of those Judaisers who were pressing the necessity of 
the imtiatory mite upon the Galatian converts3 Is it possible that 


* Gal 1 8,9 2 16,1 6,7 

3 “Turmng from Antioch to Galatia, we meet with Judaic teachers who urged 
circumcision on the Gentile converts, and, 1s the best means of weakening the 
authority of St Paul, asserted for the Apostles of the Cucumceision the exclu- * 
sive night of dictating to the Church” (Lightfoot, Zp ἡ the Gal, p 353) 
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the Apostle could have left totally unmentioned the fact that the 
Apostles and the very Church of Jerusalem had actually declared 
circumcision to be unnecessary? It would not have accorded 
with Paul’s character, 1t 1s said, to have appealed to the authority 
of the elde: Apostles οἱ of the Church in a matter in which his 
own apostolic authority and teaching γαῖα in question In that 
case, how can it be supposed that he evei went at all up to 
Jerusalem to the Apostles and elders about this question? If he 
was not too proud to lay aside his apostolic dignity and, repiesent- 
ing the Christians of Antioch, to submit the case to the Council at 
Jerusalem, and subsequently to deliver its decree to various com- 
munities, 1s it consistent with reason ΟἹ common sense to assert 
that he was too proud to recall the decision of that Council to the 
Christians of Galatia? It must, we think, be obvious that, 1f such 
an explanation of Paul’s total silence as to the decree be at all 
valid, τὸ 1s absolutely fatal to the account of Paul’s visit in the 
Acts This reasoning 1s not confined to the Epistle to the 
Galatians, but, as Paley pomts out, applies to the other Epistles of 
Paul, in all of which the same silence 1s preserved 

Noreover, the apologetic explanation altogether fails upon othe1 
grounds Without appealing to the decree as an authority, we 
?rvist.rl sure that the Apostle would at least have made use of 1t 
as a logical r=futation of his adversaries The man who did not 
hesitate to attac’ Peter openly foi inconsistency, and charge him 
with hypocrisy, would not have hesitated to cite the decree as 
evidence, and still less to fling it in the faces of those Judaisers 
who, so short a time after that decree 1s supposed to have been 
promulgated, preached the necessity of circumcision and Mosaic 
observances in direct opposition to its terms, whilst claiming to 
1epresent the views of the very Apostles and Church which had 
framed it Paul, who never denies the validity of their claim, 


* would most certainly have taunted them with gross inconsistency, 


. 


and retorted that the Church of Jerusalem, the Apostles, and the 
Judaisers who now troubled him and preached circumcision and 
the Mosaic law had, four or five years previously, declared, as the 
deliberate decision of the Holy Spirit and the Council, that they 
were no longer binding on the Gentile converts By such a refer- 
ence “the discussion would have been foreclosed” None of the 
veasons which are suggested to explain the undeniable fact that 
there 15 no mention of the decree can really bear examination, and 
that fact remains supported by a great many powerful con- 
siderations, leading to the very simple explanation which 
reconciles all difficulties, that the narrative of the Acts 1s not 
authentic 

We arrive at the very same results when we examine the Apostle’s 
references to the practices which the conditions of the decree were 
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intended to control Instead of recognising the authority of the 
deciee or enforcing its prescriptions, he docs not even allow us to 
infer its existence, and he teaches disregard at least of some of tts 
restrictions The decree enjoins the Gentile Christians to abstain 
from meats offered to idols Paul tells the Corinthians to eat 
whatever meat 1s sold in {ne shambles without ashing questions 
for conscience sake, for an idol 15 nothing in the world, “neither 
if we eat are we the better, nor 1f we eat not are we the worse”! 
It 1s not concenable that the Apostle could so completely have 
ignoied the prohibition of the decree if he had actually submitted 
the question to the Apostles, and himself so distinctly acqytesca] 
in their decision as to distribute the document amongst the various 
communities whom he subsequently visited ΤῸ argue that the 
decree was only intended to have force nm Antioch, and Syria, and 
Cilicia, to which, as the locality in which the difficulty had arisen 
which had onginally led to the Council, the decree was, in the 
first instance, addressed, 1s highly arbitrary, but when, proceeding 
further, Apologists? draw a distinction between those churches 
“which had already been founded, and which had felt the pressure 
of Jewish prejudice (Acts \v1 4),” and “brotherhoods afterwards 
formed and lying beyond the reach of such influences,’ as a reason 
why no notice of the decree 1s taken in the case of the Laer caigns 
and Romans, the special pleading ignores very-‘Ipable facts 
* Jewish prejudices” are represented in the Ac& of the Apostles 
themselves as being more than usually strong in Corinth There 
was a Jewish synagogue there, augmented probably by the Jews 
expelled from Rome under Claudius,3 and their violence against 
Paul finally obhged him to leave the place Living in the midst 
of an idolatrous city, and much exposed to the temptations of 
sacrificial feasts, we might naturally expect excessive rigour against 


participation, on the one hand, and perhaps too great indifferences , 


on the other, and this we actually find to have been the case It 
iS In Consequence of questions respecting meats offered to idols 
that Paul writes to the Corimthians, and, whilst treating the matter 
in itself as one of perfect indifference, merely inculcates considera- 
tion for weak consciences 5 It is clear that there was a decided 
feeling against the practice , it τς clea that strong Jewish preju- 
dices existed in the Jewish colony at Counth, and wherever there 
were Jews the eating of meats offered to idols was an abommation" 
The sin of Israel at Baalpeor® lived in the memory of the people, 
and abstinence from such pollution? was considered a duty If 
the existence of such “ Jewish prejudices” was a reason for 
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publishing the decree, we have, τὴ fact, more definite evidence of them 
in Cormth than we have in Antioch, for, apart fiom this specific 
mention of the subject of eating saciificial meats, the two Apostolic 
letters abundantly show the existence and activity of Judaistic 
parties there, which opposed the work of Paul, and desired to force 
Mosaic observances upon his converts It 1s impossible to admit 
that, supposing such a decice to have been promulgated as the 
mind of the Holy Spmt, there could be any reason why it should 
have been unknown at Corinth so short a time after 11 was adopted 
When, therefore, we find the Apostle not only ignoring it, but 
actually declaring that to be a matter of indifference, abstinence 
from which it had just seemed good to the Holy Spint to enjoin, 
the only reasonable conclusion 15 that Paul himself was totally 
ignorant of the existence of any decree containing such a prohibi- 
tion There 15 much difference of opmion as to the nature of the 
πορνεία referred to m the decree, and we need not discuss it , 
but τῇ all the Apostle’s homilies upon the subject there 1s the same 
total absence of all allusion to the decision of the Council 
Nowhere can any practical result from the operation of the 
decree be pointed out, nor any trace even of its existence The 
asse1tions and conjectures, by which those who maintain the 
authenuct> of the narrative in the Acts seek to eaplain the 
extraordinary 2»sence of all external evidence of the decree, 
labour under the ‘txysadvantage of all attempts to account for the 
total failure of effects from a supposed cause, the existence of 
which 15 in reality only assumed It 15 customary to reply to the 
objection that there 1s no mention of the deciee in the Epistles 
of Paul, or in any other contemporary writing, that this 1s a mere 
argument @ sz/entio 15 it not, however, difficult to imagine any 
other argument, from contemporary sources, 1egaiding what 15 
affirmed to have had no existence, than that fiom silence? Do 
Apologists absolutely demand that, with prophetic anticipation of 
future controversies, the Apostle Paul should obligingly have 
left on record that there actually was no Council such as a writer 
would subsequently describe, and that the decree which he would 
put forward as the result of that Council must not be accepted 
as genuine? It 15 natural to e,pect that, when writing of the very 
visit in question, and dealing with subjects and discussions in 
which, whether m the shape of historical allusion, appeal to 
authority, taunt for inconsistency, o1 assertion of his own 
imfiuence, some allusion to the decree would have been highly 
appropriate, if not necessary, the Apostle Paul should at least 
have given some hint of its existence His not doing so 
constitutes strong presumptive evidence against the authenticity 
of the decree, and all the more so as no more positive evidence 
than silence could possibly be forthcoming of the non-existence of 
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that which never existed Τῆς supposed decree of the Council of 
Jerusalem cannot on any ground be accepted as ἃ historical fact 
We may now return to such further consideration of the state- 
ments of the Epistle as may seem necessary for the obycct of our 
mquny No mention is made by the Apostle of any officral 
mission on the subject of circumcision, and the discussion of that 
question aiscs ma mercly incidental manncr from the presence 
of Titus, an ἀπο σα πιο Gentile Christian Phere has been 
much discussion as to whether Titus actually was circumcised or 
not, and there can be Ittle doubt thit the omission of the 
negative ots οὐδέ from Gal 1 5 has been in some cases y- 
fluenced by the desire to bring the Apostle’s conduct upon this 
occasion into harmony with the account, in Acts xvi 3, of his 
circumcising ‘Timothy We shall not require to cntcr into any 
controversy on the pomt, for the great majority of critics arc 
agreed that the Apostle mtcnded to say that “Titus was not 
circumcised, although the contrary 15 affirmed by a few wniters 
It 15 obvious from the whole of the Apostle’s narrative that great 
pressure was exerted to induce ‘Titus to submit, and that Paul, if 
he did not yield cven for an hour the required subjection, kad a 
long and sevcie struggle to mamtain his position Téven when 
relating the cncumstanccs in his Ictter to the Gpauens, dhe 
recollection of his contest profoundly stirs be ey aes indigna- 
tion, his utterance becomes vchement, bu! Cannot keep pace 
with his impetuous thoughts, and the result 18a narrative in 
broken and abrupt sentences, whose very incompleteness 15 
eloquent, and betrays the irntation which has not cven yet entirely 
subsided How does this accord with the whole tone of the 
account in the Acts? It 1s customary with Apologists to insert 
so much between the hnes of that narrative, partly from imagina- 
tion and partly fiom the statements of the Epistle, that they, 
almost convince themselves and others that such additions are 
actually suggested by thc author of the Acts himself If we 
take the account of the Acts without such transmutations, τἴ 
15. certain that not only 1s there not the slightest indication of any 
struggle regaiding the circumcision of Titus, “in which St Paul 
maintained at one time almost single-handed the cause of Gentile 
freedom,”! but no suggestion that there had eve. been any 
hesitation on the part of the leading Apostles and the mass δῖ 
the Church regarding the point at issue The impression given 
by the author of the Acts 1s undemably one of unbroken and 
undisturbed harmony of a Council in which the elder Apostles 
were of one mind with Paul, and warmly agreed with him that the 
Gentiles should be delivered from the yoke of the Mosaic law and 
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from the necessity of undeigoing the imitiatory ute What 15 there 
i such an account to justify m any degree the imitation displayed 
by Paul at the mere iecollection of this visit, οἱ to merit the 
nonical terms with which he speaks of the “ pillar” Apostles ? 

We may now conside: the part which the Apostles must 
have taken in the dispute 1egaiding the circumcision of Titus 
Is it possible to suppose that, if the circumcision of Paul’s follower 
had only been demanded by certain of the sect of the Pharisees 
who believed, unsupported by the rest, there could ever have been 
any considerable struggle on the pomt? [5 1t possible, fuithei, to 
spppose that, if Paul had received the coidial support of James 
and the leading Apostles in his refusal to concede the cicumcision 
of Titus, such a contest could have been more than momentary 
and trifling? Is it possible that the Apostle Paul could havc 
spoken of “certain of the sect of the Phaiisees who believed ” in 
such terms as “to whom we yielded by the submission (εἰξαμεν 
τῇ ὑποταγῇ), no, not for an hom”, or that he could have used 
this tapression if those who piessed the demand upon him had 
not been in a position of authority, which naturally suggested a 
subjection which Paul upon this occasion persistently refused? It 
15 not possible Of course many wiiters who seek to reconcile the 
two nariatives, and some of whom substitute, foi the plain state- 


» ments of the Acts and of the Apostle, an account which 15 not 


, 


consistent with ther, suppose that the demand for the cncum- 
cision of Titus proceeded solely from the ‘‘ false brethien,” although 
some of them suppose that at least these false brethren may have 
thought they had 1eason to hope ἴοι the support of the elder 
Apostles? It 1s almost too clea: ἴοι dispute that the desire 
that Titus should be cucumcised was shared οἱ pressed by 
the elder Apostles According to the showing of the Acts, nothing 
could be move natural than the fact that James and the elders of 

” Jerusalem who, so long after (4x1 20 f), advised Paul to prove his 
continued observance of the law,and that he did not teach the 
Jews to abandon cncumcision, should on this occasion have 
pressed him to circumcise Titus The conduct of Peter at 
Antioch, and the constant opposition which Paul met with fiom 
emissaries of James and of the Apostles of the Cucumcision upon 
the very pomt of Gentile cncumcision, all support the imevitable 
gonclusion, that the pressure upon Paul in the matter of Titus was 
not only not resisted by the Apostles, but proceeded in no small 
degree from them 


* Gal n 5 
* Wieseler (Chron ap Zett , p 194) conjectwes the meaning of Paul to be 
that, but for the false brethren, he would actually have circumcised Titus, and 
» thus have been consistent with the principles which he mamtaimed by the 
circumcision of Timothy, avi 3 
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This is further shown by the remaimder of Paul’s account of his 
visit and by the tone of his remarks regarding the principal Apostles, 
as well as by the historical data which we possess of his subsequent 
career Weneed not repeat that the representation in the Acts 
both of the Council and of the whole imtercourse between Paul 
and the Apostles is one of “unbroken unity” The struggle 
about Titus and the quariel with Peter at Antioch are altogether 
omitted, and the Apostolic letter speaks merely of “ our beloved 
Barnabas and Paul, men that have given up their lives for the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ ”* The language of Paul 1s not so 
pacific and complimentary Immediately after his statement that 
he had “yielded by the submission, no, not for an hour,” Paul 
continues ‘But from those who seem to be something (ἀπὸ δὲ 
τῶν δοκούντων εἶναί 7+) whatsoever they were it maketh no 
matter to me God accepteth not man’s person for to me those 
who seem (οἱ δοκοῦντες) (to be something) communicated 
nothing, but, on the contrary, etc, and when they knew the grace 
that was given to me, James and Cephas and John, who seem to 
be pillars (οἱ δοκοῦντες στῦλοι εἶναι), gave to me and Barnabas 
1ight hands of fellowship that we (should go) unto the Gentiles,” 
etc3 The tone and language of this passage are certainly depie- 
ciatory of the elder Apostles, and, indeed, it 1s difficult to under’ 
stand how any one could fail to peiceive and admit,tne fact ‘It 
is argued by some, who recognise the iony/Ot the term ot 
δοκοῦντες apphed to the Apostles, that the disparagement which 
15 so transparent in the form of δοκοῦντες etvat τι, “those who 
seem to be something,” 1s softened again in the new turn which 1s 
given to it in verse 9, οἱ δοκοῦντες στῦλοι εἶναι, “these who 
seem to be pillars,” i which, it 1s said, “the Apostle expresses the 
168] greatness and high authority of the twelve in then separate 
field of labour ”4 It seems to us that this interpretation cannot be 
sustained Paul 1s rmging the changes on of δοκοῦντες, and con- 
basting with the position they assumed, and the estimation in 
Which they were held, his own experience of them and their 
mability to add anything to him “Those who seem to be some- 
thmg,” he commences, but immediately mterrupts himself, after 
having thus indicated the persons whom he meant, with the more 
direct protest of irritated independence ‘whatsoever they were 
it maketh no matter to me God accepteth not man’s person Ὦ 
These δοκοῦντες communicated nothing to him, but, on the 
contrary, when they knew the grace given to him, “those who 
seem to be pillars” gave him hands of fellowship, but nothing 
more, and they went ther different ways, he to the Gentiles and 
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they to the circumcision If the expression οὗ Son στῦλοι εἶναι 
be true, as well as ironically used, 1t cannot be construed into a 
declaration of 1espect, but fo1ms part of a passage whose tone 
thioughout 1s proudly depieciatory This 1s followed by such 
words as “hypocrisy ” (ὑπόκρισις) and “condemned” (κατεγνωσ- 
μένος) applied to the conduct of Pete: at Antioch, as well 
as the mention of the emissaues of James as the cause of 
that dispute, which add meaning to the nony ‘This 1s not the 
only occasion on which Paul betrays a certain bitterness against 
the elder Apostles In his second letter to the Corinthians, x11 5, 
he says, ‘‘ Fo. I rechon that I am not a whit behind the ove: much 
Apostles” (τῶν ὑπερλίσον ἀποστόλων), and again, xu τι, “ For 
m nothing was I behind the over much Apostles” (τῶν ὑπερλίαν 
ἀποστόλων), and the whole of the vehement passage in which 
these references are set shows the intensity of the feeling which 
called them foith To say that the expressions in the Galatian 
Epistle and here are “depreciatory, not mdeed of the twelve 
themselves, but of the evtravagant and exclusive claims set up for 
them by the Judaisers,”* 1s an extremely arbitrary distinction 
Thgy are directly apphed to the Apostles, and ot δοκοῦντες εἶναί τι 
cannot be taken as irony against those who over-estimated them, 
‘but against the δοκοῦντες themselves Paul’s blows generally 
go’ straight to, their mark 

Meyer arguea.that the designation of the Apostles as οἱ 
δοκοῦντες 18 purely’ histonical, and cannot be taken as ironical, 
inasmuch as it would be inconsistent to suppose that Paul could 
adopt a depreciatory tone when he 1s relating his 1.ecognition as a 
colleague by the elder Apostles ,? and others consider that verses 8, 
9, Io contain evidence of mutual 1espect and 1ecognition between 
Paul and the Twelve Even if this were so 1t could not do away 
With the actual irony of the expressions , but do the facts support 
such a statement? We have seen that, in spite of the picture of 
unbroken unity drawn by the author of the Acts and the hberal 
sentiments regarding the Gentiles which he puts into the mouth 
of Peter and of James, Paul had a severe and protracted struggle 
to undergo in order to avoid cncumcising Titus We have already 
stated the grounds upon which it seems certain that the pressure 
upon that occasion came as well from the elder Apostles as the 
5. false brethren,” and critics who do not go so far as to make this 
positive affirmation, at least recognise the passive, and, therefore, 
to a large extent, compliant, attitude which the Apostles must 
have held It is after narrating some of the particulars of this 
struggle that Paul uses the terms of depreciation which we have 
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been discussing , and, having added, “fo. to me those who seem 
(to be something) communicated nothing,” he says, “dz, on the 
contrary, when they saw that I have been entrusted with the 
Gospel of the uncncumcision, even as Peter with that of the 
circumcision (for he that wrought for Peter unto the Apostleship 
of the circumcision wrought also for me unto the Gentiles) , and 
when they knew the grace that was given unto me, James and 
Cephas and John, who seem to be pillars, gave to me and Barnabas 
right hands of fellowship, that we (should go) unto the Gentiles, 
and they unto the circumcision only that we should remember 
the pooi , which very thing I also was forward todo” It wall be 
observed that, after saying they “communicated nothing” té hin, 
the Apostle adds, in opposition, “but, on the contrary” (ἀλλὰ 
τοὐναντίον) In what did this opposition consist? Apparently 
in this that, instead of strengthening the hands of Paul, they left 
him to labour alone They said ‘‘Take your own course, preach 
the Gospel of the uncircumcision to Gentiles, and we will preach the 
Gospel of the circumcision to Jews ”* In fact, when Paul 1eturned 
to Jerusalem for the second time after fourteen yeais, he found the 
elde: Apostles not one whit advanced towards his own universaligm , 
they retaimed their former Jewish prejudices, and remained, as 
befoie, Apostles of the circumcision Notwithstanding the stronge 
Pauline sentiments put mto Pete:’s mouth by the quthor of the 
Acts, and his claim to have been so long before ,»<ected by God 
that by his mouth the Gentiles should hear the‘word of the Gospel 
and believe, Paul singles out Peter as specially entrusted with the 
Gospel of the circumcision, and, in the end, afte: Paul has 
exerted all his influence, Peter and the 1est 1emain unmoved, and 
allow Paul to go to the Gentiles, while they confine their mimstry, 
as befoie, to the Jews The success of Paul’s work amongst the 
heathen was too palpable a fact to be ignored, but there 1s no 
reason to beheve that the conversion of the Gentiles, upon his‘ ‘ 
terms, was moire than tolerated at that time, or the Gentile 
Christians admitted to more than such imperfect communion with 
the Jewish Christians as that of Pioselytes of the Gate in relation 
to Judaism This 15 shown by the conduct of Peter at Antioch 
afte: the supposed Council, and of the Jews with him, and even of 
Bainabas, through feai of the emissaies of James, whose anuival 
certainly could not have produced a separation between Jewish« 
and Gentile Chiistians had the latte: been recognised as in full 
communion 

The “hands of fellowship” clearly was a mere passive permis- 
sion of Paul’s mission to the Gentiles, but no positive and hearty 
appioval of it testified by active support It must we thmk, be 
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evident to any one who attentively considers the passage we are 
examining, that there 15. no question in it of a recognition 
of the Apostolate of Paul The elder Apostles consent to his 
mission to the Gentiles, whilst they themselves go to the circum- 
cision, but there 1s not a syllable which indicates that Paul’s 
claim to the title of Apostle was ever*eithe: acknowledged or dis- 
cussed It 1s not probable that Paul would have submitted such 
a point to then consideration [{ 1s difficult to see how the δἰ δι 
Apostles could well have done less than they did, and the extent 
of then fellowship seems to have simply amounted to toleration of 
what they could not prevent The pressure for the circumcision 
of the Gentile conveits was an attempt to coerce, and to suppress 
the peculiar principle of the Gospel of uncircumcision, and, though 
that effort failed thiough the dete:mined resistance ‘of Paul, it 15 
clear, from the final resolve to limit their preaching to the circum- 
cision, that the elder Apostles in no way abandoned then view of 
the necessity of the iitiatory rte The episode at Antioch 1s a 
practical illustration of this statement Halgenfeld ably remarks 
“When we consider that Pete: was afiaid of the circumcised 
Chystians, there can be no doubt “hat James, at the head of the 
primitive community, made the attempt to force heathen Christians 
Yo adopt the substance of Jewish legitimacy, by breaking off ecclest- 
astical community with them”* The Gentile Christians wee 
virtually excomm-yucated on the arrival of the emissaries of James, 
or at least treated as mere Proselytes of the Gate , and the pressure 
upon the Galatian converts of the necessity of cucumcision by 
simila1 Judaising emissaries, which called forth the vehement and 
invaluable Epistle before us, 1s quite in accordance with the 
circumstances of this visit The separation agreed upon between 
Paul and the elder Apostles was not im any sense geographical, 
but purely ethnological It was no meie division of labour,? no 
suitable apportionment of work The elde: Apostles determined, 
like their Master before them, to confine then ministry to Jews, 
whilst Paul, if he pleased, might go to the Gentiles, and the 
fact that Peter subsequently goes to Antioch, as well as many other 
circumstances, shows that no mete sepaiation of localities, but a 
selection of race, was intended If there had not been this 
absolute difference of purpose, any separation would have been 
unnecessaly, and all the Apostles would have pieached one 
Gospel indifferently to all who had eais to hear it, such stiange 
inequality in the partition of the work could never have exsted 
that Paul should go unaided to the gigantic task of converting the 
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heathen, while the Twelve reserved themselves for the small but 
privileged people ΑἹ] that we have said at the beginning of this 
section of the nature of primitive Christianity, and of the views 
prevalent amongst the disciples at the death of their Mastei, 1s 
verified by this attitude of the Three dung the famous visit of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles top Jerusalem, and Paul’s account 1s pre- 
cisely in accordance with all that historical probability and reason, 
unwarped by the ideal representations of the Acts, prepare us to 
expect The more deeply we go ito the statements of Paul the 
more 1s this appaient, and the more palpable does the mauthen- 
ticity of the narrative of the Council appear 

The words of Paul m describing the final understanding are 
very remaikable, and require further consideration The decision 
that they should go to the cucumcision and Paul to the Gentiles 1s 
based upon the recognition of a different Gospel entrusted to him, 
the Gospel of the uncircumcision, as the Gospel of the circumcision 
15 entrusted to Peter It will be remembered that Paul states that, 
on going up to Jerusalem upon this occasion, he communicated to 
them the Gospel which he preached among the Gentiles, and it is 
probable that he made the journey more especially for this 
puipose It appears fiom the account that this Gospel was ‘not 
only new to them, but was distinctly different from that of the 
elder Apostles If Paul preached the same Gospel as the rest, 
what necessity could there have been for communicating it at all? 
What doubt that by any means he might be ae or had run, 
in vain? He knew perfectly well that he preached a different 
Gospel from the Apostles of the Circumcision, and his anxiety 
probably was to secure an amicable recogmition of the Gentile 
converts, whom he had taught to consider circumcision unnecessary 
and the obligation of the lay removed Of course there was much 
that was fundamentally the same in the two Gospels, starting as 
they both did with the recognition of Jesus as the Messiah, but 
their points of divergence were very marked and striking, and more 
especially in directions where the prejudices of the Apostles of the 
circumcision were the strongest Avoiding all debatable ground, 
it 18 clear that the Gospel of the uncircumcision, which proclaimed 
the abrogation of the law and the mutility of the imitiatory nte, 
must have been piofoundly repugnant to Jews, who still preached 
the obligation of cncumuision and the observance of the lav, 
“Christ redeemed us fiom the curse of the law,” said the Gospel 
ofthe uncucumeision “ Behold, I, Paul, say unto you, that if ye 
be circumcised, Christ will profit you nothing For in Chnist 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision, 
but faith w orking through love”? ‘For neither circumcision 15 
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anything, nor uncncumcision, but a new creature 3. The teaching 
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Which was specially designated the Gospel of the circumersion, in 
contradisuncuion to this Gospel of the uncicumeision, held very 
different language ‘There 1s no gaimsaying the main fact —and 
that fact ccrufied by Paul himself and substantiated by a host of 
collateral crcumstances, 15. more conclusive than 41} conciliatory 
apologetic reasoning -- that, at the dale of this visit: to Jerusalem 
(c Δ 0 50-52), the Three, after hearing all that Paul had to say, 
allowed im to vo done to the Gentiles, but themselves would 
have no part m the mission, and tuincd as before to the circum- 
cision 

, Phere is another pomt to which we must very biiefly refur The 
statements of Paul show that, antecedent to this visit to Terusalem, 
Paul had been the active Apostle of the Gentiles, preaching his 
Gospel of the unctrcumcision, and that subsequently he returned 
to the same field of labour If we examine the nanative of the 
Acts, we do not find him represented m any special manner as 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, but, on the contrary, whilst Peter 
clans the honour of having been selected that by his voice the 
Gentiles should hear the word of the Gospel and believe, Paul 15 
cvezywhere described as going to the Jews, and only when his 
teaching 15 rejected by them does he turn to the Gentiles — It 1s 
true that Ananias 15 represcnted as bemg told by the Lord that 


» Paul 15 a chosen vessel “to bear my name both before Gentiles 


and kings, and the sons of Israel” and Paul subsequently 
recounts how the Lord had said to himoclf, “Go, for I will send 
thee far hence unto Gentiles "2? ‘The author of the Acts, howevar, 
everywhere conveys the impression that Paul very reluctantly 
fulfils this mission, and that af he had but been successful amongst 
the Jews he never would have gone to the Gentilcs at all Imme- 
diately after his conversion, he preaches in the synagogues at 
Damascus and confounds the Jews,3 as he again does during his 
*visit to Jerusalem + When the Holy Spmit desires the Church at 
Antioch to separate Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto 
he has called them, they continue to announce the word of God 
‘in the synagogues of the Jews,”5 and in narrating the conversion 
of the Roman proconsul at Paphos it 15 said that it 1s Sergius 
Paulus himself who calls for Barnabas and Saul, and seeks to 
hear the word of God® When they came to Antioch in Pisidia 
(αν go into the synagogue of the Jews? as usual, and it 1s only 
after the Jews reject them that Paul and Barnabas are described 
as saying “It was necessary that the word of God should first 
be spoken to you seeing that ye thrust it from you, and judge 
yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles δ 
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In Icomum, to which they next proceed, however, they go into the 
synagogue of the Jews,? and later it 1s stated that Paul, on 
arising at Thessalonica, “as his custom was,” went into the 
synagogue of the Jews, and fo. thiee Sabbaths discoursed to 
them 2 At Cormth it was only when the Jews opposed him and 
blasphemed that Paul is 1épiesented as saying “‘ Your blood be 
upon your own head, I will henceforth, with a pure conscience, 
go unto the Gentiles” It is 1mpossible to distinguish from this 
nauative any difference between the mmuistiy of Paul and that of 
the othe: Apostles They all address themselves mainly and 
pumarily to the Jews, although, 1f Gentiles desne to eat of,“ the 
crumbs which fall from the children’s bread,” they are not rejected 
Even the Pharisees stined heaven and earth to make proselytes 
In no sense can the Paul of the Acts be consideied specially an 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and the statement of the Epistle to the 
Galatians3 has no significance, 1f interpreted by the histozical 
work 

Apologists usually ieply to this objection that the practice of 
Paul in the Acts 1s in accordance with his own wo1ds in the Epistle 
to the Romans, 1 τό, πὰ which it 1s asseited he recognises the 1yht 
of the Jews to precedence In the authorised veision this passage 
is rendered as follows “ For I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ ἴοι it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
beheveth, to the Jew fist, and also to the, Gieek”* (δύνομις 
γὰρ Θεοῦ ἐστὶν εἰς σωτηρίαν παντὶ τῷ πιστεύοντι, ᾿Ἰουδαίῳ 
τε πρῶτον καὶ “EAAnve) As a matter of fact, we may 
here at once state that the woid πρῶτον, “ fist,” 1s not found m 
Codices B and G, and that it 1s omitted fiom the Latin rendering 
of the verse quoted by Teitulians That the word upon which 
the contioversy turns should not be found in so important a MS 
as the Vatican Codea, or 1 so ancient a version as Tet tullian’s, 1§ 
\ely significant, but, proceeding at once to the sense of the ‘ 
sentence, we must buefly state the reasons which seem to us con- 
clusively to show that the usual 1eading 1s enoneous The 
passage 15 an emphatic statement of the piunciples of Paul He 
declaies that he 1s not ashamed of the Gospel, and he imme- 
diately states the reason “for it is a powei of God unto salvation 
to everyone that beheveth "6 He 15 not ashamed of the Gospel, 
because he recognises its univeisality , fo1, im opposition to thé 
erclusiveness of Judaism, he maimtains that all ae “sons of God 


through faith in Christ Jesus There 15 neither: Jew noi Greek 
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for ye are all one man in Christ Jesus And if ye be Chnist’s 
then are ye Abraham’s seed, heirs according to promise ”* “‘ For 
in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncir- 
cumcision, but faith working through love”? The 1eason which 
he gives 1s that which hes at the basis of the whole of his special 
teaching, but we are asked to believe that, after so clear and 
comprehensive a declaration, he at once adds the extiaoidinary 
qualification ᾿ἸἸουδαίῳ τε πρῶτον καὶ "EAAnv, i1endered “to the 
Jew first and also to the Greek” What 1s the meaning of sucha 
limitation? If the Gospel be a power of God unto salvation “to 
gveryone that believeth” (παντὶ τῷ πωστεύοντι), in what manner 
can it possibly be so “to the Jew first”? Can it be maintained 
that there are comparative degrees 1n salvation? “Salvation” 15 
obviously an absolute term If saved at all, the Jew cannot be 
more saved than the Greek If, on the other hand, the expression 
be interpreted as an assertion that the Jew has a right of prece- 
dence, eithe: τὰ the offer or the attammment of salvation, before 
the’Greek, the manner of its realisation 1s almost equally 1ncon- 
ceivable, and a host of difficulties, especially in view of the specific 
Paailine teaching, immediately present themselves There can be 
no doubt that the Judaistic view distinctly was that Israel must first 
be saved before the heathen could obtain any part in the Messianic 
kingdom, and we have shown that this idea dominated primitive 
Christianity , and~ypseparable fiom this was the belief that the only 
way to a participation in its benefits lay through Judaism The 
heathen could only obtain admission into the family of Israel, and 
become partakeis in the covenant, by submitting to the initiatory 
rite It was palpably unde: the influence of this view, and with a 
conviction that the Messianic kingdom was primarily destined for 
the children of Israel, that the elde1 Apostles, even after the date 
of Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem, continued to confine then 
muustry ‘to the circumcision”  Paul’s view was very different 
He recognised and maintained the universality of the Gospel, and, 
in resolving to go to the heathen, he practically repudiated the 
very theory of Jewish preference which he 15 here supposed to 
advance If the Gospel, instead of bemg a power of God to 
salvation to every man who believed, was for the Jew first, the 
Apostolate of the Gentiles was a mete delusion and a snare 
What could be the advantage of so wgently offering salvation to 
the Greek, if the gift, mstead of bemg “for every one that 
believeth,” was a mere prospective benefit, operative until the 
Jew had first been saved? ‘‘Salvation to the Jew first and also 
to the Greek,” if τὸ have any significance whatever of the kind 
argued involving either a prior claim to the offer of salvation or 
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precedence in its distribution 80 completely destroys all the 
present interest in it of the Gentile, that the Gospel must to him 
have lost all poner To suppose that such an expression simply 
means that the Gospel must first be preached to the Jews τῷ any 
town to which the Apostle might come, before it could legitimately 
be proclaimed to the Gentilés of that town, 1s childish We have 
no reason to suppose that Paul held the deputy Sergius Paulus, 
who desired to hear the word of God and believed, in suspense 
until the Jews of Paphos had rejected it The cases of the 
Ethiopian eunuch and Cornelius throw no light upon any claim of 
the Jew to priority in salvation Indeed, not to waste time in 
showing the utter incongruity of the ordinary interpretation, we 
venture to affirm that there 1s not a single explanation, which 
maintains a priority assigned to the Jew m any way Justifying the 
reference to this text, which 1s capable of supporting the slightest 
investigation If we linguistically examine the expression ᾿Ιουδαΐῳ 
τε πρῶτον καὶ Ἕλληνι, we arrive at the same conclusion, that 
πρῶτοι 1s an interpolation, for we must maintain that πρῶτον 
with τε and καὶ must be apphed equally both to “‘ Jew” and 
“Greek,” and cannot rightly be appropiiated to the Jew only,cas 
implying a preference over the Greek The sense, therefore, can _ 
only be properly and intelligibly given by disregarding πρῶτρν 
and simply translating the words, “both to Jew and Greek ”! 
This was the rendering of the ancient Latin ,xersion quoted by 
Tertullian in his work against Marcion ‘“‘ Zfague et hic, cum dieit 
Lon enim me pudet evangeli, virtus enim det est 171 salutem omnt 
credenti, Judao et Greco, quia gustitia det in eo revelatur ex fide 
in fidem”? We are not left without further examples of the 
very same expression, and an examination of the context will 
amply demonstrate that Paul used it in no other sense In the 
\cry next chapter the Apostle twice uses the same woids Afters . 
condemning the hasty and unrighteous judgment of man, he 
says “lor we know that the judgment of God is according 
to truth who will render to every one according to his works, 
to them who by patience in well-doing seek for glory and honour 
and incorruption, eternal hfe but unto them that act out of 
factious spirit and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 
anger, and wrath affliction and distress upon every soul of 
man that worketh evil, both of Jew and of Greek (Ἰουδαίου re 


; * Beelen nghtly mterprets this pissige in his Commentary on the Romins 
Srsvscgoet Evangel dotrinam non erubesco est hae entm (yap) De? 
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(πρῶτον) καὶ “AAnvos, A V “of the Jew first, and also of the 
Gentile”), but glory and honour and peace to every one that 
worketh good, both to Jew and to Greek (Ἰουδαίῳ τε (πρῶτον) καὶ 
Ὕλληνι A V ‘to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile”) 
For there 1s no respect of persons with,God ”! How 15 it possible 
that, if the Apostle had intended to assert a priority of any kind 
accorded to the Jew before the Gentile, he could at the same 
time have added, “Jor there 1s no respect of persons with 
God”? If salvation be “to the Jew first,” there 1s very distinctly 
respect of persons with God The very opposite, however, is 
igpeatedly and emphatically asserted by Paul in this very epistle 
For there 1s no difference between Jew and Gieek” (οὐ γάρ ἐστιν 
διαστολὴ ᾿Ιουδαίου τε καὶ ἽἼδλληνος), he says, “for the same Lord 
of all is rich unto all them that call upon him — For whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved”? Here 
we have the phrase without πρῶτον Nothing could be more 
clear and explicit The precedence of the Jew is duectly 
excluded At the end of the second chapter, moreover, he 
explains his idea of a Jew “For he 15 not a Jew who is one 
outs*ardly, neither 1s that circumcision which 1s outwardly in 
flesh, but he 1s a Jew who 1s one imwardly, and circumcision 1s 
of ,the heart, in spirit not lette:”3 If anything further weie 
requned to prove that the Apostle does not by the expression, 
᾿Ιουδαίῳ τε (πρῶτο-ἃ, καὶ “EAAnMm, intend to indicate any pnority 
accorded to the Jew, it 1s supplied by the commencement of 
the third chapter ‘“‘ What, then, 1s the advantage of the Jew? or 
what the profit of circuincision®” It 1s obvious that, if the Apostle 
had just said that the Gospel was the power of God unto salvation, 
“to Jew first and also to Greek,” he had stated a very marked 
advantage to the Jew, and that such an inquiry as the above 
would have been wholly unnecessary The answer which he 
gives to kis own question, however, completes oui certainty 
“Much every way,” he replies, but i explaiming what the 
“much” advantage was, we hear no more of “to Jew first” 
‘“*Much every way for first indeed they were entrusted with the 
oracles of God”4 And, after a few words, he proceeds ‘“ What 
then? are we better? Not at all, for we before brought the 
charge that both Jews and Greeks (Ἰουδαίους τε καὶ “EAnvas) 
ate all under sin”5 Here, again, theie 1s no πρῶτον There can 
be no doubt in the mind of anyone who understands what Paul’s 
teaching was, and what he means by claiming the special title of 
“‘ Apostle to the Gentiles,” that m going “to the heathen” after 
his visit to Jerusalem, as before it, there was no purpose im his 
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mind to preach to the Jews fnst, and only on being rejected by 
them to turn to the Gentiles, as the Acts would have us 
suppose , but that the principle which regulated Its proclamation 
of the Gospel was that which we haye uready quoted — “ For 
there τς no difference between Jew and Greek, for the same 
Lord of all is uch unto all them that call upon him — For 
whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved ἢ 

Still more incongruous 16 the statement of the \cts that Paul 
took ‘Timothy and circumeised him because of the Jews Accord- 
ing to this narrative, shortly after the supposed Council ef 
Jerusalem, at which it was decided that cncumeision of Gentile 
converts Was unnecessary . immediately after Paul had, m spite of 
great pressure, refused to allow Titus to be circumcised , and after 
it had been agreed between the Apostle of the Gentiles and James 
and Cephas and John that, while they should go to the cucumersion, 
he, on the contrary, should go to the heathen, Paul actually took 
and cucumeised Timothy — Apologists, whist generally admitting 
the apparent contradiction, do not consider that this act myolves 
any real inconsistency, and find reasons which, they affirm, wafh- 
ciently justify it Some of these we shall presentl, cxamine, but 
we may at once say that no apologetic arguments scem to, us 
capable of resisting the conclusion ariived at by many independent 
ciitics, that the statement of the Acts with regard to Timothy 19 
opposed to all that we know of Paul’s views, and that for unassail- 
able reasons 1t must be pronounced unhistorical ‘The author of 
the Acts says “And he (Paul) came to Derbe and Lystra And 
behold a certain disciple was there, named Timothy, son of a 
beheving fewish woman, but of a Greeh father, who was well 
reported of by the biethien in Lystia and Iconium Him would 
Paul have to go forth with him, and took and cucumeised him 
because of the Tews which wete in those places (καὶ λαβὸὼν' 
περιέτεμεν αὐτὸν διὰ τοὺς ᾿Ιουδαίους τοὺς Gr τὰς ὦ τοῖς τόποις ἐκεί! οἱς), 
for they all hnew that his father was a Greek (7)}δεισαι γὰρ ἅπαντες 
ὅτι “Βλλην ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ ὑπῆργεν) "- ‘The principal arguments 
of those who mamtain the truth and consistency of this narrative 
briefly are Paul resisted the circumcision of Titus because he 
was a Greek, and because the subject then actually under con- 
sideration was the immunity fiom the Jewish ute of Gentile 
Chustians, which would have been prejudiced had he yielded the 
pot On the othe: hand, Timothy was the son of a Jewish 
mother, and, whilst there was no principle here m question, Paul 
circumcised the companion whom he had chosen to accompany 
him in his missionary journey, both as a recognition of his Jewish 
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origin and to avoid offence to the Jews whom they should 
encounter in the course of then ministry, as well as to secure for 
him access to the synagogues which they must visit Paul im this 
instance, according to all Apologists, putting in practice his own 
declaration (1 Cor ix rg-20) “Tor bemg free from all men, 
I made myself servant unto all that © might gain the more, 
and unto the Tews I became as a Jew, that I might gain 
Tens ? 

It must be borne in mind that the author who chronicles the 
supposed circumcision of ‘Timothy makes no allusion to the refusal 
of Paul to permit Τὰς to be circumcised. an omission which τς 
ndt oMly singular in itself, but significant when we find him, 
unmediately after, narrating so smgular a concession of which the 
Apostle makes no mention ΟΥ̓ course it 3s clear that Paul could 
not have consented to the circumcision of ‘Titus, and we have only 
to consider in what manner the case of ‘Timothy differed so as to 
support the views of those who hold that Paul, who would not 
yield to the pressure brought to bear upon him in the case of 
Titus, might, quite consistently, so short a time after, circumcise 
Timothy with his own hand It is true that the necessity of 
circumeision for Gentile Christians came prominently into question, 
Curing Paul’s visit to Jerusalem, from the presence of his un- 
, circumeised follower Iitus, and no doubt the abrogation of the 
rite must have formed a striking part of the exposition of his 
Gospel, which Paul tells us he made upon this occasion, but it 15 
equally certain that the necessity of circumcision long continued to 
be pressed by the Judaistic party in the Church = It cannot fanly 
be argued that, at any time, Paul could afford to relay his deter- 
mined and consistent attitude as the advocate for the universality 
of Christianity and the abrogation of a nite, insistence upon which, 
he had been the first to recognise, would have been fatal to the 
"τοι of Christianity ΤῸ maintam that he could safely make 
such a concession of his principles and himself circumcise 
Timothy, simply because at that precise moment there was no 
active debate upon the point, 1s inadmissible , for his Epistles 
abundantly prove that the topic, if 11 ever momentarily subsided 
into stubborn silence, was continually being revived with renewed 
bitterness Pauline views could never have prevailed if he had 
been willing to sacrifice them for the sake of conciliation whenever 
they were not actively attacked 

The difference of the occasion cannot be admitted as a valid 
reason , let us, therefore, see whether any difference in the persons 
and circumstances removes the contradiction It 1s argued that 
such a difference exists in the fact that, whilst Titus was altogether 
a Gentile, Timothy, on the side of his mother at least, was a Jew, 
and Thiersch, following a passage quoted by Wetstein, states that, 
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according to Talmudic prescriptions, the validity of mixed 
marriages between a Jewess and a Gentile was only recognised 
upon the condition that the children should be brought up in the 
rehgion of the mother In this case, he argues, Paul merely 
carried out the requirement of the Jewish law by circumcising 
Timothy, which others haé omitted to do, and thus secured his 
admission to the Jewish synagogues to which much of his ministry 
was directed, but from which he would have been excluded had 
the rite not been performedt Even Meyer, however, 1n reference 
to this pomt, replies that Paul could scarcely be influenced by the 
Talmudic canon, because Timothy was already a Christian and 
beyond Judaism? Besides, in point of fact, by such a marnafe 
the Jewess had forfeited Jewish privileges Timothy, in the eyes 
of the Mosaic law, was not a Jew, and held, in reality, no better 
position than the Greek Titus He had evidently been brought 
up as a Gentile, and the only question which could arise in regard 
to him was whether he must first become a Jew before he could 
be fully recognised as a Christian The supposition that the 
circumcision of Timothy, the son of a Greek, after he had actually 
become a Christian without having passed through Judaism, could 
secure for him free access to the synagogues of the Jews, may Show 
how exceedingly slight at that time was the difference between the 
Jew and the Christian, but it also suggests the serious déubt 
whether the object of the concession, in the mind of the author of 
the Acts, was not rather to concilate the Judaic Christians than 
to represent the act as one of policy towards the unbelieving Jews 

The statement of the Acts 15 that Paul circumcised Timothy 
“because of the Jews which were in those places, for they all 
knew that his father wasa Greek” If the reason which we are dis- 
cussing were correct, the expression would more probably have 
been, “for they knew that his mother was a Jewess” The Greek 
father might, and probably did, object to the circumcision of his 
son, but that was no special reason why Paul should circumcise 
him On the other hand, the fact that the Jews knew that his 
father was a Greek made the action attributed to Paul a concession 
which the author of the Acts thus represented in its most concilia- 
tory hght The circumcision of Timothy was clearly declared un- 
necessary by the apostolic decree, for the attempt to show that he 
was legitimately regarded asa Jew utterly fails It 15 obvious thet, 
according to Pauline doctrine, there could be no obligation for 
anyone who adopted Christianity to undergo this imtiatory rite 


i Die Kuche im ap Ζ, 138 Ewald similarly argues that Paul circumcised 
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It 15 impossible reasonably to maintain that any case has been 
made out to explain why Timothy, who had grown into manhood 
without being circumcised, and had become a Christian whilst un- 
circumcised, should at that late period be circumcised Beyond 
the reference to a Talmudic presciiption, in fact, which, even if he 
hnew it, could not possibly have be&n recognised by Paul as 
authouitative, there has not been a serious attempt made to show 
that the case of Timothy presents exceptional features reconciling 
the contiadiction otherwise admitted as apparent 

The whole apologetic argument, in fact, sinks into one of mere 
expediency Timothy, the son of a Jewess and of a Greek, and 
thus having a certain affinity both to Jews and Gentiles, would 
become a much more efficient assistant to Paul if he were circum- 
cised and thus had access to the Jewish synagogues , therefore 
Paul, who himself became as a Jew that he might win the Jews, 
demanded the same sacrifice from his follower But can this 
argument bear any scrutiny by the light of Paul’s own wmitings ἢ 
It cannot Paul openly claims to be the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
and just before the period at which he 1s supposed to circumcise 
Timothy he parts from the elder Apostles with the understanding 
that he 1s to go to the Gentiles who are fieed from circumcision 
‘It 15 a singular commencement of his mission, to circumcise the 
son of a Greek father after he had become a Christian Such 
supposed considerations about access to synagogues and concilia- 
tion of the Jews would seem more suitable to a missionary to the 
circumcision than to the Apostle of the Gentiles It must be 
apparent to all that in going more specially to the Gentiles, as he 
avowedly was, the alleged expediency of circumcising Timothy 
falls to the ground, and, on the contrary, that such an act would 
have compromised his whole Gospel Paul’s characteristic teach- 
, ag was the inutility of circumcision, and upon this point he sus- 
tamed the incessant attacks of the emissaries of James and the 
Judaistic party without yielding or compromise What could have 
been more ill-advised under such cncumstances than the circum- 
cision with his own hands of a convert who, if the son of a Jewess, 
was likewise the son of a Greek, and had remained uncircumcised 
until he had actually embraced that faith which, Paul taught, 
superseded circumcision? The Apostle who declared ‘Behold, 
I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ will profit 
you nothing,”* could not have circumcised the Christian Timothy, 
and if any utterance of Paul more distinctly and explicitly applic- 
able to the present case be required, it 1s aptly supphed by the 
following “Was any man called being circumcised? let him 
not become uncircumcised Hath any man been called in 
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uncircumceision ? let him not be circumcised Let each abide 
in the same calling wherein he was called 7 

Apologists quote very glibly the saying of Paul, “Unto the 
Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain Jews,” as sufficiently 
justifying the act which we are considering , but it 15 neither 
applicable to the case, nor fs the passage susceptible of such inter- 
pretation The special object of Paul at that time, according to 
his own showing,? was not to gain Jews, but to gain Gentiles, and 
the circumcision of Timothy would certainly not have tended to 
gain Gentiles If we quotc the whole passage from which the 
above 15 extractcd, the sense at once becomes clear and different 
from that assigned to it “ For being free from all men, I made 
myself servant unto all, that I might gain the more , and unto the 
Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gam Jews, to them under 
law, as under law, not being myself under law, that I might gain 
them undcr law, to them without Jaw, as without Jaw not being 
without law to God, but under law to Christ that I might gain 
them without law to the weak I became weak, that I might ’gain 
the weak , Iam become all things to all men, that I may by all 
means save some = And all things I do for the Gospel’s sake, {hat 
I may become a partaker thereof with them ”3 It 15 clear that a 
man who could become “all things to all men,” in the sense of 
yielding any pomt of principle, must be considered without 
principle at all, and no one could maintain that Paul was apt to 
concede principles Judged by his own statements, indeed, his 
character was the very reverse of this There 15 no shade of con- 
ciliation when he declares ‘ But though we, or an angel from 
heaven, should preach any Gospel unto you other than that we 
preachcd unto you, let him be accursed For am I now making 
men my fricnds, or God? or am I sceking to please men? If I 
were sull pleasing men, I should not be a servant of Christ Ἢ 


The Gospel of which he speaks, and which he protests “15 not‘ 


after men,” but received “ through a revelation of Jesus Christ,”5 
16 that Gospel which Paul preached among the Gentiles, and which 
proclaimcd the abrogation of the law and of circumcision Paul 
might in onc sense say that “circumcision 15 nothing, and uncir- 
cumeision 15 nothing, but keeping the commandments of God ”,5 
but such a statement, simply intended to express that there was 
neither merit in the one nor in the other, clearly does not apply te 
the case before us, and no way lessens the force of the words we 
have quotcd above “If ye be circumcised, Christ will profit you 
nothing” In Paul such a concession would have been in the 
highest degree a sacrifice of principle, and one which he not only 
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refused to make in the case of Titus, “that the truth of the 
Gospel might abide,” but equally mamtained in the face of the 
pillar Apostles, when he left them and 1etuined to the Gentiles 
whilst they went back to the circumcision _Paul’s 1dea of being 
“all things to all men ” 1s illustiated by his rebuke to Peter once 
more to refer to the scene at Antioch ® Peter apparently practised 
a little of that conciliation which Apologists, defending the unknown 
autho: of the Acts at the expense of Paul, consider to be the 
sense of the Apostle’s words Paul repudiated such an inference, 
by withstanding Peter to the face as condemned, and guilty of 
hypoqusy Paul became all things to all men by considering 
then feelings, and exhibiting charity and forbearance, in matteis 
indifferent He was careful not to make his liberty a stumbling 
block to the weak “If food maketh my biothe: to offend, I will 
eat no flesh ἴοι ever lest I make my brother to offend”? Self- 
abnegation in the use of enlightened hberty, however, 1s a very 
different thing from the concession of a mite, which it was the 
puipodse of his whole Gospel to discredit, and the labour of his 
life to resist Once more we repeat that the nairative of the Acts 
regarding the cncumcision of Timothy is contiadictory to the 
characte: and teaching of Paul as asceitained from his Epistles, 
and, hke so many other portions of that work which we have 
already examined, must be rejected as unhistouical 

We have already.tested the narrative of the author of the Acts 
by the statements of Paul πὰ the first two chapters of the Galatians 
at such length that, although the subject 1s fai from exhausted, we 
must not proceed furthe: We think that there can be no doubt 
that the 7é/e assigned to the Apostle Paul in Acts xv 15 unhis- 
torical, and 1. is unnecessary for us to point out the reasons which 
led the writer to present him in such subdued colours We must, 
however, before finally leaving the subject, very briefly point out 
’a few circumstances which throw a singular hght upon the relations 
which actually existed between Paul and the elder Apostles, and 
tend to show their real, if coveit, antagonism to the Gospel of the 
uncircumcision We may at the outset remark, in 1eference to an 
objection frequently made that Paul does not distinctly refer to 
the Apostles as opposing his teaching, and does not personally 
attack them that such a course would have been suicidal in the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, whilst on the other hand it could not but 
have hindered the acceptance of his Gospel, for which he was ever 
ready to endure so much The man who wrote, “If it be possible, 
as much as dependeth on you be at peace with all men,”? could 
well be silent in such a cause Paul, in venturing to preach the 
Gospel of the uncircumcision, laboured under the singular 
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disadvantage of not having, hike the Twelve, been an immediate 
disciple of the Master He had been “as the one boin out of 
due time,”! and altheugh he claimed that his Gospel had not been 
taught to him by man, but had been received by direct 1evelation 
from Jesus, there can be no doubt that his apostolic position was 
constantly assailed The cSuntenance of the elder Apostles, even 
if merely tacit, was of great importance to the success of his work , 
and he felt this so much that, as he himself states, he went up to 
Jerusalem to communicate to them the Gospel which he preached 
among the Gentiles, “lest by any means I might be running or 
did run in vain”? Any open breach between them would have 
frustrated his labours Had Paul been in recognised enmity with 
the Twelve who had been selected as his special disciples by the 
Master, and been repudiated and denounced by them, it 1s 
obvious that his position would have been a precarious one He 
had no desire for schism His Gospel, besides, was merely a 
development of that of the elder Apostles, and, however much 
they might resent his doctrine of the abrogation of the law-and 
of the inutility of circumcision, they could still regard his Gentile 
converts as at least in some soit Proselytes of the Gate With 
every inducement to preserve peace if by any means possible, and 
to suppress every expression of disagreement with the Twelve, 1t¢ 
is not surprising that we find so little direct 1eference to the elder 
Apostles in his epistles During his visit to Jexusalem he did not 
succeed in converting them to his views Théy still limited their 
munstry to the circumcision, and he had to be content with a tacit 
consent to his work amongst the heathen But although we have 
no open utterance of his irritation, the suppressed impatience of 
his spirit, even at the recollection of the incidents of his visit, 
betrays itself 1n abrupt sentences, unfinished expressions, and 
grammar which breaks down in the struggle of repressed emotion 
We have alieady said enough 1egarding his ironical references to! 
those “who seem to be something,” to the “overmuch Apostles,” 
and we need not again point to the altercation between Paul and 
Cephas at Antioch, and the strong language used by the former 
Nothing 1s mote certain than the fact that, durmg his whole 
career, the Apostle Paul had to contend with systematic opposition 
from the Judaic Christian party, and the only pomt regarding 
Which there 15 any difference of opinion 15 the share in this taken 
by the Twelve As we cannot reasonably expect to find any plain 
Statement of this in the writings of the Apostle, we are forced to 
take advantage of such indications as can be discovered Upon 
one pot we are not left in doubt The withdrawal of Peter and 
the others at Antioch from communion with the Gentile Christians, 
ind, consequently, from the side of Paul, was owing to the arrival , 
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of certain men from James, for the Apostle expressly states so 
No ) SUIPTISE 15 expressed, however, at the effect produced by these 
τινὲς ἀπὸ ᾿Ιακώβου, and the clear mference 1s that they repte- 
sented the views of a natmally antagonistic paity an inference 
which 1s πὶ accoidance with all that we elsewhere 1ead of James 
It is difficult to separate the τινὲς dd Ἰακώβου from the τινές 
of the preceding chapter (1 7) who “ trouble” the Galatians, and 
“desire to perveit the Gospel of Christ,” asserting the necessity of 
circumcision, against whom the Epistle 1s directed Again we 
meet with the same vague and cautious designation of Judaistic 


yr opponents in his second Epistle to the Corinthians (nm 1), where 


) 


“some” (τινές) bearers of “letters of commendation” (συστατικῶν 
ἐπιστολῶν), from persons unnamed, were attacking the Apostle 
and endeavouring to discredit his teaching By whom were these 
letters written? We cannot, of course, give an authoritative reply, 
but, we may ask, by whom could letters of commendation posses- 
sing an authority which could have weight against that of Paul be 
writfen, except by the elder Apostles? We have certain evidence 
in the first Epistle to the Coumthians that parties had arisen 1n the 
Chsirch of Corinth mm opposition to Paul These parties were 
distinguished, as the Aposile himself states, by the cries, “I am of 
“Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ ”* (ἐγὼ 


» μέν εἰμι ἸΠαύλου, ἐγὼ δὲ ᾿Απολλώ, ἐγὼ δὲ Κηφᾶ, ἐγὼ δὲ Χριστοῦ) 


Whatever differences of opinion there may be as to the precise 
nature of these paities, there can be no doubt that both the party 
“of Cephas” and the party “of Christ” held strong Judaistic 
views, and assailed the teaching of Paul and his Apostolic 
authority It 15 very evident that the persons to whom the Apostle 
refers in connection with “letters of commendation” were of these 
parties 

,> Apologists argue that “in claiming Cephas as the head of their 
” party they had probably neither more nor less ground than their 
rivals, who sheltered themselves under the names of Apollos and 
of Paul”? It 15 obvious, however, that, na Church founded by 
Paul, there could have been no party created with the necessity to 
take his name as their watchword, except as a reply to another 
party which, having intruded itself, attacked him, and forced 
those who maintained the views of their own Apostle to raise 
such a counter cry The parties ‘of Cephas” and “of Christ” 
were manifestly aggressive, intruding themselves, as the Apostle 
complains, into “other men’s Jabours”,3 and this, in some manner, 
seems to point to that convention between the Apostle and the 
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Three—that he should go to the Gentiles, and they to the circum. 
cision—which, barely more than pissive neutrality at the busmning, 
soon became covertl antagonsuc ‘The fact thit the party “of 
Paul ’ was not an organised body so to sas, directed by the 
Apostle as a panty Icader, im no way renders at probable that the 
party of Cephas, which cafiicd on active and offensive mcasurcs, 
had not much more ground in claiming Cephas iw their head 
One pont is indisputable, that no party ever Claims any man as 
its leader who 1s not clearly associated with the views at maintams 
The party “ of Cephas, representing Judaistic views Gpposing the 
teaching of Paul and joming in denying his \postohe claims ccp- 
tamly would not have taken Peter snameas thar watch ors if he had 
been known to hold and express such Pauline sentiments as are 
put into his mouth in the .Acts or had not on the contrary, been 
intimately identified with Judustic principles Religious partics 
may very probably mustake the delic ite details of a deaders teach- 
ing, but they can scareely be wrong in reyard to hus yencral 
principles If Peter had becn so unfortun tte as to be flagrantly 
misunderstood by his followers, and, whilst this party preached in 
his name Judaistic doctrines and ant-Pauline opmions, the ρον το 
himself advocated the abrogetion of the law as @ burden which the 
Jews themselses were not able to boar and actively shared Pauline’ 
convictions, is it possible to suppose thit Paul would not have 
pomted out the absurdity of such a party claiming such a 
leader ? 

The fact 15, however, that Paul never dumes the claim of those 
who shelter themselves under the names of Peter and James, 
never questions their veracity and never adupts the simple and 
natural course of stating that, in advancing these names, they are 
Impostors or mistaken On the contrary, upon all occisions he 
evidently admits, by his silence, the validity of the clam We arg 
not left to mere inference that the adopted head actually 
shared the views of the party Paul himcelf distinguishes Peter 
as the leader of the party of the circumcision in a passage in 
his letter to the Galatians already frequently refcrred to,? and the 
episode at Antioch confirms the description, and Icaves no doubt 
that Peter’s permanent practice was to force the Gentiles to 
Judaise For reasons which we have already stated, Paul could 
not but have desired to preserve peace, or even the semblance of 
it, with the elder Apostles, for the Gospels sake and _ he, there- 
fore, wisely leaves them as much as possible out of the question 
and deals with their disciples It 1s obyious that policy must have 
dictated such a course By ignoring the leaders and attaching 
their followers, he suppressed the chief strength of his opponents 
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and kept out of sight the most formidable argument against him- 
self the concurrence with them of the elder Apostles On the 
one hand, the Epistles of Paul bear no evidence of any active 
sympathy and co-operation with his views and work on the part of 
the elder Apostles On the other, Paul 15 everywhere assailed by 
Judaistic adversaries who oppose his Gospel and deny his Apostle- 
ship, and who claim as their leaders the elder Apostles 

If, even without pressing expressions to their extieme and 
probable point, we take the contrast diawn between his own 
Gospel and that of the circumcision, the reality of the antagonism 
must be apparent “For we arc not as the many (ot πολλοὶτ) 
which adulterate the word of God, but as of sincerity, but as of 
God, before God, speak we in Christ”? Late: on in the letter, 
after refeirmg to the intrusion of the opposite paity into the circle 


. Of his labours, Paul declares that his impatience and anxiety pro- 


, 


ceed from godly jealousy at the possible effect of the Judaistic 
intiudeis upon the Cormthians ‘But I fear, lest by any means, 
as the serpent beguiled Eve thiough his subtlety, your thoughts 
should be corrupted from the simplicity and the purity that 1s in 
Christ For if he that cometh preacheth another Jesus whom we 
did not preach, οἱ if ye receive another spirit which ye 1eceived 
not, or another Gospel which ye did not accept, ye bear well with 
him For I think I am not a whit behind the overmuch Apostles 
(τῶν ὑπερλίαν ἀποστόλων) 3 This reference to the elder 
Apostles gives point to much of the Epistle that 1s ambiguous, 
and more especially when the Judaistic nature of the opposition 15 
so clearly indicated a few verses further on ‘ Are they Hebrews? 
soamI Are they Israelites? soamI Are they Abraham’s seed? 
soamJI Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool), I am 
more, in labours more abundantly, in prisons exceedingly, in 
deaths often,” etc 4 

It 1s argued that the Twelve had not sufficient authority over 
their followers to prevent such interference with Paul, and that the 
relation of the Apostle to the Twelve was ‘“Sepaiation, not 
opposition, antagonism of the followers 1ather than of the leaders, 
personal antipathy of the Judaiseis to St Paul, rather than of St 
Paul to the Twelve ”5 It 1s not difficult to believe that the anti- 
pathy of Paul to the Judaisers was less than that felt by them 


* Although this reading is supported by the oldest MSS suchas A, B,C, K,N, 
and others, the reading οἱ λοιποί, “the rest,” stands in D, E, F,G, I,and a large 
number of othe: codices, and 15 defended by many critics as the original, which 
they argue was altered to οἱ πολλοί, to soften the apparent hardness of such an 
expression, which would seem to imply that Paul declared himself the sole true 
exponent of the Gospel 

2 2Cor u 17 3 /6,x1 2-5, cf Gal 1 6f 

5 Jowett, The Eps of St Paul, 1855,1, pp 326, 339 
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towads him The supenonty of the man must have rendered him 
somewhat callous to such dishke' But the mitigated form of 
difference between Paul and the Twelve here assumed, although 
sull very different fiom the representations of the Acts, cannot be 
established, but, on the contrary, must be much widened before it 
can justly be taken as thatfexisting between Paul and the elder 
Apostles We do not go so far as to say that there was open 
enmity between them, or active antagonism of any distinct 
character on the part of the ‘Twelve to the \postle of the Gentiles, 
but there 1s every reason to beheve that they not only dishked his 
teaching, but endcavoured to counteract it by their own minjstry 
of the circumeision ="Phey not only did not restram the opposition 
of their followers, but they abetted them im their countcr-assertion 
of Judaistic views = Had the Twelve felt any cordial friendship for 
Paul, and exhibited any active desire for the success of his ministry 
of the uncircumeision, 11 15. quite impossible that Ins work could 
have been so contmuously and vexauiously impeded by the 
persecution of the Jewish Christian pirty The .Apostles may not 
have possessed sufficient influence or authority entirely to control 
the action of adherents, but it would be folly to suppose that,, 1 
unanimity of views had prevailed between them and Paul, and a 
firm and consistent support had been cvtended to him, such ‘ 
systematic resistance as he everywhere encountered from the parly 
professing to be led by the “pillar” Apostles could have been 
seriously maintained, οὐ that he could have been left alone and 
unaided to struggle against it If the relations between Paul and 
the Twelve had been such as aie intimated in the Acts of the 
Apostles, his Epistles must have presented undoubted evidence of 
the fact Both negatively and positively they testify the absence 
of all support, and the existence of antagonistic mfluence on the 


pait of the elder Apostles, and external evidence fully confirms the, 
« 


impression which the Epistles produce * 


τ We do not think it worth while to refer to the argument tit the collections 
mide by Paul for the poor of Jerusalem, etc Ὁ ἸῺ timcs of distress prove the 
unanimity which prevuled between them = Chauty τς not ἡ matter of doctrine, 


and the Good Samaritan does not put the suffuuing main through hrs catechism 
befoie he rcheves his wants 
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“Every where in the Epistles of St. Pl and in the Acts of the .\postles 
we find traces of in opposition between the Jew and the Gentile, the circum ‘ 
cision and the uncneumeision It 15 found not only in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, but in a scarcely less aggiavated form m the two Fpistles to the 
Corinthiins, softened, indeed, in the Epistle to the Romans, and yet distinctly 
traceable in the Epistle to the Phihppnns, the purty of the circumcision 
wpperring to triumph in Asia, at the very close of the Apostle’s life, m the 
second Epistle to Timothy In all these Epistles we have proofs of 1 revction 
to Judusm, but, though they ue addressed to Churches « Inefly of Gentile ongin, 
never of 1 1¢caction to heathemsm Could this have been the cise unless 
within the Church itself there had becn 2 Jewish party urging upon the members 
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Fiom any point of view which may be taken, the Apocalypse 1s 
an important document in connection with this pomt If it be 
accepted as a work of the Apostle John the preponderance of 
evidence and cutical opimon assigns tt to him-~this book, of 
course, possesses the greatest value as an indication of his views 
If it be mercly regaided as a contempwiary wuting, it still 1s most 
interesting as an illustration of the religious fecling of the period 
The question 15 Woes the Apocalypse contain any reference to 
the Apostle Paul, or throw hght upon the relations between him 
and the eldcr \posties? If it do so, and be the work of one of 
the φτῦλοι, nothing obviously could be more imstructive — In the 
messages to the seven churches there are references and denuncia- 
tions which, in the opimon of many able critics, are directed 
against the Apostle of the Gentiles and his characterisuc teaching 
Who but Paul and his followers can be referred to in the Epistle 
to the Church of Ephesus “I know thy works, and thy labour, 
and thy patience, and that thou canst not bear wicked persons 
and didst try them which say they are Apostles and are not, and 
didst find them hars”?? Paul himself informs us not only of his 
sqjourn in Ephesus, where he believed that “a great and effectual 
door” was opened to him, but adds, “there are many adversaries” 

> (ἀντικείμενοι woAXdot)? The foremost charge brought against 
the churches 1s that they have those that hold the teaching of 
Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a stumbling-block before the 
sons of Israel, “to eat things offered unto idols 53 The teaching of 


of the Church the performance of a rite repulsive in itself, ΗΓ not 1s necessary to 
salvation, at iy rate as a counsel of perfection, seehing to make them in Jewish 
languyige, not merely proselytes of the gate, but proselytes of righteousness ἢ 
Whit, if not this,1s the reverse side of the Epistles of St. Paul ?—thit 1s to say, 
the motives, object, or basis of teaching of Jus opponents, who came with 
‘epistles of commendation’ to the Church of Corinth (2 Cor im 1), who pro- 
fess themselves ‘to be Christ’s’ in 1 special sense (2 Cor \ 7), who say they 
are of Apollos, or Cephas, or Christ (1 Cor 1 12), or James (Gal u 12), who 
preach Christ of contention (Phil 1 15,17), who deny St Paul’s authority 
(1 Cor ix 1, Gal 1, 16), who slander Ins hfe (1 Cor τὰ 3,7) We meet 
thesc persons at every turn Are they the same, or different? Are they mere 
chince opponents, or do they represent to us one spirit, one mission, one 
determin ition to root out the Apostle and his doctrine from the Christian Church? 
Nothing but the fragmentary character of St Paul’s writings could conceal from 

55. the fact that here was a concerted and contimuous opposition ” (Jowett, 776 
Lips of St Paul,1, p 332f) 
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3 Apoc 1 14,20 Wedo not enter upon the discussion as to the exact 
interpretation of πορνεῦσαι, always associated with the φαγεῖν εἰδωλόθυτα, 
regarding which opinions differ very miteually It 1s probable that the 
Apocalyptst connected the eating of things offered to idols with actual 
idolatrous worship Τί 1s not improbable that the maxim of Paul, ‘all things 
are lawful unto me” (πάντα μοι ἔξεστιν), 1 Cor vi 12, \ 23, may have been 
abused by his followers, and, in any case, such a sentiment, coupled with Paul's 
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Paul upon this point 1s well known, 1 Cor vin rf, 4 25 f, Rom 
xiv 2 f, and the 1eference here cannot be mistaken , and when in 
the Epistle to the Church of Thyatna, after denouncing the teach- 
ing “to eat things offered unto idols,” the Apocalyptist goes on to 
encourage those who have not this teaching, “who knew not the 
depths of Satan (τὰ βάθη “τοῦ carava),* as they say” the ev- 
pression of Paul himself 15 taken to denounce his doctrine , for the 
Apostle, defending himself against the attachs of those parities “ of 
Cephas” and “of Chiist” in Connth, wntes “ But God revealed 
(them) to us through his Spirit , for the Spirit searcheth all things, 
even the depths of God” (τὰ βάθη τοῦ θεοῦ) “the depths of 
Satan” rather, retorts the Judaistic autho: of the Apocalypse 
τὰ βάθη does not occur elsewhere in the New Testament 
Again, in the addiess to the Churches of Smyrna and Philadelphia, 
when the writer denounces those “who say that they are Jews, and 
are not, but a synagogue of Satan,”? whom has he in view but 
those Christians whom Paul had taught to consider circumcision 
unnecessary and the law abrogated? We find Paul, in the Epistle 
to the Coimthians, so often quoted, obliged to defend himself 
against these Judaising parties upon this very point “Are they 
Hebrews? so am 1 Are they Istaelites? so am I Are they 
Abraham’s seed? so am 13 It 1s mamifest that his adversaies 
had vaunted their own Jewish ougin as a title of superiority over 
the Apostle of the Gentiles 

We have, however, further evidence of the same attach 
upon Paul regarding this pomt Epiphamus pomts out that 
the Ebiomtes denied that Paul was a Jew, and asserted that 
he was boin of a Gentile father and mother, but that, having 
gone up to Jeiusalem, he became a proselyte and submntted 
to circumcision in the hope of marrying a daughter of the high 
priest But afterwards, according to them, enraged at not secur- 
ing the maiden for his wife, Paul wrote against circumcision and 
the Sabbath and the law+ The Apostle Paul, whose constant 
labour it was to destroy the particularism of the Jew and raise the 
Gentile to full, free, and equal patticipation with him in the 
benefits of the New Covenant, could not but mcur the bitter dis- 
pleasure of the Apocalyptist, for whom the Gentiles were, as such, 
the type of all that was common and unclean In the utterances 
of the seer of Patmos we seem to hear the expression of all that 


teaching and his abandonment of the Law, must have appeared absolute licence 
to the Judaistic party We must also pass ove: the discussion regarding the 
signification of ‘‘Balaam ” The Nicolzutans are not only classed as followers 
of the teaching of Balaam, but as adherents of Paul 

* Apoc ,n 24 This is the reading of δῷ, P, and some other codices, A, B, 
C, read τὰ βαθέα 
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Judaistic hatred and opposition which pursued the Apostle who 
laid the axe to the root of Mosaism, and, in his efforts to free 
Christianity from trammels which, more than any other, 1etarded 
its trumphant development, aroused against himself all the 
vnulence of Jewish ihbeiality and prejudice The tesults 
at which we have arived might Be singulaily confirmed by 
* an examiation of the writings of the first two centuries, and 
by observing the attitude assumed towaids the Apostle of the 
Gentiles by such men as Just Martyr, Papias, Hegesippus, and 
the author of the C/ementines, but we have already devoted too 
much space to this subject, and here we must reluctantly leave it 
> The steps by which Christianity was gradually freed from the 
tiammels of Judaism, and became a religion of unlimited range 
and univeisal fitness, were clearly not those stated in the Acts 
of the Apostles Its emancipation from Mosaism was not 
effected by any liberal action or enlightened guidance on the 
part of the elder Apostles At the death of their Master the 
Twelve remamed closely united to Judaism, and evidently were 
left without any understanding that Christianity was a new 
> religion which must displace Mosaic institutions, and replace 
the unbearable yoke of the law by the divine liberty of the 
> Gospel To the last moment regarding which we have any 
» trustworthy information, the Twelve, as might have been expected, 
retained all then early religious customs and all their Jewish 
prejudices They were simply Jews believing that Jesus was 
the Messiah, and if the influence of Paul enlarged their views 
upon some minor points, we have no reason to believe that 
they ever abandoned their belief in the continued obligation of 
the Jaw, and the necessity of cucumcision for full participation 
in the benefits of the Covenant The autho: of the Acts would 
have us believe that they required no persuasion, but anticipated 
> Paul in the gospel of uncircumcision 
It is not within the scope of this work to mquire how 
Paul originally formed his views of Christian universalism 
Once formed, it is easy to understand how tapidly they 
. must have been developed and confirmed by experience 
amongst the Gentiles Whilst the Twelve still remained 
i the nariow circle of Judaism and could not be moved 
»beyond the ministry of the circumcision, Paul, in the larger and 
freer field of the world, must daily have felt more convinced 
that the abrogation of the law and the abandonment of circumci- 
sion were essential to the extension of Christianity amongst the 
Gentiles He had no easy task, however, to convince others of 
this, and he never succeeded in bringing his elder colleagues over 
. to his views ΤῸ the end of his life Paul had to contend with 
bigoted and narrow-minded opposition within the Christian body, 
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and if his views ultimately trrumphed, and the seed which he 
sowed eventually yielded a mich harvest, he himself did not 
live to see the day, and the end was attained only by slow 
and natural changes The new religion gradually extended 
beyond the limits of Judaism Gentile Christians soon out- 
numbered Jewish believers The Twelve whose names weie 
the strength of the Judaistic opposition one by one passed 
away, but, above all, the fall of Jerusalem and the dispersion of 
the Christian community secured the success of Pauline principles 
and the universalism of Christianity The Church of Jerusalem 
could not bear transplanting In the uncongenial soil of Pella 
it gradually dwindled away, losing first its influence and, soor 
after, its nationahty The divided members of the Jewish party, 
scattered amongst the Gentiles, and deprived of their influential 
leaders, could not long retard the progress of the liberalism 
which they still continued to oppose and to misrepresent In 
a word, the emancipation of Christianity was not effected by the 
Twelve, was no work of councils, and no result of dreams , but, 
receiving its first great impulse from the genius and the energy of 
Paul, its ultimate achievement was the result of time and natural 
development 


« 


We have now patiently considered the ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles,” 
and although it has in no way been our design exhaustively to 
examine its contents, we have more than sufficiently done so to 
enable the reader to understand the true character of the document 
The author 15 unknown, and it is no longer possible to identify 
him If he were actually the Luke whom the Church indicates, 
our results would not be maternally affected, but the mere fact 
that the writer 15 unknown 1s obviously fatal to the Acts as a, 
guarantee of miracles A cycle of supernatural occurrences could 
scarcely, in the estimation of any rational mind, be established by 
the statement of an anonymous author, and more especially one 
who not only does not pretend to have been an eye-witness of most 
of the mnacles, but whose narrative 1s either uncorroborated by 
other testimony or inconsistent with itself, and contradicted on 
many points by contemporary documents 

The phenomena presented by the Acts of the Apostles 
become perfectly intelligible when we recognise that it 15 the 
work of a writer living long after the occurrences related, whose 
pious imagination furnished the Apostolic age with an elabouate 
system of supernatural agency, far beyond the conception of 
any other New Testament write, by which, according to his 
view, the proceedings of the Apostles were furthered and directed, . 
and the infant Church miraculously fostered. On examining 
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other portions of his narrative, we find that they present the 
features which the mraculous elements rendered antecedently 
robable The speeches attributed to different speakers are 
all Gast m the same mould, and betray the composition of one 
and the same writer The sentiments eapressed are inconsistent 
with what we know of the vatovs speakers, and when we 
test the circumstances related by previous or subsequent inci- 
dents and by trustwoithy documents, 1t becomes appaient that 
the narrative 1s not an impartial statement of facts, but a repro- 
duction of legends οἱ a development of tradition, shaped and 
coloured according to the purpose or the pious views of the 
Writer 
Our comparison of passages of his two works with the writings 
of the Jewish historian Josephus seems to us to prove that the 
date at which the author of the third Synoptic and the Acts of the 
Apostles composed those works must be set at least at the begin- 
ning of the second century, and he 15 thus so far removed from 
the events which he chronicles that there 1s ample room, τῇ not 
necessity, for the exercise of imagination in narrating the caree1 
of the Apostles who are supposed to carry on the work of Jesus 
after his death In the third Gospel he had, certainly, the records 
> of earlier writers, to whom he refers in his opening lines, to guide 
, him, and here his exaggeration 1s not so extreme as it became 
after he proceeded to relate the course of Christianity, when Peter, 
James, and John extended then missionary labours, and Paul 
became the eloquent Apostle of the Gentiles The Acts of the 
Apostles, composed with more unfettered imagination, bears none 
of the marks of sober veracity The Epistles of Paul enable us 
to correct his statements and to recognise his zealous, but 
ineffectual, efforts to harmonise the teaching of the elder Apostles, 
, to whom Christianity was still merely a development of Judaism, 
>“ with the new and enlarged doctrines of the Apostle of the Unctr- 
cumcision, which transformed the Mosaic precepts to a universal 
1eligion 
Written by an author who was not an eye-witness of the miracles 
related, who describes events not as they really occurred, but as 
his pious imagination supposed they ought to have occurred , who 
seldom touches history without distorting it by legend, until the 
> original elements can scarcely be distinguished , who puts his own 
words and sentiments into the mouths of the Apostles and other 
persons of his narrative, and who represents almost every phase 
of the Church in the Apostolic age as influenced, or directly pro- 
duced, by supernatural agency-—such a work 1s of no value as 
evidence for occurrences which are in contradiction to all 
experience The Acts of the Apostles, therefore, is not only an 
anonymous work, but upon due examination its claims to be 
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considered sober and veracious history must be emphatically 
rejected It cannot strengthen the foundations of supernatural 
religion, but, on the contrary, by its profuse and indiscriminate 
use of the miraculous it discredits miracles, and affords a clearer 
insight into their origin and fictitious character 

ς 


PART V 


THE DIRECT EVIDENCE FOR MIRACLES 


2 


? 
CHAPTER I 


THE EPISTLES AND THE APOCATYPSE 


Turninc from the Acts of the Apostles to the other works of the 
New, Testament, we shall be able very briefly to dispose of the 
Catholic Epistles, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse 
The so-called Epistles of James, Jude, and John do not contain 
any evidence which, even supposing them to be authentic, really 
bears upon our inquiry into the reality of miracles and Divine 
Revelation, and the testimony of the Apocalypse affects τ quite 
‘as little We have already, in examining the fourth Gospel, had 
occasion to say a good deal regarding both the so-called Epistles 
of John and the Apocalypse It 1s unnecessary to enter upon a 
more minute discussion of them here ‘Seven books of the New 
Testament,” writes Dr Westcott, ‘as 1s well known, have been 
received into the Canon on evidence less complete than that by 
which the others are supported”! These are ‘‘the Epistles of 
James, Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, to the Hebrews, and the 
» Apocalypse” We have already furnished the means of judging of 
the nature of the evidence upon which some of the other books 
have been received into the Canon, and, the evidence for most of 
these being avowedly “less complete,” its nature may be con- 
cerved Works which for a long period were classed amongst the 
? Antilegomena, or disputed books, and which only slowly acquired 
authority as, in the lapse of time, it became more difficult to 
examine their claims, could not do much to establish the reality of 
miracles With regard to the Epistle to the Hebrews, we may 
remark that we are freed from any need to deal at length with it, 
not only by the absence of any specific evidence in its contents, 
but by the following consideration If the Epistle be not by Paul 
and it not only 15 not his, but does not even pretend to be so— 


* On the Canon, 4thed , p 347 
753 3c 
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the author 1s unknown, and therefore the document has no weight 
as testimony On the other hand, if assigned to Paul, we shall 
have sufficient ground in his genuine Jépistles for considering the 
evidence of the Apostle, and it could not add anything even if the 
Epistle to the Hebrews were included in the numbei 

The first Epistle of Petef’ mght have 1equired more detailed 
treatment, but we think that little could be gained by demonstia- 
ting that the document 15 not authentic, οἱ showing that, m any 
case, the evidence which it could furnish 1s not of any value On 
the other hand, we are aveise to protract the argument by any 
elaboration of mere details which can be avoided Τῇ it could be 
absolutely proved that the Apostle Peter wrote the Epistle circt- 
latnmg unde: his name, the evidence for miracles would only be 
strengthened by the fact that, meidentally, the doctrine of the 
Resurrection of Jesus 1s maintained No historical details are 
given, and no explanation of the 1easons for which the writer 
believed init Nothmg more would be proved than the pomt 
that Peter himself believed in the Resurrection It would certainly 
be a matter of very deep interest 1f we possessed a nutrative 
written by the Apostle himself, giving minute and accurate details 
of the phenomena in consequence of which he believed im so 
miraculous an event, but since this Epistle does nothing mores 
than allow us to infer the personal belief of the writer, unaccdm- 
panied by conoborative evidence, we should not gain anything by 
accepting 1t as genuine Weare quite willing to assume, without 
further examination, that the Apostle Petc: in some way believed 
in the Resurrection of his Master For the argument regarding 
the reality of that stupendous miracle, upon which we are 
about to ente1, this 1s tantamount to assuming the authenticity of 
the Epistle 

Coming to the Epistles of Paul, it will not be necessary to go 
into the evidence for the vauous letters im our New Testament' 
which are ascribed to him, nor shall we requne to state the 
grounds upon which the authenticity of many of them is demed 
Accepting the Epistles to the Galatians, Cormthians, and Romans 
in the main as genuine compositions of the Apostle, the question 
as to the ouigin of the est, so far as our mquiry 1s concerned_ has 
little or no interest From these four letters we obtain the whole 
evidence of Paul regaiding miracles, andthis we now propose carefully 
to examine One point 1n particular demands our fullest attention 
It 1s undeniable that Paul preached the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection and Ascension of Jesus and believed in those events 
Whilst, therefore, we shall not pass over his supposed testimony 
for the possession of miraculous powers, we shall chiefly devote 
our attention to his evidence for the central dogmas of Super- 
natuial Religion, the Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus We 
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shall not limit our exammation to the testimony of Paul, 
but, as the clhmax of the historical argument for miracles 
endeavour to ascertain the exact natuie of the evidence upon 
which behef is claimed for the actual occurrence of those 
stupendous events Jfor this om inquiry into the authorship and 
credibility of the historical books οὗ the New Testament has at 
length prepared us, and it will be admitted that, m subjecting 
these asserted miracles to calm and fearless scrutiny untinged by 
irleverence or disrespect, 1f personal earnestness and sincere sym- 
pathy with those who believe are any safeguards the whole theory 
of Christian miracles will be put to its final test 

} 


CHAPTER II 
4 
ἼΗ], ΓΥΠΌΓΝΟΓ OF PAUL 


Ir is better, before procecdmg to exanune the testimony of Paul 
for the Resurrection, to clear the way by considering lus evidence 
for miracles in general, apart from that specific mstance In: an, 
earlier portion of this work? the following remark was made 
“ Throughout the New Testament, patristic literature, and the 
records of ecclesiastical mnacles, although we have narratives of 
countless wonderful works performed by others than the wniter, 
and abundant assertion of the possession of miraculous power 
by the Church, there 1s no instance that we can remember 1n 
which a writer claims to have himself performed a miracle ”- ‘It 
is asserted that this statement 1s erroneous, and that Paul does 
adyance this clam It may be well to quote the moderate words 
im which a recent able ‘writer states the case, although not with 
immediate reference to the particular passage which we have 
quoted “ In these undoubted writings St Paul certainly 
shows, by incidental allusions, the good faith of which cannot be 
questioned, that he believed himself to be endowed with the 
power of working miracles, and that miracles or what were 
thought to be such were actually wrought both by him and by 
his contemporaries He reminds the Cormthians that ‘the signs 
of an Apostle were wrought among them m signs and 
wonders and mighty deeds’ (ἐν σημείοις καὶ τέρασι καὶ δυνάμεσι 
the usual words ἴοι the higher forms of miracle 2 Cor x 12) 
He tells the Romans that ‘he will not dare to speak of any of 
those things which Christ hath not wrought by3 him to make the 
Gentiles obedient, by word and deed, through mighty signs and 
wonders, by the power of the Spmt of God’ (ἐν δυνάμει σημείων 


* Complete edition, .ol 1, p 200 ἢ 

* Dr Kuenen has made a very simular remark regarding the Old Testament 
Hesays ‘‘ When Ezra and Nehemith relate to us what they themselves did 
or experienced, there does not appear m their narratives 1 single departure 
from the common order of things On the other hand, these departures 
are ver} numerous in the iccounts which are seprmted by a greater or 
lesser interval from the time to which they refer’ (De Godsdtenst van 75) acl, 
1869,1, p 22) 

3 These words are printed ‘‘in him,’ but we venture to correct what seems 
evidently tobe 1 mere misprint, substituting “‘ by ” (διά), as τὴ the authorised 
version, to which Dr Sanday adheres throughout the whole of these passages, 
even when it does not represent the actual sense of the original 
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καὶ τεράτων, ἐν δυνάμει πνεύματος Θεοῦ, Rom av 18, 19) He 
asks the Galatians whether ‘he that ministereth to them the Spint 
and worketh muracles (6 ἐνεργῶν δυνάμεις) among them doeth it by 
the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith” (Gal im 5) 
In the first Epistle to the Corinthians he goes somewhat elaboately 
into the exact place in the Christian etonomy that 1s to be assigned 
to the woiking of miracles and gifts of healing (1 Cor au το, 28, 
2 YT 
se shall presently examine these passages, but we must first 
briefly deal with the question whethe1, taken in any sense, they 
furnish an instance “in which a writer claims to have himself per- 
formed a miracle” It must be obvious to any impartial reader 
that the remark made τῇ the course of our earlier argument pre- 
cisely distinguished the general “assertion of the possession of 
miraculous power by the Church,” from the explicit claim to have 
personally performed ‘‘a miracle” in the singular If, therefore, 
it were even admitted “that St Paul treats the fact of his working 
miracles as a matter of course, 29 which a passing reference 15 
sufficient,” such “incidental allusions” would not in the least 
degree contradict the statement made, but, being the only instances 
producible, would in fact completely justify it General and vague 
> references of this kind have by no means the force of a definite 
» Claim to have performed some particular miracle They partake 
too much of that indiscriminate impression of the possession and 
common exercise of miraculous powers which characterised the 
“age of miracles” to have any force The desired instance, which 
is not forthcoming, and to which alone reference was made, was a 
case in which, instead of vague expressions, a writer, stating with 
precision the particulars, related that he himself had, for mnstance, 
actually raised some person from the dead As we then added, 
,even if Apostles had chronicled their miracles, the argument for 
their reality would not have been much advanced, but it 15 a 
curious phenomenon not undeserving of a moment’s attention that 
Apologists can only refer to such general passages, and cannot 
quote an instance in which a specific miracle is 1elated in detail by 
the person who is supposed to have performed it Passing 1efer- 
ences on a large scale to the exercise of miraculous power, whilst 
betraying a suspicious famiharity with phenomena of an exceptional 
>nature, offer too much latitude for inaccuracy and imagination to 
have the weight of an affirmation in which the mind has been 
sobered by concentiation to details ‘Signs and wonders,” indefi- 
nitely alluded to, may seem much more imposing and astonishing 


* Sanday, Zhe Gospels tn the Second Century, 1876, p τι, cf Westcott, 
, ΟΣ the Canon, 4th ed, 1874, p 30, Lightfoot, Contemp Rev, 1875, 
P %54 
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than they really are, and it may probably be admitted by 
everyone that, if we knew the particulars of the occurrences which 
are thus vaguely indicated, and which may have been considered 
miraculous in a supeistitious age, they might to us possibly appear 
no miracles at all General expressions are lable to an exaggera- 
tion from which specific allegations are more frequently free If it 
be conceded that the Apostle Paul fully believed in the possession 
by himself and the Church of divine Chatismata, the indefinite 
e\pression of that belief, in any form, must not be made equiva- 
lent to an explicit claim to have performed a ceitain muiacle, the 
particulars of which aie categorically stated pt 

Passing fiom this to the more geneial question, the force 
of some of these objections will be better understood when 
we consider the passages in the Epistles which aie quoted as ex- 
piessing Paul’s belief in muracles, and endeavour to ascertain his 
real views what it 1s he actually says regarding miracles, and 
what are the phenomena which aie by him considered to be 
miraculous We shall not waste time m showing how, partly 
through the influence of the Septuagint, the words σημεῖον, τέρσς, 
and δύναμις came to be used in a peculiar manner by New 
Testament writers to indicate miracles It may, howeve1, be worth 


while to pause ἴοι a moment to ascertain the sense in which Payl, ἡ 


who wrote before there was a “ New Testament” at all, usually 
employed these words In the four Epistles of Paul the word 
σημεῖον occurs six times In Rom iv i: Abraham 15 said to 
have received the “ sign (σημεῖον) of circumcision,” in which there 
1s nothing miraculous In x Cor 1 22 it is said‘ “Since both 
Jews requiue signs (σημεῖα): and Greeks seek after wisdom”, and 
again, 1 Cor xv 22 “Wherefore the tongues are for a sign 
(σημεῖον) not to the believing, but to the unbelieving,” etc We 
shall have more to say regarding these passages presently, but juste 
now we merely quote them to show the use of the word The 
only other places in which it occurs? are those pointed out, and 
which are the subject of our discussion In Rom \v 19 the word 
15 used in the plural and combined with répos “im the power of 
signs and wonders” (σημεῖων καὶ τεράτων), and in the second 
passage (2 Cor x1 12) it 1s employed twice, “the signs (τὸ 
σημεῖα) Of the apostle” and the second time again in combination 
With τέρας and δύναμις, “both in signs” (σημείοις), εἰς The 
Word τέρας 15 only twice met with in Paul’s writings , that 15 to say, 
in Rom av τὸ and 2 Cor wn 12, and on both occasions, as we 


* The singular σημεῖον of the authorised version must be abandoned before 
the almost unanimous testimony of all the older MSS 


* In the Lpistles which bew the nime of Piul it is only to be found in 
2Thcss 19, nm 17 
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have Just mentioned, it is combmed with σημεῖον: On the other 
hand, Paul uses δύναμις no less than 34 times,? and, leaving for the 
present out of the question the passages cited, upon every occasion, 
except one, perhaps, the word has the simple signification of ‘“‘power ” 
The one eaception 15 Rom vii 38, where it occurs in the plural 
δυνάμεις,  poweis,” the Apostle exressing his persuasion that 
nothing will be able to separate us from the love of God, ‘‘ nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor things piesent, nor things to 
come, nor powers (δυνάμεις), nor height, nor depth,” etc In 
1 Cor xiv 11, where the authorised version 1enders the original, 
“Therefore, 16 I know not the meaning (δύναμιν) of the voice,” it 
*has still the same sense 

Before discussing the passages beforeus wemust pointoutthat there 
is so much doubt, at least, regarding the authenticity of the last two 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans that the passage (Rom xv 18, 
19) can scarcely be presented as evidence on such a point as the 
reality of miracles We do not intend to debate the matter closely, 
but shall metely state a few of the facts of the case and pass on, for 
it would not mateuially affect our argument if the passage were 
altogether beyond suspicion The Epistle, in our authorised text, 
ends with a long and somewhat involved doxology (xvi 25-27), 
and we may pomt out here that it had already seemed to be 
brought to a close not only at the end of chap xv (33), but also at 
avl 20 The doxology (xvi 25-27), which more particularly 
demands our attention, 15 stated by Orgen3 to be placed in some 
MSS at the end of chapte: x1v, and a similar statement 1s made 
by Cyl, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophylact, and others We 
find these verses actually so placed in L, and τῷ upwards of 220 
out of 250 cursive MSS of Byzantine origin, in an account of 
ancient MSS in Cod 66, 1n most of the Greek Lectionaries, in 
the Slavonic and later Syriac versions as also in the Gothic, 
Arabic (in the polyglot and triglot text), and some MSS of the 
Armenian They are inserted both at the end of xiv and at the 
end of the Epistle by the Alexandnan Codex,‘ one of the most 


* répas 1s only met with elsewhere in the New Testament five times Matt 


sxlv_ 24, Mark x 22, Johniv 48, 2 Thess 1 9,Heb n 4 

5 Rom 1 4, 16, 20, vil 38,1. 17, sv 13, ἈΝ 10 (twice), I Cor 1 18, 24, 
Ἡ 4, 5,1V 19, 20, V 4, VI 14, xn 10, 28, 29, ὯΝ II, xv 24, 43, 56, 2 Con. 
1 8, 1v 7, v1 7, vim 3 (twice), ἈΠ 9 (twice), 12, 1m 4 (twice), and Gal m 5. 

36 In alies vero exemplaribus, td est, 121 his gue non sunt a Alarcione 
temerata, hoc tpsum caput (xv 25-27) drverse posetum invenmus In non- 
nulls etenwm coduzbus post eum locum, quem supra arximus, hoe est Somne 
quod non est er fide peccatum est’ (xiv 23) statem coharens habetus “εὖ artent, 
que potens est vos confiimare’ (xvi 25-27)  Alae vero codices in fine rd, ut 
nune est posttum continent” (Comment ad Rom ,.vi 25) This passage 1s 
only extant τὰ the Latin version of Rufinus 

4 ἈΝ] 24 15 wholly omitted by the Alexandrian, Vatican, and Sinaitic 
codices, and also by C and some other MSS 
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ancient manuscripts extant, and by some other MSS* Now, how 
came this doxology to be placed at all at the end of chapter x1v? 
The natural inference 1s that it was so placed because that was the 
end of the Epistle Subsequently, chapters xv and xvi being 
added, it 1s supposed that the closing doxology was removed from 
the former position and placed at the end of the appended matter 
This inference is supported by the important fact that, as we learn 
from Origen,? the last two chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, 
including the doxology (xvi 25-27), did not exist in Marcion’s 
text, the most ancient form of τί of which we have any knowledge 
Tertullian, who makes no reference to these two chapters, speaks 
of the passage (Rom xiv 1o) as at the close (in clausula) of thé 
Epistle,3 and he does not call any attention to their absence from 
Marcion’s Epistle Is it not reasonable to suppose that they did 
not fom part of his copy? In hke manner Irenzeus, who very 
frequently quotes from the rest of the Epistle, nowhere shows 
acquaintance with these chapters The first writer who distinctly 
makes use of any part of them 15 Clement of Alexandria It has 
been argued that Marcion omitted the two chapters because 
they contain what was opposed to his views, and because they 
had no dogmatic matter to induce him to retain them, but, whilst 
the two explanations destroy each other, neither of them 15 more 
than a supposition to account for the absence of what, 1t may with 
equal propriety be conjectured, never formed part of his text 

The external testimony does not stand alone, but 15 sup- 
poited by very strong internal evidence We shall only indicate 
one or two points, leaving those who desire to go more deeply 
mto the discussion to refer to works more particularly concerned 
with τὸ, which we shall sufficiently indicate It 1s a very singular 
thing that Paul, who, when he wrote this Epistle, had never been 
in Rome, should be intimately acquainted with so many persons 


* It is unnecessary for us to state that other codices, as B, C, D, E, δ» 
and some cursive MSS, have the verses only at the end of νι, nor that 


they are omitted altogether by F, G, D***, and by MSS referred to by 
Jerome 


* “Caput hoc (xvi 25-27) Marcton, a quo Screpture evangelice atque 
apostohce ite polate sunt, de hac eprstola penrtus abstuht Et non solum 
hoc, sed et ab co loco, ube scriptum est Omne autem quod non ex fide, peccatum : 
oe (xiv 23), wsqze ad jinem cuncta drssecuet” (Comment ad Rom, xvi 25) 
We shill not discuss ‘the difference between “‘abstulit” and “© drssecttt,” 
nor the interpretation given by Nitzsch (Zertschi hast Theol , 1860, p 285 f ) 


to the latter word = Most critics agiee thit Maicion altogether omitted the 
chipters 


3 Adv Mare ,s 14, Ronsch, Das Δ T Teitulhan’s, 1871, p 349 The 
passages from Tertullian’s wnitings in which reference 1s supposed to be made 


to these chapters which are quoted b 
acquaintance with them se δ δ 
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there The fact that there was much intercourse between Rome 
and other countries by no means accounts for the simultaneous 
presence there of so many of the Apostle’s personal friends 
Aquila and Pniscilla, who aie saluted (xvi 3), were a short time 
before (x Cor xvi 19) m Ephesust It may, moreover, be 
remarked as a suggestive fact that then, according to the Acts 
(xxvii 14 f), Paul very soon afterwards arrived in Rome, most of 
these friends seem to have disappeared, and the chief men of the 
Jews called together by Paul do not seem to be aware of the 
existence of a Christian body at Rome? Another point 1s con- 
nected with the very passage which has led to this discussion In 
Rom xv 18, το, we read 18 “Fon I will not dare to speak of any 
of those things which Christ hath not wrought by me, τῇ order to 
(cis) the obedience of the Gentiles, by word and deed, 19 in 
the power of signs and wonders (ἐν δυνάμει σημείων καὶ 
τεράτων) in the power of the Spirit (ἐν δυνάμει πνεύματος) , so 
that from Jerusalem and round about unto Illyricum, I have fully 
preached the Gospel of Christ,” etc The statement that ‘from 
Jerusalem” he had “fully preached” the Gospel 15 scarcely in 
agreement with the statement in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
1 17-23,11 tf Moreover, there 1s no confirmation anywhere 
that the Apostle preached as far as Illyricum, which was then 
almost beyond the limits of civilisation Baur suggests that m 
making his mimistry commence at Jerusalem there is too evident 
a concession made to the Jewish Christians, according to whom 
every preacher of the Gospel must naturally commence his caieer 
at the holy city It would detain us much too long to enter upon 
an analysis of these two chapteis, and to show the repetition 1n 
them of what has already been said in the earlier part of the 
Epistle , the smgular analogies with the Epistles to the Corn- 
thians, not of the nature of uniformity of style, but of imita- 
tion, the peculiarity of the mention of a journey to Spain as the 
justification of a passing visit to Rome, and perhaps a further 
apology for even writing a letter to the Church there which another 
had founded, the suspicious character of the names which are 
mentioned in the various clauses of salutation, and to state many 
other still more important objections which various critics have 
advanced, but which would require more elaborate explanation 
than can possibly be given here It will suffice for us to mention 
that the phenomena presented by the two chapters are so marked 
and curious that, for a century, they have largely occupied the 
attention of writes of all shades of opmion, and called forth very 
elaborate theories to account for them , the apparent necessity for 


* The writer of 2 Tim iv 10 represents them as in Ephesus 
? Acts \\vill 21, 22 
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which 1n itself shows the insecure position of the passage * Semler, 
without denymg th& Pauline authorship of the two chaptets, con- 
sidered they did not properly belong to the Epistle to the Romans 

He supposed \v1 3-16 to have been intended merely foi the 
messenger who carried the Epistle, as a list of the peisons to whom 
salutations were to be given, and to these chapter xv was to be 
specially delivered Paulus? considered chapter \v to be a separate 
letter, addressed specially to the leadeis of the Roman Chuich, 
chapters 1-\1v__ being the Epistle to the community in general 

The Epistle then being sealed up and 1eady ἴοι any opportunity of 
transmission, but none presenting itself before his ΔΙ ΠΡΟ] in 
Corinth, the apostle theie, upon an additional sheet, wiote xvi and 
entrusted it with the letter to Phoebe Eychhoin3 supposed that 
the parchment upon which the Epistle was written was finished at 
xiv 23, and, as Paul and his scribe had only a small sheet at 
hand, the doxology only, \vi 25-27, was written upon the one 
side of it, and on the othe: the gieetings and the apostolic bene- 
diction, xvi 21~24, and thus the letter was completed , but, ἃς it 
could not immediately be forwaided, the apostle added a fly-leaf 
with chapter xv Bertholdt, Gueiicke,53 and others, adopted simyai 

views mote or less modified, 1epresenting the close of the Epistle 
to have been formed by successive postscupts Renan® has’ 


affirmed the Epistle to be a cnculai letter addressed to churchesin Ἢ 


Rome, Ephesus, and other places, to each of which only certain 
portions weie tiansmitted with appropriate salutations and endings, 
which have all been collected into the one Epistle in the form in 
which we have it David Schulz conjectured that \vi1 1-20 was 
an Epistle written from Rome to the church at Ephesus, and this 
theory was substantially adopted by Ewald who held that xv 
3-20 was part of a lost Epistle to Ephesus and by many other 
ciitics 7 Of course the virtual authenticity of the \v ~avi chapters, 
nearly Οἱ exactly as they are, is affirmed by many wites Baw, ‘ 
however, after careful investigation, pronounced the two chapters 
inauthentic, and in this he 1s followed by able critics® Under all « 
these circumstances it is obvious that we need not occupy 


* Diss de duplir apend ep P ad Rom 1767, Paraphi eprst ad Rom, 


1769, p 290 f 5. Uebers u Erk! des Romer u Galater br , 1831, Baal 
3 Lin? , i 232 f 4 Fin’, vin, p 3303 F : 
5 Gesammtsesch N T, p 327 © S¢ Paul, 1869, p ἴχ F 


7 Schulz, Stud uw Kiit, 1829, p 609 f , Ewald, Sexdvhs αἱ Paulus, 
Ρ 345,%nm, p 428f , Laurent, VM 7 Stud, 1866, p 32 f, Mangold, 
Romer bi , 1866, p_ 38, 62, Ritschl, Jakob dentuhe Th , 1866, p 352, Reuss, 
Gch Δ T,p 98, Schott, /sagog, p 249 f , Weissc, Phelov Dogmatih, 
1855,1, p 146 

8 Baur, Tub Zertschi , 1836, , p 97 f , Pawlus,1, p 303, Lucht, Wed 
die berd letst Cap aes Romerbi , 1871, Schollen, 7heol Zuzdschi , 1876, ἡ 
p 3f, Schwegler, Das nahap Z,1, p 296, u 123f, Volkmar. Romerd , 
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owselves much with the passage in Rom xv 18, 19, but our argu- 
ment will equally apply to it [ἸΏ order to complete this view of 
the materials, we may simply mention, as we pass on, that the 
authenticity of 2 Cor aun 12 has likewise been impugned by a few 
crilics, and the verse, οἱ at least the words σημείοις καὶ τέρσσιυν καὶ 
δυνάμεσιν, as well as Rom xv 19, decRired an inteipolation This 
cannot, however, so fai as existing evidence goes, be demonstrated , 
and, beyond the mere 1ecord of the fact, this conjecture does not 
here require further notice 

It may be well, before proceeding to the Epistles to the Corin- 
thiays, which furnish the real matter for discussion, fist to deal 
With the passage cited from Gal im 5, which 1s as follows “He 
then that suppheth to you the Spuit and worketh powers (δυνάμ εἰς) 
withm you (ἐν ὑμῖν), (doeth he 11) fiom works of law or from hear- 
ing of faith?! The authoused version reads, ‘and worketh 
miracles among you”, but this cannot be maitained, and ev ὑμῖν 
must be rendered “ within you,” the ἐν ceitainly retaining its natural 
siginfication when used with ἐνεργεῖν, the primary meaning of 
which 1s itself to in-work The vast majouty of critics of all 
schools agree in this view? ‘There 1s an evident 1eference to ΠῚ 2, 
and to the reception of the Spirit, here further chaiacterised as 
producing such effects within the minds of those who receive 1t,3 
the worke: who gives the Spirit bemg God The opinion most 
commonly held 1s that reference 1s here made to the “gifts” 
(xopicpora), regarding which the Apostle elsewhere speaks,4 and 


1875, Ὁ 15f, 129 f , cf Holtzmann, Zeztscha wzss Theol, 1874, Ὁ 511f , 
Lipsius, Ὁ) ofestanten-Brbel, 1872, p 488, 612, 629, Roveis, Heeft Paulus sich 
op wond bercep , 1870, p 15f , Zeller, dag, p 488 Some consider ch «v1 
alone inauthentic, as Davidson, /zt NV 7,1,p 137, Weiss, Das Marcus- 
evang , 1872, Ὁ 495, anm I 5 

* 0 οὖν επιχορηγῶν ὑμῖν τὸ πνεῦμα ral ἐνεργῶν δυνάμεις ev ὑμῖν, εξ ἔργων 
νόμου ἣ ἐξ ἀκοῆς πίστεως Gal πὶ 5 

53.850. Alford, Bisping, Ellicott, Ewald, Grotius, Hoffmann, Holtzmann, 
Lightfoot, Matthies, Meyer, Olshausen, Schott, Schiader, Uster1, De Wette, 
Wiesele:, Wordsworth, etc , in 1 

3 Olshausen, for instance, says ‘* Das ἑν ὑμῖν ast nicht ou Jassen untes 
euch, sondern = ἐν καρδίαις ὑμῶν, 22 dem die Gersteswz1 kung als eene umes liche 
gedacht at” (Bibl Comm ,3w , p 58) 

* Dr Lnghtfoot says on the words ““ενεργῶν δυνάμεις ἐν ὑμῖν (Comp 
1 Cor Χ1 10), ἐνεργήματα δυνάμεων (with vv 28, 29), Matt xiv 2, αἱ 
δυνάμεις ἐνεργοῦσιν ἐν αὐτῷ (comp Mark vi 14) These prssages favour the 
sense ‘worketh miraculous powers 77 you,’ rather than ‘ worketh miracles 
among you’, and this meaning also accords better with the context (comp 
1 Cor xu 6),0 δὲ αὐτὸς θεὸς ο ἐνεργῶν τὰ πάντα ev πᾶσιν What 
was the exact nature of these ‘ powers,’ whether they were exerted over the 
physical οἱ the moral world, it 1s impossible to determine The limitations 
implied in 1 Cor ὯΙ 10, and the general use of δυνάμεις, point rather to the 
former It isimportant to notice how here, asim the Epistle to the Connthians, 
St Paul assumes the possession of these extraordinary powers by his converts 
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prominent that he wrought his signs in all patience? It seems to 
me probable that in this there may be a 1eproof to the Cormthians, 
who, in spite of such signs, still showed themselves wavering 
regaiding the authority of the Apostle In such a position, Paul 
would say, he had, patiently waiting, allowed his light to shine 
amongst them, certain of uftimate triumph”? This will hardly be 
accepted by anyone as a satisfactory solution of the difficulty, 
which 1s a real one if τὸ be assumed that Paul, claiming to have 
performed miracles, wrought them ‘‘1n all patience” Besides, the 
matter 1s complicated, and the claim to have himself performed a 
miracle still more completely vanishes, when we consider the fact 
that the passive construction of the sentence does not actualfy 
represent Paul as the active agent by whom the signs were 
wrought ‘Truly the signs of the apostle were wrought,” but 
how wrought? Clearly he means by the Spint, as he distinctly 
states to the Galatians To them “Jesus Christ (the Messiah) 
was fully set forth crucified,” and he asks them Was it from 
works of the law, or from hearing in faith the Gospel «thus 
preached to them, that they “received the Spint”? and that he 
who supplies the Spirit “and worketh powers” in them does so? 
From faith, of course? The meaning of Paul, therefore, was this 

His Gospel was preached among them “in all patience,” which' 
being received by the hearing of faith, the Spirit was given‘ to 
them, and the signs of the apostle were thus wrought among them 

The representation 1s made throughout the Acts that the apostles 
lay their hands on those who believe, and they receive the Holy 
Spirit and speak with tongues [Γ any special “sign of the apostle” 
can be mdicated at all, it 1s this, and in illustration we may 
point to one statement made in the Acts Philp, the evangelist, 
who was not an apostle, 1s represented as going into Samaria and 
preaching the Messiah to the Samaritans, who give heed to the 
things spoken by him, and multitudes are baptised (vin 5, 6, 12),¢ 
but there was not the outpouring of the Holy Spirit which usually 
accompanied the apostolic baptism ‘And the Apostles in 
Jerusalem, having heard that Samaria had 1eceived the word of 
God, sent unto them Pete: and John, who when they came down 
prayed for them that they might receive the Holy Spnit for as 
yet he had fallen upon none of them, but they had only been 
baptised into the name of the Lord Jesus Then laid they (tke 
Apostles) their hands on them, and they received the Holy 
Spirit "3 We may further 1efer to the episode at Ephesus (Acts 
xix 1 f) where Paul finds certain disciples who, having only been 
baptised into John’s baptism, had not received the Holy Spmtt, 


* Olshausen, 8747 Com, , p $79 f 
2 Gal πὶ τ ἢ 3 Acts vin 14-17 
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nor even heard whether there was a Holy Spint (ain 6) “ And 
Paul having laid his hands upon them, the Holy Spirit came on 
them, and they were speaking with tongues and prophesying ” 
When we examine Paul’s Epistles to the Couinthians, we find 
ample assurance that the interpretation here given of this passage 
is correct, and that he does not»1efer, as Apologists have 
maintained, to miracles wrought by himself, but to the Charismata, 
which were supposed to have been bestowed upon the Cormthians 
who believed, and which thus were the signs of his apostleship 
The very next verse to that which 1s before us shows this “ Truly 
the signs of the Apostle were wrought 1n you in all patience 
v3 For (γάρ) what 1s there wherein ye were inferior to the other 
Churches, except it be that I myself was not burdensome to 
you?” The mere peiformance of signs and wonders did not 
constitute their equality , but in the possession of the Charismata 
regarding which so much 1s said im the first epistle, and which 
were the result of his preaching they weie not inferior to the other 
Churches, and only inferior, Paul says with his fine irony, in not 
having, ihe the other Churches with their apostles, been called 
upon to acquire the merit of bearing his charges What could be 
more distmct than the Apostle’s opening address τῷ the first 
» Epistle “1 thank my God always, on your behalf, fo. the giace 
of God which was given you in Christ Jesus, that m everything ye 
were enriched by him (at the time of their conversion’), in all 
utterance and in all knowledge even as the testimony of Christ 
was confirmed in you so that ye come behind in no gift 
(xapiopare),” etc ? For this 1eason they were not inferior to 
the other Churches, and those were the signs of the Apostle which 
were wrought in them Paul very distinctly declares the nature of 
his mimistiy amongst the Cormthians and the absence of other 
“sions” s Cor 1 22 f “Since both Jews demand signs (σημεῖα) 


>and Greeks seek after wisdom, but we (ἡμεῖς δὲ) preach Chist 


crucified, unto Jews a stumbling-block and unto Gentiles foolish- 
ness, but unto those who are called, both Jews and Greeks, Chnist 
the powe: (δύναμιν) of God and the wisdom of God” The 
contrast 15 here clearly drawn between the requirement of Jews 
(signs) and of Greeks (wisdom) and Paul’s actual mimstry , no 
signs, but a scandal (σκάνδαλον) to the Jew, and no wisdom, 
,»but foolishness to the Greek, but this word of the cross (λόγος 
ὁ τοῦ σταυροῦ) “to us who aie being saved is the power 
(δύναμις) of God” (1 18)? The Apostle tells us what he 
considers the “sign of the Apostle,” when, more directly defending 
himself against the opponents who evidently denied his Apostolic 
claims, he says vehemently 1 Cor 1 1f ‘Am I not free? Am 


* Stanley, Aps fo the Coi , Ὁ 23 * And again Rom 1 16, etc 
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I not an Apostle? have I not seen Jesus our Lord ? 476 nol ye my 
work m the Lord? If 1 be not an Apostle unto others, yet doubt- 
less I am to you for the seal (σ bpayts) of my Apostleship 
ave ye mn the Lod” Jt cannot, we think, be doubted, when the 
passage (2 Cor \u 12) 1s attentively considered, that Paul does 
not 1efer to external mnacle*peifoimed by him, but to the Charis- 
mata which he supposed to be conferred upon the Corinthian 
Chnustians on then acceptance of the Gospel which the Apostle 
preached These Charismata, however, are advanced as miraculous, 
and the passages (1 Co xn 10, 28, 29) are quoted in support of the 
statement we are discussing, and these now demand oun attentjon 

It may be well at once to give the verses which are referred to? 
and in which it 1s said that Paul “ goes somewhat elaborately inta 
the exact place in the Christian economy that 1s to be assigned to 
the working of miracles and gifts of healing” (1 Cor ἈΠ ro, 28, 
29) It 1s necessary for the full comprehension of the case that 
we should quote the context .n 4 ‘Now there are diversities of 
gifts (χαρισμάτων), but the same Spirit, 5 and there γα 
diveisities of ministries (διακονιῶν), and the same Lord, 6 and 
there are diversities of workings (ἐνεργημάτων), but it 1s the 
same God who worketh the all in all (ὁ ἐνεργῶν τὰ πάντα ἕν 
πᾶσιν) 7 But to each 15 given the manifestation of the Spirit 
(φανέρωσις τοῦ πνεύματος) for profit, 8 For to one 15 givén 
by the Spirit a woid of wisdom (λόγος σοφίας), to another a 
word of knowledge (λόγος γνώσεως) according to the same 
Spirit, 9 to another faith (πίστις) in the same Spirit, to 
another gifts of healings (χαρίσματα ἰαμάτων) in the one Spint, 
ro to another (inward) workings of powers (ἐνεργήματα δυνάμεων), 
to another prophecy (προφητεία), to another discerning of spirits 
(διάκρισις πνευμάτων), to another hinds of tongues (γένη γλωσ 
σῶν), to another interpretation of tongues (ἑρμηνεία γλωσσῶν), 


τι but all these worketh (ἐνεργεῖ) the one and the same Spittt,’ 


dividing to each severally as he wills” After illustrating this 
by showing the mutual dependence of the different members 
and senses of the body, the Apostle proceeds vy 28 “And 
God set some in the Church, first apostles, secondly prophets, 
thirdly teachers, after that powers (δυνάμεις), after that gifts 
of healings (χαρίσματα ἰαμάτων), helpings (ἀντιλήμψεις), governings 
(λυβερνήσεις), kinds of tongues (γένη γλωσσῶν) 29 Are all 
apostles? are all prophets? are all teachers? are all powers 
(δυνάμεις) ? 30 have all gifts of healings (χαρίσματα ἰαμάτων) 
do all speak with tongues (γλώσσαις λαλοῦσιν) do all interpret 
(διερμηνεύουσιν) >” 


* Comp Rom iv 11, ‘and he (Abraham) 1eceived a sign (σημεῖον) of 
circumcision, 2 seal (σῴραγῖδα) of the mghteousness of the faith,” etc 
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Before we commence an examination of this interesting and 
important passage, it is essential that we should endeavour to 
disabuse our minds of preconceived ideas Commentators are 
too prone to apply to the Apostle’s 1emaiks a system of inte1pre- 
tation based upon statements made by later and less-informed 
writers, and warped by belief in the reAlity of a miraculous element 
pervading all apostolic times, which have been derived mainly 
from post-apostolic narratives What do we really know of, the 
phenomena supposed to have characterised the Apostolic age, 
and which were later, and are now, descitbed as muraculous? 
With the exception of what we glean from the wmitings of Paul, 
We know absolutely nothing from any contemporary writer and 
eye-witness In the Gospels and in the Acts of the Apostles we 
have detailed accounts of many miracles said to have been 
performed by the Apostles and others, but these narratives wee 
all written at a much later period, and by persons who aie 
unknown, and most of whom are not even affirmed to have been 
eye-witnesses* In the Acts of the Apostles we have an account 
of some of the very Charismata referred to by Paul in the passage 
above quoted, and we shall thus have the advantage of presently 
comparing the two accounts We must, however, altogether resist 

’ any attempt to mseit between the lines of the Apostle’s writing 
ideas and explanations derived from the author of the Acts and 
from patristic literature, and endeavour to undeistand what 11 15 
he himself says and intends to say It must not be supposed that 
we in the slightest degree question the fact that the Apostle Paul 
believed in the reality of supernatural intervention in mundanc 
affairs, or that he asserted the actual occurrence of certain miracles 
Our desire 1s as far as possible to ascertain what Paul himself has 
to say upon specific phenomena, now generally explained as 
ymuraculous, and thus, descending from vague generalities to more 
distinct statements, to ascertain the value of his opimion regarding 
the character of such phenomena Τί cannot fail to be instructive 
to dete1mine something of the nature of Charismata fiom an eye- 
witness who believed them to have been supernatural His 
account, as we have seen, 15 the most precious evidence of the 
Church to the reality of the miraculous 

The first point which must be observed in connection with the 
»Charismata referred to by Paul in the passage before us 1s that, 
whilst there are diveisities amongst them, all the phenomena 
described are ascribed to “one and the same Spmt dividing to 
each severally as he wills”, and, consequently, that, although there 
may be differences in their form and value, a supernatural ongin 


* It 1s suggestive that the curious passage, Mark xv: 17-18, 15 not even by 
the ruthor of the second Gospel, but a later addition 
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is equally assigned to all the “gifts” cnumcrated What, then, are 
these Charismata? “A word of wisdom,” “a word of knowledge,” 
and “faith” are the first three mentioned = What the precise 
difference was, in Paul’s meaning, between the uttcrance of wisdom 
(σοφία) and of knowledge ἀγνῶσις) iis impossible now with 
ceilainty to say, nor 1s it very essential for us to inquire — I'he two 
words are combined in Rom «11 22. “O the depths of the riches 
and wisdom (σοφίας) and knowledge (γνώσεως) of God!” and in 
this very Epistle some varying use 15 made of both words — Paul 
tells the Cormthians (1,1 17) that Christ did not send him “in 
wisdom of word” (οὐκ ἐν σοφίῃ λόγον) or utterance and (11 1) “not 
with excellency of word or wisdom” (λόγου ἢ σοφίας, cf uu 4) 
and further on he says (2 30) that Christ Tesus “was made unto us 
wisdom (σοφία) from God” The most suggestive expressions! 
are the following, we thnk 1 Cor un 6 “But we spcak 
wisdom (σοφίαν) among the perfect, yet not the wisdom (σοφίαι) 
of this age, nor of the 1ulcrs of this age, that come to nought, 
7 but we speak God’s wisdom (θεοῦ σοφίαι) in mystery, the hidden 
wisdom, which God ordained before the ages unto our glory 
8 which none of the rulers of this age has known, for had they 
known it they would not have crucified the Lord of Glory g But 
as it 1s written, ‘What eye saw not,’ etc ro But unto us God 
revealed them through the Spirit II even 50 also the 
things of God hnoweth no one but the Spint of God 12 But we 
received, not the spuit of the world, but the Spimt which 15 from 
God, that we might hnow the things that are freely given us by 
God , τ which things also we speak, not in words taught by human 
wisdom, but in words taught by the Spirit, interpreting spiritual 
things to the spiritual ”? (πνευματικοῖς πνευματικὰ συγκρίιοι τες) 
Itis quite clear from all the antecedent context that Paul’s preach- 
Ing was specially the Messiah crucified, ‘Christ the power of God 
and the wisdom (σοφίαν) of God,” and we may concludc reasonably 
that the λόγος σοφίας of our passage was simply the cloquent 
utterance of this doctrine In lthe manner, we may get some 
insight into the meaning which Paul attachcd to the word “ know- 
ledge” (γνῶσις) It will be 1iemembered that at the very opening 
of the first Epistle to the Corinthians Paul expresses his thankful- 
ness that in everything they were enriched im Christ Jesus 1 5 
“in all utterance (λόγῳ) and in all knowledge (γνώσει), 6 even as 
the testimony of the Christ was confirmed in you”, that is to say, 
according to commentators, by these very Charismata Later, 


* The word 1s used in the following passages of Paul’s four Epistles —Rom 
ΧΙ 33, 1 Cor 1 17,19, 20, 21 (twice), 22, 24, 30,11 1, 4,5, 6 (twice), 7, 13, m1 
19,.1n 8, 2Cor 1 12 

i There 1s considerable room for doubt as to the real sense of this last 
phrase 
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speaking of “tongues,” he says (1 Cor xiv 6) “ What shall 
I profit you, except I shall speak to you either in 1evelation or in 
knowledge (ἐν γνώσει), or mm prophecy, οἱ in teaching?” We 
obtaim a clearer insight into his nreaning in the second Epistle, m 
the passage 2 Cor τ 14-16, and still more in iv 3-6 and 4 5, 
where he describes metaphorically his’ weapons as not carnal, but 
stiong through God, “casting down reasonings and eveiy high 
thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and 
bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of the 
Christ”, and if we ventmed to offer an opinion, it would be that 
Pau] means by λόγος γνώσεως simply Christian theology We 
therely offer this as a passing suggestion Luttle need be said with 
regard to the gift of “faith” (πίστις), which 15. perfectly 
intelligible 
Apologists argue that by these three “gifts” some supernatural 
form of wisdom, knowledge, and faith 1s expressed, and we shall 
have something more to say on the point presently , but here we 
only point out that there 1s no giound foi such an asser- 
tion eacept the fact that the Apostle ascribes to them a supei- 
natural origin, or, in fact, believes in the inspnation of such 
qualities All that can be maintamed is that Paul accounts for 
> the possession of characteristics which we now know to be natwal 
, by asserting that they are the direct gift of the Holy Spuit There 
is not the faimtest evidence to show that these natural capabilities 
did not antecedently exist in the Corinthians, and were not merely 
stimulated into action in Chistian channels by the religious enthu- 
siasm and zeal accompanying then conversion, but, on the con- 
trary, every reason to beheve this to be the case, as we shall finther 
see? In fact, according to the Apostolic Church, every quality 
was a supernatural gift, and all ability or excellence in puactical 
]ife directly emanated from the action of the Holy Spit 
We may now proceed to “gifts of healings” (χαρίσματα 
ἰαμάτων),2 which it will be noted are doubly in the plural, indi- 
» cating, as 15 supposed, a variety of special gifts, each having 
1eference piobably to special diseases What is there to show 
that there was anything more miraculous in “ gifts of healings” 
than in the possession of an utterance of wisdom, an utterance of 
knowledge, or faith? Nothing whatever On the contrary, every- 
thing, from the unvarying experience of the world, to the inferences 
which we shall be able to draw from the whole of this information 


δ] 


* We may here say that attempts have been made to show that the Apostle 
classifies the Charismata in groups of threes, and even sets ἔοι ἢ the three pe:sons 
of the Trimity as the several donors It would be useless for us to touch upon 
the pomt 

» * The word éaua only occurs in the N T ini Cor wu 10, 28,29 ~=It might 
better be 1endered ‘‘ means of healing,” or ‘‘ remedies ” 
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regaiding the Chatismata, shows that there was no miraculous 
power of healing either possessed or exercised — Reference 15 fre- 
quently made to the passage m the so-called Epistle of James as 
an illustration of this, v 14 “Is any sich among you? let him 
call for the elders of the Church, and let them pray over him, 
having anomted him with οὐ in the name of the Lord 15 And 
the prayer of faith shall save the afflicted, and the Lord shall raise 
him up, and if he have committed sins, 1t shall be forgiven him ” 
The contest, however, not only shows that in this there is no 
allusion to any gift of healing or mnaculous power, but seems to 
ignore the existence of any such gift The Epistle continnes 
ν 16 ‘*Confess therefore your sins one to another, and pray foi 
one anothe: that ye may be healed The supplication of a 
righteous man availeth much when it 1s working” And then the 
successful instance of the prayer of Elyah, that 1t might not rain, 
and again that 1t might rain, 15 given ‘The passage 1s merely an 
asseition of the efficacy of prayer, and if, as 1s not unfrequently 
done, 1t be argued that the gifts of healing were probably appiied 
by means of earnest prayer for the sich, 1t may be said that this 1s 
the only “gift” which 1s supposed to have descended to our 
times It does not require much argument to show that the 
reality of a miraculous gift cannot be demonstrated by appealing 
to the objective efficacy of prayer We may, m_ passing, refer 
Apologists who hold the authenticity of the Epistles to the 
Philippians and to Timothy to indications which do not quite 
confirm the supposition that a power of miraculous healing actually 
existed in the Apostolic Church Inthe Epistle to the Philippians, 
u 25 f, Paul is 1epresented as sending Epaphioditus to them 
(v 26), “Since he was longing after you all and was distressed 
because ye heard that he was sick (27) For, indeed, he was sick 
nigh unto death, but God had mercy on him, and not on him, 
only, but on me also, that I might not have soniow upon sorrow 
I sent him, therefore, the more anxiously, that, when ye see him, 
ye may rejoice again, and that I may be the less sorrowful” The 
anuety felt by the Philippians, and the whole language of the 
writer, in this passage, are rather inconsistent with the hnowledge 
that miraculous power of healing was possessed by the Church, 
and of course by Paul, which would naturally have been exerted 
for one in whom so many were keenly interested Then, m 
2 Tim iv 20, the writer says, “Trophimus I left at Miletus sick ἢ 
If miraculous powers of healing existed, why were they not exerted 
in this case? If they were exerted and failed for special reasons, 
why are these not mentioned? It 1s unfortunate that there 1s so 
little evidence of the application of these gifts On the other 
hand, we may suggest that medical art scarcely existed at that 
period in such communities, and that the remedies practised 
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admnably lent themselves to the theory of “ gifts” of healings, 
rather than to any recognition of the fact that the accurate 
diagnosis of disease and successful treatment of it can only be the 
result of special study and experience 

The next gift mentioned 1s (ν 10) “workings of powers” 
(ἐνεργήματα δυνάμεων), very unwatrantably rendered in our 
“authorised ” version “the working of mnacles” We have 
already said enough regarding Paul’s use of δύναμις The phrase 
before us would be even better rendered im- or inwaid-workings 
of powers,' and the use made of ἐνεργεῖν by Paul throughout 
his Epistles would confirm this It may be pointed out that, as 


‘the gifts just 1eferred to are for “healings,” it 1s difficult to :magine 


any class of “miracles ἡ which could well be classed under a 
separate head as the special “working of miracles ” contemplated 
by Apologists Infinitely the greater number of miracles related 
in the Gospels and Acts are “healings” of disease 15 it possible 
to suppose that Paul really dicated by this eapression a distinct 
order of “mnacles” properly so-called? Certainly not Neither 
the words themselves used by Paul, properly understood, noi the 
gontext, permit us to suppose that he referred to the working of 
miracles at all We have no intention of conyjecturing what these 
“powers ” were supposed to be, it 1s sufficient that we show they 
cannot rightly be exaggerated into an assertion of the power of 
working miracles It 1s much more probable that, im the 
expression, no external working by the gifted person 1s imphed 
at all, and that the gift referred to “im-workings of powers” within 
his own mind, producing the ecstatic state, with its usual 
manifestations, or those visions and supposed revelations to which 
Paul himself was subject =Demontacs, or persons supposed to be 
possessed of evil spirits, were called ἐνεργούμενοι, and it 1s easy 
to conceive how anyone under strong religious impressions, at that 
epoch of most intense religious emotion, might, when convulsed 
by nervous or mental excitement, be supposed the subject of 
mward workings of powers supernaturally imparted Every period 
of religious veal has been marked by such phenomena? These 
conclusions are further corroborated by the next gifts enumerated 
The first of these 1s “prophecy” (προφητεία), by which 1s not 
intended the mere foretelling of events, but speaking “‘ unto men 


* Dr Wordsworth has on 1 Cor xn 6, ““ ἐνεργημάτων] 22-207 ought works 
᾿Βνέργημα is more than epyov For ἐνέργημα 1s not evcry work, it 15 an z72- 
wroteht work,” ete On v 11 ““ἐνεργεῖ] z2-corheth”, and on v 28 
“ἐ δυνάμεις porvers” (Greek Test δὲ Paul’s Eps, p 1278) 


* We my point ont further instances of the use of ἐνεργεῖν εν in the New 
Testament, m addition to those already referred to, and which should be 
examined —Ephes 1 20, 1 2, 20, Phil n 13, Col 1 29, 1 Thessu 13, 
2 Thess u 7 
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edification and eshoitation and comfort,” as the Apostle himself 
says (λιν 3), and an illustration of this may be pointed out in 
Acts iv 36, where the name Barnabas = ‘‘Son of prophecy,” being 
interpreted is said to be “Son of Exhortation” (vids παρακλήσεως) 
To this follows the “discernmg (οἱ judging) of spirits” 
(διάκρισις πνευμάτων), a gift which, if we are to judge by 
Paul’s expressions elsewhere, was simply the exercise of natural 
intelligence and discernment In an earher part of the first 
Epistle, rebuking the Cormthians for carrying their disputes 
before legal tribunals, he says vi 5, “15 it so that there 1s not 
even one wise man among you who shall be able to discern. 
(διακρῖναι!) between his brethren?” Again, in wi 31, “But if we 
discerned (S«capivoper) we should not be judged (ἐκρινόμεθα)» 
(cf v 28, 29), and in uw 20, “Let Prophets speak two or three, 
and let the others discern ἢ (διακρινέτωσαν) 

We 1eseive the “kinds of tongues” and “interpretation of 
tongues ” for separate treatment, and proceed to verses 28 f, in 
which, after mlustiating his meaning by the analogy of the body, 
the Apostle resumes his observations upon the Chatismata, and 1t 
15 instructive to consider the rank he ascribes to the various gifts 
He classes them ‘First Apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers, after that powers, after that gifts of healings, helpings, 
governings, kinds of tongues” These so-called miraculous gifts 
are here placed m a lower class than those of exhortation and 
teaching, which 1s suggestive, for 1t 1s difficult to suppose that even 
a man like Paul could have regarded the possession of such palp- 
able and stupendous power as the instantaneous and miraculous 
healing of disease, or the performance of other miracles, below the 
gift of teaching or exhortation ΤῈ 1s perfectly mtelligible that the 
practice of medicine as it was then understood, and the skill which 


might have been attained in particular branches of disease by Ἂς 


individuals, not to speak of those who may have been supposed to 
be performing miracles when they dealt with cases of hysteria or 
mental excitement, might appear to the Apostle much inferior to a 
gift for imparting spiritual instruction and admonition , but the 
actual possession of supernatural powe1, the actual exercise of what 
was believed to be the personal attribute of God, must have been 
considered a distinction more awful and elevated than any gift of 
teaching It will be noticed also that other Charismata are here ‘ 
introduced, whilst “ discerning of spirits” 15 omitted The new 
gifts, “helpings” and “ governings,” have as little a miraculous 
chaiacte1 about them as any that have preceded them _Is it not 
obvious that all special ability, all official capacity, is simply 
represented as a divine gift, and regarded as a “manifestation of 
the Spirit ”? 


It 1s important m the highest degiee to remember that the 
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supposed miraculous Charismata aie not merely confeired upon a 
few persons, but aie bestowed upon all the members of the 
Apostolic Church? ‘The extraordinary Charismata which the 
Apostles conferred through their imposition of hands,” writes Dr 
von Dollinger, “were so diffused and distiibuted that nearly 
evely one, or at any rate many, temporarily at least, had a shaie 
in one gift or anothe: This was a solitary case in history, which 
has never since repeated itself, and which, in default of expeiience, 
we can only approximately picture to ourselves One might say 
the metal of the Church was still glowing, molten, formless, and 
resented altogether another aspect than, since then, in the condt 
tion of the cold and hardened casting”? The apologetic repre- 
sentation of the case 1s certainly unique in history, and, there- 
fore, 1n its departure from all experience might well have 
excited suspicion Dhrfficult as it 1s to picture such a state, it 1s 
woith while to endeavour to do so to a small eatent Let us 
imagine communities of Chuistians, often of considerable impor- 
tarice, in all the large: cities as well as in smaller towns, all or 
most of the members of which were endowed with supernatural 
gifts, and, amongst others, with power to heal diseases and to 
perform miracles, all the mtellectual and teligious qualities 
requisite for the guidance, edification, and government of the 
communities supplied abundantly and specially by the Holy Spirit, 
the ordinary dependence of society on the natural capacity and 
power of its leaders dispensed with, and every possible branch 
of moral culture and physical comfort provided with mspired 
and muraculously-gifted ministiuies , the utterance of wisdom and 
knowledge, exhortation and teaching, workings of healings, dis- 
cernment of spirits, helpings, governings, kinds of tongues super- 
naturally diffused throughout the community by God himself 
As a general rule, communities have to do as well as they can 


* Cf Eph iv 7,11, 1 Pel ιν 10,11 Dean Stanley says “" It 1s impor- 
tant to observe that these mulliplied allusions imply a state of things in the 
Apostolic age which has certainly not beenseensince On particular occasions, 
indeed, both in the first fou centuries, ind afterwauds in the Middle Ages, 
miracles ire ascribed by contemporary writeis to the influence of the relics of 
particular mdividuals , but there has been no occasion when they have been so 
emphatically ascribed to whole societies, so closely mixed up with the oidinuy 
course of life It 15 not maintained that every member of the Corinthian Church 
had all, or the greater part, of these gifts, but it ce.tamly appears that every- 
one had some gift, and, this being the case, we aie enrbled to 1eahise the total 
difference of the organisation of the Apostolic Church from any through which 
it has passed in its late: stages It was still in a state of fusion Every 
part of the new society was instinct with a hfe of its own The whole 
atmosphere which it breathed must have confirmed the belief in the impor- 
tance and novelty of the crisis” (Zhe Epestles of St Paul to the Corinthians, 
4thed, p 224) 


5. Chaistenthum und Kirche, 2te απ}, 1868, p 298 
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without such help, and eloquent mstructors and able admuinis- 
trators do not geneially fail them The question, therefore, 
intrudes itself Why were ordinary and natural means so com- 
pletely set aside, and the qualifications which are generally found 
adequate for the conduct and regulation of life supplanted by 
divine Charismata? At least, we may suppose that communities 
endowed with such supernatural advantages, and guided by the 
duect mspiration of the Holy Spirit, must have been distinguished 
in every way from the rest of humanity, and must have presented 
a spectacle of the noblest life, free from the weakness and incon- 
sistency of the world, and betraymg none of the moral and intel- 


lectual frailties of oidinary society At the very least, and® 


without exaggeration, communities in every member of which 
there exusted some supernatural manifestation of the Holy Spirit 
might be expected to show very muiked superiority and nobility 
of character 

When we examine the Epistles of Paul and other ancient 
documents, we find anything but supernatural qualities in the 
Churches supposed to be endowed with such miraculous gifts 
On the contrary, 1t 1s scarcely possible to exaggerate the 1ῃ- 
tensely human character of the conduct of such communities 
then fickleness, the weakness of their fidelity to the Gospel of 
Paul , their wavering faith, and the ease and rapidity with which 
they are led astray, their petty strifes and discords , their party 
spint, their almost indecent abuse of some of their supposed 
gifts, such as “ tongues,” for which Paul rebukes them so severely 
The very Epistles, in fact, im which we read of the super- 
natural endowments and organisation of the Church are 
full of evidence that there was nothing supernatural in them 
The primary cause, appatently, for which the first letter was 
written to the Corinthians was the occurrence of divisions and 
contentions amongst them (1 τὸ f), parties of Paul, of Apollos, of 
Cephas, of Christ, which make the Apostle give thanks (1 14) that 
he had baptised but few of them, that no one might say that they 
were baptised into his name Paul had not been able to speak to 
them as spiritual, but as carnal, mere babes in Chnist (ἢ 1 f), he 
fed them with milk, not meat, for they were not yet able, “nor 
even now are ye able,” he says, “‘for ye are yet cainal For 
whereas theie 1s among you envying and strife, are ye not carnal?” 
He continues in the same strain throughout the lette1, admonishing 
them in no flattermg terms Speaking of his sending Timothy to 
them, he says (iv 18f) “But some of you were puffed up, as 
though I were not coming to you, but I will come to you shortly, 
if it be the Lord’s will, and will know, not the speech of them who 
are puffed up, but the power” There is serious sm amongst them, 
which they show no readiness to purge away Moreover, these 
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Corinthians have lawsuits with each other (vi 1 f), and, instead of 
taking advantage of those supeinatural Charismata, they actually 
take their causes for decision before the uninspired tribunals of the 
heathen rather than submit them to the judgment of the saints 
Their own members, who have gifts of wisdom and of knowledge, 
discerning of spirits and governings, have apparently so little hght 
to throw upon the regulation of social life that the Apostle has to 
enter into minute details for their admonition and guidance He 
has even to lay down rules regarding the head-dresses of women in 
the Churches (xi 3f) Even in their very church assemblies 
there are divisions of a serious character amongst them (x1 18 f ) 
They misconduct themselves in the celebration of the Lond’s 
Suppei, for they make it, as 1t were, them own suppe1, “and one 
is hungry and another is drunken” ‘What!’ he indignantly 
exclaims, “ have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? or despise 
ye the Church of God®” To the Galatians Paul writes, marvel- 
ling that they are so soon removing from him that called them 
in the grace of Christ unto a different Gospel (1 6) ‘O foolish 
Galatians,” he says (am 1), “who bewitched you” In that 
community, also, opposition to Paul and denial of his authority had 
, become powerful 

,lf we turn to other ancient documents, the Epistles to the seven 
Churches do not present us with a picture of supernatural perfec- 
tion in those communities, though doubtless, like the rest, they had 
received these gifts The other Epistles of the New Testament 
depict a state of things which by no means denotes any extra- 
ordinary or abnormal condition of the members We may quote a 
short passage to show that we do not stiain this representation 
unduly “But, certainly,” says Dr von Dollinger, “in spite of a 
rich outpouring of spiritual gifts vouchsafed to it, a community 
could fall mto wanton error Paul had in Corinth, contempo- 
raneously with his description of the Charismatic state of the 
Church there, to denounce sad abuses In the Galatian com- 
munity Judaistic seduction, and the darkening of Christian 
doctrine through the delusion as to the necessity of the observance 
of the law, had so much increased that the Apostle called them 
fools and senseless, but, at the same time, he appealed to the 
proof which was presented by the spiritual gifts and muraculous 
‘powers, 1n which they had participated not through the obser- 
vance of the law, but thiough faith in Chist (Gal m 2,5) Now, 
at that time the Charismata of teachmg and knowledge must 
already have been weakened οἱ extinguished in these communities, 
otherwise so strong an aberration would not be eaplicable 
Nowhere, however, in this Epistle 1s there any tiace of an estab- 
lished ministry, on the contrary, at the close the “spiritual” 
among them are instructed to administer the office of commination 
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But, generally, from that time forward, the Charismatic state 
m the Church more and more disappeared, though single 
Charismata, and individuals endowed with the same, 1emained 
In the first Epistle to the believers im Thessalonica, Paul had 
made it specially promment,that his Gospel had worked there not 
as mere word, but with demonstration of the power of the Holy 
Spint (1 5) In the Epistles to the Philippians and Colossians 
there 1s no longer the slightest intimation of, οἱ 1eference to, the 
Charismata, although in both communities the occasion for such 
an allusion was very appropriate in Philipp: through the Jewish 
opponents, and in Colossze on account of the heretical dangerssand 
the threatening Gnostic asceticism On the other hand, in the 
Epistle to the Philippians bishops and deacons are already men- 
tioned as ministers of the community Then, in the Pastoral 
Epistles, not only 15 there no mention of the Charismata, but a 
state of the community 1s set forth which 1s wholly different fiom 
the Charismatic The communities in Asia Mino, the Ephesian 
first of all, are partly threatened, paitly unsettled by Gnostic 
heresies, strifes of words, foolish controversies, empty babbling 
about matters of faith, of doctrines of demons, of an advancing 
godlessness, corroding lke a gangrene (1 Tim 1, 1-3, v1 3 f 20, 
2 Tim u 14 f) ΑΙ] the counsels which are here given to 
Timothy, the conduct in regard to these evils which 1s recom- 
mended to him, all is of a nature as though Charismata no longer 
existed to any extent, as though, in leu of the first spiritual soaring 
and of the fulness of extraordinary powers manifesting itself in 
the community, the bare prose of the life of the Church had 
already setin”' Regarding this, it 1s not necessary for us to say 
more than that the representation which 1s everywheie made, in 
the Acts and elsewhere, and which seems to be confirmed by 
Paul, is that all the members of these Christian communities , 
received the Holy Spirit, and the divine Charismata, but that 
nowhere have we evidence of any supernatural results produced 
by them If, howevei, the view above expressed be accepted, the 
difficulty 1s increased , foi, except in the allusions of the Apostle 
to Charismata, 1t 1s impossible to discover any difference between 
communities which had 1eceived miraculous spiritual “ gifts” and 
those which had not done so. On the contiary, 1t might possibly 
be shown that a Church which had not been so endowed, perhaps, 
on the whole, exhibited higher spimtual qualities than another 
which was supposed to possess the Chausmata In none are we 
able to perceive any supernatural characteristics, οἱ more than the 
very ordinary marks of a new religious life It seems scarcely 
necessary to depait from the natuial order of natue, and 


* Cheastenthum u Kuche, 1868, p 300 £ 
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introduce the supernatural woiking of a Holy Spirit to produce 
such common-place results We venture to say that there is 
nothing to justify the assertion of supernatural agency here, and 
that the special divine Charismata existed only in the pious 
imagination of the Apostle, who referred every good quality in 
man to divine grace 

We have reserved the gift of “tongues ” for special discussion, 
because Paul enters into τῇ with a fulness with which he does not 
treat any of the other Chaiismata, and a valuable opportunity 1s 
thus afforded us of ascertaining something definite with regard to 
the nature of the gift , and also because we have a narrative in the 
Acts of the Apostles of the first descent of the Holy Spirit, mani- 
festing itself in “‘ tongues,” with which it may be instructive to 
compare the Apostle’s remaiks We may mention that, in the 
opimion of many, the cause which induced the Apostle to say so 
much regarding Charismata in his first lette. to the Coumnthians 
was the circumstance, that many maintained the gift of tongues to 
be the only form of “the manifestation of the Spint” This view 
1s certainly favoured by the nattative in the Acts, in which not 
only at the fist famous day of Pentecost, but on almost every 
occasion of the imposition of the Apostle’s hands, this 1s the only 


᾿ gift mentioned as accompanying the reception of the Holy Spirit 


~ 


In any case, it 1s apparent from the whole of the Apostle’s homily 
on the subject that the gift of tongues was especially valued in the 
Church of Cormth? It 1s difficult to conceive, on the supposition 
that amongst the Charismata there were comprised miraculous 
gifts of healings and power of working miracles, that these could 
have been held so cheap in comparison with the gift of tongues , 
but, in any case, a better comprehension of what this “ gift” really 


* Dean Stanley says ‘‘It may easily be conceived that this new life was 
hable to much confusion and excitement, especially in a society where the 
principle of moral stability was not developed commensmably with it Such 
was, we know, the state of Corinth They had, on the one hind, been ‘in 
everything enriched by Christ, 1n all utterance, tnd in all knowledge,’ ‘ coming 
behind τῇ no gift’ (1 5, 6, 7), but, on the other hand, the same contentious 
spnit which had tuned the most sacied names into party watchwords, and 
profaned the celebration of the Supper of the Loid, was ready to avail itself of 
the openings ἴοι vanity and ambition «afforded by the distinctions of the different 
gifts Accordingly, various disorders arose, every one thought of himself, and 
no one of his neighbour’s good , and, as a natural consequence, those gifts were 
most highly honoured, not which were most useful, but which were most 
astonishing Amongst these the gift of tongues rose pre-eminent, as being n 
itself the most expressive of the new spintual hfe, the very words, ‘ spuitual 
gifts,’ ‘spiritual man’ (πνευματικά, Ἣν 1, πνευματικός, \1vV 37), seem, in 
common parlance, to have been exclusively appropriated to it, and the other 
gifts, especially that of prophecy, were despised, as hardly proceeding from the 
sime Divine source” (The Eps of St P to the Corimthians, 1876, Ὁ 210f) 
Imagine this state of things in 1 community endowed with so many supernatural 
gifts ! 
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was cannot fail to assist us 1n understanding the true nature of the 
whole of the Chausmata It 15 evident that the Apostle Paul him- 
self does not rank the gift of tongues very highly, and, indeed, that 
he seems to value prophecy more than all the other Charismata 
(xiv rf), but the simple yet truly noble eloquence with which 
(xm τ f) he elevates above all these gifts the possession of spiritual 
love 1s a subtle indication of their real characte: Probably Paul 
would have termed Christian charity a gift of the Spirit as much as 
he does “gifts of healings” or “workings of powers”, but, how- 
ever raie may be the virtue, 1t 1s not now 1ecognised as miraculous, 
although 1t 1s here shown to be more desirable and precious than 
all the miraculous gifts Even Apostolic conceptions of the 
Supernatural cannot soar above the range of natural morality 

The real nature of the “gift of tongues” has given rise to an 
almost interminable controversy, and innumerable treatises have 
been written upon the subject It would have been impossible 
ἴοι us to have evhaustisely entered upon such a discussion in this 
work, for which τῷ only possesses an incidental and passing intefest , 
but fortunately such a course 15 rendered unnecessary by the fact 
that, so far as we are concerned, the miraculous nature of the 
“oft” alone comes into question, and may be disposed of without 


any elaborate analysis of past controversy or minute reference to ‘ 


disputed pomts Those who desire to follow the course of the 
voluminous discussion will find ample materials in the treatises 
which we shall at least indicate τῇ the course of our remarks, and 
we shall adhere as closely as possible to our own point of view 

In 1 Cor xu ro the Apostle mentions, amongst the other 
Charismata, “ kinds of tongues” (γένη γλωσσῶν) and ‘interpre- 
tation of tongues” (ἑρμηνεία γλωσσῶν) as two distinct gifts In 
verse 28 he again uses the expression γέ!" γλωσσῶν, and in a 
following verse he mquires “Do all speak with tongues ὃὲ 
(γλώσσαις Aadotor)* “Do all interpret?” (διερμηνεύουσ) He 
says shortly after, su 1 ‘If I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels (ἐάν ταῖς γλώσσαις τῶν ἀνθρώπων λαλῶ καὶ τῶν 
ἀγγέλων), and have not love,” etc In the following chapter the 
e\pressions used in discussing the gift vary In Ἀν 2 he says 
“ He that speaketh with a tongue”? (λαλῶν γλώσσῃ),3 using the 
singular , and again (verse 22), of “the tongues” (ai γλῶσσαι), 
bemg a sign, and in veise 26 each “hath a tongue” (γλῶσσαι 
exet) The word γλῶσσα or γλῶττα has several sigmifications m 
Greek The first and prmairy meaning “the tongue’ as a mere 


‘ Cf 1 Cor vn 5, 6, 18, 23, 39 Acts. 46, x11. 6 
* The rendering of the Authonsed Version, “an φιλὶ ζλιοτο)) tongue, 15 
wholly imaginary The ‘* with” which we adopt 15 more frequently rendered 


ce n 
in’ it 1s a mere matte: of opmion, of course, but we maintain ‘with ” 
3 Cf 1 Cor xv 4, 13, 14, 19, 27 
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member of the body, the organ of speech next, a tongue, or 
language , and further, an obsolete οἱ foreign word not in ordinary 
use If we inquire into the use of γλῶσσα in the New Testa- 
ment, we find that, setting aside the passages in Acts, Mark, and 
τ Cor xu —\iv, in which the phenomenon we ac discussing 15 
referred to, the woid 1s mvanably uSed in the first sense, “ the 
tongue,”? except in the Apocalypse, where the word as “ language” 
typifies different nations? Anyone who attentively considers all 
the passages in which the Chaiisma 1s discussed will observe that 
no uniform application of any one signification throughout 1s 
possible We may briefly say that all the attempts which have 
been made philologically to determine the true nature of the 
phenomenon which the Apostle discusses have failed to produce 
any really satisfactory result, or to secure the general adhesion of 
critics It 1s, we think, obvious that Paul does not apply the word, 
either in the plural or m the singular, in its ordmary senses, but 
makes use of γλῶσσα to desciibe phenomena connected with 
speech, without intending strictly to apply it either to the tongue 
or to a definite language We merely refer to this in passing, for 
it, 1s certam that no philological discussion of the word can 
materially affect the case , and such an arguments of no inteiest for 
our inquiry Each meanmg has been adopted by critics and been 
made the basis for a different explanation of the phenomenon 
Philology 1s incapable of finally solving such a problem 
From the time of Irenzeus,3 or at least of Origen, the favourite 
theory of the Fathers, based chiefly upon the narrative in Acts of 
the descent of the Holy Spint on the day of Pentecost, was that 
the disciples suddenly became supernaturally endowed with power 
to speak othe: languages which they had not previously learned, 
and that this gift was more especially conferred to facilitate the 
ypromulgation of the Gospel throughout the world Augustine 
’ went so far as to believe that each of the Apostles was thus enabled 
to speak all languages The opmion that the “ gift of tongues” 
» consisted of the power, nuraculously conferred by the Holy Ghost, 
to speak in a language or languages previously unknown to the 
speakei long continued to prevail, and it is still the popular, as 
well as the oithodox, view of the subject As soon as the attention 
of critics was seriously directed to the question, however, this 
sinterpietation became rapidly modified, or was altogether aban- 


* Mark vu 33, 35, Luke 1 64, \vi 24, Acts n 3, 26, Rom m 13, 
xiv 11, Phihp um 11, James,1 26,1 5, 6 (twice), 8, 1 Pet ul 10, I John 
i. 18, cf 1 Cor xm Ε » Afoc, “νι 10 
Ξ Apoc ν 9, vH 9, x rn, ΣΙ 9, All 7, ΔΝ 6, AVN 5 
3 Trenzeus, Adv Hei ,v 6, § 1, Eusebius, H Z,v 7 
, 4 De Verb Apost, εἶχαν 3, Seamg “ ‘Loguebatrr 67112)2 tiie unis homo 
omnibus lingurs, guia locuti a erat unitas ecclesre 171 omnebus Lingus” 
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doned It 1s unnecessary for us to refer in detail to the numerous 
eaplanations which have been given of the phenomenon, or to 
enumerate the extraordinary views which have been expressed 
regaiding it, it will be sufficient if, without reference to minor 
differences of opmion respecting the exact form in which it ex- 
hibited itself, we broadly sfate that a gieat majority of critics, 
rejecting the theory that γλώσσοις λαλεῖν means to speak Jan- 
guages previously unknown to the speakers, pronounce 1t to be the 
speech of persons in a state of ecstatic eacitement, chiefly of the 
nature of piayer o1 praise, and unintelligible to ordinary heareis 
Whethe: this speech consisted of mere inarticulate tones, of evwted 
ejaculations, of obsolete or uncommon expressions and provincial 
isms, of highly poetical ihapsodies of prayer in slow, scarcely 
audible, accents, or of chaunted mysteious phrases, fragmentary 
and full of rapturous intensity, as these critics variously suppose, 
we shall not pause to inquire It is clear that, whatever may have 


been the form of the speech, 1, instead of being speech in unlearnt ἡ 


languages supernatuially communicated, γλώσσαις λαλεῖν was only 
the expression of religious excitement, however that may be sup- 
posed to have originated, the pretensions of the gift to a miraculous 
character shrink at once into exceedingly small proportions 

Every unpieyudiced mind must admit that the representation 
that the gift of “tongues,” of which the Apostle speaks τῇ his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, conferred upon the recipient the power 
to speak foreign languages before unknown to him, may im great 
part be traced to the narrative in Acts of the descent of the Holy 
Spint on the day of Pentecost Although a few Apologists 
advance the plea that there may have been differences in the 
manifestation, 1t 15 generally recognised on both sides that, how- 
ever differently described by the two writers, the γλώσσαις λαλεῖν 
of Paul and of the Acts is, mn reality, one and the same, 


c 


phenomenon ‘The impression conveyed by the narrative has ‘ 


been applied to the didactic remarks of Paul, and a meaning 
forced upon them which they cannot possibly bear ΤῈ 1s not too 
much to say that, but for the mythical account in the Acts, no one 
would eve: have supposed that the γλώσσαις λαλεῖν of Paul was 
the gift of speaking foieign languages without previous study or 
practice In the intermmable controversy regarding the pheno- 
menon, moreover, 1t seems to us to have been a fundamental error, « 
on both sides too often, to have considered it necessary to the 
acceptance of any explanation that it should equally suit both the 
remarks of Paul and the account in Acts The only night course 
is to test the narrative by the distinct and authontative statements 
of the Apostle , but to adopt the contrary course 1s much the same 
procedure as altering the natural interpretation of an original 
historical document in order to make τι agree with the romance of 


« 
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some unknown wiiter of a later day The Apostle Paul writes as 
a contemporary and eye-witness of phenomena which affected him- 
self, and 1egaiding which he gives the most valuable direct and 
indirect information ‘The unknown author of the Acts was not 
an eye-witness of the scene which he describes, and his nariative 
bears upon its very suiface the cleareé$t marks of traditional and 
legendary treatment The ablest Apologists freely declare that 
the evidence of Paul 1s of infinitely gieater value than that of the 
unknown and later write1, and must be pieferied before 1t The 
majority of those who profess to regard the narrative as histouical 
explain away its clearest statements with starthng ingenuity, ΟἹ 
eonceal them beneath a cloud of words ‘The references to the 
phenomenon im late: poitions of the Acts are in themselves quite 
mconsistent with the earlier nairative in chapter The detailed 
criticism of Paul is the only contempouary, and it 1s ceitainly the 
only tustworthy, account we possess iegarding the gift of 
“tongues”? We must, therefore, dismiss from our minds, if 
possible, the bias which the nairative in the Acts has unfortunately 
created, and attend solely to the words of the Apostle If his 
report of the phenomenon disciedit that of the unknown and later 
writer, so much the worse for the latter In any case, it 15 the 
testimony of Paul which 15 referred to and which we are called 
upon to consider, and late: writers must not be allowed to invest 
it with impossible meanings Even if we had not such undeniable 
reasons for preferring the statements of Paul to the later and un- 
trustworthy naative of an unknown writer, the very contents of 
the latte1, contiasted with the more sober remaiks of the Apostle, 
would consign it to a very subordinate place 

Discussing the miracle of Pentecost in Acts, which he, of course, 
regards as the instantaneous communication of ability to speak in 
foreign languages, Zeller makes the following remarks ‘The 
supposition of such a miracle 1s opposed to a right view of divine 
agency and the relation of God to the world, and, 1n this case in 
paiticular, to a nght view of the constitution of the human mind 
The composition and the properties of a body may be altered thiough 
exteinal influence, but mental acquirements are attamed only 
through personal activity, through practice , and it is just in this 
that spirit distinguishes itself from matter thatit is free, that there 
is nothmg in it which it has not itself spontaneously introduced 
The external and instantaneous m-pouring of a mental acquirement 
is a representation which i1efutes itself” In reply to those who 
object to this reasoning, he retorts ‘The assertion that such a 
miracle actually occurred contradicts the analogy of all attested 


* We need not here say anything of the 1eference in Mark avi 17, which 15 
undoubtedly a late: and spurious addition to the Gospel 
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experience, that it 1s mvented by an individual or by tradition 
corresponds with 1t , when, therefore, the historical wiiter has only 
the choice between these two alternatives, he must, according to 
the laws of histotical probability, under all the circumstances, un- 
conditionally decide fo. the second He must do this even if an 
eye-witness of the pretendéd muracle stood before him , he must 
all the more do so if he has to do with a statement which, beyond 
doubt not proceeding from an eye-witness, 1s more possibly sepa- 
rated by some generations from the event in question ”? 

These objections are not confined to rationalistic critics, and do 
not merely represent the arguments of scepticism Neander 
expresses similar sentiments,? and after careful examination preé- 
nounces the narlative in Acts untrustworthy, and, adhering to the 
representations of Paul, rejects the theory that yAdooors λαλεῖν 
was speech in foreign languages supernaturally imparted Meyer, 
who ariives at much the same result as Neander, speaks still more 
emphatically He says “77:15 supposed gift of tongues (all 
languages), however, was in the apostolic age, partly wanecesrary 
for the preaching of the Gospel, as the preachers thereof only 
required to be able to speak Hebrew and Greek, partly 700 genez al, 
as amongst the assembly there were certainly many who were not 
called to be teachers And, on the other hand, again, it would 
also have been pzemarzuze, as, before all, Paul the Apostle of the 
Gentiles would have required it, in whom, nevertheless, there.is as 
little trace of any sadseguent reception of it as that he preached 
otherwise than in Hebrew and Greek Buf now, how 15 the event 
to be lustorically gudged? Regarding this the following 1s to be 
observed As the instantaneous bestowal of facility in a foreign 
language 1s neither logically possible nor psychologically and 
motally conceivable, and as not the slightest intimation of such a 
thing in the Apostles 15 perceptible in their Epistles and elsewhere 
(on the contiary, comp xv 11), as, further, if it was only 
momentary, the impossibility increases, and as Peter himself in his 
speech does not once make the shghtest reference to the foreign 
languages , therefore whether, without any intimation in the text, 
one consider that Pentecost assembly as a representation of all 
future Christianity, or not the occurrence, as Luke relates 1t, 
cannot be transmitted τῇ its actual historical details ”3 

Let us a ttle examine the particulars of the harrative in 
Actsu All the brethren were assembled in one place, a house 
(othos), on the morning of the day of Pentecost In the 
preceding chapter (1 15) we learn that the number of disciples 
was then about 120, and the crowd which came together when 
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the muraculous occurrence took place must have been great, 
seeing that it 1s stated that 3,000 souls were baptised and added 
to the Church upon the occasion (11 41) Passing over the state- 
ment as to the numbers of the disciples, which might well surprise 
us after the information given by the Gospels,* we may ask in what 
house in Jerusalem could such a multitude have assembled? 
apologists have exhausted their ingenuity in replying to the 
question, but whether placing the scene in one of the halls or 
courts of the Temple, or in an imaginary house in one of the 
streets leading to the Temple, the explanation 1s equally vague and 
unsatisfactory How did the multitude so rapidly know of what 
was passing in a private house? We shall say nothing at present 
of the sound of the “rushing mighty wind” which filled all the 
house, nor of the descent of the “tongues as of fire,” nor of the 
various Interpretations of these phenomena by apologetic writers 
These incidents do not add to the histo1ical character of the 
nariative, nor can it be pronounced either clea: or consistent 
The brethren assembled “were all filled with the Holy Spirit and 
began to speak with other tongues (λαλεῖν ἑτέραις γλώσσαις), 
asthe Spirit gave them utterance”? Apologists, in order some- 
, What to save the historical credit of the account and reconcile it 
with the statements of Paul, have variously aigued that there is no 


> affirmation made 1 the narrative that speech in foreign languages 


previously unknown was impaited The members of the fifteen 
nations who hear the Galileans speaking “in our own language 
wherein we were born” (τῇ ἰδίᾳ διαλέκτῳ ἡμῶν ἐν ἣ ἐγεν- 
νήθημεν) are disposed of with painful ingenuity, but, passing 
over all this, 1t 15 recognised by unprejudiced critics on both sides 
that at least the author of Acts, in writing this account, intended 
to represent the brethren as instantaneously speaking those pre- 
-nously unknown foreign languages Α few writers represent the 
miracle to have been one of hearing rathe: than of speaking, the 
brethren merely praismg God in then own tongue, the Aramaic, 
but the spectators understanding in their various languages 3 This 
only shifts the difficulty from the speakers to the hearers, and the 
explanation 15 geneially repudiated _It is, however, fieely granted 
by all that history does not exhibit a single instance of such a gift 
of tongues ,zhaving ever been made useful for the purpose of 
preaching the Gospel Paul, who claimed the possession of the 
gift of tongues in a superlative degree (1 Cor xiv 18), does not 
appear to have spoken more languages than Aramaic and Greek 


τ John xvi 31, Matt χυν 7 5 Actsu 4 
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He writes to the Romans in the latter tongue, and not τῇ Latin, 
and to the Galatians in the same language instead of their own 
Peter, who appears to have addressed the assembled nations in 
Greek on this very occasion, does not in his speech either refer to 
foreign languages or claim the gift himself, for in verse 15 he 
speaks only of others “For fhese (otror) are not drunken” 


Every one remembers the ancient tradition recorded by Papias, 'ἅ 


and generally believed by the Fathers, that Maik accompanied 
Peter as his “interpreter” (€pyyvevrijs)* The first Epistle 
bearing the name of Peter, and addressed to some of the very 
nations mentioned in Acts, to sojourners “in Pontus, Gajatia, 

Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia,” 1s written in Greek , and so ate 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and the other works of the New 
Testament Few will be inclined to deny that, to take only one 
language for instance, the Greek of the writings of the New Testa- 
ment leaves something to be desired, and that, if the wniters 
possessed such a supernatural gift, they evidently did not speak 
even so important and current a language with absolute purity 

“ Le style des écrivains sac és,” writes a modern Apologist, ‘‘aontre 
clawrement gurls ont appris la langue grecque et quils ne. la 
possedent pas de droit divin et par inspiration, car tls Pécavvent 
sans correction, en la surchargeant de locutions hébrarques”*? Int 
fact, as most critics point out, there never was a period at which a 
gift of foreign tongues was Jess necessary for intercourse with the 
civilised world, Greek being almost everywhere current As 
regards the fifteen nations who are supposed to have been repre- 
sented on this great occasion, Neander says “It is certain that 
amongst the inhabitants of towns in Cappadocia, in Pontus, in 
Asia Minor, Phrygia, Pamphylhia, Cyrene, and in the parts of Libya 
and Egypt peopled by Greek and Jewish colomies, the Greek 
language was in great part more current than the old national 
tongue There remain, out of the whole catalogue of languages, ‘ 
at most the Persian, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, and Latin The more 
rhetorical than historical stamp of the narrative 1s evident ”3 

This rhetorical character, as contradistinguished from sober 

history, 1s, indeed, painfully apparent throughout The presence 

in Jerusalem of Jews, devout men “from every nation under 

heaven,” 1s dramatically opportune, and thus representatives of the 

fifteen nations are prepared to appear in the house and hear their 

own languages in which they were born spoken im so supernatural, 
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though useless, a manner by the brethren They are all said to 
have been “confounded” at the phenomenon, and the writer adds 
(1 7) “And they were all amazed, and marvelled, saying, 
Behold, are not all these which speak Galileans? And how hear 
we every man im our own language wherein we were born ?” etc 
Did all the multitude say this? ΟἹ 15 not the writer merely 
ascribing probable sentiments to them? How, again, did 
they know that the hundred and twenty, or more, brethien 
were Galileans? Further on the write: adds more of the same kind 
(verses 12,13) ‘And they were all amazed and were in doubt, saying 
one»to another, What may this mean? But others, mocking, 
said They are full of sweet wme” Is it not a strange manne of 
accounting for such a phenomenon as (verse 11) hearing people 
speaking in their own tongues the great works of God to suppose 
that they are drunken? People speaking with tongues, in Paul’s 
sense (1 Cor ΧΙν 23, 24, 33), and creating an unintelligible tumult, 
might well lead strangers to say that they were either mad or 
drunken, but the praise of God in foreign language, understood 
by so many, could not convey such an impression Peter does 
not, in explanation, simply state that they are speaking foreign 
languages which have just been supernaturally imparted to them, but 
“argues (verse 15) that “these are not drunken, as ye suppose, for it 


» 1s the third hour of the day,” too eaily to be ‘full of sweet wine,” 


and proceeds to assert that the phenomenon 15, on the contrary, a 
fulfilment of a prophecy of Joel, in which, although the pouring 
out of God’s Spirit upon all flesh 15 promised ‘in the last days,” 
and, as a result, that “your sons and your daughters shall prophesy 
and your young men shall see visions, and you: old men shall 
dream dreams,” not a single word 1s said of any gift of “‘tongues,” 
foreign or otherwise The miraculous phenomenon in question 15 
yot mentioned in the prophecy, of which it 1s supposed to be the 
"accomplishment It does not much help matters to argue that 
the miracle, although not for future use, was intended as a sign 


» We shall see what Paul says regarding γλώσσαις λαλεῖν as a 


sign, but we may here merely point out that the effect produced 
in the Corinthian Church is rather an impression of madness, 
whilst here it leads to a mocking accusation of drunkenness The 
conversion 9f the 3,000 is by no means referred to the speaking 
with tongues, but simply to the speech of Peter (1 37 f, 
41) From no point of view 15 there cohesion between the 
different parts of the narative, it 1s devoid of verisimilitude It 
1s not surprising that so many critics of all shades of opinion 
recognise unhistorical elements in the narrative in Acts, not to use 
a stronger term ΤῸ allow such an account to influence our inter- 
, pretation of Paul’s statements regarding the gift of tongues 15 quite 
out of the question, and no one who appreciates the nature of 
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the case, and who carefully examines the natrative of the unknown 
writer, can, we think, hesitate to reject his theory of a supernatural 
bestowal of power to speak foreign languages 

It is not difficult to tiace the origin of the account in Acts, and, 
although we cannot here pause to do so with any minuteness, we 
may at least indicate the lufes upon which the narrative 1s based 
There 15 no doubt that then, as now, the Jews commemorated at 
the feast of Pentecost the giving of the law on Sinat_ It seemed 
good to the author of Acts that the prophet like unto Moses,? who 
was to abrogate that law and replace 1t by a dispensation of grace, 
should maugurate the new law of love and liberty? with signs 
equally significant and mnaculous It 15 related in Exodus vn £8 
that the Lord descended upon Sinai ‘in fire,” and that the whole 
mount quaked greatly The voice of God pronounced the 
decalogue, and, as the Septuagint version renders our Exodus \. 
18 “All the people saw the voice, and the lightnings and the 
voice of the trumpet and the mountain smoking” According to 
Rabbinical tradition when God came down to give the law 
to the Israelites, he appeared not to Israel alone, but to all the 
other nations, and the voice in which the law was given went, to 
the ends of the earth and was heard of all peoples3 It will be 
remembered that the number of the nations was supposed to be‘ 
seventy, each speaking a different language, and the law was given 
in the one sacred Hebrew tongue The Rabbins explained, 
however ‘The voice from Sinu was divided into seventy voices 
and seventy languages, so that all nations of the earth heaid (the 
law), and each heard it actually in its own language ”+ And again 
“ Although the ten commandments were promulgated with one 
single tone, yet it 1s said ( Exodus Ἀν 15), ‘ All people heard the 
voices’ (in the plural and not the voice in the singular), ‘the 1eason 
is As the voice went forth it was divided into seven voices, and 
then into seventy tongues, and every people heard the Law im its‘ 
own mother-tongue’”5 The same explanation is given of Psalm 
Ixvi_ 11, and the separation of the voice into seven voices and . 
seventy tongues 1s likened to the sparks beaten by a hamme: from 
molten metal on the anvil® Philo expresses the same ideas in 
several places We can only eatiact one passage in which, speah- 
ing of the giving of the Jaw on Sinai, and discussing the manner 
in which God proclaimed the decalogue, he says “For God 1s 
not hke a man im need of a voice and of a tongue but it 
seems to me that at that time he performed a most holy and 
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beseeming wonder, commanding an invisible voice to be created 
m 811, more wonderful than all mstruments not lifeless, but 
neither a form of living creature composed of body and soul, but a 
reasonable soul full of clearness and distinctness, which formed 
and eacited the air and transformed 1t τηῖο flaming fire, and sounded 
forth such an articulated voice, hke bieath through a trumpet, 
that it seemed to be equally heard by those who were near and 
those furthest off”: A little futher on he says “ But from the 
midst of the fire stieammg fiom heaven a most awful voice 
sounded forth, the flame being articulated to language familiar to the 
heareis, which made that which was said so vividly clear as to 
seem rather seeing than hearing it”? It requires no elaborate 
explanation to show how this grew into the miracle at Pentecost at 
the mauguration of the Christian dispensation, when suddenly 
there came a sound from heaven as of a i1ushing mighty wind 
which filled all the house wheie the disciples were, and there 
appeared to them tongues as of fire parting asunder which sat 
upon each of them, and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit 
and began to speak with other tongues, even as the Spirit gave 
them utterance, so that devout men from every nation under heaven 
, heard them speaking, everyone in his own language wherein he was 
barn, the gieat works of God 

When we turn to the other passages in the Acts where the gift 
of itdhgues 1s mentioned, we find that the inteipretation of foreign 
languages supernaturally imparted is quite out of place When 
Peter 1s sent to Cornelius, as he is addressing the centurion and 
his household, and even before they are baptised (x 44), “the 
Holy Spirit fell on all them who hear the word”, and the sign of 
it 1s (v 46) that they are heard “ speaking with tongues and 
magnifying God” (λαλούντων γλώσσαις καὶ μεγαλυνόντων τὸν 
, 3εόν), precisely like the disciples at Pentecost (cf 1 11, x1 15 f) 
As this gift fell on all who heard the word (a 44), it could 
not be a sign to unbelievers , and the idea that Cornelius and his 
house immediately began to speak in foreign languages, which, as 
in the case of the Cormthians, probably no one understood, 
instead of simply “ magnifymg God” in their own tongue, which 
everyone undeistood, is almost judicrous, 1f without offence we 
may venture to say so The same remarks apply to xm 6 We 
must again allow an eminent Apologist, who will not be accused 
of nieverence, to characterise such a representation “ΝΟΥ, in 
such positions and such company, speech in foreign tongues 
would be somethmmg altogether without object and without meaning 
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Where the consciousness of the grace of salvation, and of a 
heavenly hfe springing fiom at, 16 first aroused in man, his own 
mother tongue verily not a foreign language, will be the natural 
evpression of his feelmgs Or we must imagine a magical power 
which, taking possession ; of men, Ike instruments without 
vohtion, forces them to utter strange tones- a thing contradicting 
ΜΠ analogy in the operations of Christrimity | ‘The good sense 
of the critic revolts agamst the natural submission of | the 
Apologist 

We have diverged so fir in order prominently to bring before 
the reader the nature and source of the hypothesis that the eft 
of “tongues’ sigmfies instantancous power to spotk unicarnt 
foragn languages Such an interpretation 1s derived almost 
entirely from the mythical narrative im the Acts of the Apostles 
We shall now proceed to consider the statements of the Apostle 
Paul, and cndewour to ascettain what the supposed nuraculous 
Charisma really ip That itis something very different from what 
the unknown writer represents atin the episode of Pentecost 
cannot be doubted “Whoever has, even once read with 
attention what Paul writes of the spething with tongues in te 
Cormthian community, writes Phierseh, “knows that the dufcr , 
ence between that gift of tongues and this (of Acts i) could 
scarcely be greater There. a speech which no mortal can under- 
stand without interpretstion and also no philologist but the Hols 
Spirit alone can interpret here, a specch which requires no inter- 
pretation “That gift serves only for the edification of the speaker, 
this clearly also for that of the hearer The one 1s of no avail for 
the mstruction of the ignorant, the other, clearly, 19 imparted 
Wholly for that purpose ~ 

It may be well that we should stete 2 few reasons which show 
that Paul, in his first letter to the Cornthiins, docs not mtend nt 
spething of τ λώσσαις λαλεῖν, to represent speech im foreign 
languiges In the very outset of the dissertation on the subject, 
(αν 2) Paul very distinetly declares as the principiul reason for 
preferring prophecy to the gift of tongues “Tor he that speaketh 
with a tongue (λαλῶι γλώσσῃ) speaketh not unto men but unto 
God for no one understandeth? (οὐδεὶς dove)? How could 
this be said if γλώσσῃ λαλεῖν meant merely speaking a foreign 
language? The presence of a single person versed m the languige 
spoken would in such a case, vitiate the whole of Paul 5 argument 
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The statement made 15 general, it will be observed, and not 
limited to one community, but, applied to a place hke Cormnth, 
one of the greatest commercial cities, in which merchants, seamen, 
and visitois of all countries were to be found, 1t would have been 
unreasonable to have characterised a foreign tongue as absolutely 
unintelligible In xiv 9, Paul says “50 likewise ye, unless ye 
utter by the tongue (διὰ τῆς γλώσσης) words easy to be under- 
stood, how shall it be known what 1s spoken? for ye will be 
speaking into air” How could Paul use the expression, “ by the 
tongue,” if he meant a foreign language in verse 2 and elsewhere? 
Heris comparing γλώσσαις λαλεῖν in the preceding verses with 
the sounds of musical instruments, and the point reached 1n verse 9 
clearly brings home the application of his argument the γλώσ- 
cats λαλεῖν 1s unintelligible, hike the pipe or harp, and, unless 
the tongue utter words which have an understood meaning, it 1s 
mere speaking into air [5 it possible that Paul could call speech 
in a language foreign to him, perhaps, but which, nevertheless, was 
the’ mother tongue of some nation, “‘speaking into air”? In such 
case he must have qualified his statement by obvious explanations, 
of which not a word appears throughout his remarks That he 
does not speak of foreign languages 1s made still more clear by the 
next two verses (verse ro), n which, continuing his argument from 
analogy, he actually compares γλώσσαις λαλεῖν with speech in 
foreign languages, and ends (verse 11) “Tf, therefore, I know not 
the meaning of the voice, I shall be unto him that speaketh a 
barbarian (foreigner) and he that speaketh a barbarian (foreigner) 
in my judgment”? Paul’s logic 1s certainly not always beyond 
reproach, but he cannot be accused of perpetiating such an antu- 
thesis as contrasting a thing with itself He, therefore, explicitly 
distinguishes (verse 10) γένη φωνῶν, “kinds of languages,”? from 
»(xu τὸ, 28, etc) γένη γλωσσῶν, “kmds of tongues” In 
xiv 6 Paul says “If I come unto you speaking with tongues 
(γλώσσαις λαλῶν), what shall I profit you, unless I shall speak to 
you, eithe: in revelation, or hnowledge, or in prophecy, or in 
teaching ?” (ἐν ἀποκαλύψει ἢ ἐν γνώσει ἢ ἐν προφητείᾳ ἢ ἐν διδαχῇ), 
and then he goes on to compare such unintelligible speech 
with musical instiuments It is obvious that revelation, 
knowledge, prophecy, and teaching might equally be expressed in 
» foreign languages, and, therefore, in “speaking with tongues” it 1s 
no mere difficulty of expression which makes it unprofitable, but 
that general unintelligibility which 15 the ground of the whole 
of Paul’s objections Paul exclaims (verse 18) “1 thank God I 
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speak with a tongue (γχώσσῃ λαλῶ)" more than ye all (19g), but 
ina οἷ 1 would rather speak five words with my understanding, 
that I may teach others also, than ten thousand words ma tongue 
(ὦν γλώσσῃ)" We have alteady poimted out that there 1s no 
evidence that Paul could speak many languages 50. far as 
we have any imformation, the only made use of Greek and 
Aiamaic, and never even picached where those languages were 
not current 116 always employed the former in lus Epistles, 
whether addressed to Counth, Galatia, οἱ Rome, and his 
knowledge even of that language was not perfect Speaking 
“with a tongue” cannot, for reasons previously given, meap a 
foragn language , and this 1s still more obvious fiom what he says 
In verse 19, 1691 quoted, m which he distinguishes speaking with a 
tongue fiom speaking with his understanding Ἰνὼ words so 
spoken are better than ten thousand m a tongue, because he 
speaks with the understanding in the one case, and without it in 
the second [ΙΕ τς clear that a man speaks with Ing understanding 
as much in one language as another, but its the mam = character- 
istic of the speech we we discussing that it τὸ throughout opposed 
to understanding—cf verses 14, 15. It would be inconceivable 
that, uf this gilt really signified power to speak foreign languages, 
Paul could, on the one hand, use the expressions in this letter with 
regard to it, and, on the other, that he could have failed to add 
remarks consistent with such an mterpretation — ror instance, 15 
it possible that the Apostle, in repressing the exercise of the 
Charisma, as he does, could have neglected to pomt out some 
othe: use for it than mete personal edification? Could he have 
omitted to tell some of these speakers with tongues that, instead 
of wasting then languages ina Church where no one understood 
them, it would be well for them to cmploy them im the mstruction 
of the nations whose tongues had been supernatmally imparted to | 
them? As its, Paul checks the use of a gift bestowed by the 
Holy Sprit, and reduces its operation to the smallest Imits, with- 
out once indicaung so obvious a sphere of usefulness for the 
mnaculous power We need not proceed to further argu- 
ments upon this branch of the subject, although, m treating 
other pomts, additional evidence will constantly present 
self For the reasons we have stated, and many others, 
the great majouty of cutics are agieed that the uift of. 
tongues, according to Paul, was not the power of speaking 
forcign languages prev iously unknown? But for the narrative 
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in Acts 1 no one would ever have thought of such an inter- 
pretation 

Coming now to consider the two Chansmata, “kinds of 
tongues ” and “the interpretation of tongues,” more immediately 
in connection with our inquiry, as so-called muraculous gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, we shall first endeavour to asceitain some of their 
principal characteristics The theory of foreign languages super- 
naturally imparted without previous study may be definitively 
laid aside The inteipietation of tongues may go with it, but 
1equires a few observations It is clear from Paul’s words 
thsoughout this dissertation that the interpretation of tongues not 
‘only was not invariably attached to the gift of tongues* (1 Cor 
xIV 13, 27, 28), but was at least often a separate gift possessed 
without the kinds of tongues (cf xu ro, 28, xiv 26,28) Nothing 
can be more specific than xu 10 “ to another, kinds of 
tongues , and to another, inteipretation of tongues”, and again, 
veise 30 “Do all speak with tongues ἢ do all interpret” Thus 15 
mdeed presaged by the “diversities of gifts,” etc, of an 4 f 
Upon the hypothesis of foreign languages, this would presuppose 
that some spoke languages which they could not interpret, and 
consequently could not understand, and that others undeistood 
languages which they could not speak The latter point 1s 
common enough in ordinary life, but, m this instance, the 
mimacle of supernatuially 1ecerving a peifect knowledge of 
languages, mstantaneously and without previous study, 15 as great 
as to receive the power to speak them ‘The anomaly in the 
muacle, merely to pomt out a suggestive discrepancy where all 15 
anomalous, 1s that the gift of tongues should ever have been 
sepaiated fiom the gift of interpretation If a man understand 
the foreign language he speaks, he can interpret it , 1f he cannot 
, Inteipret τί, he cannot understand it , and 1f he cannot understand 
it, can he possibly speak it? Certainly not, without his having 
been made a perfectly mechanical instrument through which, 
apart from the understanding and the will, sounds are involuntarily 
produced, which 1s not to be entertained Still pursuing the same 
hypothesis the one gift 1s to speak languages which no one 
understands, the other to understand languages which no one 
speaks Paul never even assumes the probability that the 


' 


Overbeck, Paulus, Pfleiderer, de Pressensé, Renan, Reuss, Schaff, Schiadei, 
ὙΠ Schwegler, Stap, Steudel, De Wette, Wieseler, Weisse, Zeller, and 
others 

* Ewald maintains that “interpretation” was always separate fiom 
‘tongues’ (Dze Sendscha des Ap Paul, p 205, wm) Wieseler at one 
time (59. # 77, 1838, p 720 f) asserted that the speaker with tongues 
was always his own interpreter He subsequently (5% τη Azzr , 1860, p 117 
f) withdrew this estiaordmary theory 
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“tongue” spoken 1s understood by any one except the interpreter 
The mterpietation of such obscure tongues must have been a 
gift very little used never, mdeed, except as the complement to 
the gift of tongues The natural and uscful facility in languages 
is appaently divided into two supernatural and useless halves 
The idea 1s irresistibly suggested, as apparently it was to the 
Apostle himself, whether it would not have becn more for the 
good of mankind and for the honour of Christianity if, instead of 
these two nuraculously incomplete gifts, a little natural good 
sense, five words even, to be spoken 1n the vernacular tongue 
and 1equiring no interpretation, had been imparted If, insteed 
of foreign languages, we substitute the utterance of ecstatic‘ 
religious excitement, the anomaly of speaking a language without 
understanding it or being understood becomes intelligible, and 
equally so the iterpretation, unaccompanied by the power of 
speaking It is obvious in both cases that, as no one understands 
the tongue, no one can determine whether the interpretation of 
it be accurate or not But it 1s easily conceivable that a sympa- 
thetic nervous listener might suppose that he understood the 
broken and incoherent speech of ecstasy, and might interpret it 
according to his own stimulated imagination The mysterious 
and unknown are suggestive texts, and there 1s nothing more 
infectious than religious excitement In all this, however, 1s theré 
anything miraculous ? ‘ 

We need not further demonstrate that the chief and general 
characteristic of “kinds of tongues” was that they were unintelligible 
(cf x Cor xiv 2, 6-11, 13-19) Speaking with the spint (πνεῦμα) 
is Opposed to speaking with the understanding (vous) (cf verses 
14-16, etc) They were not only unintelligible to others, but the 
speaker himself did not understand what he uttered (verse 14) “Tor 
if I pray with a tongue (γλώσσῃ) my spirit (πνεῦμα) prayeth, but 
my understanding (νοῦς) 1s unfruitful” (cf 15 f, 19) We have 
already pointed out that Paul speaks of these Charismata in 
general, and not as affecting the Connthians only, and we must 
now add that he obviously does not even insinuate that the “ kinds 
of tongues” possessed by that community was a spurious Charisma, 
or that any attempt had been made to simulate the gift, for 
nothing could have been more simple than for the Apostle to 
denounce such phenomena as false, and to distinguish the genuine 
from the imitated speech with tongues The most convincing 
proof that his remarks refer to the genuine Charisma is that the 
Apostle applies to himself the very same restrictions in the use of 
“tongues” as he enforces upon the Corinthians (verses 18-10, 6, 
etc ), and characterises his own gift precisely as he does theirs 
(verses 6, 11, 14, 15, 19) 

Now, what was the actual operation of this singular miraculous 
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gift, and its utility whether as regards the community or the gifted 
individual? Paul iestricts the speaking of “ tongues” in church 
because, bemg unmtelligible, it 1s not for edification (λιν 2 f, 
18 f, 23, 27, 28) He himself does not make use of his gift for 
the assemblies of believers (veises 6, 18) Anothe: ground upon 
which he objects to the use of “kinds of tongues” in public 1s 
that all the gifted apparently speak at once (verses 23, 27 f, 33) It 
will be remembered that all the Charismata and their operations 
are described as due to the direct agency of the Holy Spirit 
(an 4f), and immediately followmg their enumeration, ending 
with “kinds of tongues” and “interpretation of tongues,” the 
” Apostle 1esumes (verse 11), “but all these worketh one and the 
same Spirit, dividing to each severally as he will”, and in Acts 4 
the brethren are represented as speaking with tongues “as the 
Spirit gave them utterance” Now, the first thought which presents 
itself is How can a gift which 1s due to the direct working of the 
Holy Spirit possibly be abused ? We must remember clearly that 
the speech 1s not expressive of the understanding of the speaker The 
πνενματικοί spoke under the inspiration of the supernatural Agent, 
sthat which neither they nor others understood [5 it permissible 
to suppose that the Holy Spirit could inspire speech with tongues 
“δὲ an unfitting time ® Can we imagine that this Spimt can actually 
have prompted many people to speak at one and the same time 
to’the utter disturbance of order? Is not such a gift of tongues 
more like the confusion of tongues in Babel* than a christian 
Chansma? “And the Lord said Go to, let us go down 
and there confound their language, that they may not understand 
one another’s speech ”? 

In spite of his abstract belief in the divine ongin of the 
Charisma, Paul’s language unconsciously betrays practical 
doubt as to its character Does not such sarcasm as the 
following seem extremely indecorus when criticising a result 
produced dnectly by the Holy Spirit? (xiv 23) “If, theie- 
fore, the whole church be come into one place and all speak 
with tongues, and there come in unlearned and unbelieving 
persons, will they not say ye are mad?” At Pentecost such an 
assembly was supposed to be drunken 3 The whole of the counsel 
of the Apostle upon this occasion really amounts to an injunction 
to quench the Spirit It 1s quite what might be expected in the 
case of the excitement of ecstatic religion, that the strong emotion 
should principally find vent in the form of prayer and praise 
(verse 15 f), equally so that τὲ should be unintelligible, and that no 
one should know when to say “Amen” (verse 16), and that all 


* Cf Schrader, Der Ap Patlus,u,p 72 ἢ Ξ Gen x1 6,7 
3 The same gift, τί 15 generally understood, 1s referred tom Ephes v 18 ἢ 
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should speak at once , and still more so that the practical 1esult 
should be tumult (verses 23, 33) ΔΙ this, 1t might appear, could 
be produced without the intervention of the Holy Spirit So far, 
is there any utihty in the miracle? 

But we are told that itis “fora sign” Paul argues upon this 
point m a highly eccentric manner He quotes (\ 21) Isaiah 
AAV 11, 12, 1 a form neither agreeing with the Septuagint nor 
with the Hebiew a passage which has merely a superficial and 
verbal analogy with the gift of tongues, but whose real historical 
meaning has no reference to τῇ whatever “In the Law itis written, 
that with men of othe: tongues and with the lps of others will ἃ 
speak unto this people, and yet for all that they will not hear me, ἡ 
saith the Lord” “The Apostle continues with singular logic 
“So that (ὥστε) the tongues are for a sign (εἰς σημεῖον) not 
to those who believe, but to the unbehesing. but prophecy is not 
fo. the unbelieving, but for those who believe Τί, therefore, the 
whole Church be come into one place, and all speak with tongues, 
and there come in unlearned or unbelieving persons, will they not 
say that ye are mad? But if all prophesy and there come in an 
unbeltey er he 1s convicted by all and so falling on his face, 
he will worship God, reporting that God is indeed in you” The 
Apostle himself shows that the tongues cannot be considered a, 
sign by unbelievers, upon whom, apparently, they produce no 
other impression than that the speakers are mad or drunken “" 

Under any circumstances, the “ hinds of tongues” described by 
the Apostle are a very sorry specimen of the “signs and wonders 
and poweis” of which we have heard so much Τὶ is not 
suiprising that the Apostle piefers exhortation m a familiar tongue 
In an ecstatic state, men are incapable of edifying otheis, we shall 
presently see how far they can edify themselves Paul utters the 
pith of the whole matter at the very outset of his homily, when he « 
piefers exhortation to kinds of tongues verse 2 “For he that 
speaketh with a tongue speaketh not unto men, but unto God, for 
no one understandeth, but im Spimt he speaketh mysteries ’ (λαλεῖ 
μυστήρια) It is not possible to read his words without the 
impression that the Apostle treats the whole subject with suppressed 
umpatience His mind was too prone to beheve im spiritual 
mysteries, and his nervous nature too susceptible to ,religious 
emotion and enthusiasm, to permit him clearly to 1ecogmise the ‘ 
true character of the gift of “tongues”, but his good sense asserted 
itself, and, after protesting that he would rather speak five words 
with his understanding than ten thousand words ma tongue, he 
breaks off with the characteristic e\clamation (veise 20), “Brethren, 
become not children τη your minds” (μὴ παιδία γίνεσθε ταῖς φρεσίν) 
The advice is not yet out of place 


What was the private utihty οἱ advantage of the supernatural 
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gift? How did he who spoke with a tongue edify himself? (verse 
4) Paul cleaily states that he does not edify the Church (verse 
2f) In the passage just quoted the Apostle, however, says that 
the speaker “with a tongue” “speaketh to God”, and futher on 
(verses 18, 19) he umphies that, although he himself does not use 
the gift in public, he does so in private He admonishes (verse 28) 
any one gifted with tongues, if there be no interpreter present, to 
‘keep silence im a church, but let him speak to himself and to 
God” But in what does the personal edification of the individual 
consist? In employing language, which he does not comprehend, 
1 private prayer and praise? In addressing God in some unin- 
ἢ telligible jargon, in the utterance of which his undetistanding has 
no part? Many strange purposes and proceedings have been 
attributed to the Supreme Beimg, but probably none has been 
imagined more incongruous than a gift of tongues unsuitable for 
the edification of others, and not intelligible to the recipient, but 
considered an edifying substitute in private devotion for his own 
language This was certainly not the form of prayer which Jesus 
taught his disciples? And this gift was valued more highly in the 
,Corinthian Church than all the rest! Do we not get an instructive 
insight into the nature of the other Charismata from this suggestive 
,fact? The reality of miracles does not seem to be demonstrated 
by these chapters 5 
2We have already stated that the vast majority of ciitics explain 
γλώσσαις λαλεῖν as speech in an ecstatic condition, and all 
the phenomena described by Paul closely correspond with the 
utterance of persons in a state of extreme religious enthusiasm 
and excitement, of which many illustrations might be given from 
other religions before and since the commencement of our era, as 
well as in the history of Chnistianity in early and recent times 
» Every one knows of the proceedings of the heathen oracles, the 
wild writhings and cries of the Pythoness and the mystic utterances 
of the Sibyl In the Old Testament there 1s allusion to the 
ecstatic emotion of the prophets in the account of Saul, r Sam 
xix 24 (cf Isaiah vi 19, xxix 4) The Montanists exhibited 
similar phenomena, and Tertullian has recorded several instances 
of such religious excitement, to which we have elsewhere referred 
Chrysostom had to 1epress paroxysms of pious excitement closely 
» resembling these in the fourth century 3 and even down to our 
own times instances have never been wanting of this form of 


™ Matt vi 5f, Lukex if 

? It 15 ampossible to refer to every writer by whom the arguments adopted 
throughout this section may have been used or suggested, but we very gladly 
eapress obligation, especially to the writings of Baur, Zeller, Meyei, Reuss, 
Overbeck, Holtzmann, and Neandei 

3 Hom wls,vi 2 
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hysterical religion Into none of this can we enter here Enough, 
we trust, has been said to show the true character of the supposed 
supernatural Charismata of Paul from his own account of them, 
and the information contained in his Epistles 

Although we have been forced to examine in considerable 
detail the passages in the writings of Paul cited by Apologists in 
support of miracles, the study is one of great value to our inquiry 
These are the only passages which we possess in which a con- 
temporary and eye-witness describes what he considers super 
natural phenomena, and conveys to us his impression of miraculous 
agency Instead of traditional reports of miracles narrated by 
writers who are unknown, and who did not actually see the occur- “ 
rences in question, we have here a trustworthy witness dealing with 
matters in which he was personally interested, and writing a 
didactic homily upon the nature and operation of Charismata 
which he believed to be miraculous, and conferred upon the Church 
by the immediate agency of the Holy Spint The nineteenth 
century here comes into direct contact with the age of muracles, 
but at the touch these mnracles vanish, and that which, seen 
through the golden mist of pious tradition, seems to possess, 
unearthly power and beauty, on closer examination dwindles into 
the prose of every-day life The more minutely miracles are, 
scanned, the more unreal they are recognised to be The point 
to which we now desire to call attention, however, 1s the belief afid 
the mental constitution of Paul We have seen something of the 
nature and operation of the gift of tongues That the phenomena 
described proceeded from an ecstatic state, mto which persons of 
highly excitable nervous organisation are very liable to fall under 
the operation of strong religious impressions, can scarcely be 
doubted Eminent Apologistst have gravely illustrated the 
phenomena by the analogy of mesmerism, somnambulism, and the 
effects of magnetism Paul asserts that he was subject to the 
influence, whatever it was, more than anyone, and there 1s nothing 
which 15 more credible than the statement, or more characteristic 
of the Apostle We desire to speak of him with the profoundest 
respect and admiration We know moie, from his epistles, of the 
intimate life and feelings of the great Apostle of the Gentiles than 
of any other man of the apostolic age, and it 1s impossible not to 
feel warm sympathy with his noble and generous character The 
history of Christianity, after the death of its Founder, would smk 
almost into commonplace if the grand figure of Paul were blotted 
from its pages But itis no detraction to recognise that his 
nervous temperament rendered him peculiarly susceptible of those 
rehgious impressions which result in conditions of ecstatic trance, 


* Blech, Olshausen, and others 
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to which, as we actually learn from himself, he was eaceptionally 
subject The effects of this temperament probably first made him 
a Christian, and to his enthusiastic imagination we owe most of 
the supernatural dogmas of the religion which he adopted and 
transformed - 

One of these trances the Apostle himself recounts,? always 
with the cautious reserve, “whether in the body or out of the 
body I know not, God knoweth,” how he was caught up to the 
third heaven, and in Paradise heard unutterable words which it 1s 
not lawful for a man to speak , 1n immediate connection with which 
re continues ‘And lest I should be exalted above measure by the 
’ excess of the revelations, there was given to me a stake (σκόλοψ) 

in the flesh, an angel of Satan to buffet me”? This was one of 
the “visions (ὀπτασίας) and revelations (ἀποκαλύψεις) of the 
Lord” of which he speaks, and of which he had such an excess 
to boast Can any one doubt that this was nearly akin to the state 
of ecstatic trance in which he spoke with tongues more than all the 
Corinthians? Does any one suppose that Paul, “whether in the 
body or out of the body,” was ever actually caught up into “ the 
third heaven,” wherever that may be? or doubt that this was 
simply one of the pious hallucinations which visit those who are 
zn such a state? If we are seriously to discuss the point it 1s 
clear that evidence of such a thing is out of the question, that 
Paul himself admits that he cannot definitely describe what 
happened , that we have no other ground for considering the 
matter than the Apostle’s own mysterious utterance, that it 15 
impossible for a person subject to such visions and hallucinations 
to distinguish between reality and seeming, that this narrative has 
not only all the character of hallucination, but no feature of sober 
fact , and, finally, that, whilst it accords with all experiences of 
visionary hallucination, 1t contradicts all experience of practical 
life We have seen that Paul believes in the genuineness and 
supernatural origin of the divine Charismata, and he in like 
manner believes in the reality of his visions and revelations He 
has equal reason, or want of reason, in both cases 

What was the nature of the “stake in the flesh” which, 
upon the theory of the diabolical orgin of disease, he calls 
“an angel of Satan to buffet me”? There have been many 
conjectures offered, but one explanation which has been advanced 
by able critics has special force and probability It 1s suggested 
that this ‘stake in the flesh,” which almost all now at least 
recognise to have been some physical malady, and very many 
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5. J6,xu 7 Weneed not discuss the connection of καὶ τῇ brepBoky We 
have adopted that which 1s also the reading of the A V 
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suppose to have been headache or some other similai_ periodical 
and painful affection, was in reality a form of epilepsy* It has 
been ably argued that the representation of the malady as “an 
angel of Satan” to buffet him, directly connects it with nervous 
disorders lke epilepsy, whigh the Jews especially ascribed to 
diabolical influence , and the mention of this σκόλοψ in immediate 
continuation of his remarks on “visions” and “ revelations,” 
which a tendency to this very malady would so maternally assist in 
producing, further confirms the conjecture? No one can deny, 
and medical and psychological annals prove, that many men Πᾶνα, 
been subject to visions and hallucinations which have never been Ἂ 
seriously attributed to supernatural causes There is not one® 
single valid reason removing the ecstatic visions and trances of the 
Apostle Paul from this class 

We do not yet discuss the supposed vision in which he saw_ the 
risen Jesus, though it 1s no exception to the rest, but reserve it 
for the next chapter At present, it suffices that we point out the 
bearing of our examination of Paul’s general testimony to miracles 
upon our future consideration of his evidence for the Resurrection 
If τ be admitted that his judgment as to the miraculous characte, , 
of the Charismata 15 fallacious, and that what he considered 
miraculous were simply natural phenomena the theory of the, 
reality of miracles becomes less tenable thaneyer And if, further, . 
it be recognised, as we think it necessarily must be, that Paul vas 
subject to natural ecstatic trances, with all their accompanying 
forms of nervous excitement “kinds of tongues,” visions, and 
religious hallucinations ἃ strong and clear light will fall upon his 
further testimony for miraculous occurrences which we shall shortly 
have before us 


* Ewald, Sendschi des Ap Paulus, p 307 f , Hausrath Der Ap Paulus, 
Ρ 52f , Mofmann, Dre her? Scha Δ T, 1866, 1 3, p 309, Holsten, Zen 7 
Zu des Paulus, us w,p 85f , Lightfoot, Galatzans, p 186 f , Strauss, 
Das Leb Jesu, p 302, Weber u Holtzmann, Gesch V Js2 un, p 542f 

° Holsten, Zam Eu des Paulus u des Pets us, 1868, p 85f ε 
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CHAPTER I 
THE RELATION OF EVIDENCE TO SUBJECT 


WueEn the evidence of the Gospels regarding the gieat central 
dogmas of ecclesiastical Christianity is shown to be untrustworthy 
and insufficient, Apologists appeal with confidence to the testimony 
of the Apostle Paul We presume that it 1s not necessaly to 
show that, in fact, the main weight of the case rests upon his 
Epistles, as undoubted documents of the apostolic age, written 
some thirty or forty years after the death of the Master ‘The 
1etart has frequently been made to the earlier portion of this work 
that, so long as the evidence of Paul remains unshaken, the apolo- 
getic position 1s secure We may quote a few lines from an able 
wo1k, part of a passage discussed in the preceding chapter, as a 
statement of the case “In the first place, merely as a matter of 
historical attestation, the Gospels are not the stiongest evidence 
ἴοι the Christian miracles Only one of the four, 1n its present 
, Shape, 1s claimed as the work of an Apostle, and of that the 
genuineness 1s disputed The Acts of the Apostles stand upon 
very much the same footing with the synoptic Gospels, and of this 
book we are promised a fuithe: examination But we possess at 
least some undoubted writings of one who was himself a chief 
actor in the events which followed unmediately upon those 
recorded in the Gospels, and in these undoubted writings St 
Paul certainly shows by incidental allusions, the good faith of 
, which cannot be questioned, that he believed himself to be 
endowed with the power of working miracles, and that miracles, 
or what were thought to be such, were actually wiought by him 
and by his contemporaries Besides these allusions, St Paul 
repeatedly 1efers to the caidinal miracles of the Resurrection and 
Ascension , he refers to them as notorious and unquestionable 
facts at a time when such an assertion might have been easily 
refuted On one occasion he gives a very circumstantial account 
801 3h 
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of the testmony on which the belief m the Resurrection 1ested 
(1 Cor Ὁ 4-8) And not only does he asseit the Resuriection 
as a fact, but he builds upon 1t a whole scheme of doctimne ‘If 
Chuist be not 118en,’ he says, ‘then 1s our preaching vain, and you 
faith is also vain’ We do not stay now to consider the exact 
philosophical weight of this evidence It will be time enough to 
do this when it has received the cuitical discussion that may be 
plesumed to be m store for 1t But as external evidence, m the 
legal sense, 1t 1s probably the best that can be produced, and it 
has been entuely untouched so far”? We have already disposed _ 
of the “allusions” above referied to We shall in due time dedi” ~ 
with the rest of the statements in this passage, but at present it is‘ 
sufficient to agree at least with the remark that, ‘fas eaternal 
evidence,” the testimony of Paul “1s probably the best that can be 
produced” We know at least who the witness really is, which 1s 
an advantage demed us in the case of the Gospels It would 
be premature to express suipnse that we find the case of 
mnacles, and more especially of such stupendous muacles as the 
Resuriection and Ascension, practically 1esting upon the testimony 
ofa single witness This thought will intrude itself, but cannot at 
present be pursued 

The allegation which we have to examie 15 that the Founder of ‘ 
Christianity, afte: beng dead and buried, rose fiom the dead and 
did not again die, but, after 1:emaining some time with his disciples, 
ascended with his body mto heaven? It is unnecessary to com- 
plicate the question by adding the othe: doctrines 1egarding the 
miraculous buth and divine o1igin and personahty of Jesus In 
the pioblem before us certain objective facts are asserted which 
admit of bemg judicially tested We have nothing to do hee 
with the vague modein representation of these events, by means of 
which the objective facts \anish, and are 1eplaced by subjective , 
impressions and tricks of consciousness ΟἹ symbols of spmitual hfe “ 
Those who adopt such views have, of course, abandoned all that is 
real and supernatural in the supposed events The Resunection 
and Ascension with which we have to deal are events precisely 
as objective and 168] as the death and burial—no ideal process 
figured by the imagination οἱ embodiments of Chnistian hope, 
but tangible iealities, histoiical occurrences in the sense of 


€ 
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* Sanday, The Gospels 2 the Second Century, 1876, p τοῦ 


* In the Articles of the Church of England this 1s expressed as follows 
Art u_‘‘who tiuly suffered, was ciucified, dead, and bmied, etc” Art m 
“Ἂς Chuist died for us, and was buried, so also it 1s to be believed that He 
went down into Ilell” Art iv Christ did tiuly use aga fiom death, and 
took again His Body, with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the 
perfection of man’s nature, wherewith He ascended unto Heaven, and there 
sitteth, until He .eturn to yudge al men at the last day ” : 
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oidinary life If Jesus, afte. bemg crucified, dead, and bunted, 
did not physically 1156 again from the dead, and in the flesh,’ 
without again dying, “ascend mto Heaven,” the whole case falls 
to the ground These meidents, although stupendous miracles, 
must have been actual occurrences If they did not take place, 
our task 1s at an end If it be asserted that they really did 
take place, then occurrence must be attested by adequate evidence 
Apologists, whilst protesting that the occuirences in question are 
believed upon ordinary historical evidence, and that Christianity 
requires no indulgence, but submits itself to the same tests as any 
™sther affirmation, do not practically act upon this piinciple, but, 
as soon as it 1s enunciated, introduce a variety of special pleas 
which remove the case from the domai of history into that of 
theology, and proceed upon one assumption after another, until 
the fundamental facts become enveloped and, so to say, protected 
from judicial criticism by a cloud of ieligious dogmas and 
hypotheses? By confining our attention to the simple facts 
which foim the basis of the whole superstructure of ecclesiastical 
Christianity, we may avoid much confusion of ideas, and restuict 
the field of inquiry to reasonable limits We propose, therefoie, 
to limit our investigation to the evidence for the i1eality of the 
Resuirection and Ascension 
* What evidence could be regarded as sufficient to establish the 
1eajity of such supposed occurrences? ‘The question 15 one which 
demands the serious attention and consideration of every thoughtful 
man It is obvious that the amount of evidence iequisite to 
satisfy our minds as to the truth of any statement should be 
measured by the natme of that statement and, we may as 
well add, by its practical importance to ourselves The news 
that a man was maiued or achild born last week 1s 1eceived 
without doubt, because men are manied and children are born 
"every day, and, although such pieces of gossip are frequently 
untrue, nothing appeais more natuwial or more in accoidance with 
our experience If we take more distant and less familiar events, 
we have no doubt that a certain monarch was crowned, and that 
he subsequently died some centuries ago If we ask for proof 
of the statement, nothing may be forthcoming of a very minute 


» } The disappearance of the body from the sepulchre, a point much insisted 
upon, could have had no significance or 1eality 1f the body did not 1156 and 
afterwards ascend 


* A work of this hind may be mentioned in illustration Dr Westcott’s 
Gospel of the Resuriection The argument of this work 15 of unquestionahle 
ability, but τ 1s chiefly remaahable, we think, fo. the manner in which the 
direct evidence 1s hurried over, and a mass of assertions and assumptions, the 
greater pait of which is utterly untenable and madmissible, 1s woven into 
specious and eloquent pleading, and does duty for substantial testrmony 
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or indubitable nature No absolute eye-witness of the coronation 
may have left a clear and detailed narrative of the ceremony , and 
possibly there may no longer be extant a sufficiently attested 
document proving with certainty the death of the monarch 
There nre several considerations, however, which make us perfectly 
satisfied with the evidence incomplete as it may be Monarchs 
are generally crowned and invariably die , and the statement that 
any one particular monarch was ciowned and died 1s so completely 
in conformity with e\penence that we have no hesitation in 


believing τὸ τὰ the specific case We are satisfied to believe such __ 
ordinary statements upon very shght evidence, both because oxi” 


e\petience prepares us to believe that they are true and because‘ 
we do not much care whether they are true οἱ not If life, or 
even succession to an estate, depended upon either event, the 
demand for evidence, even in such simple matters, would 
be immensely intensified The converse of the statement 
would not meet with the same reception Would anyone 
believe the affirmation that Alfred the Great, for instance, did not 
die at all? What amount of evidence would be 1equned before 
such a statement could be pronounced sufficiently attested ? 
Universal experience would be so uniformly opposed to 
the assertion that such a phenomenon had taken place, that 
probably no evidence readily conceivable could ensure thé 
belief of more than a credulous few The asseition that a man 
actually died and was buried, and yet afterwards rose from the 
dead, 1s still more at variance with human expenence The pio- 
longation of life to long periods 1s comparatively consistent with 
experience, and if a life extending to seveial centunies be 
incredible, it 1s only so in degree, and 15 not absolutely contrary to 
the order of nature, which certamly under present conditions does 


not favour the supposition of such lengthened existence, but still , 


does not fix hard-and-fast limuts to the life of man The resuirec- 
tion of a man who has once been absolutely dead, however, 1s 
contrary to all human experience If to this we add the asseition 
that the person so raised from the dead never again died, but, after 
continuing some time longer on earth, ascended bodily to some 
invisible and inconcervable place called Heaven, there to “sit at 
the mght hand of God,” the shock to reason and common- 


sense becomes so extreme that it 1s difficult even to realise the « 


nature of the affirmation It would be hopeless to endeavour to 
define the evidence which could establish the reality of the alleged 
occurrences 

As the central doctrines of ἃ rehgion upon which the salvation 
of the human race 1s said to depend, we are too deeply interested 
to be satisfied with shght evidence or no evidence at all It has 
not unfiequently been made a reproach that forensic evidence 1s 


= 
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required of the reality of Divine Revelation Such a course 1s 
regarded as peifectly preposterous, whether the test be applied to 
the primary assertion that a revelation has been made at all, or to 
its contents What kind of evidence, then, are we permitted 
decorously to 1equire upon so momentous a subject? Appa- 
rently, just so much as Apologists can conveniently set before us, 
and no more The evidence deemed necessary for the settlement 
of a Scotch peerage case, or a disputed will, is, we do not hesitate 
to say, infinitely more complete than that which it is thought 
either pious or right to expect m the case of religion The actual 
“oecurrence of the Resurrection and Ascension 15 certainly 
”a matter of evidence, and it 1s scarcely decent that any man 
should be required to believe what is so opposed to human 
eaperience, upon more imperfect evidence than 15 required fo the 
transfer of land or the 11ght to a title, simply because ecclesiastical 
dogmas aie founded upon them, and τῇ 15 represented that, unless 
they be true, “our hope 15 vam” The testimony requisite to 
establish the reality of such stupendous miracles can scarcely be 
realised Proportionately, 1t should be as unparalleled in its 
force as those events are in fact Evidence of the actual death 
of the person requires to be as complete as evidence of his resur- 
yection One point, moreover, must never be forgotten Human 
testimony 1s exceedingly fallible at its best It 1s liable to error 
frém mnumerable causes, and most of all, probably, when religious 
eacitement 1s present, and disturbmg elements of sorrow, fear, 
doubt, or enthusiasm interfere with the calmness of judgment 
When any assertion 15 made which contradicts unvarying experi- 
ence, upon evidence which experience knows to be universally 
liable to error, there cannot be much hesitation in disbelieving the 
assertion and prefeiring belief in the order of nature And when 
evidence proceeds from an age exceptionally exposed to eiror, 
from ignorance of natural laws, and the prevalence of supersti- 
tion, and religious eacitement, 1t cannot be received without the 
gravest suspicion We make these brief remarks, in anticipation, 
as nothing is mote essential in the discussion upon which we are 
about to ente: than a prope: appreciation of the allegations which 
aie to be tested, and of the nature of the testimony required for 
belief in them 
We shall not limit ou mquiry to the testimony of Paul, but shall 
review the whole of the evidence adduced for the Resurrection 
and Ascension Huitheito, om examination of the historical books 
of the New Testament has been mainly for the purpose of 
asceitaining their character, and the value of their evidence for 
miracles and the reality of Divine Revelation It 1s unnecessary 
for us here minutely to recapitulate the results The Acts of the 
Apostles, we have shown, cannot be received as testimony of the 
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shghtest weight upon any of the points before 5. Biiefly to state 
the case of the Gospels in other words than our own, we repeat the 
honest statement of the able wnter quoted at the beginning of this 
chapte: ‘In the first place, mercly as a matter of historical attesta- 
tion, the Gospels are not the stiongest evidence for the Christian 
miracles Only one of the four, m its present shape, 15 claimed as the 
work of an Apostle, and of that the genumeness ts disputed" We 
may add that the third Synoptic does not, in the estimation of 
any one who has examined the Acts of the Apostles, gain 
additional credibility by being composed by the same author as, ὦ ς 
the latter work The writers of the four Gospels are absolutly, 
unknown to us, and in the casc of three of them it 1s not cven 
affimed that they were eye-witnesses of the Resurrection and 
Ascension and other miracles narrated 1ἽΠς undeniably doubtful 
authorship of the fourth Gospel, not to make a morc positive 
statement here, renders this work, which was not written until 
upwards of half a century, at the very least, after the death of 
Jesus, mcapable of proving anything in regard to the Resurrection 
and Ascension A much stronger statement might be made, 
but we refer readers to ow preceding arguments, and we shall 
learn something more of the character of the Gospel narratives 
as we proceed : 

Although we cannot attach any value to the Gospels as evidence, ς 
we propose, before taking the testimony of Paul, to survey ‘the 
various statements made by them regarding the astounding miracles 
we are discussing Enough has been said to show that we cannot 
accept any statement as true simply becausc 1t 1s made by a Gospel 
or Gospels When it 1s related in the fitst Synoptic, for instance, 
that Pilate took water and washed his hands before the multitude, 
saying, “1 am innocent of this man’s blood see ye to it”? an 
meident to which no reference, be it said in passing, 1s made by« 
the other Evangelists, although it 1s sufficiently remarkable to have 
deserved notice we cannot of course assume that Pilate actually 
said or did anything of the kind A comparison of the various‘ 
accounts of the Resurrection and Ascension, however, and careful 
examination of their details, will be of very great use, by enabling ς 
us to appreciate the position of the case apart from the evidence of 
Paul ‘The indefinite impression fostered by Apologists, that the 
evidence of the Gospels supplements and completes the evidence ‘ 
of the Apostle, and forms an aggregate body of testimony of 
remaikable force and volume, must be evamined, and a clear 
conception formed of the whole case 

One point may at once be mentioned before we enter upon our 
examimation of the Gospels The Evangelists narrate such 


τ Sandy, Zhe Gospels in the Second Conti Jy p 10 = Matt vavu 24 
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astonishing occurrences as the Resurrection and Ascension with 
perfect composuie and absence of suiprise This characteristic 1s 
even made an argument ἴοι the truth of then nairative The 
imptession made upon our minds, however, 1s the very reverse of 
that which Apologists desire us to receive The writers do not in 
the least degree seem to have 1ealiscll the eaceptional characte of 
the occuriences they 1elate, and betray the assurance of persons 
writing mm an ignorant and superstitious age, whose minds have 
become too famihar with the supeinatural to be at all surpused 
‘either by a resurrection from the dead or a bodily ascension 


““SGracles in their eyes have lost their strangeness and seem quite 


?commonplace Τὺ will be seen, as we examine the narratives, that 
a stupendous miracle, οἱ a convulsion of natwie, 15 thrown in by 
one ΟἹ omitted by another as a mere matter of detail An earth- 
quake and the 1esunection of many bodies of saints aie mere 
trifles which can be mseited without wondei, or omitted without 
1egret The casual and momentaiy expression of hesitation to 
believe, which 1§ introduced, 1s evidently nothing more than a 
rhetorical device to heighten the reality of the scene It would 
have been mfinitely more satisfactory had we been able to perceive 
that these witnesses, instead of being genuine denizens of the age 
of miracles, had really understood the astounding nature of the 
occurrences they report, and did not consider a miracle the most 
natural thing in the world 


CHAPTER IT 
THE EVIDENCE OF THE GOSPELS 


In order more fully to appreciate the nature of the narratives which 
the four Evangelists give of the last hours of the life of Jesus, νῷ πεῖς 
may take them up at the point wheie, mocked and buffeted by the 
Roman soldiers, he 1s finally led away to be crucified * 

According to the Synoptics, the Roman guard entrusted with the 
duty of exccuting the cruel sentence find a man of Cyrene, Simon 
by name, and compel him to carry the cross? It was customary 
fo. those condemned to crucifixion to carry the cioss, οἱ at least 
the main portion of it, themselves to the place of execution, and 
no explanation 1s given by the Synoptists for the deviation fiom 
this practice which they relate The fourth Gospel, however, does 
not appear to know anything of this incident, or of Simon of 
Cyrene, but distinctly states that Jesus bore his own cross3 On , 
the way to Golgotha, according to the third Gospel, Jesus 15 
followed by a great multitude of the people, and of women who « 
were bewailing and lamenting him, and he addresses to them a few 
prophetic sentences 4 We might be surprised at the singular fact 


* Let no one suppose that, in freely criticising the Gospels, we regard without 
emotion the actual incidents which 116 at the bottom of these narratives, suppos 
ing them to be genuine No one can, without pain, form to himself any ade- 
qiite conception of the terrible sufferings of the Master, maltreated and insulted 
by 1 base and brutal multitude, too degraded to understand his noble chiricter, 
and too ignorant to ipprecitte his elevited teaching, and to follow Ins “ὅς 
course from the tribunal which sacrificed him to Jewish popula: clamour to the 
spot where he ended + brief but self sacuificing life by the shameful death of a 
slave my well mike sympithy take the place of criticism Profound venera- ( 
tion for the grewt Teicher, however, ind earnest interest 1n all that concerns his 
history, rather command serious and unhesitating examination of the statements 
mide with regard to him, than discourage an attempt to ascertain the truth, 
and it would be any thing but respect for his memory to rccept without question 
the Gospel accounts of his hfe simply because they were composed with the 
desire to glonfy him ὲ 

* Matt vavu 32, Markayv 21 Luke wm 26 

3 Bacragas eavra τὸν σταυρόν, Johny 17 If, instead of this reading, which 
is that of the Sinutic and Alcxandian codiecs and other authorties, adopted 
hy Tischcndorf ind others, the τὸν σταυρὸν αὐτοῦ of the received text and Lach 
minn, ΟΥα τῶ τ στ, of BN, εἴσ᾽, be preferred, the result is the same We may 
mention, m passing, that the fourth Gospel has no rcferencc to 1 sv ing ascribed 
by the Svnoptics to Tesus, in which bearing his cross 15 used ty picilly Matt x. 
35, X01 24, Mark vin 34,. 21, Lukens 23, xv 27 ι 

“ Luke vam 27 f , οὐκὶ 23, Matt: wav 19 
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“that there 1s no reference to this incident in any other Gospel, and 
that words of Jesus, so weighty in themselves and spoken at so 
supreme a moment, should not elsewheie have been recorded, but 
for the fact that, fiom imternal evidence, the address must be 
assigned to a pe1iod subsequent to the destruction of Jerusalem 
The other Evangelists may, therefor@, well ignore it 

It was the custom to give those about to be crucified a diaught 
of wine contaiming a strong opiate, which in some degree alle- 
viated the intense suffering of that mode of death Mark? probably 
refers to this (\v 23) when he states that, on 1caching the place of 

™ayecution, “they gave him wine (οἶνον) mingled with myrrh ” 

»The fourth Gospel has nothing of this Matthew says (axvu 34) 
“They gave him vinegar (ὄξος) to drink mingled with gall”? 

(μετὰ χολῆς) ven if, mstead of ὄξος with the Alesanduan 

and a majority of MSS, we read οἶνος, “wine,” with the 

Sinaitic, Vatican, and some other ancient codices, this 1s a curious 

statement, and is well worthy of a moment’s notice as suggestive 

of the way in which these narratives were written The concep- 
tion of a suffering Messiah, it 1s well known, was more particulaily 
suppoited, by New Testament writers, by attributing a Messianic 
thaiacter to Psalm xx, ix, and Isaiah lin, and throughout the 
narrative of the Passion we are perpetually referred to these and 
ether Scriptures, as finding their fulfilment in the sufferings of 

Jesus The first Synoptist found in Psalm lax 21 (Sept Iwwin 
21) ‘ They gave me also gall (χολὴν) for my food, and in my 
thirst they gave me vinegar (ὄξος) to drink”, and apparently, m 

older to make the supposed fulfilment correspond as closely as 

possible, he combined the “gall” of the food with the vinegar or 
wine 11 strangely literal fashion,3 very chaiacteristic, howevei, of 
the whole of the Evangelists Luke, who seems not to have 
understood the custom known perhaps to Mark, represents (xx111 

36) the soldiers as mocking Jesus by “ offermg him vinegar ”4 
(ὄξος), he omits the gall, but piobably refers to the same 
Psalm without being so falsely literal as Matthew 


“ 


* We shall, for the sike of brevity, call the Gospels by the names assigned 
to them in the Canon 

* There have been many attempts to explain away χολή, and to make it 
mein either a species of Vermuth, or any bitter substance (Olshausen, Zezdens 

, gesch , 168)’, but the great mass of critics 11ghtly retain its meanmg—‘ gall ” 
So Ewald, Meyer, Blech, Strauss, Weisse, Schenkel, Volkmar, Alford, 
Wordswoith, ete 

3 St Matthew mentally refers it to Psalm [κὰν 21 ὄζος (or Aosszdly οἶνον, 
which Tischendorf admits fiom gt, B, Ὁ, K, L, etc ) μετὰ χολῆς" (Farrar, 2272 
of Chyzst, μ΄, Ὁ 400, note 1) 

* Luke omits the subsequent offer of ‘‘ vinegar” (probibly the Posca of the 
Roman soldiers) mentioned by the othe: Evangelists We presume the 
reference in xxin_ 36 to be the same as the act described in Matt xxvn 34 and 
Mark xv 23 
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We need not enter mto the discussion as to the chronology of 
the Passion week, regarding which there 15 so much disercpancy im 
the accounts of the fourth Gospel and of the Synoptics, nor shall 
we pause minutely to deal with the irreconcilable difference which, 
it 15 admitted, exists in their, statement of the hours at which the 
events of the last fatal day occurred “The fourth Gospel (αν 4) 
represents Pilate as bringing Jesus forth to the Jews “about the ᾿ 
sith hour” (noon) Mark (ss 55), in obsieus agreement with 
the other Synoptics as further statements prose, distinctly says 
And it was the third hour (g o’dock am), and they crucified 
him” At the sith hour (noon), according to the three Sy nopias - 
there was dathness over the carth tll about the ninth hour (τ 
o'clock pm), shortl, after which time Jesus oxpired t As, 
according to the fourth Gospel, the sentence was not oven passed 
before midday, and some time must be allowed: for prep tration 
and going to the place of cxccution, 11 15. Clair that there 1s avery 
wide discrepancy between the hours at which Jesus was crucihed 
and died, unless, as regards the latter point, we tube agreement in 
all as to the hour of death ΤᾺ this ease, Commencin sat the hour 
of the fourth Gospel and ending with that of the Synoptics, Jesus 
must have expired after being les thin three hours on the cross 
According to the Synoptics, and also, if we tssten a liter hour for 
the death, according to the fourth Gospil, he cannot have been 
more than οἷν hours on the cross | We shall presently see that dhs 
remarkably rapid death has an important bearimg upon the history 
and the views formed regarding it Tt 1s known that craerfision, 
besides being the most shameful mode of death, and indecd chicfly 
reserved for slaves and the lowest criminals, was one of the most 
lingering and atrociously crucl punishments ever imvented by the 
malignity of man Persons crucified, it 1s stated and admitted, 
generally lived for at least twelve hours, and sometimes even sur-, 
vived the excruciating tortures of the cross for three day» We " 
shall not further anticipate remarks which must hereafter be made 
regarding this ‘ 

We need not do more than again pomt out that no two of the 
Gospels agree upon so simple, yet important, a poimt as the 
inscription on the cross? It 1s argued that ‘a close cxamination 
of the narratives furmshes no sufficient reason for supposing that 
all proposed to give the same or the cntire inseription,” and, after. 
some Curious reasoning, it 15 concluded that “there τς at least no 
possibility of showing any inconsistency on the strictly hteral 
interpretation of the words of the evangelist ”3 On the contrary, 


Matt ἀνὰ 45 f , Markay 33 f , Luke vm 44 f 
Cf Matt ἀχνὰ 37, Marks 26, Luke win 38, John wn 19 « 
Westcott, Zit to Study of the Gospels, ath cd » P 325, note 10 
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ve had ventured to suppose that, in giving a fom of words said 
o have been affixed to the cioss, the evangelists intended to give 
he form actually used, and consequently ‘‘ the same” and “ entire 
nscription,” which must have been shoit, and we consider it 
juite mconceivable that such was rot then deliberate intention, 
1owever imperfectly fulfilled 

We pass on mérely to notice ἃ cu11ous point in connection with 
in incident related by all the Gospels It 1s stated that the 
Roman soldiers who ciucified Jesus divided his gaiments amongst 
hem, casting lots to determine what pait each should take The 
slothing of ciuiminals executed was the perquisite of the soldiers 
vho performed the duty, and there 1s nothing improbable in the 
story that the four soldiers decided by lot the partition of the 
zarments indeed, there 1s eve1y 1eason to suppose that such was 
the practice The incident 1s mentioned as the direct fulfilment 
of the Psalm xan 18, which 1s quoted literally fiom the Septuagint 
version (1x1 18) by the autho: of the fourth Gospel He did not, 
nowever, understand the passage, οἱ disregarded its ttue meaning, 
and in order to make the incident accord better, as he supposed, 
with the prophetic Psalm, he represents that the soldie1s amicably 
parted the rest of his garments amongst them without lot, but cast 
lots for the coat, which was without seam (xix 24) “ They said, 
therefore, among themselves Let us not rend it, but cast lots 
ἴοι it, whose it shall be, that the Scripture might be fulfilled 
They parted my garments among them, and for my vesture they 
cast lots These things, therefore, the soldiers did” The 
Evangelist does not perceive that the two parts of the sentence in 
the Psalm really refer to the same action, but exhibits the partition 
of the garments and the lots fo. the vestuie as separately fulfilled 
The Synoptists apparently divide the whole by lott They do 
not expressly refer to the Psalm, except in the received teat 
of Matthew xxvu 35, into which and some other MSS the 
quotation has been interpolated? That the narrative of the 
Gospels, instead of being independent and genuine history, 15 
constiucted upon the lines of supposed Messianic Psalms and 
passages of the Old Testament will become increasingly evident 
as we proceed 

It 15 stated by all the Gospels that two malefactors the first 
and second calling them “robbers” were crucified with Jesus, 
the one on the right hand and the other on the left The state- 
ment in Mark xv 28, that this fulfilled Isaiah lm 12, which 1s 
found in om received teat, is omitted by all the oldest codices, 


* Matt xxvu 35, Mark av 24, Luke xsi 34 


2 


* ‘Certainly a interpolation” (Westcott, Zt ἐσ Steady of Gospels, p 325, 
note 2) 
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and 15 an interpolation ,t but we shall hereafter have to speak of 
this pomt im connection with another matter, and we now merely 
point out that, though the verse was thus inserted here, it 1s 
placed in the mouth of Jesus himself by the third Synoptist 
(xn 37), and the whole pqgssage from which it was taken has 
evidently largely influenced the composition of the narrative before 
us According to the first and second Gospcls,- the robbers 
jomned with the chief priests and the scribes and elders and those 
who passed by m mocling and reviling Jesus This 15 directly 
contradicted by the third Synoptist, who states that only one of 7 
the malefactors did so (asm 39 f) “ But the other answerfng 
rebuked him and said ost thou not even fear God, sceing thou 

ait in the same condemnation? And we indecd justly, for we 

are receiving the due reward of our deeds. but this man did 
nothing amiss And he said Jesus, remember me when thou 
comest in thy kingdom = And he said unto him Verily, I say 
unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with me in paradise” It requires 

very little examination to detect that this story 1s legendary, and 
cannot be maintained as historical ‘Those who dwell upon its 
symbolical character do nothing to cstablish its veracity ‘Phys ‘ 
exemplary robber speaks like an Apostle, and im praying Jesus as 

the Messiah to remember him when he came into his kingdom, 

he shows much more than apostolic appreciation of the claims ες 
and character of Jesus ‘Lhe reply of Jesus, moreover, contaifis a 
statement not only wholly contradictory of Jewish bchef as to the 
place of departed spirits, but of all Christian doctrine at the time 

as to the descent of Jesus into Hades Into this, however, it 1s 
needless for us to go3 Not only do the other Gospels show no 
knowledge of so interestmg an episode, but, as we have poimted 

out, the first and second Synoptics positively exclude it We 
shall see, moreover, that there 1s a senous difficulty in under- « 
standing how this conversation on the cross, which 1s so exclusively 

the property of the third Synoptist, could have been reported to 


him ‘ 
The Synoptics represent the passers-by and the chief pniests, 
scribes, and elders as mocking Jesus as he hung on the cross ι 


The fourth Gospel preserves total silence as to all this It 1s 
curious also that the moching 1s based upon that descrijed in the 
Psalm \1, to which we have already several times had to refer + 
In veise 7 f we have “All they that see me laughed me to scom, 
they shot out the lip , they shook the head (saying), 8 He trusted 


* “ Certanly an interpolation ’ (Westcott, 24, Ρ 326, note 5) 
* Matt Ἀν 44, Mark xv 32 


3 It 1s unnecessary for us to discuss the ν wrious ideas of which this episode ¢ 
15 supposed to be symbohcal 
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~~ 
in the Loid, let Him deliver him, let Him save him (seeing) that 


he dehghteth in him”? Compare with this Matt axvn 39 f, 
Math \v 29 f, Luke xxm 35 Is it posstble to suppose that the 
chief puests and eldeis and scribes could actually have quoted the 
words of this Psalm, there put into ue mouth of the Psalmist’s 

enemies, as the fist ‘Synoptist represents (axvii 43)? It 1s obvious 
that the specches ascribed to the chief priests and elders can be 
nothing more than the expressions which the writers considered 
suitable to them, and the fact that they seek their inspiration in a 
Psalm which they suppose to be Messianic 15 suggestive 

~ We have already mentioned that the fourth Gospel says nothing 
of any mocking speeches The author, however, nairates an 
episode (xin 25-27) 1n which the dying Jesus 15 represented as 
confiding his mother to the care of “the disciple whom he loved,” 
of which, in their turn, the Synoptists seem to be perfectly 
ignorant We have already elsewhere remarked that thee 1s no 
evidence that there was any disciple whom Jesus specially 
loved, except the repeated statement in this Gospel No other 
work of the New Testament contains a hint of such an individual, 

and much less that he was the Apostle John Nor 15 theie any 
evidence that any one of the disciples took the mother of Jesus to 
his own home There 1s, therefore, no external confirmation of 
this episode , but there 1s, on the contrary, much which leads to 
thes conclusion that 1t 1s not historical There has been some 
discussion as to whether four women are mentioned (\1A 25), ΟἹ 
whether ‘‘ his mother’s sister” 1s represented as ‘‘ Mary, the wife 
of Clopas,” or was 1 different person There aie, we think, reasons 
for concluding that there were four, but, in the doubt, we 
shall not base any argument on the pont The Synoptics? dis- 
tinclly state that “the women that followed him from Galilee,” 


, amongst whom were “ Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of 


James and Joseph and the mother of Zebedee’s sons,”3 and, as the 
third Synoptic says, “all his acquaintance,”+ weie standing “‘afai 
off” (μακρόθεν) They are unanimous in saying this, and there 1s 
evely reason for supposing that they are coriect 5 This 1s, conse- 
quently, a contiadiction of the account in the fourth Gospel that 
John and the women were standing “by the cross of Jesus” 

Olshausen, Lucke, and others, suggest that they subsequently came 
from a distance up to the cross , but the statement of the Synoptists 
is made at the close, and after this scene 1s supposed to have taken 


1 7 Πάντες οἱ θεωροῦντές με ἐξεμνκτήρισάν με, ἐλάλησαν ἐν χείλεσιν, εκίνησαν 
κεφαλήν, 8 "Ἤλπισεν ἐπι Κύριον, ῥυσάσθω αὐτὸν, σωσάτω αὐτὸν, ὅτι ϑέλει αὐτὸν 
Ps xn1, Sept , cf verses 4, 5 

2 Matt xavn 55f, Marhav 420, Lukeaxm 49 

3 Matt x,vn 56, Mark xv 40 4 Luke xm 49 

5 Cf Matt axvi 31, 56, Mark an. 27 
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place The opposite conjectine, that from standing close to the 
cross they 1emoved to a distance, has httl to recommend τὶ 
Both explanations are cqually abitrary and unsupported by 
evidence 

It may be well, m connection with this, to refer to the various 
sayings and cries ascribed by ¢he different Evangelists to Jesus on 
the cross We have already mentioned the conversation with the 
“penitent thief,” which 15 peculiar to the third Gospel, and now 
that with the “ beloved disciple,” which 15 only inthe fourth The 
third Synoptic" states that, on bemg crucified, Jesus said, ‘Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what thcy do” ἃ saying which Js 
in the spinit of Jesus and worthy of him, but of which the othcy 
Gospels do not take any notice* The fourth Gospel again has a 
cly (ay 28) “After this, Jesus, knowing that all things are now 
fulfilled, that the Scripture might be accomplished, saith 1 thirst” 
The majority of critics understand by this that “1 thirst” 19 said 
in order “that the Scupture might be fulfilled” by the offer of the 
vinegai, related in the following verse The Scripture referred ,to 
is of course Psalm win 21)“ Shey gave me also gall for my food, 
and in my thirst they gave me vinegar (o€0s) to drink”, which 
we have already quoted in connection with Matthew wv 3¢ 
The third Synoptic (avin 36) 1epresents the vmegar as being 
offered in mockery at a much earher period, and Matthew ané 
Mark3 connect the offer of the vinegar with quite a different .cry 
from that in the fourth Gospel Nothing could be more natural 
than that, afte: protracted agony, the paticnt sufferer should cry, 
“Tthnust”, but the dogmatic purpose, which dictates the whole 
nariative in the fouth Gospel, 1s rendered obsious by the reference 
of such a cry to a supposed Messianic prophecy ‘This 16 further 
displayed by the statement (v 29) that the sponge with vinegar 
was put ‘upon hyssop” (ὑσσώπῳ) the two Synoptics have “on 
areed” (rkaAdpo)—which the author probably uses im association 
with the paschal lamb,t an 1dea present to his mind throughout the 
passion The first and second Synopticss represent the last cry of 
Jesus to have been a quotation fiom Psalm wn τὸ “Eh (or Mark, 
Elon), Eh, lema sabactham? that 1s to say My God, my God, 
why didst thou forsake me?” ‘This, according to them, evidently, 
was the last articulate utterance of the e\pirmg Master, for they 
metely add that “when he cured again with a loud voice ”-Jesus 
yielded up ns spint® Neither of the other Gospels has any ἡ 


Fxaxm 34 


* Stiauss calls ittention to Isaiah hn 12, where, of the servant of Jehov+h, 
itis said that he 


a ‘* made intercession for the transgicssors” (Das Leben Jesit, 
P 504 


3 Matt \avu 48f, Mark ἀν 36 


4 Exod 22 Ys y dy 
5 Matt \\vu 46, Mark av 34 Coo ΑΔ 


© Matt ~\vn 50, Muk wv 37 
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nention of this cry The third Gospel substitutes ‘And when 
[esus cried with a loud voice he said Fathei, into thy hands I 
commend my spuit, and having said this he expired ἢ This 1s an 
Umost hteial quotation fiom the Septuagint version of Psalm xxx1 
; The fourth Gospel has a totally different cry (xix 30), for, on 
eceiving the vinegar, which accompiished the Scripture, he 1epre- 
sents Jesus as saying, “It 15 finished ” (Τετέλεσται), and imme- 
liately expiring 

It will be observed that seven sayings are attributed to Jesus on 
the cross, of which the first two Gospels have only one, the third 
3;noptic three, and the fourth Gospel thiee We do not intend to 
*,pless any opinion here in favour of any of these, but we merely 
ont out the remarkable fact that, with the exception of the one 
cry in the first two Synoptics, each Gospel has ascribed different 
jayings to the dying Master, and not only no two of them agree, 
jut m some important instances the statement of the one Evange- 
ist seems to exclude the accounts of the others Everyone 
snows the hackneyed explanation of Apologists, but im works 
which 1epeat each othe: so much elsewhere it certainly 1s a cullous 
yhenomenon that theie 1s so little agreement here [If all the 
VIaster’s disciples ‘forsook him and fled,”? and his few fiends and 
icquaintances stood “afar off” regarding his sufferings, it 1s 
vadily conceivable that pious tradition had unlimited play We 
nust return to the cry recorded in Matthew and Mark,3 the 
only one about which two witnesses agree Both of them give this 
juotation from Psalm xxu rin Aramaic Eh (Mark Elo1), El,4 
ema sabacthani The purpose 15 clearly to enable the reader to 
indeistand what follows, which we quote fiom the first Gospel 
‘And some of them that stood there, when they heard it said 
Chis man calleth for Elyah The rest said Let be, let us see 
vhether Elijah cometh to save him ”5 It 1s impossible to confuse 
‘Eh” οἱ “ Elo” with “ Blyahu,” and the explanations suggested 
sy Apologists are not sufficient to remove a difficulty which seems 
Ὁ betray the legendary character of the statement The mistake 
of supposing that Jesus called for Elyah could not possibly have 
seen made by those who spoke Aramaic, that strangeis not 
yerfectly understanding Aramaic should be here intended cannot 
de maintained, for the suggestion is represented as adopted by 
‘the rest” The Roman soldiers had probably never heard of 
Elijah , and there 1s nothmg to support the allegation of mockery 


™ Luke xsi 46 2 Matt κὰν 56 3 Matt νὰ 46, Mark wv 34 

4 The Smaitic cod , Matt axvn 46 reads ἐλωὶ, ἐλωὶ, λεμὰ σαβαχθανεί, the 
vod Alex , ἡλὲ, ἡλὶ A TA, cod Vat , ἐλωεὶ, ἐλωεὶ, A 7 AX D has ἡλεὶ, ἡλεὶ, 
7 We only note the variations in the first two words, which are those upon 
vhich the question turns 

5 Matt ἀν 47, 49, cf Mak xv 35, 36 
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as accounting for the singular cpisode ‘The verse of the Psalm 
was too well known to the Jews to admit of any suggested play 
upon words 

The three Synoptics state that, from the 9th hour (mid-day) to 
the ninth (3 o’cloch), “there was darkness over all the carth ” 
(σκότος ἐγένετο ἐπὶ πᾶσαν τὴν γῆν)" The third Gospel 
adds, “the sun having failed” (τοῦ ἡλίου ἐκλιπόντος) Ξ Βγ 
the term “all the earth ” some critics maintain that the Evangelist 
merely meant the Holy Land,3 whilst others hold that he uses the 
e\pression in 115 literal sense = The fourth Gospel takes no notice 
of this daikness Such a phenomenon 1s not a tnfle to be ignored 
m any account of the crucifixion, if it actually occurred ΤΠ 
omission of all mention of it either amounts to a denial of its 
occurence, or betrays most suspicious familiarity with supcmatural 
mterference Many cfforts have becn made to cxplam this 
darkness naturally, or at least to find some allusion to it in con- 
temporary history, all of which have signally failed As the moon 
was at the full, it 1s admitted that the darkness could not have 
been an echipse The Fathers appealed to Phlegon the Chronicle, 
who mentions‘ an eclipse of the sun about this period accompanicd 
by an earthquake, and also to a similar occurrence referred to by 
Eusebuus,5 probably quotcd from the historian ‘Thallus, but, of 
course, modern knowledge has dispelled the iMlusion that these 
phenomena have any connection with the darkness we are dis- 
cussing, and the theory that the Evangelists are confirmed im thur 
account by this evidence is now generally abandoned — It 15 apart 
from our object to show how common it was amongst classical and 
other wiitcrs to represent nature as sympathising with national or 
social disasters ,° and as a poetical touch this remarkable darkness 
of the Synoptists, of which no one else knows anything, 15 quite 
intelligible = The statement, however, 1s as seriously and deliber- , 
ately made as any other in then narrative, and does not add to its 
credibihty It 1s obvious that the account 1s mythical, and it 
bears a strange hheness to passages in the Old Testament, from 


the imagery of which the representation m all probabilhty was 
derived 7 


* Matt Ἀν 45, Mark xy 33, Luke wm 44 

* Luke sant 45. This is the reading of the Simatic and Vatican (ἐκλείπ ) , 
codices A reads καὶ εσκοτίσθη ο ἡλιος 

3 Dr Farrar says ‘* It 15 quite possible that the darkness was 1 local gloom 
which hung densely over the guilty city and its immedinte neighbourhood ” 
(Life of Christ, sthed,u, p 414) 

iy AM Olympiad 5 Chion ad Olymp , 202 

Cf Virgil , Georg 1 463-468, Dio Cass, 4017, 5629, Phin HM, 

230, Plutarch, VY Rom, ὃ 27, p 34, Cas, ὃ 60, p 740f , Wetstein, 
Grotius, adh 7 


7 Cf Joelu 10, 31,1 15, Amosiim 9, Isaiah xm 10, / 3, etc 
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The first and second Gospels state that when Jesus cried with 
a loud voice and yielded up his spint “the veil of the temple was 
rent in twain from the top to the bottom”! The third Synoptic 
associates this occurrence with the eclipse of the sun, and narrates 
it before the final cry and death οἵ the Master? The fourth 
Gospel takes no notice of so extraordinary a phenomenon The 
question might be asked How could the chief priests, who do 
not appear to have been at all convinced by such a miracle, but 
still continued their invincible animosity against the Christian sect, 
reveal the occurrence of such a wonder, of which there is no 
mention elsewhere? Here again the account 15 legendary and 
symbolical, and in the spirit of the age of miracles 3 

The first Synoptist, however, has further maivels to relate He 
states in continuation of the passage quoted above “and the earth 
was shaken (ἐσείσθη) and the rocks were rent and the sepulchres 
were opened, and many bodies of the saints who slept were raised , 
and they came out of the sepulchres after his resurrection, and 
enteied into the holy city and appeared unto many ”4 How great 
must be the amazement of anyone who may have been inclined to 
suppose the Gospels sober historical works, on finding that the 
other three Evangelists do not even mention these astounding 
gccurrences ielated by the first Synoptist!, An earthquake 
(σεισμός)5 and the still more astounding resurrection of many 
salts who appeared unto “ many,” and, therefore, an event by no 
means secret and unknown to all but the Synoptist, and yet three 
other writers, who give accounts of the crucifixion and death of 
Jesus, and who enter throughout into very minute details, do not 
even condescend to mention them! Nor does any other New 
Testament write: chronicle them It 1s unnecessary to say that 
the passage has been a very serious difficulty for Apologists , and 
one of the latest wiiters of this school, reproducing the theories of 
earlie1 ciitics, deals with it in a Life of Christ, which “1s avowedly 
and unconditionally the work of a believer,”® as follows ‘“ An 
earthquake shook the earth and split the rocks, and as 1t rolled 
away from then places the great stones which closed and covered 
the cavern sepulchres of the Jews, τὸ seemed to the imaginations 
of many to have disimprisoned the spirits of the dead, and to 
have filled the air with ghostly visitants, who after Christ had 
risen appeared to linger in the Holy City” In a note he adds 
“Only in some such way as this can I account for the singular and 


* Matt axvn 51, Mark av 38 Ξ Luke xs 45 

3 We have elsewhere referred to the wonderful occurrences related by 
Josephus at the Temple about the time of the siege (Bell Jud,vi 5,§ 3, 
cf Apoc, x1 19) 

4 Matt xxvu 51-53 5 So the phenomenon 1s distinctly cilled inv 54 

6 Farrar, Lzfe of Chizst,1, Pref, p vin 
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wholly isolated allusion of Matt xavu 52, 53 ”x Tt 1s worthy of 
note, and we may hereafter refer to the point, that learned divines 
thus do not scruple to adopt the “ vision hypothesis ” of the resur- 
rection Even if the resurrection of the saints so seriously related 
by the Evangelist be thus disposed of, and it be assumed that the 
other Gospels, likewise adopting the “ vision” explanation, conse- 
quently declined to give an objective place in their narrative to what 
they believed to be a purely subjective and unreal phenomenon, 
there still remains the earthquake, to which supernatural incident of 
the crucifixion none of the other Evangelists think 1t worth while to / 
refer Need we argue that the earthquake is as mythical as tlie, 
resurrection of the saints? In some apocryphal writings even the 
names of some of these risen saints are given? As the case 
actually stands, with these marvellous incidents related solely by 
the first Synoptist and ignored by the other Evangelists, 1t would 
seem superfluous to enter upon more detailed criticism of the 
passage, and to pomt out the incongruity of the fact that these 
saints are said to be raised from the dead just as the Messiah 
expires, or the strange circumstance that, although the sepulchres 
are said to have been opened at that moment and the resurrectiog 
to have then taken place, it 1s stated that they only came out of 
their graves after the resurrection of Jesus The allegation, more; 
over, that they were raised from the dead at that time, and before 
the resurrection of Jesus, virtually contradicts the saying of ‘he 
Apocalypse (1 5) that Jesus was the “ first begotten of the dead,” 
and of Paul (1 Cor xv 20) that he was “the first fruits of them 
who had fallen asleep”3 Paul’s whole argument 15 opposed to 
such a story, for he does not base the resurrection of the dead 
upon the death of Jesus, but, in contradistinction, upon his 
resurrection only The Synoptist evidently desires to associate the 


7 


* Farrar, τό, u, p 419 Dean Milman, following the explanation of 
Michaelis, says ‘‘ Even the dreadful earthquake which followed seemed to 
pass away without appalling the enemies of Jesus The rending of the veil of ς 
the Temple from the top to the bottom, so strikingly significant of the abolition 
of the local worship, would either be concealed by the priesthood, or attributed 
as a natural effect to the convulsion of the earth The same convulsion would 
displace the stones which covered the ancient tombs and lay open many of the 
innumerable roch-hewn sepulchres which perforated the hills on every side of 
the city, and expose the dead to public view To the awe-struch and depressed 
minds of the followers of Jesus, no doubt, were confined those visionary 
wppearances of these spirits of ther deceased brethren, which are obscurely 
intimated in the rapid narratives of the Evangelists” (est of Chazstranity,1 , 

Ρ 336) It will be observed that, madvertently, Dr Milman has put ‘* Evan- 
gelists”’ in the plural 


? Anaphora Prlattz, Thilo, Cod A 
Apocr , p 424 » Cod Agoc N T,p 810f, Tischendorf, Zvang 


3 Cin the author of the Apoca 
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of Lazarus? ypse or Pau] ever have heard of the raising 
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resurrection of the saints with the death of Jesus to 1ender that 
event more impressive, but delays the completion of it in ordei 
to give a kind of precedence to the resurrection of the Master 
The attempt leads to nothing but confusion What could be the 
object of such a resurrection? It cauld not be 1epresented as any 
effect produced by the death of Jesus, no: even by his alleged 
resuirection, for what dogmatic connection could there be between 
that event and the fact that a few saints only were raised from 
their graves, whilst it was not pretended that the dead “saints” 
generally participated in this resurrection? No intimation 1s given 
that their apptarance to many was for any special purpose, and 
ceitainly no practical result has ever been traced to it Finally we 
might ask What became of these saints raised from the dead? 
Did they die again? Or did they also ‘ascend into Heaven”? 
A little reflection will show that these questions are pertinent Τί 
1s almost inconceivable that any serious mind could maintain the 
actual truth of such a story, upon such evidence Its objective 
truth not being maintainable, however, the character of the work 
which advances such an unhesitating statement 15 determined, and 
the value of its testimony can without difficulty be settled 

The continuation of this episode in the first Synoptic 1s quite mn 
Leeping with 1ts commencement It 1s stated “But when the 
centurion and they that were with him watching Jesus saw the 
earthquake (σεισμὸν) and the things that were done (τὰ γενόμενα) 
they feared greatly, saying, Truly this was a son of God’ 
(Λληθῶς vids θεοῦ ἦν otros)* In Mark the statement is very 
curiously varied ‘‘And when the centurion who stood over against 
him saw that he so expired, he said Truly this man was a son of 
God”? Jt is argued on the one hand that the centurion’s wonder 
was caused by Jesus dying with so loud a cry, and the reading 
‘of many MSS would clearly support this ,3 and on the other that 
the cause of his exclamation was the unexpectedly 1apid death of 
Jesus Whichever view be taken, the centurion’s deduction, it 
must be admitted, rests upon singularly inconclusive reasoning 


* Matt xxv 54 This is the reading of the Vatican Cod and D, with 
some others Cod A, C, E, I, and many others, read θεοῦ vids The 
Sinaitic MS, has ᾿Δλ υἱὸς ἣν τοῦ θεοῦ οὗτος ~The rendering of theA V, ‘‘ the 
Son of God,” cannot be sustained linguistically, whatever may have been the 
writer’s intention 

? Mark xv 39 The A V has ‘‘saw that he so cried out, and gave up 
the ghost”, κράξας has certainly high authority (A, C, E, G, H, ete, ἢ 
has spdéavra), but the Sin , Vat , and some other codices and versions, omit 
it, and it 1s rejected by Tischendorf We, therefore, tahe the reading for the 
moment which leaves the question most open 

3 Meyer, who takes the view, considers that, hearmmg Jesus expire with so 
loud a cry, the centurion concluded him to be a “ Hero ” (Hu des Marhiu 
Lukas, 5te Aufl , 203 f) 
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We venture to thmk that it 1s impossible that a Roman soldier 
could either have been led to form such an opinion upon such 
grounds, or to express it in such terms In Luke we have a third 
reading ‘But when the centurion saw what was done, he glouified 
God, saying, Certainly this, man was righteous”* (‘Ovrws ὁ 
ἄνθρωπος οὗτος δίκαιος jv) There is nothing here about 
the “Son of God”, but when the writer represents the Roman 
soldier as glorifying God the narrative does not seem much more 
probable than that of the other Synoptists 

The fourth Evangelist does not refer to any such episode, 
but, as usual, mtioduces a very remarkable incident of his 
own, of which the Synoptists, who record such peculiar details 
of what passed, seem very strangely to know nothing The fourth 
Evangelist states ‘‘The Jews, therefore, because it was the pre- 
paiation, that the bodies might not remain upon the c1oss on the 
sabbath (for that sabbath-day was a high day), besought Pilate 
that their legs might be broken and they might be taken away 
So the soldiers came and brake the legs of the first, and of the 
other who was crucified with him, but when they came to Jesus, 
as they saw that he was dead already, they brake not his legs , but 
one of the soldie1s with a spear pierced his side, and forthwith 
there came out blood and water And he that hath seen hath ‘ 
borne witness, and his witness 1s true, and that man knoweth that, 
he saith what 1s true, that ye also may believe For these things 
came to pass that the Scripture might be fulfilled A bone of him 
shall not be broken And again another Scriptuie saith They 
shall look on him whom they pierced”? It 1s conceivable that, 
if this actually occurred, and occurred more especially that the 
“Scripture might be fulfilled,” the other three Evangelists could 
thus totally ignore it all3 The second Synoptist does more he 
not only ignores, but excludes it, ἴοι (xv 43 f) he represents 
Joseph as begging the body of Jesus from Pilate “when evening ‘ 
was now come” ‘And Pilate marvelled if he were already dead , 
and, calling unto him the centurion, he asked him whether he had « 
been long dead = And, when he knew it of the centurion, he gave 
the corpse to Joseph ’”’* Now, although there could be no doubt , 
on the point, the fourth Gospel clearly states (xix 38, μετὰ ταῦτα) 
that Joseph made his request for the body after the order had been 
given by Pilate to break the legs of the crucified, and after it had 
been executed as above described If Pilate had already given 


~ 


Tax 47 ? John aw 3I- 

3 The Sin , Vat , and other codices insert a Matt ene the phrase from 
John MIX 34, ἄλλος δὲ λαβὼν λόγχην, ἐνυξεν αὐτοῦ τὴν πλευράν, καὶ ἐξῆλθεν 
ὕδωρ καὶ αἷμα Notwithstanding this high authority, 1t 15 almost universally 
achnowledged that the phrase is an inteipolation here ι 

4 Mark av 44-45 + 
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the order to break the legs, how 15 it possible he could have mar- 
velled, or acted as he 1s described m Mark to have done? 

It 15 well known that the Crunfragium, which 1s here applied, 
was not usually an accompaniment of crucifixion, though it may 
have been sometimes employed alopg with 1t,? but that τί was a 
distinct punishment [1 consisted in breaking, with hammers or 
clubs, the bones of the condemned from the hips to the feet We 
shall not discuss whether, i the present case, this measure really 
was adopted or not The representation 1s that the Jews 1equested 
Pilate to break the legs of the crucified that the bodies might be 
removed before the Sabbath, and that the order was given and 
‘executed ‘The first pomt to be noted 15 the very singular manner 
in which the leg-breaking was peiformed The soldiers are said 
to have broken the legs of the first, and then of the other who 
was crucified with Jesus, thus passing over Jesus in the first 
mstance , and then the Evangelist says “‘dut when they came to 
Jesus, as they saw that he was dead already, they brake not his 
lefs, but one of the soldiers with a spear pieiced his side” This 
order of procedure 1s singular, but the whole conduct of the 
guard 15 so e\traoidimary that such details become comparatively 
insignificant An order having been given to the Roman soldiers, 
in accordance with the request of the Jews, to break the legs of 
the crucified, we are ashed to believe that they did not execute it 
im the case of Jesus! It τς not reasonable to suppose that 
Roman soldiers either were in the habit of disregarding their 
orders, or could have any motive for doing so in this case, and 
subjecting themselves to the severe punishment for disobedience 
inflicted by Roman military law It 1s argued that they saw that 
Jesus was already dead, and, thcrefore, that 1t was not necessary 
to break his legs, but soldiers are not in the habit of thinking 
,1n this way they are disciplined to obey ‘The fact 15 that the 
certainty that Jesus was dead already did not actually exist im 
their minds, for, in that case, why should the soldier have 
pierced his side with a spear? The only conceivable motive 
for doing so was to make sure that Jesus really was dead , but 1s 
it possible to suppose that a Roman soldier, bemg in the slightest 
doubt, actually chose to assure himself in this way when he might 
still more effectually have done so by simply obeymg the order of 
his superior and breaking the legs? ~The whole episode 1s mant- 
festly unhistorical 

It 1s clear that to fulfil im a marked way the prophecies which 
the writer had in his mind, and wished specially to apply to 
Jesus, it was necessary that, in the first place, there should have 
been a distinct dange: of the bones bemg broken, and at the 


* Ebrard admits thit it was not common (Zvange Gesch , p 565, anm_ 31) 
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same time of the side not bemg pierced The order to bieak ~~ 
the legs of the crucified 1s therefore given, but an extraordimary 
e\ception 1s made τὰ favour of Jesus, and a thrust with the lance 
substituted so that both passages of the Scripture are supposed 
to be fulfilled What Scnptures however, are fulfilled? The 
first, “A bone of him shail not be broken,” is merely the 
prescription with regard to the Paschal lamb Ex an 46,* and the 
dogmatic view of the fourth Evangelist leads him thioughout to 
represent Jesus as the true Paschal lamb The second is Zech 
ἈΠ r0,2 and anyone who reads the passage, even without the 
assistance of learned exegesis, may perceive that τὸ has no such 
application as our Evangelist gives it We shall pass over, as not‘ 
absolutely necessary for our immediate purpose, very many 
important details of the episode but regarding this part of the 
subject we may say that we consider it evident that, if an order 
was given to break the legs of the crucified upon this occasion, 
that order must have been executed upon Jesus equally with any 
others who may have been crucified with him Σ 
There has been much discussion as to the intention of the 
author in stating that, from the wound made by the lance. there 
forthwith came out “blood and water’ (atza καὶ ὕδωρ), an 
likewise as to whether the special testimony here 1eferred to m ‘ 
the third person 1s to attest more immediately the flow of blood 
and water or the whole episode In regard to the latter porat, 
we need not pause to discuss the question As to the “blood 
and water ’ some see in the statement made an intention to show 
the reahty of the death of Jesus whilst others more nightly 
regard the phenomenon described as a representation of a 
supernatural and symbolical incident, closely connected with the 
whole dogmatic view of the Gospel It 1s impossible not to see 
in this the same idea as that expressed xr Johny 6 “This 
is he that came by water and blood, Jesus Chnst, not in the ‘< 
water only, but mn the water and the blood + As ἃ natural 
incident it cannot be entertained, for m no sense but mere 
quibbling could it be said that “blood and water could flow 
from such a wound, and as a supernatural phenomenon it must 
be rejected As a proof of the reality of the death of Jesus, it 
could onl have been thought of at a tme when gross ignorance 
prevailed upon all medical subjects We shall not hére discuss 
the reality of the death of Jesus but we may merely point out that 


* Cf Numbersan 15 Ps ~wiy 20 


= Cf Ps \xn 16 We need not diseuss here the vanation m the quotition 
from Zech vn 10 

3 Of course we do not here even touch upon the wider question rased by 
this prssage 

+ Cf Tohn vn 37-39, τὰ 5, εἰς 
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“the almost unprecedentedly 1apid decease of Jesus was explained 
by Origen? and some of the Fathers as mnaculous It has been 
argued that the thrust of the lance may have been intended to 
silence those objectors who might have denied the actual death on 
the ground that the legs of Jesus were not broken Ike those of the 
two malefactors,” and it certainly & generally quoted as having 
assured the fact of death The statement that blood flowed from 
the wound by no means supports the allegation, and, although 
we may make hittle usc of the argument, it 1s ight to say that there 
1s no evidence of any serious hind advanced of the reality of the 
death of Jesus, here or in the other Gospels 3 
» The autho: of the fourth Gospel himself seems to betray that 
this episode 1s a mere interpolation of his own ito a narrative to 
which it does not properly belong According to his own account 
(x1. 31), the Jews besought Pilate that the legs might be broken 
and that the bodies “might be taken away” (ἀρθῶσιν) The 
order to do this was obviously given, fo: the legs are forthwith 
broken, and, of course, immediately after, the bodies, in pursuance 
of the same order, would have been taken away As soon as the 
Ievangelist has secured his purpose of showing how the Scriptures 
were fulfilled by means of this episode, he takes up the story as 
though it had not been interrupted, and proceeds verse 38 ‘‘After 
these things” {μετὰ ταῦτα), that 1s to say after the legs of the male- 
fastors had been bioken and the side of Jesus pierced, Joseph 
besought Pilate that he might take away the body of Jesus, and 
Pilate gave leave But, if verse 31 f be histoncal, the body must 
already have been taken away All the Synoptics agree with the 
fourth Gospel in stating that Joseph of Arimathzea begged for and 
obtamed the body of Jesus from Pilates The second and third 
Synoptics describe him as belonging to the Council, but the first 
Gospel merely calls him “a rich man,” whilst the fourth omits both 
of these descriptions They all call him a disciple of Jesus 
secretly for fear of the Jews, the fourth Gospel characteristically 
adds—although the term that he was “waiting for the Kingdom 
of God,” used by the second and third Gospels, 1s somewhat 
vague The fourth Gospel introduces a second personage in the 


τ  Qravit Patrem, et eraudttus est, et statim ut clamauit ad Patrem, 
receplus est aut srcut gut potestatem habebat ponendt animam suam, posurt eam 
guando voll tpse Mauraculum enim erat quomam post tres horas receplus 
est, ete (Orig zn Alatth ed Delarue, 1740, πὶ, ὃ 140, p 928) 

5 The use of the verb νύσσω does not favour the vicw that the writer intended 
to express a deep wound 

3 It has hhewise been thought that the representation in Mark ἂν 44, that 
Pilate marvelled at the rapid devth of Jesus, and sent for the centurion to ascer- 
tain the fact, wis made to meet similar doubts, or αἱ least to give assurance of 
the reality of the death 


4 According to Luke 1.x 53, Joseph actually ‘‘tooh down” the body 
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shape of Nicodemus, “who at the first came to him by might,”* ~~ 


and who, it will be remembered, had previously been described as 
‘a ruler of the Jews”? The Synoptics do not once mention such 
a person, either τῷ the narrative of the Passion or in the earher 
chapters, and there are more than doubts as to his historical 
character : 

The accounts of the Entombment given by the three Synoptists, 
or at least by the second and third, distinctly exclude the narrative 
of the fourth Gospel, both as regards Nicodemus and the part he 
is represented as taking The contradictions which commence 
here between the account of the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, 
m fact, are of the most glaring and important nature, and demand« 
marked attention The fourth Gospel states that, having obtained 
permission from Pilate, Joseph came and took the body of Jesus 
away ‘And there came also Nicodemus bringing a mixture 
of myrrh and aloes, about a hundred pound weight They took, 
therefore, the body of Jesus, and wound it in linen cloths with 
the spices, as the manner of the Jews 1s to bury Now, τῇ the 
place where he was crucified there was a garden, and in the garden 
a new sepulchre wherein was never man yet laid There, there- 
fore, on account of the preparation of the Jews (ἐκεῖ οὖν διὰ“ 
τὴν παρασκευὴν τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων), they laid Jesus, for the sepulchre 
was at hand” (ὅτι ἐγγὺς ἦν τὸ μνημεῖον) 3 

According to the first Synoptic, when Joseph took the bo@y, 
he simply wrapped it “in clean linen” (ev cuvddve καθαρᾷ) and 
“aid τὸ in his own new sepulchre, which he hewed im the rock 
and he rolled a great stone to the door of the sepulchre, and 
departed 4 There is no mention of spices or any anointing of 
the body, and the statement that the women provide ἴοι this 1s 
not made in this Gospel According to the writer, the bumal 15 
complete, and the sepulchre finally closed Mary Magdalene 
and the other Mary come merely “to behold the sepulchre” at 
the end of the Sabbath 5 The fourth Evangelist apparently does 
not know anything of the sepulchre bemg Joseph’s own tomb, and 
the body 1s, according to him, although fully embalmed, only laid 
in the sepulchre in the garden on account of the Sabbath and 
because it was at hand We shall refer to this pomt, which must 
be noted, further on 

There are very striking differences between these two dccounts, 
but the narratives of the second and third Synoptists are still more 
emphatically contradictory of both In Mark® we are told that 
Joseph “ brought linen, and took him down and wrapped him in 
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the linen, and laid him in a sepulchre which had been hewn out 
of a rock, and 1olled a stone against the doo: of the sepulchre ἢ 
There 1s no mention here of any embalming performed by Joseph 
οἱ Nicodemus, noi are any particulars given as to the ownership 
of the sepulchre, or the 1easons for its sclection We are, how- 
ever, told! “And when the Sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene 
and Mary the mothe: of James, and Salome, bought spices that 
they might come and anoint him” It 1s distinctly stated in 
connection with the entombment, moreover, m agreement with 
the first Synoptic? “And Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother 
of Joses beheld where he was laid ”3 According to this account 
‘and that of the first Gospel, the women, haying remained to the 
last and seen the body deposited in the sepulchre, knew so little 
of its having been embalmed by Joseph and Nicodemus that they 
actually purchase the spices and come to perform that office 
themselves 

In Luke the statement 1s still more specific, in agreement with 
Mark, and in contradiction to the fouith Gospel Joseph took 
down the body “and wrapped τὶ in Ihnen, and laid it τῇ a sepulchie 
that was hewn in stone, wherem never man_ before was laid 
And women who had come with him out of Galilee followed after, 
and beheld the sepulchre aad how his body was laid And they 
returned and prepared spices and ointments” Upon the first 
da’ of the week, the author adds, “ they came unto the sepulchre 
bringing the spices which they had prepared ”4 

Which of these accounts are we to believe? According to the 
first Gospel, there 15 no embalmment at all, according to the second 
and third Gospels, the embalmment 1s undertaken by the women, 
and not by Joseph and Nicodemus, but 1s never carried out, 
according to the fourth Gospel, the embalmment 1s completed on 
Friday evening by Joseph and Nicodemus, and not by the women 
According to the first Gospel, the burial 1s completed on Friday 
evening , according to the second and third, 1t 1s only provisional , 
and according to the fourth, the embalmment 1s final, but it 1s 
doubtful whether the entombment 1s final or temporary , several 
critics consider it to have been only provisional In Mark the 
women buy the spices “ when the Sabbath was past ” (διαγενομένου 
τοῦ σαββάτου) 5. in Luke before it has begun,® and in 
Matthew and John they do not buy them at all ‘In the first and 
fourth Gospels the women come after the Sabbath merely to 
behold the sepulchie,7 and in the second and third they bring the 
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spices to complete the burial Amid these conflicting statements χὰ 
we may suggest one consideration It 1s not probable, in a hot 
chmate, that a wounded body, hastily laid in a sepulchre on 
Fuiday evening before stv o’clock, would be disturbed again on 
Sunday morning ἴοι the pu pose of being anointed and embalmed 
Conuption would, unde: the‘ cncumstances, already have com- 
menced Besides, as Keim? has pointed out, the last duties to the 
dead were not forbidden amongst the Jews on the Sabbath, and 
there 1s 1eally no 1eason why any care for the body of the Master 
which 1eveience οἱ affection might have dictated should not at 
once have been bestowed 

The enoimous amount of myrih and aloes “about a hundied‘ 
pound weight” (ὡς λέτρας éxardv)-—biought by Nicodemus has 
evcited much discussion, and adds to the eatreme improbability 
of the story 1elated by the fouth Evangelist To whatever weight 
the litia may be 1educed, the quantity specified 1s very great , and 
it 18 a question whether the body thus enveloped ‘as the manne 
of the Jews 1s to bury” could have entered the sepulchre The 
practice of embalming the dead, although well known amongst 
the Jews, and imvauable in the case of kings and noble or very 
wealthy peisons, was by no means generally pievalent In the 
buiial of Gamaliel the eldei, chief of the party of the Phausees, ' 
it 1s stated that ove: eighty pounds of balsam were burnt in his 
honou: by the pioselyte Onkelos, but this quantity, which Yras 
considered very remaikable, is totally eclipsed by the provision of 
Nicodemus 

The hey to the whole of this history of the bunal of Jesus, how- 
evel, 1s to be found in the celebrated chapte: lu of “Isaiah” We 
have aheady, in passing, pomted out that, in the third Gospel 
(λα 37), Jesus is 1epiesented as saying “For I say unto you, 
that this which 1s wiitten must be accomphshed n me And he , 
was 1eckoned among transgiessors” The same. quotation fiom ‘ 
Is lm 12 1s likewise interpolated in Mark xv 28 Now the whole 
1epiesentation of the bu1ial and embalmment of Jesus 15 evidently ες 
based upon the same chapte1, and move especially upon verse 9, 
Which 1s wiongly rendeied both in the Authorised Version and in 
the Septuagint, in the latter of which the passage reads “1 will 
give the wicked for his giave and the rich for his death’? ‘The 
Evangelists, taking this to be the sense of the passage, which they , 
suppose to be a Messianic prophecy, have 1epresented the death 
of Jesus as being with the wicked, crucified as he 1s between two 
1obbeis , and thiough Joseph of Aulmathzea, significantly called 
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“a nch man” (ἄνθρωπος πλούσιος) by the first Synoptist, 
especially according to the fourth Evangelist by his addition of the 
counsellor Nicodemus and his hundred pounds weight of mingled 
myrrh and aloes, as being “with the mch in his death” Unfortu- 
nately, the passage in the “piophecy” does not mean what the 
Evangelists have been led to undeigtand, and the ablest Hebrew 
scholars and critics are now agieed that both phrases quoted refer, 
in true Hebrew manner, to one 1epresentation, and that the δοιὰ 
above translated “rich” 1s not used 1n a favourable sense, but that 
the passage must be rendered ‘“ And they made his grave with 
the wicked and his sepulchre with the evil doers,” or words to that 
effect Without going minutely into the details of opmion on the 
subject of the “servant of Jehovah” m this writing of the Old 
Testament, we may add that upon one point at least the great 
majority of critics are of one accord that Is lm and other 
passages of “Isaiah” describing the suffermgs of the ‘Servant 
of Jehovah” have no reference to the Messiah As we have 
teuched upon this subject, 1t may not be out of place to add that 
Psalms xxu and Ixix, which are so frequently quoted in con- 
nection with the passion, and represented by New Testament and 
*other early writers as Messianic, are determined, by sounde 
piinciples of criticism appled to them in modern times, not to 
>refer to the Messiah at all 
eWe now come to a remarkable episode, which 1s peculiai to the 
first Synoptic and strangely ignored by all the other Gospels It 
1s stated that the next day that is to say, on the Sabbath 
the chief piests and the Pharisees came togethei to Pilate, saying 
“Sir, we remember that that deceiver said while he was yet alive 
After three days I am raised (Mera τρεῖς ἡμέρας ἐγείρομαι) 
Command, therefore, that the sepulchre be made sure until the 
third day, lest his disciples come and steal him away and say unto 
the people He is nsen from the dead 80 the Jast error shall be 
worse than the first Pilate said unto them Ye have a guard 
(ἔχετε κουστωδίαν) go, make it as sure as ye can. So they 
went and made the sepulchie sure, sealing the stone, with the 
guaid”? Not only do the other Evangelists pass over this stiange 
proceeding in total silence, but their naratives, or at least those of 
the second and third Synoptists, exclude it The women came 
with their spices to embalm the body, in total ignorance of there 
being any guard to interfere with then performance of that last sad 
office for the Master We aie asked to believe that the chief 
priests and the Pharisees actually desecrated the Sabbath by seal- 
ing the stone, and visited the house of the heathen Pilate on so 
holy a day, for the purpose of asking for the guard? These 
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priests are said to have remembered and undeistood a prophecy of 
Jesus regarding his resurrection, of which his disciples are 1epre- 
sented to be in ignorance? The 1emaik about “the last error,” 
moreover, 15 very suspicious The ready acquiescence of Pilate 1s 
quite meredible? That he should employ Roman soldiers to 
watch the sepulchre of a man who had been crucified cannot be 
entertained , and his friendly, “ Go, make it as sure as ye can,” is 
not in the spirit of Pilate It is conceivable that to satisfy then 
clamou he may, without much difficulty, have consented to crucify 
a Jew, more especially as his crime was of a political charactei 
repiesented as in some degree affecting the Roman power, but, 
once crucified, 1t is not in the slightest degree likely that Palate‘ 
would care what became of his body, and still less that he would 
employ Roman soldiers to mount guard over it 

It may be as well to dispose finally of this episode, so we at 
once proceed to its conclusion When the resmrection takes 
place, it 1s stated that some of the guard went into the city, and, 
instead of making their report to Pilate, as might have beech 
expected, told the chief priests all that had occurred A council 
is held, and the soldiers are largely bribed, and instructed “Say, 
that his disciples came by might and stole him while we slept 
And if this come to the governor’s ears we will persuade him and 
make you free from care So they took the money and did as 
they were taught”3 Nothing could be more simple than tfie 
construction of the story, which follows the usual broad lines of 
legend The idea of Roman soldiers confessing that they slept 
whilst on watch, and allowed that to occur which they were there 
to prevent! and this to oblige the chief priests and elders, at the 
risk of their hves! Then, are we to suppose that the chief priests 
and council believed this story of the earthquake and angel, and 
yet acted in this way? and if they did not believe it, would not 
the very story itself have led to the punishment of the men, and 
to the confirmation of the report they desired to spread, that the 
disciples had stolen the body? The large bribe seems to have 
been very ineffectual, since the Christian historian 1s able to 
report precisely what the chief pnests and elders mstiuct them 
to say* Is it not palpable that the whole story 15 legendary? 


* Cf John xa 9 ; 
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If it be so, and we think this cannot be doubted, a conclusion 
which the total silence of the other Gospels seems to confirm, 
very suggestive consequences may be deduced from it The 
first Synoptist, referring to the false report which the Sanhedrin 
mstruct the soldiers to make, says “And this saying was 
spread among the Jews unto this day”! The probable ongin 
of the legend may have been an objection to the Christian 
affirmation of the resurrection to the above effect, but it 1s 
instructive to find that Christian tradition was equal to the 
occasion, and invented a story to refute 1t It 1s the tendency to 
this very system of defence and confirmation, everywhere apparent, 
*which renders eatly Christian tradition so mythical and untrust- 
worthy 

We now ente: upon the narrative of the Resurrection itself 
The first Synoptist relates that Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary came to behold the sepulchie “at the close of the Sabbath, 
as it began to dawn into the first day of the week” (Owe δὲ caf- 
βάτων. τῇ ἐπιφωσκούσῃ cis μίαν συ ββάτων),2 that 1s to say, shortly 
after si. o’clock on the evening of Saturday, the end of the 
»abbath, the dawn of the next day bemg marked by the ghmmer 
of more than one star in the heavens The second Synoptic 
represents that, “when the Sabbath was past,” Mary Magdalene, 
and Mary the mother of James, and Salome bought spices, and 
that they came to the sepulchre “very early on the first day of the 
week after the msing of the sun” (sat λίαν πρωΐ τῆς μιᾶς 
σαββάτων ἀνατείλαντος τοῦ ἡλίου) The third Synoptist 
states that the women who came with Jesus from Galilee came to 
the sepulchre, but he subsequently more definitely names them 
* Maiy Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the mothe: of James, 
and the other women with them ”4—a laiger number of women 
and they came “upon the first day of the week at early dawn” 
(Ty δὲ pug τῶν σαββάτων ὄρθρου βαθέως) The fourth Evangelist 
represents that Mary Magdalene onlyS came to the sepulchre, 
on the fist day of the week, “early, while it was yet dak” 
(πρωΐ σκοτίας ἔτι οὔσης) ό 

The first Evangelist mdubitably makes the hour at which the 
women come to the sepulchre different and much earlie: than the 
others, and at the same time he represents them as witnessing 
the actual removal of the stone, which, in the other three Gospels, 
the women already find rolled away from the mouth of the sepulchre 7 
It will, therefore, be interesting to follow the first Synoptic It 1s 
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here stated 2 ‘‘And behold there was a great earthquake 
(σεισμὸς) for an angel of the Lord descended from heaven 
and came and rolled away the stone and sat upon it 3 His 
appearance was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow 4 
And for fear of him the keepers did shake and became as dead 
men 5 And the angel answered and said unto the women Fear 
ye not, for I know that ye seek Jesus, who hath been crucified 
6 He 1s not here for he was raised (ἠγέρθη γάρ), as he said 
Come, see the place where he lay 7 And go quickly, and tell 
his disciples that he was raised (ἠγέρθη) from the dead, and 
behold he goeth before you into Galilee there shall ye see him 
behold, I have told you 8 And they departed quickly from the 
sepulchre with fear and great yoy, and ran to tell his disciples ”* 
We have here τῷ the first place another earthquake, and apparently, 
on the theory of the course of cosmical phenomena held during the 
“Age of Miracles,” produced by the angel who descended to roll 
away the stone from the sepulchre This earthquake, like the 
others recorded 1m the first Synoptic, appears to be quite unknown 
to the other Evangelists, and no trace of it has been pointed out in 
other writings With the appearance of the angel we obviously< 
arrive upon thoroughly unhistorical ground Can we believe, 
because this unknown writer tells us so, that “an angel,”? causing, 
an earthquake, actually descended and took such a part in this 
transaction? Upon the very commonest principles of evidence, 
the reply must be an emphatic negative Every fact of science, 
every lesson of experience, excludes such an assumption , and we 
may add that the character of the author, with which we are now 
better acquainted, as well as the course of the narrative itself, 
confirms the justice of such a conclusion If the introduction of 
the angel be legendary, must not also his words be so? 
Proceeding to examine the narrative as it stands, we must 
pot out a circumstance which may appropriately be men- 
tioned here, and which 1s well worthy of attention The women 
and the guaid are present when the stone is rolled away from the 
sepulchre, but they do not witness the actual Resurrection It 1s 
natural to suppose that, when the stone was removed, Jesus, who, 
it 1s asserted, rises with his body from the dead, would have come 
forth from the sepulchre but not so, the angel only says (verse 6) 
‘He 1s not here, for he was raised (ἠγέρθη ydp)”, and he merely 
invites the women to see the place where he lay The actual 
resurrection 1s spoken of as a thing which had taken place before, 
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and, in any case, it was not witnessed by anyone In the other 
Gospels the resurrection has already occurred before anyone 
arrives at the sepulchre, and the remarkable fact is, therefore, 
absolutely undeniable that there was not, and that it 1s not even 
pretended that there was, a single eye-witness of the actual Resur- 
1ection The empty grave, coupled with the supposed subsequent 
appearances of Jesus, is the only evidence of the Resurrection 
We shall not, however, pursue this further at present The 
removal of the stone 1s not followed by any visible result The 
inmate of the sepulchre 1s not observed to issue from it, and yet 
he 1s not there May we not ask what was the use, in this narra- 
Ὧν, of the removal of the stone at all? As no one apparently 
came forth, the only purpose seems to have been to permit those 
from without to enter and see that the sepulchre was empty 

Another remarkable point 15 that the angel desires the women 
to go quickly and infoim the disciples, “he goeth before you ito 
Galilee , there shall ye see him” One is tempted to inquire why, 
as’ he rose from the dead in Jeiusalem, and, in spite of previous 
statements, the disciples are represented as being there also,? 
Jesus did not appear to them in the Holy City, instead of sending 
them some three days’ journey off to Gahlee At the same time, 
ee 15 represented by the first two Synoptics as saying at the 

ast Supper, when warning the disciples that they will all be 
ofitnded at him that night and be scattered “But after I shall 
have been raised I will go before you into Galilee”? At present 
we have only to call attention to the fact that the angel gives the 
oider With much surprise, therefore, we immediately after 
read that, as the women departed quickly to tell the disciples 
in obedience to the angel’s message (verse 9) * Behold Jesus 
met them, saying, Hail And they came up to him and laid hold 
of his feet, and worshipped him τὸ Then saith Jesus unto 
them Be not afraid , go, tell my brethren that they depart into 
Galilee, and there they shall see me 3. What was the use of the 
angel’s message, since Jesus himself immediately after appears and 
delivers the very same instructions in person? This sudden and 
apparently unnecessary appearance has all the character of an 
afterthought One point 15 very clear that the order to go into 
Galilee and the statement that there first Jesus 1s to appear to the 
disciples are unmistakable, repeated and peremptory 

We must now turn to the second Gospel The women going 
to the sepulchre with spices that they might anoimt the body 
of Jesus—which, according to the fourth Gospel, had already 
been fully embalmed, and, in any case, had lain in the sepulchre 
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511086. the Friday evening are represented as saying amongst 
themselves “Who will roll us away the stone from the door 
of the sepulchre?”* This 1s a curious dramatic speculation, but 
very suspicious These women are apparently not sufficiently 
acquainted with Joseph of Arimathzea to be awaie that, as the 
fouth Gospel asseits, the body had already been embalmed, and 
yet they actually contemplate rolling the stone away from the 
mouth of the sepulchre which was his, property? Keim has 
pointed out that it was a general rule3 that, afte: a sepulchre had 
been closed in the way described, it should not again be opened 
Generally, the stone was not placed against the opening of the 
sepulchre till the third day, when corruption had already‘ 
commenced, but here the sepulchre 1s stated by all the Gospels 
to have been closed on the first day, and the unhesitating 
intention of the women to remove the stone 15. not a happy 
touch on the pait of the second Synoptist They find the stone 
already rolled away+ Verse 5 ‘“ And entering into the sepulchre, 
they saw a young man sitting on the right side, clothed in a lohg 
white garment, and they were affmghted 6 And he saith unto 
them Be not affrghted Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, the 
crucified he was raised (ἠγέρθη), he is not here, behold the 
place where they laid him 7 But go, tell his disciples and 
Peter that he goeth before you unto Galilee, there shall ye see 
him, as he said unto you ὃ And they went out and fled fiom 
the sepulcme for trembling and astonishment seized them, 
and they said nothing to anyone, for they were afraid ”5 In 
Matthew the angel rolls away the stone from the sepulchre and 
sits upon it, and the women only enter to see where Jesus lay, 
upon his invitation Here, they go in at once, and see the angel 
(“a young man”) sitting at the nght side, and are affiighted He 
reassures them, and, as in the other narrative, says, “he was, 
raised” He gives them the same message to his disciples " 
and to Pete, who 15 specially named, and the second Synoptic 
thus fully confirms the first in 1epresenting Galilee as the place τὶ 
where Jesus is to be seen by them It is curious that the women 
should say nothing to anyone about this wonderful event, and in 
this the statements of the other Gospels are certamly not borne 
out There 1s one remarkable point to be noticed, that, 
accoiding to the second Synoptist also, not only 15 there no CYe- ε 
witness of the Resurrection, but the only evidence of that 
marvellous occuirence which it contains 15 the information of the 
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“young man” There is no appearance of Jesus to anyone 
nairated, and τὸ would seem as though the appearance desciibed 
in Matt xavi gf 1s excluded It 1s well known that Mark vi 
g—20 did not form part of the original Gospel, and 15 inauthentic 
It 1s unnecessary to aigue a point,so generally admitted The 
verses now appended to the Gospel are by a different author, 
and are of no value as evidence We, therefore, exclude them 
from consideration 
In Luke, as in the second Synoptic, the women find the stone 
removed, and here it 1s distinctly stated that ‘on entering 1n they 
found not the body of the Lord Jesus 4 And it came to pass as 
they were perplexed thereabout, behold two men stood by them in 
shining garments, 5 And as they were afraid, and bowed then 
faces to the earth, they said unto them Why seek ye the hving 
among the dead® 6 He is not here, but was raised (ἠγέρθη), 
remembe1 how he spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee , 
7 saying, that the Son of Man must be delivered up into the 
hands of sinful men, and be crucified and the third day nse again 
8 And they remembered his words, g and returned from the 
sepulchre, and told all these things unto the eleven and to all the 
rest τι And these words appeared to them as an idle tale, and 
’ they believed them not” The author of the third Gospel is not 
content with one angel, like the first two Synoptists, but mtroduces 
“t¥o men in shining garments,” who seem suddenly to stand 
beside the women, and, instead of re-assuring them, as in the 
former narratives, rather adopt a tone of reproof (verse 5) They 
inform the women that “‘ Jesus was raised”, and here again not 
only has no one been an eye-witness of the resuriection, but the 
women only hear of it from the angels There is one stnking 
peculiarity in the above account There 15 no mention of 
, Jesus going before his disciples into Galilee to be seen of them, 
> nor indeed of his being seen at all, but “Galilee” 15 introduced 
by way of a remimiscence Instead of the future, the third 
»? Synoptist substitutes the past, and, as might be expected, he gives 
no hint of any appearances of Jesus to the disciples beyond the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem When the women tell the disciples 
what they have seen and heard, they do not believe them The 
thief on the cross, according to the wnter, was more advanced in 
, his faith and knowledge than the Apostles Settmg aside Matt 
ΧΧΥ͂ΠΙ 9, 10, we have hitherto no other affirmation of the Resurrec- 
tion than the statement that the sepulchre was found empty, 
and the angels announced that Jesus was raised from the 
dead 
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The account of the fourth Evangelist differs completely from 
the nanatives of all the Synoptists According to him, Mary 
Maydalene alone comes to the sepulchie and sees the stone taken 
away She, therefore, 1uns and comes to Simon Peter and to “the 
other disciple whom Jesus doved,” saying “They took (par) 
the Lord out of the sepulchie, and we hnow not (ova odaper)! 
wheie they laid (ἔθηκαν) him 5. Peter, therefore, went forth and 
the othe: disciple, and came to the sepulchie 4 And the two 
1an together , and the other disciple outran Pete: and came first to 
the sepulchie, 5 and stooping down, looking 1n, he seeth the 
men clothes lymg, yet went he not nm 6 Then cometh Simon 
Peter followmg him and went into the sepulchie and beholdeth 
the linen clothes lymg, 7 and the napkin that was on his head, 
not lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped i one place by 
itself § Then went in, therefore, the othe: disciple also, who 
came first to the sepulchie, and he saw and believed 9 For as 
yet they knew not the Scuptures, that he must use again from the 
dead τὸ So the disciples went away to then own homes ”? 
Cutics have long ago poimted out the careful way m which the 
actions of “the beloved disciple” and Pete: ae balanced in ths 
nariative Ifthe “other disciple ” outstiuips Peter, and first looks 
ito the sepulchie, Peter first actually entcrs, and 1 Peter first sees 
the careful arrangement of the linen clothes, the other sees and 
believes The evident cae with which the witer metes out 
a share to each disciple in this visit to the sepulchre, of which 
the Synoptics seem totally ignoiant, 1s very suggestive of artistic 
aangement, and the careful details 1egarding the folding and 
position of the linen clothes, which has furnished so much 
matte: for apologetic 1easoning, scems to us to savour more of 
studied composition than natuial observation So very much 1s 
passed over in complete silence which 1s of the very higheste 
importance, that minute details hhe these, which might well be 
composed in the study, do not pioduce so much effect as some 
cutics think they should do There 15 some ambiguity as to what ‘ 
the disciple “ beheved,” according to verse 8, when he went into 
the sepulchie and some understand that he simply beheved what 
Maty Magdalene had told them (verse 2), whilst others hold that 
he believed in the 1esunection, which, taken m connection with 
the followmg veise, seems undoubtedly to be the author’s meaning ' 
If the formei were the reading, it would be too tiiflimg a point to be so 
promunently mentioned, and it would not accord with the contented 


ee 
From the use of this phnal, as we hve ahe idy pointed out, it 1s agued 
that there were others with May who ue not named = This by no means 


follows, but if it were the cise the peculi uity of the nanative becomes al the 
moe wprent 
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FUE APPEARANCE TO MABRY MAGDALINI δῖ 


τοῦτα, home of dhe ὄνειον  Veecping the datter sense, it 1s 
instractac focobsere the vers anal amount of csidence with 
whieh “the beloved) descaaiple “as content: He simply finds the 
scpuldhin campy nd the linen clothes Iams and although no one 
ἐλ ΠῚ ρ0 ἢ 6 ὁ} ἀνε re ἀπο ποι na ory professes to have πος ἢ an ὦ c- 
wines 11} ond δα κα they kaaw not the Scriptures, Unit he must 
τὴν ἢ πῇ from the ἦε τὴς hers nevertheless sud to sce and belteve 
Iiwibbac ιν οι να thot hitherto adthourh the two disciples 
hic both ontercd the sepulehro, there his been no mention 
of amd) thoy ecertanly did not sce ans Tn ammediite 
κορπηθ ποι, of the marmite however we dean that when they 
“have gone home Mor Meedalene, who was stinding without at 
the tomb accpine stooped down, and, Jooling mto the scpulchre 
ew where 6.1. betere the diciples had sean ne one--she beheld 
“moaned white atone one ab the head and one at the fect, 
where the body of Tesus day ἀν They sas unto iar Woman, 
ehy weepost thon? She sath unto them Breas they took 
was dypudomy Lord ind To know not where they bud 
hint? The coms t νὰν diffarent representition and) con- 
sersation from that report) din the other Gaspals Do we require 
any δ αἰ assarince is to the reads of the aneels and the 
dustone add trath of thar intervention: from: this niurratisc? We 
thiph nat Mor Mord dene repcats to the angels almost the very 
words se bad sud to the di caples, ver ας Ve We to) suppose 
i αι the bdoved disciph, who saw and beheved, did not com- 
mumeit has convictien ta the others and that Marv was left 
precocly ain the came doubt and perplesity as before without an 
idea that δι hed happened except that the body had been 
tiken owas, and she Pnew not where at had been laid? She 
appears τὸ have seen ind spoken to the ingcls with singular com- 
posure Thor sudden appoinince docs not even seem to Hwe 
surprised he 
We must, however, continue the narruive, and it 1 well to 
remark the mamtenince, wt first, of the tone of affected ignorance, 
is walloas the dramatic construction of the whole scene Verse 
ry “Ffaving «ud ths, she turned herself back and beholdeth 
Jesus standing, and knew not thet αὐλὰς Jesus 15. Jesus saith 
unto her Woman, why weepest thou? whom seekest thou? She, 
supposing that it was the gardenc, saith unto him Sir, if thou 
didst bear him henee, tcl me where thou didst lay him, and I 
will take him away 16 Jesus saith unto her Maty She 
turned herself, and saith unto him im Hicbrew τ Rabbom, which 
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is to say, Master 17 Jesus saith unto her Touch me not (M4 
μου ἅπτου), for I have not yet ascended to the Father but 
go to my brethren, and say unto them I ascend unto my Father 
and your Father, and my God and your God 18 Mary 
Magdalene cometh announeing to the disciples that she has 
seen the Loid, and he spake these things unto her ”* 

To those who attach weight to these narratives and consider 
them historical 1t must appear astomshing that Mary, who up to the 
very last had been closely associated with Jesus, does not recognise 
him when he thus appears to her, but supposes him at first to 
be the gardener As part of the evidence of the Gospel such a 
trait 15 of much importance, and must hereafter be alluded to 
After a couple of days, not know Jesus whom she had daily seen 
for so long! The interpretation of the reply of Jesus, verse 17, 
“Touch me not,” etc , has long been a bone of contention among 
critics, but 1t does not sufficiently affect the inquiry upon which 
we are engaged to require discussion here Only one point may 
be mentioned 1n passing, that 1f, as has been supposed in connec- 
tion with Matt savin 9, Jesus be understood to 1epel, as premature, 
the worship of Mary, that very passage of the first Gospel, in which 
there 15 certainly no discouragement of worship, refutes the theory 
We shall not say more about the construction of this dialogue, 
but we may point out that, as so many unimportant detatls are 
given throughout the narrative, 1t 15 somewhat remarkable that the 
scene terminates so abruptly, and leaves so much untold that it 
would have been of the utmost consequence for us to” know 
What became of Jesus, for stance? Did he vamsh suddenly? 
or did he bid Mary farewell, and leave her like one in the flesh ? 
Did she not inquire why he did not join the brethren? whither 
he was going? It 1s scarcely possible to tell us less than the 
writer has done, and as it cannot be denied that such minor pomts« 
as where the linen clothes lay, or where Mary ‘turned herself 
back” (verse 14), or “turned herself” (verse 16) merely, cannot be 
compared in interest and importance to the supposed movements 
and conduct of Jesus under such circumstances, the omission to 
telate the end of the imterview, or more particular details of it, 
whilst those graphic touches are inserted, 1s singularly instructive 
It 15 much more important to notice that here agai there 15 no 
mention of Galilee, nor, indeed, of any intention to show himself« 
to the disciples anywhere, but simply the intimation sent to them 
“T ascend unto my Father and your Father,” ete a declaration 
which seems emphatically to exclude further “appearances,” and to 
limit the vision of the msen Jesus to Mary Magdalene Certainly 
this message implies 10 the clearest way that the Ascension was 
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then to take place, and the only eaplanation of the abrupt 
termination of the scene immediately after this 1s said 1s, that, as 
he spoke, Jesus then ascended The subsequent appearances 
related in this Gospel must, consequently, either be regarded as an 
after-thought or as visions of Jesus after he had ascended ‘This 
demands serious attention We shall see that, after sending this 
message to his disciples, he 1s represented as appeaiing to them on 
the evening of the very same day 

Accoiding to the third Synoptic, the first appearance of Jesus to 
anyone after the Resurrection was not to the women, and not to 
Mary Magdalene, but to two brethren,’ who were not Apostles at 
all, the name of one of whom, we are told, was Cleopas? The 
story of the walk to Emmaus 15 very dramatic and mteresting, but 
it 1s clearly legendary None of the other Evangelists seem to 
hnow anything of it ΤῈ 1s difficult to suppose that Jesus should, 
after his resurrection, appear first of all to two unknown Christians 
in this manner, and accompany them in such a journey The 
patticulais of the story are to the last degree improbable, and in 
its main features incredible, and it 1s impossible to consider 
them carefully without perceiving the transparent mauthenticity of 
the narrative The two disciples were going to a village called 
|mmaus threescore furlongs distant from Jerusalem, and while 
they are conversing Jesus joins them, “ but their eyes were holden 
that they should not hnow him” He asks the subject of their 
discourse, and pretends ignorance, which surprises them Hear- 
ing the expression of their perpleaity and depression, he says to 
them 25 ‘“O foolish and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets spake 26 Was it not necessary that the Christ should 
suffer these things, and enter into his glory? 27 And beginning 
at Moses and at all the prophets, he expounded unto them 1n all 
the Scnptures the things concerning himself” When they 1each 
the village, he pretends to be goimg further (verse 28), but they 
constrain him to stay 30 “And it came to pass, as he sat at 
meat with them, he took the bread and blessed and brake, and 
gave to them, 31 and then eyes were opened, and they knew 
him, and he vanished out of their sight” Now, why all this 
mystery ? why were their eyes holden that they should not know 
him ἢ why, pretend ignorance? why make “as though he would go 
further”? Considering the nature and numbei of the alleged 
appearances of Jesus, this episode seems most disproportionate 
and inexplicable The final incident completes our conviction of 
the unreality of the whole episode after the sacramental blessing 
and breaking of bread, Jesus vanishes in a manner which removes 
the story from the domain of history On their return to 
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Jerusalem, the Synoptist adds that they find the Eleven, and are 
informed that “the Lord was raised and was seen by Simon” Of 
this appeaiance we are not told anything move 

Whilst the two disciples from Emmaus were relating these things 
to the Eleven, the thnd Synoptist states that Jesus himself stood 
im the midst of them verse 37 ‘‘ But they were terrified and 
affrighted, and supposed that they saw a spint” The appazent 
intention 1s to represent a miraculous sudden entry of Jesus mto 
the midst of them, just as he had vanished at Emmaus, but, in 
order to re-assure them, Jesus 1s represented as saying verse 39 
“Behold my hands and my feet, that itis I myself, handle me 
and behold, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me‘ 
having 41 And while they yet beheved not for joy, and 
wondered, he said unto them Have ye here any food? 42 And 
they gave him a piece of a broiled fish* 43 And he took it and 
did eat before them” The care with which the write: demon- 
strates that Jesus rose again with his own body 15 remarkable, for 
not only does he show his hands and feet, we may suppose ἴοι tlie 
puipose of exhibiting the wounds made by the nails by which he 
was affixed to the cross, but he eats, and thereby pioves himself, 
to be still possessed of his human organism It 15 apparent 
that there is direct contradiction between this and the repre- ‘ 

0 

sentation of his vanishing at Emmaus, and standing in the midst 
of them now The Synoptist, who 1s so lavish in hus usefof 
miraculous agency, naturally sees no incongruity here One or 
other alternative must be adopted If Jesus possessed his own 
body after his resurrection and could eat and be handled, he could 
not vanish , 1[ he vanished, he could not have been thus corporeal 
The aid of a miracle has to be invoked in ordei to 1econcile the 
representations We need not here criticise the address which he 
15 supposed to make to the disciples,? but we must call attention to , 
the one point that Jesus (verse 49) commands the disciples to " 
tarry in Jerusalem until they be “clothed with power from on 
igh” This completes the exclusion of all appearances in Galilee, «. 
for the narrative proceeds to say that Jesus led them out towards 
Bethany and lifted up his hands and blessed them veise 51 

And it came to pass, while blessing them, he parted from them, 
and was cared up into heaven”, whilst they 1etuined to 
Jerusalem, where they “were continually τῷ the temple” praising ἡ 
God We shall return to the Ascension piesently , but, i the 
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44, however, 15 suggestive as showing how the 
and Psalms is in the mind of the writer We 
much this idea influenced the account of the Passion im the 
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16, it 1s well that we should refe1 to the accounts of the 
ro Gospels 
rding to the fourth Gospel, on the fist day of the week, 
iding to his disciples the message regaiding his Ascension, 
re have discussed, when it, was evening ἋΧ τὸ “ And 
ws having been shut whee the disciples were, for fear of 
s, Jesus came and stood in the midst, and saith unto them 
e unto you 20 And having said this, he showed unto 
oth his hands and his side The disciples, therefore, 
. when they saw the Lord 21 So then he said to them 
Peace be unto you as the Father hath sent me, I also 
u 22 And when he said this, he breathed on them, and 
ito them, Receive ye the Holy Spint 23 Whosesoever 
forgive they aie foigiven unto them , whosesoever ye retain 
> retained” This appearance of Jesus to the Eleven beais 
inalogy to that in the third Gospel, which we have just 
2d, that it occurs upon the same day and to the same 
Is τὸ probable that Jesus appeared twice upon the same 
to the eleven disciples? The account in the fourth 
itself confirms the only reasonable reply, that he did not 
but the narrative in the third Synoptic renders the matter 
That appearance was the first to the Eleven (xxiv 36 f), 
then conducted them towards Bethany, and ascended into 
(verse 50 f) How, then, we may inquire, could two 
s of the same event differ so fundamentally? Itis absolutely 
that both cannot be true [5 it possible to suppose that 
.d Synoptist could forget to 1ecord the extraordinary 
supposed to have been, on this occasion, bestowed upon 
. Apostles to forgive sins and to retam them? Is it 
able that he would not relate the circumstance that Jesus 
d upon them, and endowed them with the Holy Ghost? 
_as regaids the latter point, he seems to exclude it, verse 
Acts (i) certainly represent the descent of the Holy 
is taking place at Pentecost On the other hand, can 
pose that the fourth Evangelist would have ignored the 
Bethany and the solemn parting there? or the mjunction 
in in Jerusalem? not to mention other topics The two 
s cannot be reconciled 
1e fourth Gospel, instead of showing his hands and feet, 
; represented as exhibiting “his hands and his side”, and 
is 1s not accidental 1s most clearly demonstrated by the 
t Thomas, who 1s not present, refuses to believe (verse 25) 
ye see and put his finger into the print of the nails in his 
ind put his hand into his side, and Jesus, when he appears 
lows him (verse 27) to put his finger into his hands and 
ἃ into his side, In the Synoptic the wound made by that 
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mythical lance 15 ignored, and, in the fourth Gospel, the wounds 
in the feet The omission of the whole episode of the leg-breaking 
and lance-thrust by the three Synoptics thus gains fresh significance 
On the other hand, it may be a question whether, in the opmion 
of the fourth Evangelist, the feet of Jesus were nailed to the cross 
at all It was at least as common, not to say more, that the 
hands alone of those who were crucified were nailed to the 
cross, the legs being simply bound to it by cords Opinion is 
divided as to whether Jesus was so bound, or whether the feet 
were likewise nailed, but the point 15 not important to ou 
exammation and need not be discussed, although it has con- 
siderable interest in connection with the theory that death did ‘ 
not actually ensue on the cross, but that, having fainted through 
weakness, Jesus, being taken down after so unusually short a 
time on the cross, subsequently recovered There is no final 
evidence upon the point 

None of the explanations offered by Apologists remove the 
contradiction between the statement that Jesus bestowed the 
Holy Spirit upon this occasion, and that of the third Synoptic and 
Acts There 1s, however, a curious point to notice in connection, 
with this Thomas 15 said to have been absent upon this occasion, 
and the representation, therefore, 1s that the Holy Spirit was, 
only bestowed upon ten of the Apostles Was Thomas excluded? 
Was he thus punished for his unbelief? Are we to suppose that 
an opportunity to bestow the Holy Spirit was selected when 
one of the Apostles was not present? We have somewhat 
anticipated the narrative (xx 24 f), which relates that upon the 
occasion above discussed, Thomas, one of the Twelve, was not 
present, and, hearing from the rest that they have seen the Lord, 
he declares that he will not beheve without palpable proof by 
touching his wounds The Evangelist contmues verse 26 
“And after eight days again his disciples were within, and Thomas 
was with them Jesus cometh, the doors having been shut (τῶν 
θυρῶν κεκλεισμένων), and stood im the midst and_ said 
Peace be unto you 27 Then saith he to Thomas Reach hither 
thy finger and behold my hands, and reach hither thy hand and 
put it into my side, and be not unbelieving, but believing 28 
Thomas answered and said unto him My Lord and my God 
28 Jesus saith unto him Because thou hast seen me, thou 
hast believed , blessed are they who have not seen, and yet have 
beheved ” 

The thud Synoptic gives evidence that the usen Jesus is not 
mcorporeal by stating that he not only permitted himself to be 
handled, but actually ate food m their presence The fourth 
Evangelist attains the same result m a more artistic manner through 
the doubts of Thomas, but m allowing him actually to put his 
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finger to the prints of the nails in his hands, and his hand into 
the wound im his side, he asserts that Jesus rose with the same 
body as that which had hung on the cross He, too, whilst 
doing this, actually endows him with the attribute of incor- 
poreality , for, upon both of the occasions which we are discussing, 
the statement 1s markedly made that, when Jesus came and stood 
in the midst, the doors were shut where the disciples were It can 
scarcely be doubted that the intention of the writer 15 to represent 
a miraculous entiy 

We are asked to believe that, when Thomas had convinced 
himself that 1t was mdeed Jesus in the flesh who stood before 
"him, he went to the opposite extieme of belief and said to 
Jesus (aati εἶπεν αὐτῷ) “My Lord and my God”! In repie- 
senting that Jesus, even before the Ascension, was addressed 
as “God” by one of the Twelve, the Evangelist commits one of 
those anachronisms with which we are familiar, 1n another shape, 
m the works of great painters, who depict pious bishops of then 
own time as actors in the scenes of the Passion These touches 
betray the hand of the artist, and remove the account from the 


,domain of sober history In the message sent by Jesus to his 


disciples he spoke of ascending “to your God and my God,” 
, but the Evangelist at the close of his Gospel strikes the same 
“note as that upon which he commenced his philosophical prelude 

We shall only add one further remark regarding this episode, 
and itis the repetition of one already made It 1s much to be 
regretted that the writer does not inform us how these interviews 
of Jesus with his disciples terminated We are told of his entry, 
but not of his mode of departure Did he vanish suddenly? Did 
he depart like other men? Then, it would be important to know 
where Jesus abode during the interval of eight days Did he 


» ascend to heaven after each appearance? or did he remam on 


earth? Why did he not consort as before with his disciples? 
These are not jeering questions, but serious indications of the 
scantiness of the information given by the Evangelists, which 1s not 
compensated by some trifling detail of no value occasionally 
inserted to heighten the reality of a narrative This is the last 
appearance of Jesus related in the fourth Gospel, for the character 
of chapter ax1 1s too doubtful to permit it to rank with the Gospel 


» The appearance of Jesus therein 1elated 1s, in fact, more palpably 


legendary than the others It will be obsei:ved that m this Gospel, 
as in the third Synoptic, the appearances of Jesus are confined to 
Jeiusalem and exclude Gahlee These two Gospels are, therefore, 
clearly m contradiction with the statement of the fist two 
Synoptics ? 
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It only remaims for us to refer to one more appearance of Jesus 
that related in the first Synoptic, \avin 16 f In obedience to the 
command of Jesus, the disciples are represented as having gone 
away into Galilee, ‘‘ unto the mountain where Jesus had appointed 
them” We have not previously heard anything of this specific 
appomtment The Synoptist continues verse 17 “And when 
they saw him they worshipped him, but some doubted 18 And 
Jesus came and spake unto them, saymg All authority was given 
to me (ἐδόθη pot) m heaven and on earth τὸ Go ye and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptising them mto the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, 20 teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you, and lo, 
IT am with you all the days, unto the end of the world” This 
appearance not only is not mentioned in the other Gospels, but it 
excludes the appearances in Judzea, of which the writer seems to be 
altogether ignoiant If he knew of them, he practically denies 
them 

There has been some discussion as to what the doubt mentioned 
in verse 17 refers, some critics maintaining that “some doubted ἢ 
as to the propriety of woishipping Jesus, whilst others more 


correctly consider that they doubted as to his identity , but we need : 


not mention the curious apologetic explanations offered* Are we 


- 


to regard the mention of these doubts as an “inestimable pioof of ἡ 


the candour of the Evangelists”? If so, then we may find fault 
with the omission to tell us whether, and how, those doubts were 
set at rest As the narrative stands the doubts were not 
resolved Was it possible to doubt without good reason of the 
identity of one with whom, until a few days previously, the disciples 
had been in daily and hourly contact at least for a year, if not 
longer? Doubt in such a case 15 infimtely more decisive than 
belief We can regard the expression, however, in no other light 
than as a mere rhetorical device in a legendary narrative The 
rest of the account need have little further discussion here The 
extraordinary statement in verse 18? seems as clearly the expression 
of later theology as the baptismal formula m verse 19, where the 
doctrine of the Tnnity 15 so defimtely expressed Some cmitics 
suppose that the eleven were not alone upon this occasion, but 


* Dr Farrar makes the following remarks on this point ‘The of dé εδίστασαν 
of Matt. 17 can only mean ‘but some doubted ’—not as Wetsteim 
and others take it, whether they should w orship or not, but 1especting the whole 
scene All m1j not have stood near to Him, and even if they did, we have 
seen in four previous instances (Matt \\vim 17, Luke xxiv 16, 37 John «wu 
4) that there was somethmg unusual and not instantly recognisable in His 
resurrection body ΑἹ any rate, here we have another inestimable proof of the 
candour of the Evangelists, for there is nothing to be said in favour of the 
conjectural emendation οὐδέ" (275 of Chzzst, τι 445, note 1) 

* This 15 supposed to be a reference to Daniel vu 14 
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that either all the disciples of Jesus were present, or at least the 
500 biethient to whom Paul 1efers, 1 Cor sv 6 This mainly 
rests on the statement that “some doubted,” for it 1s argued that, 
after the two pievious appeatances to the disciples in Jerusalem 
mentioned by the othe: Evangelists,it 15 impossible that the Eleven 
could have felt doubt, and consequently that others must have 
been present who had not previously been convinced [ΙΕ 15 
scarcely necessary to pomt out the utter weakness of such an argu- 
ment It 1s not permissible to patch on to this Gospel scraps 
cut out of the others 

It must be cleat to every unprejudiced student that the appear- 
ances of Jesus nairated by the fou: Gospels in Galilee and Judea 
cannot be harmonised, and we have shown that they actually exclude 
each other? The first Synoptist 1ecoids (verse ro) the order for 
the disciples to go into Galilee, and, with no further mterruption 
than the mention of the return of the discomfited guard from the 
sepulchre to the chief priest, he (verse 16) states that they went 
mto Galilee, where they saw Jesus 1n the manner just described 
No amount of ingenuity can insert the appearances in Jerusalem 
here without the grossest violation of allcommon sense ‘This 1s 
the only appearance to the Eleven 1ecorded in Matthew 

We must again point out the singular omission to relate the 


) 
manner in which this interview was ended The episode and 


tre Gospel, indeed, are brought to a very artistic close by the 
expression, “ Lo, Jam with you all the days unto the end of the 
world”, but we must insist that it 1s a very suggestive fact that it 
does not occur to these wiiters to state what became of Jesus 
No point could have been more full of interest than the manner 
in which Jesus here finally leaves the disciples, and 1s dismissed 
from the history That such an important part of the nariative 1s 
omitted 1s in the highest degree remarkable and _ significant 
Had a formal termination to the interview been recounted, it 
would have been subject to criticism, and by no means necessarily 
evidence of truth, but 1t seems to us that the cicumstance that 
it never occurred to these writers to relate the departure of Jesus 
15 a very strong indication of the unreality and shadowy nature of 
the whole tradition 


* Dr Farrar, without explanation οἱ argument, boldly asserts the presence of 
the 500 (Zzfe of Chizst, ῃ 445) 

? Dean Alford, whilst admitting that it 1s fruitless to attempt a harmony of 
the different accounts, curiously adds ‘‘ IIence the great diversity in this 
pottion of the natrative and hence I believe much that 1s now dark might be 
explained, were the facts themselves, in their oider of occurrence, before 
us Till that 1s the case (and I am willing to believe that 1t will be one of om 
delightful employments hereafter, to trace the “ze harmony of the Holy 
Gospels, under His teaching of whom they are the record), we must be content 
to walk by faith, and not by sight” (GA Zest on John, »x 1-29,1, Pp 905) 
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We are thus brought to consider the account of the Ascension, 
which 1s, at least, given by one Evangelist In the appendi to 
the second Gospel, as if the later wniter felt the omission and 
desired to complete the narrative, it 1s vaguely stated xvi 19 “50 
then after the Lord spake unto fhem he was taken up into heaven 
and sat on the nght hand of God”! The writer, however, omits 
to state how he was taken up into heaven, and sitting “at the 
right hand of God” 1s an act and position which those who assert 
the “Personality of God” may possibly understand, but which we 
venture to think betrays that the account 1s a mete theological 
figment The third Synoptist, as we have incidentally shown, 
gives an account of the Ascension Jesus having, according 
to the narrative in axiv 50 f, led the disciples out to Bethany, 
lifted up his hands and blessed them (verse 51) ‘‘ And it came to 
pass while blessing them he parted from them, and was carried up 
ito heaven”? The whole of the appearances narrated in the 
third Synoptic, therefore, and the Ascension are thus said to occur 
on the same day as the Resurrection In Matthew there 15 a’ 
different representation made, for the time consumed in the 
journey of the disciples to Gahlee obviously throws back the 
Ascension to a later date In Mark there is no appearance at all 
recorded, but the command to the disciples to go mto Galilee 
confirms the first Synoptic In the fourth Gospel, Jesus revisits 
the Eleven a second time after eight days, and, therefore, thé 
Ascension 1s here necessarily later still In neither of these 
Gospels 1s there any account of an Ascension at all 

We may here point out that there is no mention of the 
Ascension in any of the genuine writings of Paul, and it would 
appear that the theory of a bodily Ascension, in any shape, did 
not form part of the oldest Christian tradition The growth of the 
legend of the Ascension 1s apparent in the circumstance that the 
author of the third Gospel follows a second tradition regarding 
that event, when composmg Acts Whether he thought a fuller and 
more detailed account desirable, or 1t seemed necessary to prolong 
the period durmg which Jesus 1emained on earth after his Resur- 
rection and to multiply his appearances, it 1s unpossible to say , 
but the fact 1s that he does so He states in his second work that 
to the Apostles Jesus “presented himself alive, after he suffered, by 
many proofs, beng seen (ὀπτανόμενος) by them during forty days, 


τ CF Psalmex 1 


Ξ The last phrase, “‘and was cured up into heaven,” καὶ ἀνεφέρετο εἰς 
Tor οὖροι ὁν, 1s suspected by Gnesbach, omitted by Tischendorf, and pro- 
nounced inauthentic by some critics The words ue not found in the Szazfec 
Codex nd D, but are in the great myority of the oldest MSS , mcluding the 
-llvanditan and Vatican, C, F, H, Κα, L, M,S, U, V,ete The preponder- 
ance of authority 15 greatly in their favour Compire also Acts1 2 
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and speaking of the things concerning the Kingdom of God” It 
is scarcely possible to doubt that the petod of forty days 15 sug- 
gested by the Old Testament and the Hebrew use of that number, 
of which, indeed, we aheady find examples in the New Testament 
in the forty days’ temptation of Jesus in the wilderness, and his 
fasting forty days and forty mghts? Why Jesus remained on 
earth this typical period we are not told,3 but the representation 
evidently 15 of much more prolonged and continuous intercourse 
with his disciples than any statements im the Gospels have led us 
to suppose, οἱ than the declaration of Paul renders in the least 
degree probable If, deed, the account in Acts were true, the 
numbered appearances recited by Paul show singular ignorance 
of the phenomena of the Resurrection 

We need not discuss the particulars of the last interview 
with the Apostles (1 4 f), although they are singular enough, 
and are indeed elsewhere referred to, but at once proceed to the 
final occurrences Verse g “And when he had spoken these 
things, while they are looking he was lifted up, and a cloud 
received him out of their sight τὸ And as they were gazing 
stedfastly into the heaven as he went, behold, two men stood by 
them in white apparel, 11 which also said Men of Galilee 
(ἄνδρες Τ᾿ αλιλαῖοι), why stand ye looking into the heaven? ‘This 
Jesus, who was taken up from you imto the heaven, shall come in 
hike manner as ye saw him going into the heaven 12 Then 
returned they into Jerusalem,” etc <A definite statement is here 
made of the mode in which Jesus finally ascended into heaven, 
and it presents some of the incongruiuics which might have been 
expected The bodily Ascension up the sky in a cloud, apart 
from the miraculous nature of such an occurrence, seems singularly 
to localise “Heaven,” and to present views of cosmical and celestial 
phenomena suitable certainly to the age of the writer, but which 
are not endorsed by modern science ‘The sudden appearance of 
the “two men in white apparel,” the usual description of angels, 
1s altogether in the style of the author of Acts, but does 11 increase 
the credibility of the story? It 1s cutous that the angels open 
their address to the Apostles in the same form as almost every 
other speaker in this book One might ask, indeed, why such an 
angelic Jnterposition should have taken place? for its utility 1s not 
apparent, and in the short sentence recorded nothing which 1s new 
is embodied No surprise 15 eapressed at the appearance of the 
angels, and nothing 1s said of their disappearance They are 
introduced, like the chorus of a Greek play, and are left 


* Mark: 13, Lukeiv 2 2 Matt iv 2 


3 The testimony of the Epistle of Barnabas (chapter .v ) does not agree with 
this 
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unceremoniously, with an indifference which betrays complete 
famiharity with supernatual agency Can there be any doubt 
that the whole episode 1s legendary ἢ 

It may not seem inappropriate to mention here that the idea of 
a bodily Ascension does not owginate with the author of the third 
Synoptic and Acts, non is it peculiar to Christianity ‘The transla- 
tion of Enoch? had long been chronicled in the sacred books , and 
the ascent of Elyah? in his whirlwind and chaniot of fire before the 
eyes of Ehsha was another well-known instance The vision of 
Daniel (vu 13), of one like the “Son of man” coming with the 
clouds of heaven, might well have suggested the manner of his 
departure, but anothe: mode has been suggested 3 The author of 
Acts was, we maintain, well acquainted with the works of Josephus 4 
We know that the prophet like unto Moses was a favourite repre- 
sentation in Acts of the Chust Now, in the account which 
Josephus gives of the end of Moses, he states that, although he 
wiote in the holy books that he died lest they should say that he 
went to God, this was not really his end After reaching the 
mountain Abarim he dismissed the senate, and as he was about to 
embrace Eleazar, the high priest, and Joshua, “a cloud suddenly 
having stood over him he disappeared in a certain valley ”5 This 
we merely mention 1 passing 


Ou earlier examination of the evidence for the origm and 
authoiship of the historical books of the New Testament very 
clearly demonstrated that the testimony of these works for miracles 
and the 1eality of Divme Revelation, whatever that testimony 
might seem to be, could not be considered of any 1eal value We 
have now examined the accounts which the four Evangelists 
actually give of the Passion, Resuiection, and Ascension, and 
there can be no hesitation in stating as the result that, as might 
have been expected from works of such uncertain character, these 
nariatives must be pronounced mere legends, embodying vague 
and wholly unattested tradition As evidence for such stupendous 
miracles they aie absolutely of no value No reliance‘ can be 
placed on a single detail of then story The aim of the writeis 


* Gen v 24, Ecclesiasticus \liv 16, \hv 14, Heb τ 5 
*2Kingsu 11, Ecclestasticus «lv Q, 11 

3 Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, p 618 

4 Cf Fortnightly Review, 1877, p 502 f 

5 νέφους αἰφνίδιον ὑπ 


Antig Jud, Vv 8, § 48 


ép αὐτὸν στάντος ἀφανίζεται κατά τινος φάραγγος 
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has obviously been to make their nauative of the various appear- 
ances of Jesus as convinemg as possible, and they have freely 
inseited any details which seemed to them calculated to give them 
impiessiveness, force, and versimilitude 

An apologetic wiiter has said Any one who will attentively 
read side by side the nanatives of these appearances on the first 
day of the Resurrection will see that they have only been preserved 
for us m general, interblended and scattered notices (see Matt 
wwii 16, Luke wi 34, Acts 1 3), which, in strict exactness, 
rende: it impossible, without many arbitrary suppositions, to 
produce from them a cesfain narrative of the order of events 
The /acune, the compressions, the variations, the actual differences, 
the subjectivity of the narrators as affected by spiritual 7evelations, 
render all harmonies at the best uncertain”? Passing over with- 
out comment the strange phrase in this passage which we have 
italicised, and which seems to claim divine inspiration for the 
writers, it must be obvious to any one who has carefully read the 
preceding pages that this 1s an exceedingly moderate description 
of the wild statements and irreconcilable contradictions of the 
different narratisxes we have examined But, such as it 1s, with 
all the glarmg inconsistencies and impossibilities of the accounts 
even thus subdued, 1s it possible for anyone who has formed even 
4, faint idea of the extraordinary nature of the allegations which 
have to be attested to consider such documents really evidence 
for the Resurrection and bodily Ascension ? 

The usual pleas which are advanced in mitigation of judgment 
against the Gospels for these charactenstics are of no avail It 
may be easy to excuse the witers for their mutual contradictions, 
but the pleas themselves are an admission of the shortcomings 
which render their evidence valueless “The differences of 
purpose in the narrative of the fom Evangelists”? may be fancifully 


’ Farrar, Life of Christ, αὶ 432, note I 


= ** Professor Westcott, with his usual profundity and insight, points out the 
differences of purpose in the narrative of the four Evangelists St Matthew 
dwells chiefly on the majesty and glory of the Resurrection, St Mark, both 
in the original pirt and m the rddition (Mark xvi 9-20), insists upon it as 
a fat, St Luke, as a sprrztual necessity, St John, as a touchstone of 
chuneten (77) 0, 310-315)’ (Farrar, 26, 1 432, note 1) Dr Westcott 
says ‘The various narratives of the Resurrection place the fragmentariness 
of the Gospel in the clearest hght They contain difficulties which 11 15 
impossible to explain with certainty, but there 1s no less an intelligible fitness 
and purpose in the details peculiar to each account It is necessary to repeat 
these obvious remarhs, because the records of the Resurrection have given 
occasion to some of the worst examples of that hind of criticism from which the 
othe: parts of the Gospels have suffered, though not in an equal degiee It is 
tacitly assumed that we are in possession of all the circumstances of the event, 
and thus, on the one hand, differenccs are urged as fatal, and, on the othe, 
elabo1 tte attempts are made lo show thit the details given can be forced into 
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set forth, οἱ mgemously imagined, but no “ purpose” can trans- 
form discordant and untrustworthy nairatives into evidence for 
miracles Unless the prologue to the thnd Gospel be considered 
a condemnation of any of the othe: Synoptics which we may have 
existed before it, none of the LEvangelists makes the smallest 
ieference to any of his biethien or their works Each Gospel 
tacitly professes to be a perfectly mdependent work, giving the 
history of Jesus, οἱ at least of the active part of his life, and of his 
death and Resurrection The apologetic theory, detived from the 
Fathers, that the Evangelists designed to complete and supplement 
each othe, 1s totally untenable Each work was evidently 


intended to be complete m itself, but when we consider that ‘ 
much the gieate: part of the contents of each of the Synoptics 15... 


common to the thee, frequently with almost literal agreement, 
and geneially without sufficient alteration to conceal community of 
source or use of each other, the poverty of Christian tradition 
becomes painfully evident We have already poited out the 
fundamental difference between the fourth Gospel and_ the 
Synoptics In no pait of the history does greater contradiction 
and disagreement between the three Synoptics themselves, and , 
hkewise between them and the fourth Gospel, exist than in the 
account of the Passion, Resuriection, and Ascension It 1s 
impossible to examine the four narratives carefully without feeling 
that here tradition, for natual reasons, has been more than usualiy 
wavelng and insecure Each wntei differs essentially from the 
rest, and the various naziatives not only disagiee, but exclude each 
othe: The thnd Synoptist, πὰ the couise of some years, even 
contradicts himself The phenomena which are related, in fact, 
were too subjective and unsubstantial for sobe: and consistent 
narrative, and free play was allowed for pious imagimation to fiame 


details by the aid of supposed Messianic utterances of the Prophets ς 


and Psalmusts of Isiael 

Such a mnacle as the Resurrection, staithng as it 1s in om 
estimation, was commonplace enough in the view of these writers 
We need not go back to discuss the story of the widow’s son 
restored to 118 by Elyah,? nor that of the dead man who revived 
on touching the bones of Ehsha® ‘The 1aising from the dead of 
the son of the widow of Nam did not apparently produce much 


eflect at the time, and only one of the Evangelists seems to have , 


thought it woith while to preserve the narrative The case of 
Jairus’ daughtei,+ whatever it was, 15 regarded as a resurrection of 


the semblance of ἡ complete 1nd connected narrate The true critic will 
pruse before he admits either extreme? (Ji 20 the Study of the Gospels, 4th 
ed's Ρ 320, 331) 
: I Kings wu 17 f * 2 Kangs un 21 
Luke vn αὰ f 4 Mark v 35f, Lukexm 46f 
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the dead, and 1s related by two of the Synoptists, but the raising 
of Lazarus is only recorded by the fourth Evangelist The 
familiarity of the age with the idea of the resurrection of the 
dead, accoiding to the Synoptists, is iulustrated by the repre- 
sentation which they give of the effect produced by the fame 
of Jesus upon Herod and others We are told by the first 
Synoptist that Heiod said unto his servants ‘‘This 1s John the 
Baptist , he was raised fiom the dead, and therefore the powers 
work in him”? The second Synoptist repeats the same statement, 
but adds ‘“‘ But others said that it 1s Elyah , and others said that 
it 15 a prophet like one of the prophets”? The statement of the 
third Synoptist 1s somewhat different He says ‘‘Now Herod 
the tetrarch heard all that was occurrmg and he was perplexed 
because it was said by some that John was raised fiom the dead, 
and by some that Elyah appeared, and by others that one of the 
old prophets rose up And Herod said John I beheaded, but 
who 1s this of whom I hear such things, and he sought to see 
him 3 The three Synoptists substantially report the same thing , 
the close verbal agreement of the first two being an example of 
the community of matter of which we hive just spoken The 
variations are Instiuctive as showing the process by which each 
writer made the original form his own Are we to assume that 
these things were really sad? Or must we conclude that the 
sdyings are simply the creation of late: tradition? In the latter 
case, we see how unreal and legendary are the Gospels In the 
former, we learn how common was the belief mm ἃ bodily 
resuriection How could it seem so strange to the Apostles that 
Jesus should rise again, when the idea that John the Baptist or 
one of the old prophets had 1156 from the dead was so 1eadily 
accepted by Heiod and others? How could they so totally mis- 
understand all that the chief priests, according to the first Synoptic, 
so well understood of the teaching of Jesus on the subject of his 
Resurrection, since the world had already become so familia with 
the idea and the fact Ὁ 

Then, the episode of the Transfiguiation must have occurred to 
everyone, when Jesus took with him Peter and James and John 
into a high mountain apart, “and he was transfigured befoie them, 
and his face did shine as the sun, and his 1aiment became white 
as the hght And behold, there was seen (807) by them Moses 
and Elyah talking with him”, and then ‘a bright cloud over- 
shadowed them” and “a voice came out of the cloud This 15 
my beloved son,” ete ‘And when the disciples heard they fell 


Matt xv 2,cf Makvi 14 
Maik vi 15 
Luke i. 7-9 
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on their face and were sore afraid”’ The third Synoptist even 
hnows the subject of their conversation “They were speaking of 
bis decease v hich he was about to fulfil in Jerusalem”? This 15 
related by all as an objective occurrence3 Are we to accept it as 
such? Then how 1s it possible that the disciples should be so 
obtuse and incredulous as they subsequently showed themselves 
to be regarding the person of Jesus and his Resurrection? How 
could the announcement of that event by the angels to the women 
seem to them as an idle tale which they did not beheve>s Here 
sere Moses and Elyah before them, and in Jesus, we are told, 
they recognised one greater than Moses and Elyah The miracle 
of the Resurrection was here again anticipated and made palpable‘ 
to them Are we to regard the Transfiguration as a subjective 
vision? Then why not equally so the appearances of Jesus after 
his passion? We can regard the Transfiguration, however, as 
nothing more than an allegory without either objective or 
subjective reality Into this at present we cannot further go It 
15 sufficient to repeat that our examination has shown the Gospels 
to possess no value as evidence for the Resurrection and 


Ascension : 


* Matt sa if, cf Mark 1, 2f, Lubc ax 28 ἢ Nothing could be more 
instructs: ¢ than a carcful compari-on of the three narratives of this occurrence 


and of the curious divcrgcncics and amplifications of a common original 
introduced by successive editors 


> Luleis 31 


3 We need not here speak of the use of the verb σράω 
4 Lube «v1, 11 


CHAPTER III 
THE LVIDENCE OF PAUL 


Wk may now proceed to examine the evidence of Paul “On 
one occasion,” it 1s affirmed in a passage already quoted, “he 
gives a very circumstantial account of the testimony upon which 
the behef in the Resuriection rested (1 Cor xv 4-8)” This 
account 1s as follows 1 Cor av 3 ‘For I delivered unto you 
first of all that which I also received, that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures, 4 and that he was buried, and that 
he has been raised (ἐγήγερται) the third day according to the 
Scriptures, 5 and that he was seen by Cephas, then by the 
Twelve 6 After that, he was seen by about five hundred 
brethren at once (ἐφάπαξ), of whom the greater part remain unto 
this present, but some are fallen asleep 7 After that, he was 
seen by James, then by all the Apostles 8 And last of all he 
was seen by me also as the one born out of due time”? Can this 
be considered “a very circumstantial account”? It may be 
% 
exceedingly unreasonable, but we must at once acknowledge that 
we are not satisfied The testimony upon which belief in the 
Resurrection 15 said to rest is comprised in a dozen lines ἴοι we 
may so far anticipate as to say that this cannot be regarded as 
a résumé of evidence which we can find elsewhere We shall 
presently point out a few circumstances which it might be useful 
to know 

The Apostle states, in this passage, that the doctrines which he 
had delivered to the Cormthians he had himself “received” He 
does not pretend to teach them from his own knowledge, and the 
question naturally arises From whom did he “receive” them? 
Formerly, divines generally taught that Paul received these doc- 
trines by revelation, and up to 1ecent times Apologists have con- ~ 
tinued to hold this view, even when admitting the subsidiary use of 
tradition, If this claim weie seriously made, the statements of the 
Apostle, so far as our inquiry is concerned, would ce1tainly not gain 
in value, for 1t 15 obvious that Revelation could not be admitted to 
prove Revelation It 1s quite true that Paul himself professed to 
have received his Gospel not from men, but from God by direct 
revelation, and we shall hereafter have to consider this point and 
the inferences to be drawn from such pretensions At present the 


* Sanday, The Gospels zn the Second Century, Ὁ 12 eT COE AVS 
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argument need not be complicated by any such supposition, for 
certainly Paul does not here advance any such claim himself, and 
apologetic and other critics agree in declaring the source of his 
statements to be natural historical tradition The points which he 
delivered, and which he had also received, are three in number (1) 
that Christ died for our sins, (2) that he was buried, and (3) that 
he has been raised the third day In strictness the καὶ ὅτι might 
oblige us to include, “and that he was seen by Cephas, then by the 
Twelve,” after which the construction of the sentence is changed 
It 15 not necessary to press this, however, and it 1s better for the 
present to separate the dogmatic statements from those which are 
more properly evidential 

It will be observed that, although the death, burial, and Resurrec- 
tion are here taught as “ received,” evidence only of one point is 
offered that Jesus “was seen by” certain persons We have 
already pointed out that the Gospels do not pretend that any one 
was an eye-witness of the Resurrection itself, and it 15 important to 
notice that Paul, the carliest and most trustworthy witness pro- 
duced, entirely passes over the event, and 16]166 solely on the fact 
that Jesus was supposed to have been seen by certain persons to 


prove that he died, was buried, and had actually msen the third 
day The only inference which we here wish to draw from this 1s, , 


that the alleged appearances are thus obviously separated from the 
death and burial by a distinct gulf A dead body, it 15 stated, dr 
one believed to be dead, 1s laid in a sepulchre, after a certain time, 
it 15 alleged that the dead person has been seen alive Supposing 
the first statement to be correct of which there must, of course, 
be the most clear and detailed evidence the second, being in 
itself, according to all our experience, utterly inciedible, leaves 
further a serious gap in the continuity of evidence What occurred 
im the interval between the burial and the supposed apparition ? 
If it be asserted as in the Gospels it is that, before the 
apparition, the sepulchre was found empty and the body gone, 
the natural reply 1s that this very circumstance may have assisted 
In producing a subjective vision, but that, in so far as the disap- 
pearance of the body 1s connected with the appearance of the 
person apparently alive, the fact has no evidential value The person 
supposed to be dead, for instance, may not have been actually 
50, but have revived, for, although we have no intention our- 
selves of adopting this explanation of the Resurrection, it 1s, as an 
alternative, certainly preferable to belief in the miracle Or, in the 
interval, the body may have been removed from a temporary to a 
permanent resting-place, unknown to those who are surprised to 
find the body gone and in the Gospels the conflicting accounts 
of the embalming and hasty burial, as we have seen, would fully 
peimit of such an argument if we 1elied at all on those narratives 
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Many other means of accounting ἴοι the absence of the body might 
be advanced, any one of which, im the actual default of testimony 
to the contrary, would be i1efutable The mere surprise of finding 
a grave empty which was supposed to contain a body betrays a 
blank in the knowledge of the persons, which can only be naturally 
filled up This gap,eat least, would not have existed had the 
supposed resurrection occuried in the presence of those by whom 
it is asseited Jesus “‘was seen” As it 1s, no evidence whatevei is 
offered that Jesus really died, no evidence that the sepulchre was 
even found empty , no evidence that the dead body actually 10se 
and became alive again, but, skipping over the intermediate steps, 
the only evidence produced 1s the statement that, being supposed 
to be dead, he 1s said to have bten seen by ceitain persons ὦ 

There is a peculiarity in the statement to which we must now 
iefer The words, “according to the Scuptures” (κατὰ τὰς 
γραφάς) are twice introduced into the brief recapitulation of 
the teaching which Paul had 1eceived and delivered (1) “That 
Chust died for our sins, according to the Scriptures,” and (3) 
“that he has been 1aised the thud day, according to the Scriptures ἢ 
It 1s obvious that mere historical tradition has only to do with the 
fact “that Christ died,” and that the object, “for oui sins,” 1s a 
dogmatic addition The Scriptures supply the dogma _ In the 
second point, the appeal to Scriptme is cuuious, and so fai 
important as indicating that the Resuriection on the third day was 
supposed to be a fulfilment of prophecy, and we have thus an 
indication, regarding which we must hereafter speak, of the manner 
in which the belief probably onginated The double reference to 
the Scriptures is peculiaily marked, and we have already more 
than once had occasion to point out that the narratives of the 
Gospels betray the very strong and constant influence of parts of 
the Old Testament supposed to relaté to the Messiah [{ cannot, 
we think, be doubted by any independent critic that the details of 
these narratives are largely due to the influence of the prophetic 
gnosis It is natural to suppose that the early Chnstians, once 
accepting the idea of a suffermg Messiah, should assume that 
prophecies which they believed to have reference to him had 
1eally been fulfilled, and that the actual occurrences corresponded 
minutely with the prophecies It 1s probable that Christian 
tradition generally was moulded from foregone conclusions 

What were the “ Scriptures,” accordmg to which “ Christ died 
for oui sins,” and “‘has been raised the third day”? The passages 
which Paul most piobably had in view were, as regards the death 


* The curious xccount in Matt , \\.vm 1f, of fhe earthquake and rolling 
awy of the stone by an angel in the presence of the women, who nevertheless 
saw no Resurrection, will not be forgotten, 
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for om sins Isaiah lm, Psalms xan and Ixia, and for the 
Resurrection Psalm xvi 10 and Hoseavi 2 We have already 
pomted out that historical criticism has shown that the first four 
passages just indicated are not Messianic prophecies at all, and we 
may repeat that the idea of a suffering Messiah was wholly foreign 
to the Jewsh prophets and people The Messiah “ciucified,” as 
Paul himself bears witness, was ‘‘to Jews a stumbling block,”* and 
modern criticism has clearly established that the parts of Scripture 
by which the early Christians endeavoured to show that such a 
Messiah had been foretold can only be applied by a perversion of 
the o1ginal signification In the case of the passages supposed 
to foretell the Resunection the misapplication 1s particularly 
Hagiant We have already discussed the use of Psalm xvi Io, 
which in Acts? 15 put into the mouth of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul, and shown that the proof passage rests upon a mistranslation 
of the original in the Septuagint 3 Any reader who will refer to 


Hosea vi 2 will see that the passage m no way applies to the 


Messiah, although, undoubtedly, it has influenced the formation of 
the doctrme of the Resurrection The “sign of the prophet 
Jonah,” which, in Matt an 40, 1s put into the mouth of Jesus, 1s 
anothe: passage used with equal incoriectness, and a glimpse of 
the manner in which Christian tradition took shape, and the 
Gospels were composed, may be obtained by compaiing with the. 
words in the first Synoptic the parallel in the third (a1 29-31) 4 
We shall have more to say presently regarding the Resurrection 
“on the third day ” 

We may now proceed to examine the so-called “very circum- 
stantial account of the testimony on which the belief in the 
Resurrection rested” ‘‘ And that he was seen by Cephas, then 
by the Twelve After that he was seen by above 500 
brethren at once, of whom the greater part remam unto this 
present, but some are fallen asleep After that he was seen by 
James, then by all the Apostles, and last of all he was seen by me 
8150 5. There can be no doubt, we think, from the terms i which 
this statement 1s made, that Paul intended to give the appearances 
in chionological order It would likewise be a fau inference that 
he intended to mention all the appearances of which he was 
aware So far the account may possibly merit the ,epithet 

circumstantial,” but in all other respects it 1s scarcely possible to 
conceive any statement less circumstantial As to where the 
risen Jesus was seen by these persons, in what manner, unde 
what circumstances, and at what time, we are not vouchsafed a 
single particular Moreover, the Apostle was not present on any 
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of these occasions, excepting, of course, his own vision, and, 
consequently, merely reports appearances of which he has been 
infoimed by others , but he omits to mention the authority upon 
which he makes these statements, or what steps he took to ascer- 
tain their accuracy and 1eality Jfq, mstance, when Jesus 1s said 
to have been seen by 500 brethien at once, 1t would 
have been of the highest importance for us to know the exact 
details of the scene, the proportion of inference to fact, the 
character of the Apostle’s informant, the extent of the imvestigation 
into the various umpiessions made upon the individuals composing 
the 500, as opposed to the collective affimation We con- 
> fess that we do not attach much value to such appeals to the 
experience of 500 persons at once It is difficult to find out 
what the actual experience of the individuals was, and each 
person 1s so apt to catch the infection of his neighbour and 
join in excitement, believing that, though he does not himself sec 
or feel anything, his neighbour does, that probably, when inquiry 1s 
pressed home, the aggregate affirmation of a large number may 
resolve itself into the actual experience of very few The fact 1s, 
,however, that in this “very circumstantial account” we have 
nothing except a mere catalogue by Paul, without a detail οἱ 
information of any kind, of certain appearances which he did not 
himself see always excepting his own vision, which we reserve 

but merely had “received” from others As evidence of the 
death and Resurrection it has no value 

If we compare these appearances with the instances recorded in 
the Gospels, the result 1s by no means satisfactory The first 
appearance is said to be to Cephas__It 1s argued that Paul passes 
in silence over the appearances to women, both because the 
testimony of women was not received in Jewish courts, and because 


» his own opinions regarding the active participation of women in 


matteis connected with the Church were of a somewhat exclusive 
character? The appearance to Cephas 1s generally identified with 
that mentioned, Luke xxiv 342 Nothing could be more cursory 
than the manner in which this appearance 1s related in the Synoptic 
The disciples from Emmaus, returning at once to Jerusalem, 
found the Eleven and those who weie with them saying “The 
Lord was raised indeed, and was seen by Simon” Not anothe 
syllable 1s said regarding an appearance which, according to Paul, 
was the first which had occurred The other Gospels say still less, 
for they ignore the incident altogether It 1s difficult to find room 
for such an appearance in the Gospel narratives If we take the 


* Cf 1 Cor xiv 34f 
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report of Paul to be true, that Jesus was first seen by Cephas, the 
silence of three Evangelists and their contradictory representations, 
on the one hand, and the 1emarkable way in which the third 
Gospel avoids all but a mere mdirect reference to the occurrence, 
on the other, aie phenomena which we leave Apologists to explain * 

He 1s next seen “by the Twelve” This vision is identified 
with that narrated in John wv τὸ f and Luke αν 36f,? to which, 
as Thomas was absent on the first occasion, some critics under- 
stand the episode m John \. 26 f to be added ΟἿ reference to 
our discussion of these accounts, 1t will be seen that they have few 
or no elements of credihty If the appearance to the Twelve | 
mentioned by Paul be identified with these episodes, and their 
details be declared authentic, the second item in Paul’s hist becomes 
discredited 

The appearance to 500 brethren at once 1s not mentioned many 
of the Gospels, but critics, and especially apologetic critics, assert 
with more or less of certainty the identity of the occasion with the 
scene described in Matt .avin 16 [3 We remarked whilst dis- 
cussing the passage that this 1s based chicfly on the statement that 
“some doubted,” which would have been inconsistent, it 15 thought, 
had Jesus already appeared to the Eleven4 The identity 1s 
denied by others’ The narrative in the first Synoptic would 
scarcely add force to the report in the FUpistle Is it possib}e 
to suppose that, had there been so large a number of 
persons collected upon that occasion, the Evangelist would not 
have mentioned the fact? On the other hand, does 1t not some- 
what discredit the statement that Jesus was seen by so large a 
numbe: at once, that no record of such a remarkable occurrence 
exists elsewhere? How could the tradition of such an event, 
witnessed by so many, have so completely perished that neither in 
the Gospels not Acts, nor m any other writing, 1s there any 
reference to it, and our only knowledge of it 1s this bare statement, 
without a single detail? There 1s only one explanation that the 


* Gfrorer thks the germ of Paul's incident fo he im the statement 
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assembly could not have recognised in the phenomenon, whatever 
it was, the risen Jesus, or that subsequently an explanation was 
givcn which dispelled some temporary tlusion [1 any case, we 
must insist that the total absence of all confirmation of an appear- 
ance to 500 persons at once renders such an occurrence more than 
SUSPICIOUS The statement that the gicater number were still 
lining when Paul wrote does not materially affect the question 
Paul doubtless beheved the report that such an appearance had 
taken place, and that the majority of witnesses still survived , but 
does it necessarily follow that the report was true? The survivors 
were certainly not within reach of the Cormthians, and could not 
casily be questioned The whole of the argument of Paul which 
Wwe are considering, as well as that which follows, was drawn from 
lum by the fact that, in Connth, Christians actually denicd a 
Resurrection, and it τς far from clear that this denial did not extend 
to denying the Resurrection of Jesus himself ‘That they did deny 
this we think certain, from the care with which Paul gives what he 
considers evidence for the fact Another point may be mentioned 
Whee could so many a5 500 disciples have been collected at one 
time? ‘The author of Acts states (( 15) the number of the 
Christian community gathered together to elect a successor to 
Judas as “about 120” <Apologists, therefore, either suppose the 
Appearance to 500 to have taken place m Jerusulem, when numbers 
of pilgrims from Galilee and other parts were in the Holy City, or 
that it occurred in Galilee self, where they suppose believeis to 
have been more numerous ‘Ths is the merest conjecture, and 
there 15 not even ground for asserting that there were so many as 
500 Inethren in any one place by whom Jesus could have been 
seen 

The appearance to James 1s not mentioned m any of our 
Gospels Jerome preserves a legend from the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, which states that James, after having diunk the cup of 
the Lord, swore that he would not eat bread until he should see 
him risen from the dead When Jesus rose, theicfore, he appeared 
to James, and, ordering a table and bread to be brought, blessed 
and bioke the bread, and gave it to James' Beyond this 
legendary story thcre 1s no othe: recoid of the report given by 
Paul (Vhe occasion on which he was seen by “all the Apostles” 
1s indefinite, and cannot be identified with any account in the 
Gospels 

It 15 asserted, however, that, although Paul does not state from 
whom he “received” the 1eport of these appearances of the risen 
Jesus, he must have heard them fiom the Apostles theinselves 
At any rate, τι 1s added, Paul professes that his preachmg on the 
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death, burial, and Resurrection 1s the same as that of the other 
Apostles? That the other Apostles preached the Resurrection of 
Jesus may be a fact, but we have no information ts to the precise 
statements they made We shall presently discuss the doctrine 
from this pomt of view, but herewe must confine ourselves to Paul 
As for the inference that, associating with the Apostles, he must 
have been informed by them of the appcaranccs of Jesus, we may 
say that this by no means follows so clearly as 15 supposed. Paul 
was singularly independent, and in his writings he dircetly dis- 
claims all mdebtedness to the elder Apostles =e claims that his 
Gospel 15 not after man, nor was it taught to him by man, but 
through revelation of Jesus Christ? Now Paul himsclf informs us 
of his action after 1t pleased God to reveal his Son in him that he 
might preach him among the Gentiles It might, indecd, have 
been reasonably expected that Paul should then have sought out 
those who could have informed him of all the c\traordinary occur- 
rences supposed to have taken place after the death of Jesus 
Paul does nothing of the hind He τὸ apparently quite satisfied’ 
with his own convictions ‘ Immediately,” he says, in his 
charactenstic letter to the Galatians, “1 communicated not 
with flesh and blood, neither went I away to Jcrusalem to 
them who were Apostles before me, but I went away to Arabra, 
and returned again unto Damascus ‘Then, after three years, 1 
went up to Jerusalem to visit Cephas, and abode with him fifteen 
days, but other of the Apostles saw I none, save James the 
brother of the Lord Now the things which I write, behold before 
God I he not Then after fourteen years 1 went up again to 
Jerusalem ”3 upon which occasion, we know, his business was 
not of a nature to allow us to suppose that he obtamed much 
information regarding the Resurrection 

We may ask [5 there that thirst for information regarding the 
facts and doctrines of Christianity displayed here, which entitles 
us to suppose that Paul eagerly and minutely investigated the 
evidence for them? We think not Paul made up lus own 
mind in his own way, and, having silently waited three years, 
it 1s not probable that the questions which he then asked 
were of any searching nature The protest that he saw none of 
the other Apostles may prove his independence, but 1t certainly 
does not piove his anxiety for information When Paul went up 
to make the acquaintance of Cephas his object clearly was not to 
be taught by him, but to place himself in communication with the 
man whom he believed to be the chief of the Apostles, and, we 
may assume, largely with a view to establish a friendly feeling, and 
secure recognition of his future mmistry We should not, of 
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course, be justified in affi:ming that the conversation between the 
two great Apostles neve: turned upon the subject of the Resurrec- 
tion, but we think that 1t 1s obvious that Paul’s visit was not in the 
least one of investigation He believed, he believed that ccitain 
events had occurred “according ,to the Scriptures”, and the 
legitimate mference from Paul’s own statements must be that, in 
this visit after thiee years, his purpose was in no way connected 
with a search for evidential mformation The author of Acts, it 
will be remembered, represents him as, before any visit to 
Jeiusalem, publicly and boldly preaching in Damascus that Jesus 
is the Son of God, and “confounding the Jews pioving that 
*this 1s the Christ ”* This representation, 1t will be admitted, shows 
7 an advanced condition of belief little suppoiting the idea of subse- 
quent investigation When all conjectures are exhausted, how- 
ever, we have the one distinct fact remaining that Paul gives no 
authority for his :eport that Jesus was seen by the various persons 
mentioned, nor does he furnish any means by which we can judge 
of the nature and ieality of the alleged phenomena We continue 
here to speak of the appeaiances to others, 1eserving the appear- 
>ance to himself, as standmg upon a different basis, for separate 
examination 
What 1s the value of this evidence? The fact to be proved 1s 
that, after a man had been crucified, dead, and buried, he actually 
rose fiom the dead, and appeared alive to many peisons The 
evidence is that Paul, writing some twenty years after the supposed 
miraculous occurrences, states, without detailed information of any 
kind, and without pretending to have himself been an eye-witness 
of the phenomena, that he has been told that Jesus was, after his 
death and burial, seen alive on the occasions mentioned! As to 
the Apostle Paul himself, let it be said in the most emphatic 
» manner possible that we do not suggest the slightest suspicion 
of the sincerity of any historical statement he makes We 
implicitly accept the historical statements, as distinguished from 
’ inferences, which proceed from his pen It cannot be doubted 
that Paul was told that such appearances had been seen We do 
not question the fact that he believed them to have taken place , 
and we shall hereafter discuss the weight to be attached to this 
circumstance Does this, however, guarantee the truth of the 
» reports or inferences of those who informed the Apostle? Does 
the mere passage of any story or tradition through Paul necessauily 
transmute erior into truth self-deception or hallucination into 
objective fact? Are we without any mformation as to what was 
really stated to Paul, as to the personality and character of his 
informants, as to the details of what was believed to have occurred, 
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appeared to them We shall presently consider how much 
importance 15 to be attached to mere belief in the occurrence 
of such phenomena, but with regard to the appearances referred to 
by Paul, except in so far as they attest the fact that certain persons 
may have believed that Jesus appeared to them, such evidence 
has not the slightest value, and is indeed almost ludicrously 
insufficient to establish the reality of so stupendous a miracle as 
the Resurrection It will have been observed that of the Ascension 
there 1s not a word obviously for Paul the Resurrection and 
Ascension were one act 

Having so far discussed Paul’s report that Jesus rose fiom the 
dead and was seen by others, we turn to his statement that, last of 
all, he was seen also by himself In the forme: cases we have 
had to complain of the total absence of detailed information as to 
the circumstances under which he was supposed to have been 
seen , but τὸ may be eapected that, at least in his own case, we 
shall have full and minute particulars of so interesting and extra- 
ordinaly a phenomenon Here, again, we aie disappointed Paul 
does not give us a single detail He tells us neither when, where, 
nor how he saw Jesus It was all the moe important that he 
should have entered into the particulars of this apparition, because 
there 1s one peculiarity in his case which requires notice Whereas 
it may be supposed that in the other instances Jesus 15 repiesented 
? 
as being seen immediately after the Resurrection and before his 
Ascension, the appearance to Paul must be placed years afte: that 
occurrence 1s alleged to have taken place The question, therefore, 
arises Was the appearance to Paul of the same character as the 
former? Paul evidently considers that τ was He uses the very 
same word when he says “he was seen (#07) by me,” that 
he employs in stating that “he was seen (dfn) by Cephas” 
and the rest, and he classes all the appearances together 1n precisely 
the same way If, therefore, Paul knew anything of the nature of 
the appearances to the others, and yet considers them to have 
been of the same nature as his own, an accurate account of his 
own vision might have enabled us in some degree to estimate that 
of the others Even without this account, it 15 something to know 
that Paul believed that there was no difference between the eailier 
and later appearances And yet, τί we reflect that τὰ the appeai- 
ances immediately after the Resurrection the representation 1s that 
Jesus possessed the very same body that had hung on the cross 
and been laid in the sepulchre, and that, according to the Gospels, 
he exhibited his wounds, allowed them to be touched, assured the 
disciples of his corporeality by permitting himself to be handled, 
and even by eating food in their presence, and that in the case of 
Paul the appeaiance took place years after Jesus is said to 
have ascended into heaven and sat down at the nght hand of 
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God, the identity of the apparitions becomes 8 suggestive 
feature 

The testimony of Paul must at least override that of the Gospels, 
and, whatever may have been the vision of Paul, we may fairly 
assume that the vision of Peter and the rest was hike it Beyond 
this mference, Paul gives us no hght with regard to the 
appearance of Jesus to himself He merely affirms that Jesus did 
appear tohim “Have I not seen Jesus our Lord >” he says in 
one place: Elsewhere he relates “But when he was pleased, 
who set me apart from my mother’s womb, and called me through 
his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him among 
the Gentiles , immediately, I communicated not with flesh and 
blood but I went away into Arabia and returned again unto 
Damascus”? Various opinions have been expressed regarding the 
rendering of ἀποκαλύψαν τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ ἐν ἐμοί The great 
majority of critics agree that the direct and natural sense must be 
adopted “to reveal his Son im me,” that 1s to say, “within 
me,” “in my spit ”3 Others maintain that ἐν ἐμοί must bé 
rendered “through me,”4 giving ἐν the sense of διά, but in that 
case the following context would be quite unnecessary Hilgen- 
felds thinks that the meaning 1s “in his person”, and Ruckert and 
a few others read *tome” The liberties taken by interpreters of 
the New Testament with the preposition ἐν, too frequently from 
preconceived dogmatic reasons, are remarkable The importance 
of this passage chiefly lies mm the question whether the revelation 
here referred to is the same as the appearance to him of Jesus of 
the Corinthian lette: Some critics incline to the view that it 1s so,® 
whilst others conside: that Paul does not thus speak of his vision, 
but rather of the doctrine concerning Jesus which formed his 
Gospel, and which Paul claimed to have received, not from man, 
but by revelation from God7 Upon this point we have only a few 
remarks to make If it be understood that Paul refers to the 
appearance to him of Jesus, it 1s clear that he 1epresents 1t in these 
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words as a subjective vision, within his own consciousness Τῇ, on 
the other hand, he do not refer to the appearance, then the 
passage loses all distinct 1eference to that occurrence We do not 
intend to lay any further stress upon the expression than this, and 
it 15 fair to add that we do not thigk there 1s any special refeience 
to the apparition of Jesus in the passage, but simply an allusion to 
his conversion to Chuistianity, which the Apostle considered a 
revelation in his mind of the true character and work of the 
Chiist which had previously been so completely misunderstood by 
him We may as well say at once that we desire to take the 
aigument in its broadest form, without wasting time by showing 
that Paul himself uses language which seems to indicate that he 
recognised the appearance of Jesus to have been merely subjective 
The only other passage which we need now mention 1s the account 
which Paul gives, 2 Cor .n 2 f, of his being caught up to the 
thirdheaven A few critics consider that this may be the occasion 
on which Jesus appeared to him, to which he refers in the passage 
‘of the former lette:. which we are considering ,? but the great 
mayjoulty are opposed to the supposition In any case there is no 
evidence that the occasions are identical, and we therefore are not 
entitled to assume that they are so 

It will have been observed that we have hitherto confined our 
attention wholly to the undoubted wntings of Paul Were there 
no other reason than the simple fact that we are examining the 
evidence of Paul himself, and have, therefore, to do with that 
evidence alone, we should be thoroughly justified in this course 
It 1s difficult to clear the mind of statements regarding Paul and 
his conversion which are made in the Acts of the Apostles, but it 
15 absolutely essential that we should understand clearly what Paul 
himself tells us and what he does not tell us, for the present totally 
excluding Acts What, then, does Paul himself tell us of the 
circumstances under which he saw Jesus? Absolutely nothing 
The whole of his evidence for the Resurrection consists in the bare 
statement that he did see Jesus Now, can the fact that any man 
merely affirms, without even stating the circumstances, that a 
person once actually dead and buried has risen from the dead and 
been seen by him, be seriously considered satisfactory evidence for 
so astounding a miracle? [5 10 possible for anyone of sober mind, 
acquainted with the nature of the proposition, on the one hand, 
and with the mnumerable possibilities of error, on the othei, to 
regard such an affirmation even as evidence of much importance 
in such a matter? We venture to say that, in such a case, an 
affirmation of this nature, even made by a man of high character 
and ability, would possess little weight If the person making it, 
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although of the highest honour, were known to suppose himself 
the subject of constant revelations and visions, and 1f, perhaps, he 
had a constitutional tendency to nervous excitement and ecstatic 
trance, his evidence would have no weight at all We shall 
presently have to speak of this more in detail τὴ connection with 
Paul Such an allegation, even supported by the fullest informa- 
tion and most circumstantial statement, could not establish the 
reality of the miracle, without them, 1t has no claim to behef 
What 1s the value of a person’s testimony who simply makes an 
affirmation of some important matter, unaccompanied by particulars, 
and the truth of which cannot be subjected to the test of even the 
shghtest cross-examination? Itis worth nothing It would not 5 
be received at all in a Court of Justice If we knew the whole of 
the circumstances of the appatition to Paul, from which he inferred 
that he had seen the risen Jesus, the natural explanation of the 
supposed miracle might be easy We have only the bare report 
of a man who states that he had seen Jesus, unconfirmed by any 
witnesses Under no circumstances could isolated evidence like 
this be of much value The facts and infeiences are alike with- 
out corroboration, but on the other hand are contradicted by 
universal experience 

When we analyse the evidence, it 1s reduced to this Paul 
believed that he had seen Jesus This belief constitutes the whole ° 
of Paul’s evidence ἴοι the Resuriection It is usual to argife 
that the powerful effect which this belief produced upon his 
life and teaching renders it of extraordinary force as testimony 
This we are not prepaied to admit If the assertion that Jesus 
appeared to him had not been believed by Paul, 1t would not 
have secured a moment’s attention That this conviction 
affected his hfe was the mevitable consequence of such belief 
Paul eminently combined works with faith m his own life When 
he believed Jesus to be an impostor, he did not content himself 
with sneering at human credulity, but vigoiously persecuted his 
followers When he came to believe Jesus to be the Messiah, he 
was not more inactive, but became the irrepressible Apostle of the 
Gentiles He acted upon his convictions in both cases, but his 
persecution of Christianity no more proved Jesus to be an 
impostor than his preaching of Christianity proved Jesus to 
be the Messiah It only proved that he believed so ΗΔ was as 
earnest in the one case as in the other We repeat, therefore, that 
the evidence of Paul for the Resurrection amounts to nothing 
more than the belief that Jesus had been seen by him We 
shall presently further examine the value of this belief as 
evidence for so astounding a miracle 

We must not form exaggerated conceptions of the effect upon 
Paul of the appearance to him of Jesus ‘That his convictions and 
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views of Christianity were based upon the reality of the Resurrec- 
tion 1s undemable, and that they received powerful confirmation 
and impulse through his vision of Jesus 1s also not to be doubted , 
but let us clear oui minds of representations deiived from other 
sources, and understand what Paul himself does and does not 
say of this vision, and for this puipose we must confine our- 
selves to the undoubted wiitings of the Apostle Does Paul him- 
self ascribe his conversion to Christianity to the fact of bis having 
seen Jesus? Most certainly not That 15 a notion derived solely 
from the statements in Acts The sudden and miraculous con- 
version of Paul is a product of the same pen which produced the 
story of the sudden conversion of the thief on the cioss δὴ episode 
equally unknown to other writers Paul neither says when nor 
where he saw Jesus The revelation of God’s Son m him not 
being an allusion to this vision of Jesus, but meiely a reference to 
the light which dawned upon Paul’s mind as to the character and 
mission of Jesus, there 1s no ground whatever, from the writings of 
‘the Apostle himself, to connect the appearance of Jesus with his 
conversion The statement in the Epistle to the Galatians 
simply amounts to this When it pleased him who elected him 
from his mother’s womb, and called him by his grace, to reveal to 
his mind the truth concerning his Son, that he might preach him 
among the Gentiles, he communicated not with flesh and blood, 
neither did he go up to Jerusalem to those who were Apostles 
before him, but immediately went away to Arabia, and after that 
returned again to Damascus It can scarcely be doubted that 
Paul here refers to his change of views to his conversion but as 
little can τὸ be doubted that he does not ascribe that conversion to 
the appearance to him of Jesus spoken of in the Corinthian letter 

Let any reader who honestly desires to ascertain the exact 
position of the case ask himself the simiple question whether, 
supposing the Acts of the Apostles never to have existed, it 1s 
possible to deduce from this, or any other statement of Paul, that 
he actually ascitbes his conversion to the fact that Jesus appeared 
to him in a supernatural manner He may possibly in some 
degree base his apostolic claims upon that appearance, although it 
may be doubted how far he does even this , τ he did so, 1t would 
only prove the reality of his belief, but not the reality of the vision , 
but there 1s no evidence whatever in the writings of Paul that he 
connected his conversion with the appearance of Jesus ΑἹ] that 
we can legitimately infer seems to be that, before his adoption of 
Christianity, he had persecuted the Church ,? and further it may 
be gathered from the passage in the Galatian letter that at the 
time when this change occurred he was at Damascus At least he 
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says that from Arabia he “returned again to Damascus,” which 
seems to imply that he first went from that city to Arabia When 
we consider the expressions in the two letters, τὸ becomes apparent 
that Paul does not set forth any instantaneous conversion of the 
character related elsewhere a the Galatians he describes his 
election from his mother’s womb and call by the grace of God as 
antecedent to the revelation of his Son m him ‘When he who 
separated me from my mother’s womb and called me by his grace 
was pleased to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him 
among the Gentiles,” etc And if the 1eading “through me” be 
adopted, the sense we are pointing out becomes still more 
apparent In the Cormthian lette: agam, the expressions should 
be remarked Verse 8 “ And last of all he was seen by me also, 
as the one born out of due time 9 For I am the least of the 
Apostles, that am not fit to be called an Apostle, because I perse- 
cuted the Church of God τὸ but by the grace of God Iam what 
Iam and his grace which was (bestowed) upon me was not in 
vain, but I laboured more abundantly than they all, yet not I, but* 
the grace of God with me τὰ Whether, therefore, 1t were I or 
they, so we preach, and so ye believed”? Peter sees Jesus first, 
Paul sees him last , and as the thought uppermost in his mind in 
writing this Epistle was the parties in the Corinthian Church, and 
the opposition to himself and denial even of his Apostleship, the 
mention of his having seen Jesus immediately leads him to speak’ 
of his apostolic clams ‘Am I not an Apostle? have I not seen 
Jesus our Lord ?” he had just before eaclarmed, and proceeded to 
defend himself agaist his opponents _ here, agatn, he reverts to the 
same subject, with proud humility calling himself, on the one 
hand, ‘‘the least of the Apostles,” but, on the other, asserting that 
he had “laboured more abundantly than they all” He 1s led to 
contrast his past life with his present, the time when he persecuted 
the Church with that m which he built 1t up There 1s, however, 
no allusion to any miraculous conversion when he says, “ by the 
grace of God Iam what lam” He may consider his having seen 
the Lord and become a witness of his resurrection one part of his 
quahfication for the Apostolate, but assuredly he does not repre- 
sent this as the means of his conversion 
We shall not pause to discuss at length how fai being a witness 
for the Resurrection really was made a necessary qualification for 
the apostolic office The passages, Luke ax 48, Acts1 22, 11 
32, upon which the theory mainly rests, are not evidence of the 
fact which can fora moment be accepted It is obvious that the 
: ons were Apostles from having been chosen disciples of the 
aster from the commencement of his active career, and not from 
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any foituitous circumstance at its close If Paul says, “Am I 
not an Apostle? Have I not seen Jesus our Loid?®” he 
continues ‘Are ye not my work in the Lord? If I am not an 
Apostle unto others, yet I am at least to you for the seal of mine 
Apostleship are ye in the Loid My defence to them that examine 
me 15 this”* There can be no doubt that the claims of Paul to 
the Apostolate were, durmg his life, constantly denied, and his 
authority reyected As we have elsewhere pointed out, there 1s no 
evidence that his Apostleship was ever recognised by the elder 
Apostles, nor that his claim was ever submitted to them Even 
in the second century the Clementine Homihes deny him the 
honour, and make light of his visions and revelations All the 
evidence we possess shows that Paul’s vision of Jesus did not 
secure for him much consideration in hisowntime a ciucumstance 
which certamly does not tend to establish its 1eality 

What weight can we, then, attach to the representation in the 
Acts of the Apostles of the conversion of Paul? Our examination 
of that work has sufficiently shown that none of its statements can 
be received as historical Where we have been able to compare 
them with the Epistles‘of Paul, they have not been in agreement 
Nothing could be more obvious than the contradiction between 
the narrative of Paul’s conduct after his conversion, according to 

cts, and the account which Paul gives in the Galatian letter 
We need not repeat the demonstration here Where we possess 
the means of comparison we discover the inaccuracy of Acts 
Why should we suppose that which we cannot compare more 
accurate? So far as our argument 1s concerned, it matters very 
little whether we exclude the narrative of the conversion of Acts or 
not We point out, however, that there 1s no confitmation what- 
ever in the writings of Paul of the representation of his conversion 
by means of a vision of Jesus, which, upon all considerations, may 
much more reasonably be assigned to a somewhat later period 
If we ventured to conjecture, we should say that the author of 
Acts has expanded the scattered sayings of Paul into this narrative, 
making the miraculous conversion by a personal interposition of 
Jesus, which he therefore relates no less than three times, counter- 
balance the disadvantage of his not having followed Jesus in the 
flesh It1s curious that he has introduced the bare statement into 
the third Synoptic, that Jesus “was seen by Simon” (d¢6y 
Σίμωνι),2 which none of the other Evangelists mentions, but 
which he may have found, without further particulars, ὥφθη 
Κηφᾷ, in the Epistle whence he derived, perhaps, materials for 
the other story In no case can the narrative m Acts be 
received as evidence of the slightest value, but in order not 
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to pass over even such statements in silence, we shall very briefly 
examine it 

The narrative 1s repeated thtce τῇ the first instance (Ix 1 f) as 
a historical account of the transaction, next (su 4 f) introduced 
mto a speech supposed to be delivered by Paul to the Jews when 
taken prisoner in consequence of their upioar on findmg him m 
the Temple purifying himself with the four men who had a vow 
a position which cannot historically be 1econciled with the character 
and views of Paul, and, thirdly, again put mto the mouth of the 
Apostle (axvi_ 9 f) when he pleads his cause before King Agrippa 
Paul is represented in the headlong career of persecuting the 
Church, and going with letters from the high priest empowering 
him to bring Christian men and women bound unto Jerusalem 
“And as he journeyed, it came to pass that he drew nigh to 
Damascus, and suddenly there shone round about him a hight out 
of the heaven, and he fell upon the earth and heard a voice saying 
unto him Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? And he said, 
Who art thou, Lord? And he said, I am Jesus whom thou perse- 
cutest But mse and go into the city, and it shall be told thee 
what thou must do”! In the second account there 1s so far 


o 


no very wide discrepancy, but there, as in the third, the time is ὶ 


said to be about noon There 15 a very considerable difference in 
the third account, however, more especially in the report of what 
is said by the voice xavi τ “ At mid-day, O King, I saw in the 
way a light from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shining 
round about me and those journeying with me, 14 and when we 
all fell to the earth, I heard a voice saying unto me in the Hebrew 
tongue Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? it 1s hard for thee 
to kick against pricks 15 And I said Who art thou, Lord? 
And the Lord said I am Jesus whom thou persecutest τό But 
mise and stand upon thy feet, for I was seen by thee for this 
purpose, to choose thee a minister and a witness both of these 
things which thou sawest, and of the things τὸ which I will appeal 
unto thee, 17 delivermg thee from the people and from the 
Gentiles, unto whom I send thee, 18 to open their eyes, that 
they may turn them from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and a 
lot among them which are sanctified by faith that 15 im me”? 

It will be admutted that this address 1s widely different from that 
reported τῇ the two earlier accounts Apologists argue that in this 
third narrative Paul has simply transferred from Ananias to Jesus 
the message delivered to him by the former, according to the 
second account Let us first see what Ananias is there repre- 
sented as saying Actsxxn 14 “And he said The God of our 
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fathers chose thee, to know his will and to see the Righteous 
One ,t 15 for thou shalt be a witness to him unto all men of 
what thou hast seen and heard”? Now, Paul clearly professes in 
the speech which he 1s represented as delivering before Agiippa to 
state what the voice said to him ‘And he said,” “and I said,” 
“and he said,” distinctly convey the meaning that the report is to 
be what was actually said If the sense of what Ananuas said to him 
15 embodied in part of the addiess ascribed to the voice, it 15 
strangely altered and put into the first person , but, beyond this, 
there is much added which appears neither in the speech of 
Ananias nor anywhere else in any of the narratives If we 
further compare the instructions given to Ananias in the vision of 
the first narrative with his words in the second and those ascribed 
to the voice in the third, we shall see that these again differ very 
materially Actsi1, 15 “But the Lord said unto hm Go, for 
this man 15 a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name before 
Gentiles and kings, and the sons of Israel 16 For 1 will show 
‘him how great things he must suffer for my name’s sake "3 What 
must we think of a wiiter who deals so freely with his matenals, 
and takes such liberties even with so serious a matter as this 
heavenly vision and the words of the glorified Jesus ? 

In the third account Jesus 1s represented as saying ‘‘It 1s 
ard for thee to kick against pricks”4 This 1s a well-known 
pioverbial saying, frequently used by classical Greek and Latin 
authors,5 and not altogether strange to Hebrew It 15 a singularly 
anthropomorphic representation to put such a saying into the 
mouth of the divine apparition, and it assists in betraying the 
mundane origin of the whole scene Another pomt deserving 
consideration is that Paul 1s not told what he 1s to do by the voice 
of Jesus, but 1s desired to go into the city to be there instructed 
by Ananias This 15 clearly opposed to Paul’s own repeated 
asseverations “Jfor neither did I receive it from man nor was 
taught it, but through a revelation of Jesus Christ,’”°1s his state- 
ment The details of the incident itself, moreover, are differently 
stated in the various accounts, and cannot be reconciled Accord- 
ing to the first account, the companions of Paul “ stood speechless” 


“2 Tt will be remembered that this epithet occurs in Acts m 14, vu 52, and 
nowhere else in the New Testament 

? Acts axl 14 3 Jb ,1x τὸ 

4xav1 14 This phrase was introduced into Acts1ix, 5 of the Authorised 
Version by Erasmus from the Vulgate , but τὶ 1s not found there mm any Greek 
MS of the slightest authority 

5 Cf Aisch , Prom, 323, Agamem , 1633, Eunp, Bacch , 791, Pindar , 
Pyth,u 173, Terent , Phorm τ 2,27, Plaut, Ziwe,1v 2, 59 Baum- 
garten, Beelen, Grotius, Iackett, Humphrey, Kumoel, Meyei, Olshausen, 
Overbeck, Wetstein, De Wette, Wordsworth, etc,in1 Zeller, 4fe,p 193, 
anm I 6 Gal 1 τῇ 
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(x 7), m the third, they “all fell to the earth” (xavr 14) 
The eaplanation that they first fell to the ground and then rose up 
fails satisfactouily to harmonise the two statements , as does hke- 
wise the suggestion that the first expression 15 simply an idiomatic 
mode of saying that they were speechless, independent of position 
Then again, in the first account, it 1s, said that the men stood 
speechless, “ hearing the voice (ἀκούοντες τῆς φωνῆς), but seeing no 
one”! In the second we are told ‘“ And they that were with me 
saw indeed the light, but they heard not the voice (τὴν φωνὴν 
οὐκ ἠκουσανῚὴ of him speaking to me”? No two statements could 
be more contradictory The attempt to 1econcile them by 
explaining the verb ἀκούω in the one place “to hear” and in the 
other “to understand” is mmadmussible, because wholly arbitrary 
It 1s quite obvious that the word 15 used in the same sense in both 
passages, the difference being merely the negative In the third 
account the voice 1s described as speaking “in the Hebrew 
tongue,”3 which was probably the native tongue of the companions 
of Paul from Jerusalem If they heard the voice speaking 
Hebrew, they must have understood it The effort to make the 
vision Clearly objective, and, at the same time, to confine it to , 
Paul, leads to these complications The voice 15 heard, though the 
speaker is not seen, by the menin the one story, whilst the light 1s 
seen and the voice not heard in the other, and yet it speaks in Hebrew- 
according to the third, and even makes use of classical proverbs, 
and uses language wondrously similar to that of the author of Acts 
We may remark here that Paul’s Gospel was certainly not 
revealed to him upon this occasion, and, therefore, the expressions 
m his Epistles upon this subject must be referred to other 
revelations There is, however, another curious pot to be 
observed Paul is not described as having actually seen Jesus in 
the vision According to the first two accounts, a light shmes 
round about him, and he falls to the ground and hears a voice , 
when he rises he 1s blmd¢ If, in the third account, he sees the 
light from heaven above the brightness of the sun shining round 
about him and his companions,’ they equally see it according to 
the second account® The blindness, therefore, 1s miraculous and 
symbolic, for the men are not blinded by the light7 It is singular 
that Paul nowhere refers to this blindness in his letters Tt,cannot 
be doubted that the writer’s purpose 15 to symbolise the very 
change from darkness to light, in the case of Paul, which, after 
Old Testament prophecies, is referred to in the words ascribed, 
in the third account,’ to the voice Paul, thus, only sees the 
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light which suiounds the gloufied Jesus, but not his own person, 
and the identification pioceeds only from the statement “Iam 
Jesus whom thou peisecutest” It is πὸ that the eapression 15 
strangely put into the mouth of Jesus, τὰ the thud account “for 
I was seen by thee (ὥφθην σοι) for this purpose,” etc τ but the 
nairative excludes the actual sight of the speaker, and it is scarcely 
possible to read the words just quoted, and then context, without 
being struck by their incongruity We need not indicate the 
souices of this representation of light shrouding the heavenly 
vision, 50 common in the Old Testament Before proceeding to 
the rest of the account, we may point out in passing the similarity 
of the details of this scene to the vision of Daniel x 7~9 
Returning to the first narrative, we are told that, about 
the same time as this muracle was occurring to Paul, a 
supernatural communication was being made to Ananias in 
Damascus 1x τὸ “And to him said the Lord m a vision 
_Anamas And he said, Behold I am here, Lord 11 And the 
Lord said unto him_ Rise and go to the street which 1s called 
Straight, and inquire in the house of Judas for one called Saul, of 
Tarsus , for, behold he prayeth, 12 and he saw a man named 
Ananias, who came in and put his hand on him that he might 
receive sight 13 But Ananias answered, Lord, I heard from 
«many concerning this man, how much evil he did to thy saints in 
Jerusalem 14 And here he hath authority from the chief priests 
to bind all that call on thy name 15 But the Lord said, Go, 
etc (quoted above) 17 And Ananias went away, and entered 
into the house, and having put his hands on him said _ Brother 
Saul, the Lord hath sent me, even Jesus that appeared unto thee 
in the way by which thou camest, that thou mightest receive 
sight and be filled with the Holy Spint τὸ And immediately 
there fell from his eyes as 1t were scales, and he received sight, 
rose up, and was baptised, and having taken food was strength- 
ened” We have already had occasion to point out, in connection 
with the parallelism kept up in Acts between the Apostle of the 
Gentiles and the Apostle of the Circumcision, that a similar 
double vision is narrated by the author as occurring to Peter 
and Cornelius Some further vision 15 referred to inv 12, for 
in no form of the narrative of Paul’s vision on the way to Damascus 
is he represented as seeing a man named Ananias coming to him 
for the purpose described Many questions are suggested by the 
story just quoted How did Ananias know that Paul had 
authouity from the chief priests to arrest any one? How could 
he argue in such a way with the Lord? Did he not then know 
that Jesus had appeared to Paul on the way? How did he get 
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that mformation? Is it not an extiaordmary thing that Paul 
never mentions Ananias in any of his letteis, noi m any way alludes 
to these mnacles? We have aheady 2eferred to the symbolic 
nature of the blmdness and iecovery of sight on 1eceiving the 
Holy Spirit and bemg baptised, and this 1s rendered still more 
apparent by the statement v 9 “ And he was three days without 
sight, and neither did eat nor dunk ” 

We may further pomt out that m immediate connection with 
this episode Paul 1s 1epresented, im the second account, as stating 
that, on gomg to Jerusalem, he has anothei vision of Jesus 
san 17 “And it came to pass that, when I retuned to Jerusalem 
and was playmg in the Temple, I was matiance, 18 and saw him 
saying unto me Make haste, and get thee quickly out of Jeiu- 
salem , for they will not 1eceive thy witness conceining me τὸ 
And I said Lord, they themselves know that I was wont to 
imprison and beat τῷ every synagogue them that believe on thee 
20 And when the blood of Stephen, thy witness, was shed, I also _ 
was standmg by and consenting, and keeping the gaiments of them 
that slew him 21 And he said unto me Go, for I will send 
thee fat hence unto the Gentiles” It seems impossible, con- 
sidering the utter silence of Paul, that the appantion to which 
he refers can have spoken to him as described upon these occa- 
sions We have elsewhere 1emaiked that there 1s not the shghtest.. 
evidence m his own or othe: wutings connecting Stephen with 
Paul, and it may be appropiate to add here that, supposing him 
to have been present when the maity. exclaimed, ‘‘Lo, I behold 
the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing on the ught 
hand of God,”! it 1s singula: that he does not name him as one of 
those by whom Jesus “ was seen ἢ 

To resume this discussion, however we have alieady shown 
that the statements of the Acts regarding Paul’s conduct after this 
alleged vision aie distinctly m contradiction with the statements of 
Paul The explanation here given of the cause of Paul’s leaving 
Jerusalem, moreover, is not τὰ agieement with Acts 1 29 f, and 
much less with Gal 1 20f The three nanatives themselves ate 
full of irreconcilable differences and mcongiuities, which destroy 
all reasonable confidence in any substantial basis for the stor y It 
is evident that the three nanatives ae from the same pen, and 
betray the composition of the author of Acts They cannot be 
regaided as true history The hand of the compose: 1s ‘very 
apparent m the lavish usc of the miraculous, so characteristic of 
the * hole work Such a narrative cannot be 1ecerved m evidence 

The whole of the testimony before us, then, simply amounts to 
this Paul believed that he had seen Jesus some yeais afte: his 
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death , there 1s no evidence that he eve: saw him during his life 

He states that he had “‘1eceived” that he was seen by various 
othe: peisons, but he does not give the slightest information as to 
who told him, or what 1easons he had for believing the statements 
to be correct, and still less does ye narrate the particulars of the 
alleged appeaiances, or even of his own vision Although we have 
no detailed statements of these extraordinary phenomena, we may 
assume that, as Paul himself believed that he had seen Jesus, 
ceitain othe: people of the circle of his disciples likewise believed 
that they had seen the sen Master The whole of the evidence 
for the Resurrection 1educes itself to an undefined belief on the 
part of a few persons, in a notoriously supeistitious age, that after 
Jesus had died and been buried they had seen him alive These 
visions, 1t 1s admitted, occurred at a time of the most intense 
religious excitement, and under circumstances of wholly excep- 
tional mental agitation and distress The wildest alternations of 
fear, doubt, hope, and indefinite expectation added their effects to 
oriental imaginations already excited by indignation at the fate of 
then Master, and sorrow or despan at such a dissipation of then 
Messianic dreams ‘There was present every element of intellectual 
and moral disturbance Now, must we seriously ask again whether 
this bare and wholly unjustified belief can be accepted as satisfac- 
tory evidence for so astounding a miracle as the Resurrection ὃ 
Can the belief of such men, 1n such an age, establish the reality of 
a phenomenon which contradicts universal experience? It comes 
to us in the form of bare belief from the Age of Muacles, unsupported 
by facts, uncoiroborated by evidence, unaccompanied by proof of 
investigation, and unprovided with material for examination 

What 1s such belief worth ® We have no hesitation in saying that 
it 1s absolutely worth nothing 


We might here well bring our inquuy to a close, for we have no 
further evidence to deal with The problem, however, 1s so full of 
interest that we cannot yet lay it down, and although we must 
restrain our aigument within certain mgid limits, and wholly refrain 
flom entering into regions of mere speculation, we may further 
discuss the ougin and nature of the belief in the Resurrection 
Recognising the fact that, although its nature and extent are very 
indefinite, there existed an undoubted belief that after his death 
Jesus was seen alive, the argument 1s advanced that there must 
have been a real basis for this belief “The existence of a 
Christian society,” says an apologetic writer, “is the first and (if 
rightly viewed) the final proof of the historic truth of the mnacle 
on which it was founded It may, indeed, be said that the Chuich 
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was founded upon the belief mm the Resurtection, and not upon the 
Resurrection itself, and that the testimony must thercfore be 
limited to the attestation of the behef, and cannot reach to the 
attestation of the fact But belief expressed in action is for the 
most part the stiongest evidence which we can have of any historic 
event Unless, therefore, it can be shown that the origin of the 
apostolic behef in the Resurrection, with duc regard to the fulness 
of its characteristic form and the breadth and rapidity of us 
propagation, can be satisfactorily explained on other grounds, the 
belief itself 1s a sufficient proof of the fact’! This 15 obviously 
Paley’s argument of the Twelve men? im a condensed form 
Belief in action may be the strongest evidence which we can have 
of any historic event, but when the historic erent hippens to be 
an event in religious history, and an astounding miracle Ike the 
Resurrection, such bare evidence, emanating from such an age, 1s 
no evidence at all The breadth and rapidity of its propagation 
absolutely prove nothing but belief in the report of those who 
beheved , although it is very far from evident that people cm- 
Inaced Christianity from a rational behef in the Resurrection ΝῸ 
one pretends that the Gentiles who believed made a preliminary 
examination of the truth of the Resurrection If breadth and 
rapidity of propagation be taken as sufficient proof of the truth of 
facts, we might consider Buddhism and Mohammedanism as satiy 
factorily attested creeds ‘There could not be a greater fallacy than 
the supposition that the ongin of a belicf must be expluned upon 
othe: grounds, or that belief itself accepted as a sufficient proof of 
the fact asserted The truth or falsehood of any allegation 15 
determined by a balance of evidence, and the eritic 1s no more 
bound to account for the formation of erroneous behef than he 1s 
bound to believe because he may not, after a great lapse of time, 
be able so clearly to demonstrate the particular manncr in which 
that erroneous belief onginated, that any other mode 1s definitely 
excluded The allegation that a dead man rose from the dead and 
appeared to several persons alive 1s contrary to unversal experience , 
but, on the other hand, the prevalence of defectise observation, 
mistaken inference, self-deception, and credulity, any of which 
might lead to such belief, are only too much in accordance with it 
Is it necessary to define which pecuhar form of error 15 present in 
every false belief before, with this immense preponderance of 
evidence against it, we finally reject 1t? We think not Any 
eaplanation consistent with universal experience must be adopted, 
rather than a belief which 15 contradictory to it 

There are two theones which have been advanced to explun 
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the origin of the Apostolic belief in the Resurrection, to which we 
may now buiefly refer , but it must be cleaily undeistood that the 
suggestion of an explanation is quite apart from our examination 
of the actual evidence for the Resurrection Fifty explanations 
might be offered, and be considersd unsatisfactory, without in the 
least degree altering the fact that the testimony for the final 
miracle of Christianity is totally insufficient, and that the allegation 
that 1t actually occut1ed cannot be maintained = The first explana- 
tion, adopted by some able critics, 1s that Jesus did not really die 
on the cross, but, being taken down alive, and his body being 
delivered to fitends, he subsequently 1evived In support of this 
theory, 1t 1s argued that Jesus 1s 1epresented by the Gospels as 
eapiring after having been but three to si, hours upon the cross, 
which would have been an unprecedentedly rapid death It 1s 
affirmed that only the hands and not the feet were nailed to the 
cross The crurifragium, not usually accompanying crucifixion, 
is dismissed as unknown to the three Synoptists, and only inserted 
by the fourth Evangelist for dogmatic reasons, and of course the 
lance-thrust disappears with the leg-breaking Thus the apparent 
death was that profound faintness which might well fall upon such 
an organisation after some hours of physical and mental agony on 
the cross, following the continued strain and fatigue of the previous 
‘ght As soon as he had sufficiently recovered, it 1s supposed 
that Jesus visited his disciples a few times to re-assure them, but 
with precaution on account of the Jews, and was by them believed 
to have risen from the dead, as indeed he himself may hkewise 
have supposed, reviving as he had done from the faintness of death ' 
Seeing, however, that his death had set the crown upon his work, 
the Master withdrew into impenetrable obscurity, and was heard of 
no more 

We have given but the baldest outline of this theory, for it 
would occupy too much space to represent 1t adequately and show 


* Gfrorer, who maintains the theory of a Scheintod with great ability, thinks 
that Jesus had believers amongst the rulers of the Jews, who, although they 
could not shield him from the opposition against him, still hoped to save him 
from death Joseph, a γε man, found the means of doing so He prepared 
the new sepulchre close to the place of execution, to be at hind—begged the 
body from Pilate—the 1mmense quantity of spices bought by Nicodemus being 
merely to distract the attention of the Jews—and Jesus, being quickly carried to the 
sepulchre, was restored to life by their efforts He interprets the famous verse, 
John x 17, curiously The eapression, “1 have not yet ascended to my Father 
and your Father,” etc, he takes as meaning simply the act of dymg— 
‘*going to heaven”, and the reply of Jesus is equivalent to ‘‘ Touch 
me not, for I am still flesh and blood—I am not yet dead” Jesus 
sees his disciples only a few times mysteriously, and, believing that he 
had set the final seal to the truth of his work by his death, he then 
retires ry impenetrable gloom (Das Heelethum und die Wahi het, p 107 f, 
p 231 f 
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the ingenuity with which it 1s worked out, and the very consider- 
able support which it receives from statements in the Gospels, and 
from inferences deducible from them We do not ourselves adopt 
this explanation, although it must be clearly repeated that, were the 
only alternative to do so or to gall back upon the hypothesis of a 
miracle, we should consider it preferable A serious objection 
brought agaist the theory seems to be that it 1s not natural to 
suppose that, after such intense and protiacted fatigue and anxuety, 
followed by the most cruel agony on the cross, agony both of soul 
and body,t ending i unconsciousness only short of death, Jesus 
could within a short period have piesented himself to his disciples 


with such an aspect as could have conveyed to them the impression " 


of victory over death by the Prince of Life He must still, it 1s 
urged, have presented the fresh traces of suffering and weakness 
little calculated to inspire them with the idea of divine power and 
glory This is partly, but not altogether, true There is no 
evidence, as we shall presently show, that the appearances of 
Jesus occurred so soon as is generally represented , and, in their’ 
astonishment at again seeing the Master whom they supposed to 
be dead, the disciples could not have been in a state minutely 
to remark the signs of suffermg,? then probably, with the power 
of a mind like that of Jesus over physical weakness, little apparent 
Time and imagination would doubtless soon have effaced fron, 
their minds any such impressions, and left only the belief that he 
had msen from the dead to develop and form the Christian 
doctrme A more powerful objection seems to us the disappeat- 
ance of Jesus We cannot easily persuade ourselves that such a 
teacher could have renounced his work and left no subsequent 
trace of his existence Still, it must be admitted that many 
explanations might be offered on this head, the most obvious 
bemg that death, whether as the result of the terrible crisis 
through which he had passed or from some other cause, may 
soon after have ensued We repeat, however, that we neither 
advance this explanation nor think it worth while to discuss it 
seriously, not because we think it untenable, although we do not 
adopt it, but because we conside: that there 1s another explanation 
of the ongin of belief in the Resurrection which 15 better, and 
which 1s, m our opimon, the tue one We mean that which 1s 
usually called the “vision hypothesis ” 


tr 

the = eee remarhs that the cry put into the mouth of Jesus on the Cross, in 

ee second Synoptics, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 

een deerme ec ee > other wise histotically conceived than as a 
ast nope that God’s will would not continue his sufferings even 

unto death (Zum Eu des Paulus un Pet Ὁ 227) 5 

ἂι ἃ ἽΝ i pei statement m the Gospels, that the women and Ins disciples 

at hist recognise the 11sen Jesus, 1s quoted m connection with this point 
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The phenomenon which has to be accounted for is the Apostolic 
belief that, after he had been dead and burted, Jesus “was seen” 
(ὠφθη) by certain persons The explanation which we οἴει, and 
which has long been adopted τῇ various forms by able critics, 15 
that doubtless Jesus was seen, byt the vision was not 1eal and 
objective, but illusory and subjective that 1s to say, Jesus was 
not himself seen, but only a representation of Jesus within the 
minds of the beholders This explanation not only does not 
impeach the veracity of those who affirmed that they had seen 
Jesus, but, accepting to a certain extent a subjective truth as the 
basis of the belief, explains upon well-known and natural principles 
the erroneous inference deduced from the subjective vision Τί 
seems to us that the pomts to be determined are simple and 
obvious Is it possible fora man to mistake subjective impres- 
sions ἴοι objective occuriences? Is it possible that any consider- 
able number of persons can at the same time receive similat 
subjective impressions and mistake them ἴοι objective facts? If 
“these questions can be answeied affirmatively, and it can be 
shown that the circumstances, the characters, the constitution of 
those who believed in the first instance, favouied the reception of 
such subjective impressions and the deduction of erroneous 
inferences, 1t must be admitted that a satisfactory explanation can 

thus be given of the Apostolic belief on other grounds than the 
reality of a miracle opposed to untveisal experience 

No sooner 1s the first question formulated than it becomes 
obvious to everyone who 15 acquainted with psychological and 
physiological researches, or who has even the most elementary 
knowledge of the influence of the mind upon the body, that it 
must at once be answered τῇ the affirmative Indeed, the affirma- 
tion that subjective impressions, in connection with every sense, 
can be mistaken for, and believed to be, actual objective effects 1s 
so trite that τί seems almost superfluous to make it Every reader 
must be well acquainted with illustrations of the fact The only 
difficulty is to deal authoritatively with such a point within 
moderate compass We must limit ourselves to the sense of 
sight ‘There are abundant proofs,” says Sir Benjamin Biodie, 
“that impressions may be made in the biain by othet causes 
simulating those which are made on it by external objects through 
the medium of the organs of sense, thus producing false percep- 
tions, which may, in the first imstance, and before we have had 
time to reflect on the subject, be mistaken for realities”* The 
limitation here introduced, ‘‘ before we have had time to reflect on 
the subject,” 1s, of course, valid in the case of those whose reason 
15 capable of rejecting the false perceptions, whether on the ground 


* Psychologecal Inguzs res, 1854, Ὁ 78, cf 7of 
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of natural law or of probability, but, in anyone ignorant of 
natural law, but familar with the idea of supernatural agency and the 
occurrence of miraculous events, it 1s obvious that reflection, if 
reflection of a sceptical kind can even be assumed, would have little 
chance of arriving at any true discrimination of phenomena 

Speaking of the nervous systém and its functions, and more 
immediately of the relation of the Cerebrum to the Sensorium 
and the production of spectial illusions, Dr Carpenter says, in his 
work on the Prenceples of Mental Physiology “Stall stronger 
evidence of the same associated action of the Cerebrum and 

Sensorium is furnished by the study of the phenomena designated 

as Spectral Illusions These are clearly sensorzal states not 
eacited by external objects, and it 1s also clear that they frequently 
originate in cerebral changes, smce they represent cveadions of the 
mind, and are not mere reproductions of past sensations” Dr 

Carpenter refers, in illustration, to a curious illusion to which Sir 
John Herschel was subject, “in the shape of the involuntary 
occurrence of visual impressions, into which geometrical regularity ἡ 
of form enters as the leading character These were not of the 
nature of those ocular Spectra which may be attributed with 
probability to retinal changes”? Dr Carpenter then continues 

“We have here zo¢ a reproduction of sensorial impressions formerly 


received, but a conszzuction of new forms by a process which, if. 


it had been carried on consciously, we should have called imagina- 
tion And it is difficult to see how it 15 to be accounted for in 
any other way than by an unconscious action of the cerebrum, 
the products of which impress themselves on the sensorial con- 
sciousness, just as, in other cases, they express themselves through 
the motor apparatus”? The illusions described by Sir John 
Herschel, who, as he himself says, was “as little visionary as most 
people,” should be referred to 

Of the production of sensations by ideas there can be no possible 
doubt,3 and, consequently, as little of the realisation by the person 
τὰ whom they are produced of subjective impressions exactly as 
though they were objective With regard to false perceptions, Dr 
Carpenter says “It has been shown that the action of zdeatonal 
states upon the Sensorium can modify or even produce sensations 
But the action of pre-existing states of Mind 1s still more fre uently 
shown in modifying the 2267 efatzion which we put upon our sense- 
impressions For, since almost every such interpretation is an act 
of judgment based upon experience, that judgment will vary 


* Sir John Herschel gives a full account of them in his Ὁ ᾿ 

Strentafic Subjects (Daldy, Isbester, & Co , 1876, payee oe ETT 
* Principles of Mental Phystology, 4th ed , 1876, p 113 f 
3 Jb, p ssf ; 
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according to our mental condition at the time it 1s delivered , 
and will be greatly affected by any dominant idea οἱ feeling, so as 
even to occasion a complete mis-interpretation of the objective 
source of the sense-1mpression, as often occurs in what is termed 
‘absence of mind’ ‘The following case, mentioned by Di Tuket 
as occurring with his own knowlédge, affords a good example of 
this fallacy ‘A lady was walkmg one day from Penrhyn to 
Falmouth, and, her mind being at that time, or recently, occupied 
by the subject of drinking-fountains, thought she saw in the road 
a newly-erected fountain, and even distinguished an inscription 
upon it namely, “lf any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink” Some time afterwards she mentioned the fact with 
pleasure to the daughters of a gentleman who was supposed to 
have erected it They expressed their surprise at her statement, 
and assured her that she must be quite mistaken Peiplexed with 
the contradiction between the testimony of her senses and of those 
who would have been aware of the fact had it been true, and 
feeling that she could not have been deceived (“for seeing 15 
believing ”), she repaired to the spot, and found to her astonish- 
ment that no drinking-fountain was in existence only a few 
scattered stones, which had formed the foundation upon which the 
suggestion of an expectant imagination had built the superstructure 
The subject having previously occupied her attention, these sufficed 
to form, not only a definite erection, but one inscribed by an 
appropriate motto corresponding to the leading idea’ ἢ 

We may give as another illustration an illusion which presented 
itself to Sir Walter Scott 3 He had been reading, shortly after the 
death of Lord Byron, an account in a publicationeprofessing to 
detail the habits and opinions of the poet As Scott had been 
intimate with Lord Byron, he was deeply interested in the publica- 
ion, which contained some particulars relative to himself and 
other friends ‘‘ Their sittimg-room opened into an entrance hall, 
cather fantastically fitted up with articles of armour, skins of wild 
animals, and the like It was when laying down his book, and 
passing into this hall, through which the moon was begining to 
shine, that the individual of whom I speak saw, right before him, 
and in a standing posture, the exact representation of his departed 
friend whose recollection had been so strongly brought to his 
imagination He stopped for a single moment, so as to notice the 
wonderful accuracy with which fancy had impressed upon the 
bodily eye the peculiarities of dress and posture of the illustrious 
poet Sensible, however, of the delusion, he felt no sentiment 
save that of wonder at the extraordinary accuracy of the 


- 


' Influence of the Mind on the Body, p 44 ? Carpenter, τό, 206 ἢ 
3 It as hkewise quoted by Dr Carpenter, p 207 f 
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resemblance, and stepped onward towards the figure, which resolved 
itself, as he approached, into the various materials of which it was 
composed These were merely a screen, occupied by great coats, 
shawls, plaids, and such othe: articles as usually ate found ma 
country entrance-hall The spectator returned to the spot from 
which he had seen the illusion, and endeavowed, with all his 
power, to 1ecall the image which had been so singularly vivid 
But this was beyond Ins capacity,” etc' Although Sir Walter 
Scott might be sensible of the delusion, it may be more than 
doubted whether, in the first century of our era, such an apparition 
proceeding fiom or connected with religious agitation of mind 
would have been considered so 

Dr Abercrombie? mentions many mstances of spectral ilustons, 
“some of the most authentic facts” relating to which he classes 
unde: the head of “intense mental conceptions so strongly im- 
pressed upon the mind as, for the moment, to be beheved to have 
areal existence” We cannot, however, venture to quote ilustra- 
tions3) Dr Hibbert, in whose work on Apparitions many te: 
resting instances are to be found, thus concludes his consideration 
of the conditions which lead to such illusions “1 have at length 
concluded my observations on what may be considered as the 
leading mental laws which are connected with the origin of spectral 
impressions ‘The general inference to be drawn from them 15 
that Apparitions are nothing more than morbid symploms, which 
are indicative of an intense excitement of the renovated feelings of the 
mind”* Subjective vistons, believed to have had objective reality, 
abound im the history of the world They are familiar to all who 
have read the hives of the Saints, and they have accompamed the 
progiess of Christianity in various forms from the trances of 
Montanism to the vision of the “Immaculate Conception” in the 
Grotto of Lourdes 

If we turn to the inquiry whether a similar subjective impression 
can be received by many persons at one time and be mistaken by 
them for an objective reality, an equally certam reply im the 
affirmative must unhesitatingly be given The contagiousness of 
emotion is well known,5 and the rapidity with which panic, for 
instance, spreads from a single individual to the mass 15 remarked 
every day The most trifling incident, unseen by more than a 

« 


* Demonology and Witchcraft, 1868, Letter: , p 371 

* Lngun res Conce ning the Intellectual Powers, 19th ed , p 274 

3 Everyone remembeis the case of Luther and his visions of the Devil 

ὁ Sketches of the Philosophy of Apparitions, by Samucl Hibbert, M Ὁ 
FRSE, anded, 1825, p 375 ὦ ee oe νυν. 

5 We might pomt in illustration to the use of “ἰ Tongues” in the Connthian 


Church, where the contagiousness of the ecstatic state 1s exemplified (1 Cor 
“IV 23, 26 f) 
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few, and, therefore, moie phant im the imagination of the many, 
has instantaneously convinced multitudes of the most erroneous 
inferences We need not refer to the numerous religious and 
othe: mental epidemics which have swept over the face of the 
world, infecting society vith the wildest delusions = From 
Montanism to camp mcetings and ievivals in om own day, 
it has been demonstiated that relhgious excitement and dominant 
ideas have spiead with astonishing rapidity and power amongst 
the circles in which they have arisen In certain states of nervous 
expectation, false impressions aie instantaneously transmitted from 
one to another in a i1ehgious assembly D: Carpenter says 

“ Moreover, 1f not only a single individual, but several persons, 
should be ‘possessed’ by one and the same idea οἱ feeling, the 
same muisinterpretation may be made by all of them , and in such 
a case the concurrence of then testimony does not add the least 
strength to it Of this we have a good example in the following 
occurrence cited by Dr Tuke, as showing the influence of a 
‘domimant idea’ τῇ falsifying the perceptions of a number of 
persons at once ‘ During the conflagration at the Crystal Palace 
in the winter of 1866-67, when the animals were, destroyed by the 
fire, it was supposed that the Chimpanzee had succeeded in 
escaping from his cage Attracted to the roof, with this eapec- 
tation in full force, men saw the unhappy animal holding on to it, 
and writhing in agony to get astride one of the iron nbs It need 
not be said that its struggles were watched by those below with 
breathless suspense, and, as the newspapers informed us, ‘ with 
sickening dread’ But there was no animal whatever there, and 
all this feeling was thrown away upon a tattered piece of blind, so 
torn as to resemble to the eye of fancy the body, arms, and legs 
of an ape!’ (Of at, p 44) Another example of a like influ- 
ence affecting several individuals simultaneously in a similar 
manner 1s mentioned by Dr Hibbert in his well-known treatise on 
Apparitions ‘A whole ship’s company was thrown into the 
utmost consteination by the apparition of a cook who had died a 
few days before He was distinctly seen walking ahead of the 
ship, with a peculiar gait by which he was distinguished when 
alive, through having one of his legs shorter than the other On 
steering the ship towards the object τὲ was found to be a piece of 
floating wreck’ Many similar cases might be referred to, im which 
the imagination has worked up into ‘apparitions’ some common- 
place objects, which it has invested with attributes derived from 
the previous mental state of the observer, and the belief in such 
an apparition asa reality, which usually exists in such cases, unless 
antagonised by an effort of the reason, constitutes a delusion ™ 


- 


* Princeples of Mental Physiology, 1876, p 208 ἢ 
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We must maintain, indeed, that a number of persons assembled 
under the mfluence of strong similar ideas, and excited by the same 
active religious emotion, are more likely to be affected by sumilar 
subjective impressions to the extent of beheving them to be obyec- 
tive than one or two would be (The excitement of each acts upon 
the whole body, and 1s itself increased by reaction from the 
ageregate emotion ach receives impressions from the other, 
which ae vividly felt even without being verified by personal 
expenlence The most nervous temperament in the assembly 
gives the final impetus to the excited imagination of the rest In 
moments of supreme expectation and doubt enthusiasm overcomes 
1eason If one man see, 1f one man hear, the mental impression 
is credited with an objective cause, even when unfelt by others, 
and then a similar impression 1s soon camied fiom the brain to the 
sensouum of all This does not imvolve the supposition of a 
diseased mind in ordmary cases, and in the instances which we 
have in view the false perceptions were, obviously, determined and 
encouraged by foregone conclusions of a nature rarely possible, 
and, when eusting, rarely resisted =“ ‘There are many persons,” 
adds Dr Carpenter, “ quite sane upon ordinary matters, and even 
(it may be) distinguished by some special form of ability, who are 
yet affected with what the witer once heard M1 Carlyle term a 


‘ diluted insanity’, allowing their minds to become so completely, 


‘possessed’ by ‘dominant ideas’ that their testimony as to what 
they declare themselves to have witnessed—even when several 
individuals concur in giving exactly the same account of it must 
be regarded as utterly untrustworthy ”? 

That subjective impressions can, nm the opinion of eminent 
Apologists, be recorded by an Evangelist as objective reality, we 
have alieady pointed out in connection with the statement of the 
fist Synoptist, that “ Many bodies of the samts were raised , and 
they came out of the sepulchies after his Resurection and appeared 
unto many” (ΔΑΝ 52 f) Milman and Dr Farrar explain this 
by the supposition that the caithquake “seemed to have filled 
the air with ghostly visitants, who afte: Christ had risen appeared 
to linger in the Holy City”? It follows as a logical consequence 
that, as this subjective impression felt by many at once 15 described 
in the Gospel as objective, these writers not only admit the 
possibilty of such a mistake on the part of the observers, but 
that the Gospel, in adopting that mistake, may be suspected of 
a similar couise in 1ecoiding the appeatances of Jesus 3 


* Liineiples of Mental Physrology, 1876, Pp 209 


® Farrar, Left of Christ, ἢ 41° 33 
eee ht cae GMs Ῥ 419, Milman, Ast of Christianity, 1 336 


3 is refer rcedeis to some most interesting 1emarhs of Di Lightfgot on the 
muarculous elements in the AZartyn dom of Polya Pp (οί fathers, putn, 
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We have thus replied to the question whether the “ vision 
hypothesis ” could explain the belief of 500, οἱ even of eleven 
persons, who supposed they had seen Jesus, and we do not 
think that any one who se1lously consideis the age and the 
circumstances under which the phenomenon 1s alleged to have 
occurred; can doubt that such belief could very easily have 
1esulted from merely subjective impressions Before gomg further 
into the discussion of the matte1, however, we must again, with a 
little mo1e minuteness, call attention to the date of the actual 
statements upon which the whole argument turns The Apostle 
Paul writes about a quarter of a century afte: the time when it 1s 
said that Jesus “ was seen” by those whom he names Whatever 
opinion may be formed as to the amount of information obtained 
by Paul during the visit he paid to Jerusalem for the purpose of 
making the acquaintance of Peter, it 1s undeniable that some 
years had elapsed between the time when Jesus is supposed to 
have been seen and the time when Paul could have received 
information regarding these appearances from any of the Apostles 
If we date the death of Jesus in the year 33, almost the latest 
date assigned to it by any eminent critic, and the conversion of 
Paul about AD 38-40," it will be remembered that the Apostle 
himself state$ that he did not go to Jerusalem till three years after, 
which brings us to ἃ Ὁ 41-43 as the earliest ttme when Paul first 
came in personal contact with Peter and James He did not go 
up to Jerusalem again for fourteen yeais after’that, and we have 
no reason to believe that he met any of the Apostles m the 
interval, but the contrary, from his own account of that second 
vasit, Gal n 2 He could not, therefore, have heard anything of 
the appearances of Jesus even from Peter and James till some 
eight to ten years after they had taken place From the other 
Apostles, in all probability, he cannot have heard anything till 
nearly twenty years had elapsed since they supposed they had seen 
Jesus 

Where did he get his information regarding the 500 biethien 
at once? From whom did heget it? If the supposed appearance 
took place, as so many suggest, in Galilee, the date of his 
information 1s still more uncertain If, on the other hand, it 
occurred in Jerusalem, whilst so many of the number were visitors 


1885, ἢ 598) which are particularly appropriate whilst conside1ing this argument 
They are quoted in 4 /eply to his Essays, 1889, p 154 ἢ 

The Chroiicon Paschale dates 1t 42, and the following critics date it as 
noted Michaelis, about 37? Kuinoel, 40, Heinuchs, 37? Eichhorn, 37 or 
38, Hug, 35, Schmidt, 41, Bertholdt, 40, Feilmoser, 35, Winer, 38? 
de Wette, 37 or 38, Schott, 37, Schrader, 39, Anger, 38? Wheseler, 40, 
Ewald, 28, Meyer, 35 (Whieseler, Chronologze des apost Zettalters, 1848, 
Chi onologrsche Tabelle, Meyer, Apg, p 24) 
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only, tars obvious thet the pretter part mut tithes guenthy breve 
left the Hol City ind become cattered ta there peetive hemes 
Phe difheulty of obtunaeys Ποῖ from mere th Πα ν᾿ of 
the soo bccomes Obviers Troy eter, fram: ne eines shiek 
weare σα τὰ sunt could Paul hive boon nunate ty πιόταν ἢ 
of these appearinces toss Cham ὐπὸ τὸ ten be rly ἘΠ ἸΝΩ͂Ν ite dy 
and, then, of the vision of the Llc ve n, only from one of the nF 
to whom the first vision wppoind: Now, neon vt eo iden the 
operation Of Memory, Venn pot on of more than αι nat cbr ty 
οἱ imagination, deume with ccremmstinee net hbely τὸ ἢ 

exavecratcd or distorted by techno the Gaur: of time torn οὶ 
that. mm τῶν sears, all the ἀντ οὐς of such Ora og umd αι ἢ 
much cvciluement corounty prevailed, mut hake 4 amy bo tors 
different aspect from that vluch they od oamiie bo δα μὲν ἢ 

permitted to quote tow wotds on this uby Piseitetywid ih 
accustomed to spe ah oof memory τ ost coat dota up ee 
reproduction of pist sttes of Can cia ne vet es pen Cs 
tmnually showing usthitthisreproductiaap versotte nse tees thor ἢ 
the modifc tion which the Stree has ind: oom ath nts 

Sometimes the thrice has been μασι ἢ abhi cited torte 
TEMS MY Serve Toone very efron ott ΠΡ re ἀπὼν» rhe) 
view Of the Occurrence And where tt ga) gta Dain eon 
Feelings are mtcrested, Weare extremely tpt te to ὅκα δ ὁ tay 
gocs against them, so thatthe repre cmatorinen by Memon 4 

altogether one sided This ts contmadly Geto trated by th 
entire dissimilarity of the accounts of the scm ooeederener or cay 
versation, Which shill bo viven by tho or more pottte comers od 
moat, even When the matter τὸ τὸ ἃ ταὶ there maads. ume the, us 

honestl desirous of telling the trata Amel this diverts os ath 
usually become sull more pronounce dverththe Pup οὐ τιθεῖς thy tree 

becomme gradually but unconseroucds meocied de τὰ trefetaet 
course of thought md fecling, so dhe when ata oo utero ufter 
a lengthened interval as to bung up tremims:rne: ot the orean οἷ 
occurrence, thit remmuscence reddy represents cof the oti 
occurrence, but the modified trace of αὐ Ὁ Thy. poeruly dbely 
to occur Where, as mi our case, there vere Old Peotument 
prophecies supposed to describe minutely thesunermye  deoth, and 
resurrection of the Messiah, to furnish dines which the transtorma 

tion of memory must inscnsibly follow Cnconsetousts, we Mit} 
be certain, the musty outlines of the onanal trinseeton vould 
acquire consistency and take form accordimy to the tenour of 46 
mfalible anindey It would require a memory of iron and of 
more than stubborn dogecdness to resist the unobtrusive influence 
of supposed prophcaes 106 at Clearly understood thit we spe th 


; Carpenter, Principles of Mental ΤΠ sstoloy, 1876, Ῥ 4 s6 “ 
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of an unconscious process, which 15 perfectly consistent with 
complete belief that the tiansformed trace exactly represents what 
originally took place 

Adheiing more closely to the point before us, can we suppose 
that the account which Paul regeived of these appearances, after 
that lapse of time, was a perfectly sober and unwarped description 
of what actually took place? We think not [5 it possible that 
the vision of the 500, for instance, had escaped the maturing 
influence of time? o1 that of the Eleven? We believe that it 1s 
not possible However, Paul does not give a single detail, and 
consequently this argument mainly affects the abstract value of all 
such evidence, whether at first or second hand, but it likewise 
makes more vague the o1iginal transaction, so indefinitely sketched 
for us, which we have to explain What was it the 500 really saw? 
‘* Jesus,” says the report matured by time , and modern divines, 
taking the statement in its most objective sense, demand an 
explanation of the unknown phenomenon which led 500 to believe 
that they actually saw the risen Master Did the 500 originally 
think anything of the kind? What impression did the individuals 
receive? Did any two 1eceive precisely the same impressions ἢ 
There 1s not the slightest evidence that they did Although Paul 
gives the most meagre report of these appearances that could well 
be conceived, 1t must be remembered that the impression made 
upon his own mind was not by the events themselves, but by the 
narrative of the events recounted at least eight or ten years after- 
wards There can be no doubt that, earlier, Paul the persecutor 
must also frequently have heard of the Resurrection, and of 
alleged occasions when Jesus had been seen after his death and 
burial, from persecuted members of the Christian community, but 
beyond the undefined certainty of this we are not entitled to go 
That what he heard must have received warmth of colouring fiom 
the fire of persecution 1s most probable Of this, however, we 
shall speak presently 

It 1s not necessary fuithe1 to enlarge upon the superstition of 
the age of which we write We have elsewhere quoted the opinion 
of an orthodox divine and Hebrew scholar on the character of the 
Jewish people about that period ‘Not to be more tedious, 
therefore, i this matter,” he says, “let two things only be 
observed 1 That the nation under the second Temple was 
given to magical arts beyond measure, and 1 That τὸ was given 
to an easiness of believing all manner of delusions beyond 
measure”* And again “It is a disputable case whether the 
Jewish nation were more mad with superstition in matters of 


τ Lightfoot, Hore Hebratce et Talmudice , Works, ed Pitman, 1823,x1 , 
p 81 
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rehgion, οὐ with superstition im cunous arts “tr Even supposing 
the Twelve to have been men of supenor mtclhgcence to most of 
then fellow countrymen of the period, it cannot reasonably be 
questioned that they were “men of hhe passions * and faalings 
with the rest, and that, as weicethe most eminent men of all 
countries for centunes after, they were 1gnorant of the true order 
of nature, full of superstitious ideas regarding cosnical phenomena, 
and ready at all times to beheve τὰ mureles and supernatural 
interference with the affairs of hte As Jews, moreover, they had 
inherited behef m angele agency and diine apparitions ‘The 
Old Testament 1s full of narratives m which God appears to 
the Patuarchs and Lawegners of Israel Celestial visions had 
been familia to every Jew from his infancy, and the constant 
personal communications of God with his peculiar people were 
still the most sacred traditions of the nation 

Nursed m the prevalent superstition of the time, educated by 
the Law and the Prophets to fampharity with the supernatural, 
and prepared by the fervid imagination of their race: to recognise 
wonders in heaven and earth, the disciples were naturally prepared 
for the great Christan Miracle The special circumstances in 
which they were placed at the death of Jesus conduced τὰ 
the Inghest degree to excite that expectant attention which, m 
their state of profound agitation, rendered them readily susceptible 
of extraordinary impressions The disciples had for a long 
period followed Jesus and felt the influence of his elevated 
character It may be doubted how far they had entered into the 
spint of his teaching, οἱ understood the spiritual wisdom which 
lay beneath the noble simphicity of his language , but it cannot Ue 
doubted that his personal greatness must have produced a 
profound effect upon their minds When they came at last to 
understand, 1f mm a material and imperfect way, his views as to 
his Messianic character, they can have had {ΠῚ difficulty m 
believing, τὰ spite of the mysterious lowliness and humility of his 
aspect, although probably in a sense widely different from his 
own, that the hope of Israel had at last come and that the hour 
of her redemption was at hand ΤῈ is probyble that, as the enmity 
of the priests and rulers increased, and the danger of his position 
became more appaient, whilst he disdained un orthily to shrink 
from his public work, he must have felt all the perl before him, 
and observed the anuety of his followers It may be conceived 
that, under such cncumstances, his teaching may have assumed 
even a higher spnituality than before, and, rising above the clouds 
of the present, soared out into that calmer future when the religion 
he founded would be accepted by men, and become a light to 
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the Gentiles and the glory of his people Israel It 1s probable that 
he may have spoken of his death in spiritual terms as a sacrifice 
for them and for the world, which would secure the ti1umph of his 
work and 1egenerate mankind Comforting those who had left all 
and followed him, but fiom whpm he might so soon be parted, 
and knowing their doubts and fears, he must have re-assured their 
munds by inspniting views of the inscpatable nature of his union 
With those who loved him and did his commandments , his spirit 
dwelling within them and leading them safely through the world, in 
the peace and security of souls raised by the truth beyond the 
το ἢ of its corruption and its wrong 

That they must have felt the strongest conviction of his 
Messianic character cannot be doubted, however confused 
may have been their ideas of the exact natuie of his office, 
and of the manner in which his coming was to secure the 
triumph of Israel ‘The shock to their eapectations and the 
utter dissipation of their hopes which must have been felt 
1 the first moment of his arrest, hurried trial, and cruel condem- 
nation can well be imagined It 1s probable that, in that first 
moment of terro:. and bewilderment, the disciples indeed all 
forsook him and fled No one who had consorted with the 
Great Teacher, however, and felt the influence of his mind, could 
long have 1esisted the reaction to nobler thoughts of him [ἢ all 
the bitterness of sorrow for the loss of their master and friend, in 
horror at his agonising and shameful death, and in doubt, con- 
Sternation, and almost despair, they must have gathered together 
again and spoken of these strange events Believing Jesus to 
nave been the Messiah, how could they interpret his death on the 
cross? If he was the Messiah, could he thus die? If Enoch and 
Elyah, 1f Moses, precursors of the Messiah, had not seen death, 
how could that prophet like unto Moses whom God had raised 
up end his career by a shameful death on the cross? 

Throughout that time of fiery trial and supreme mental agita- 
tion they must have perpetually sought in their own minds some 
explanation of the terrible events then occurring and seeming to 
blast all their hopes, and doubtless mystic utterances of Jesus 
must have assumed new meanings meanings probably different 
from his own In the accounts of the coming Messiah in the 
prophets they must have searched for some hight by which to 
solve the ineaplicable problem Is it not conceivable that, in 
that last time of dange: and darkness, when he saw the persecu- 
tion against him become more vehement, and felt that the path 
which, he had chosen led him through danger and distuess, 
perhaps to death Jesus may, in the bitter contemplation of that 
fanatical opposition of bigotry and superstition, have applied 
to himself the description of the suffermg servant of God, 
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suffermg as all noble souls have done who are in advance of 
then age, and preach great truths which condemn either duectly 
ot by implication the vices and folhes of their time “the 
oppressor’s wiong, the proud man’s contumcely,” and, worse still, 
the ignoble insults of popular ignorance and fickleness? Tere 
might scem to them the solution of the enigma, and, returning 
from that first fight of terror and bewilderment, feeling all the 
intense reaction of affection and grief, and faith in the Master 
quickened by shame at their abandonment of him in his moment 
of supreme affliction, still believing that he must be the Messiah, 
and in mute longing and expectation ef the next events which 
were to confirm οἱ confound their hopes, the disciples must 
have been in the climax of nervous agitation and excitement, and 
ready to recetve any impression which might be suggested in 
their embarassment ἃ 

According to Paul, it was Peter who first saw the risen Jesus 
According to the first and fourth Gospels, the first appearance 
was to the women, and notably, in the latter, to Mary Magdalene, 
out of whom had been cast “seven devils,” and whose tempera- 
ment probably rendered her unusually susceptible of all such 
impressions Did Paul intentionally omit all mention of the 
appearances to the women, οἱ did he not know of them? 
In the latte: case, we have an instructive hght thrown on 
the Gospel tradition, in the former, the first suggestion 
of the Resurrection becomes even more clearly intelligible It 
will be observed that in all this explanation we are left chiefly to 
conjecture, for the statements in the Gospels cannot, upon any 
point, be used with the slightest confidence On the other hand, 
all that 1s demanded 1s that a probable or possible explanation of 
the origin of the belief in the Resurrection should be given, and, 
in the total absence of historical data, we are entitled to draw 
inferences as to the course of events at the time It may well be 
that a mistake as to the sepulchre, rendered not improbable if any 
hint of the truth be conveyed τη the conflicting traditions of the 
Gospel, or one of many other suggestions which might be 
advanced, might Iead the women or Peter to beheve that the 
sepulchre was empty Or some other even trifling circumstance, 
which we can no longer indicate with precision, might convey to 
the women or to Peter, i their state of nervous excitement, 
the last impulse wanting to cause that rapid revulsion from extieme 
depicssion, which 1s so suitable to the state which we may, perhaps, 
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be allowed to call cieative subjectivity If we are to accept 
the indications scattered about the New Testament, the impetuous 
aident temperament of Peter was eminently one to bound into 
sudden ecstatic enthusiasm, and in all probabilhty sone common- 
place or trifling incident may have been the spark which kindled 
ito flame the materials already at glowing heat The strong 
subjective impression that Jesus had msen would create a vision of 
him which, at once confirming previous conclusions, resolving 
perpleaing doubts, and satisfying feveiish expectations, would be 
accepted by each mind with little οἱ no question as an objective 
reality If Peter, οἱ even the women, brought to the disciples the 
assurance that they had seen the Lord, we cannot doubt that, in 
the unparalleled position im which they were then placed, undei 
all the circumstances of intense feeling and religious excitement 
at the moment, such emotions would be suddenly called into 
action as would give to these men the impression that they had 
seen the Master whom they had lost These subjective impres- 
stons would be strengthened daily and unconsciously into ever 
more objective consistency, and, being confirmed by supposed 
prophecy, would be affirmed with a confidence insensibly inspired 
by dogmatic considerations That the news would fly from 
believer to believer, meeting everywhere excited attention and 
‘satisfying eager expectancy, 1s certain , and that these devout souls, 
swayed by every emotion of glad and exultant enthusiasm, would 
constantly mistake the suggestions of their own thoughts for 
objective realities 1s probable Jesus died, was buried, and rose 
again “according to the Scriptures” This would harden every 
tind supposition imto assurance, and, as time went on, what was 
doubtful would become certain, what was mysterious, clea , and 
those who had seen nothing would take up and strengthen the 
tradition of those who had seen the Lord 
It 1s argued that there was not time for the preparation of the 
disciples to believe in the Resurrection of Jesus between his 
crucifixion and “the third day,” when that event 1s alleged to have 
occurred, and, consequently, no probability of subjective impres- 
sions of so uneapected a nature being received To those 
Apologists who adopt this argument we might point to many 
passages in the Gospels which affirm that the Resurrection on the 
third day was predicted These, however, we assign, of course, to 
a later date Theargument assumes that there was no preparation 
in the teaching of Jesus, but this, as we have endeavoured to suggest, 
is not the case If there had been no other, the mere assurance 
that he was the Messiah must have led to 1eflections, which 
demanded some other sequel to his caree: than the death of a 
slave The mere suggestion of such a problem as must have 
sroposed itself to the minds of the disciples If all 15 to end here, 
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Jesus was not the Messiah af he was the Messiah, what will 
now happen? must have led to expectant attention — But there 
was much more than this In such moments as those of the 
Passion, thought works feverishly and fast It 15 not to be 
supposed that Peter and the rest did not foresee the cud, when 
Jesus was Jed away prisoner in the hands of his cnemics ΤΙ ts 
still less to be imagined that thar mmds were not ceaselessly 
revolying that problem, on the solution of which depended then 
fondest hopes and highest aspirations — It 1s) most: probable, 
indeed, that no time could have found the disciples ma state 50 
ripe for strong impressions as that immediately suceceding the 
death of then Master ‘ 
There are, however, other aspects m which this pomt may be 
placed What evidence 1s there that Jesus was seen, or supposed 
to have been seen, on the third day? Absolutely none worthy of 
the name = Pau! does not say that he was, and as for the Gospels, 
their statement 1s of no value, and the tradition which they record 
may be set down as a foregone dogmatic conclusion — Paul very‘ 
distinctly shows this He says “For 1 dehvered unto you first 
of all that which I also received, that Christ dicd for our sins 
according to the Scriptures, and that he was buried, and that he 
has been raised the third day, according to the Seripturcs ἢ 
The repetition of the phrase. “according to the Scriptures,’ 35 very~ 
marked, and poimts to the fact that the purpose for which Jesus 
died “for our sins” and the date of his Resurrection “the 
third day” are statements directly based upon Scripture We 
have mentioned that the Scriptures supposed to indicrte the third 
day do not really apply to the Messiah at all, but this does sot 
affect the question before us Now, beheving this cpoch to be 
defined in prophecy, this 1s precisely one of those poimts upon 
which memory would, in the lapse of time, be most Inhely to adjust 
itself to the prophecy We will assume that Jesus was not “seen 
before the third day It 15 obvious that.if he was scen forty days 
after, it might be affirmed that he had becn actually ratsed long 
before, on the third day ‘Lhe vision occurrmg on the third day 
itself, even, could not prove that he had not “risen” before 
There 15, in fact, no reason o fix the third day except the 
statement of “Scnipture,” and, the moment we accept that, we 
must recogmse the force of dogmatic influence- [6 fact 
that the third day has from early times been «οἱ apart as the 
Christian Sabbath does not prove anything If the third day was 
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believed to be the day τηαιοαίοα by “Sciipture” ἴοι the Resurrec- 
tion, of course that day would be selected as the time at which it 
must have occuried, and on which it should be commemorated 
So far as the vision hypothesis 1s conceined, the day is of no 
consequence whatever, and the objection upon this point has no 
force 
There 1s another consideration which we must mention, which 
is not only important in connection with an estimate of the 
evidence for the Resurrection, but the imferences from which 
clearly suppoit the explanation we are proposing Before stating 
it we may, In passing, again refer to the fact that it 1s nowhere 
affirmed that anyone was an eye-witness of the actual Resurrection 
It 1s supposed to be proved by the circumstance that Jesus was 
subsequently “seen” Observe, howevei, that the pait of this 
muracle which could not well have been ascribed to subjective 
impressions the actual iesurrection 1s, naturally enough, not 
sseen’by anyone, but that which comes precisely within the scope 
of such subjective action is said to have been secn by many To 
come at once to ou pont, neither Paul, noi: the Gospels, nor 
Chustian tradition in any form, pretends that Jesus was seen 
by any one but his disciples and those who believed in him = In 
fact, Jesus only appeared to those who weie prepared by faith and 
“e\pectant attention to see him in the mannei we assert We are 
at present merely speaking of the earlier appearances, and resei ving 
Paul for separate discussion Why, we may inquire, did Jesus 
not appear to his enemies as well as to his friends? Nothing of 
course could have been mote intelligible than his desire to comfort 
antl reassure those who believed in and mourned for him, but to 
do this by no means excluded a wider manifestation of himself, 
supposing him to have actually msen from the dead On the 
hypothesis that he only rose again and was seen through the 
yearning and enthusiastic faith of his followers, the reason why he 
was not seen by others 1s not hard to find Yet it might be 
thought that the object of at once establishing beyond doubt his 
supernatural mission, and convincing his enemies of their crime 
and the Jews of their blindness and folly, was important enough 
Had he shown himself to the Chief Priests and elders, and con- 
founded the Pharisees with the vision of him whom they had so 
cruelly nailed to the accursed tree, how might not the future of his 
followers have been smoothed, and the faith of many made strong! 
Or if he had stood again in the Courts of the Roman Procurator, 
no longe: a prisoner buffeted and spat upon, but the glorious 
Messiah, beyond the reach of Jewish malignity οἱ Roman 
injustice! But no, he was seen by none but those devoted to him 
We shall, of course, be told by Apologists that this also was “ for 
the tual of our faith”, though, to anyone who earnestly reflects, it 
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must seem childish to ask men to believe what 15 beyond their 
reason, yet conceal the evidence by which reason 15 supposed to 
be guided The reply, however, 15. Clear for the trial of our faith 
οἱ for any other reason, it 15 nevertheless certam that this evidence 
docs not exist. }~=When the argyment which we are now discussing 
was first advanced long ago by Celsus, Origen had πὸ better 
refutation than, after admitting the fact that Jesus was not after 
his resurrection seen as before publicly and by all men, to take 
refuge m the belief that the passage of Paul regarding his appear- 
ances contains wonderful mysterics which, ff understood, would 
explain why Jesus did not show himself after that event as he had 
done before τὶ ἢ 

We must now proceed to show that the vision of Paul is satis- 
factonly explained by the same hypothesis We have already 
proved that there 15 no evidence of any value that Paul’s conver 
sion was duc to his having scen Jesus im a manner which he 
beheved to be objective and supernatural = ‘To represent the arch, 
persecutor Paul transformed ma moment, by a miraculous vision 
of Jesus, mto the Apostle of the Gentiles was highly characteristic 
of the author of Acts, who further represents Paul as immediately 
preaching publicly im Damascus and confounding the Jews 
Widely different is the statement of Paul Tie distinctly attirms 
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that he did not communicate with flesh and blood, nor went he ue 


to Jerusalem to them which were Apostles before him, but that he 
immediately went away into Arabia ‘The Tathers delighted tn 
representing this journey to Arabia as an instance of Paul’s fervour 
and eagerness to preach the Gospel in lands over which its sound 
had not yet gone forth There can be no doubt, howeser, 
that Paul’s journey to Arabia and his sojourn there were for 
the purpose of reflection It 1s only m legends (ἢ τὶ instantaneous 
spiritual revolutions take place In sober history the process 15 
more slow and progressive We repeat that there 1s no evidence 
which can at all be accepted that Paul’s conversion was effected 
by a vision, and that it 1s infinitely more probable that it was, so 
to say, merely completed and crowned by “seemeg Jesus”, but, at 
the same time, even if the view be held that this vision was the 
decisive circumstance which induced Paul at once to resign his 


* Contra Cels , 65. ΤΙ τς curious that, in an cirher chapter, Ongen, dis 
cussing the question of Celsus, whether any one who hid been τοῖα εἰς derd 
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that ΕΠ τι and Ehishi had rated httle children he could not have advanced 
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no other nation but the Jews was, thitthey hid become accustomed to miracles, 
and could, by comparing the works of Jesus and what was told of nm with 
what had been done before, recognise thu he was greater thin allewho had 
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couse of persecution and embrace Chnistianity, our argument 1s 
not matenally affected In any case, much silent, deep, and 
almost unconscious preparation fo. the change must long before 
have proceeded in the mind of Paul, which was finally matured in 
the Arabian waste Upon no view that is taken can this be 
excluded , upon every ground of common sense, experience, and 
necessary inference, 1t must be admitted 

Indifference is the only great gulf which separates opinions 
There was no stolid barrier of apathy between Saul of Tarsus and 
belief in the Messiahship of Jesus In persecuting Christianity, 
Paul proved two things the earnestness and energy of his con- 
victions, and the fact that his attention was keenly directed to the 
new sect Both points contributed to the result we are discussing 
Paul’s Judaism was no mere formalism It was the adoption, 
heart and soul, of the religion of his people, which was to him no 
dead principle, but a living faith stimulating that eager, impetuous 
character to defend its integrity with “fire and sword” He did 
not, like so many of his countrymen, turn away with scorn from 
the followers of the despised Nazarene and leave them to their 
delusion, but turned to them, on the contrary, with the fierce 
attraction of the zealot whose own belief 1s outraged by the 
misbehef of others The earnest Jew came into shatp collision 
yvith the earnest Christian The eainestness of each was an 
element of mutual respect The endurance and firmness of the 
one might not melt the bigoted 1esolution of the other, but it 
arrested his attention and commanded his unconscious sympathy 
Just so would the peisecutor have endured and resisted persecu- 
‘tian, so, subsequently, he actually did meet it And what was 
the main difference between the persecutor and the persecuted? It 
consisted in that which constituted the burden of the apostolic 
preachmg the belief that “this was the Chnst” The creed of 
the new sect at least was not complicated It was httle more at 
that time than a question of identity, until Paul himself developed 
it into an elaborate system of theology 

In this question of identity, however, there was comprised a vast 
change of national ideas To the devout Jew looking for the 
hope of Israel, yearning and praying for the advent of that Son of 
David who was to sit upon the throne of his fathers, restore the 
fortunes of the people, drive out the heathen and subdue the 
nations again to the yoke of Israel, establishing the worship of 
God in its purity and turning the Gentiles to the service of the 
God of Gods τ was an abhorrent thought that the lowly peasant 
who had died a shameful death on Golgotha should be 1epresented 
as the Messiah, the promised King of the Jews Stull, there was 
something sufficiently startling in the idea to excite reflection A 
political aspirant, who pietended to play the part, and after some 
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feeble attempt at armed msurrection had been crushed by the heel 
of the Roman, could not have attracted attcntion In that there 
would have been no originality to astonish, and no singularity to 
1equire explanation This man, on the contrary, who was said to 
be the Messiah, assumed no earthly dignity , claimed no kingdom 
in this world , had not even a place whereon to lay his head , but 
ended a short and unambitious career as the teacher of a simple but 
profound system of morality by death on across ‘There was no 
vulgar imitation here This was the reverse of the Messiah of the 
Jews In spite of so much dissimilarity, however, there was in the 
two parties a fundamental agreement of beef The Jew expected 
the Messiah, the Christian believed he had now come The 
Messiah expected by the Jew was certainly a very different Saviour 
from the despised and rejected Jesus of Nazareth, but at the root 
of the Christian faith lay behef in a Messiah Τὶ was a thoroughly 
Jewish belief, springing out of the covenant with the fathers, and 
based upon the Law and the Piophets ‘Ihe difference was not 


one of principle, but one of details ‘Their interpretation of the’ 


promises was strangely dissimilar, but the trust of both was in the 
God of Israel To pass from one to the other did not involve the 
adoption of a new religion, but merely a modification of the views 
of the old Once convinced that the Messiah was not a political 
ruler but a spiritual guide, not a victorious leader but a sufferin 
servant of God, the transition from Judaic hopes to recognition 
of Jesus was almost accomplished 

It is clear that Paul, in his capacity of Persecutor, must have 
become well acquainted with the views of the Chnstians, and 
probably must have heard them repeatedly expounded by δι 
captives before the Jewish Sanhedrin He must have heard the 
victims of his blind religious zeal affirming their faith with all that 
ecstatic assurance which springs out of persecution The vision 
of Peter contributed to the vision of Paul ‘There can be no 
doubt that Paul must have become aware of the application to 
Jesus of Old Testament prophecies, and of the new conception 
thence derived of a sufferrng Messiah The political horvon was 
certainly not suggestive of the coming of the Lord’s Anoimted 
Never had the fortunes of Israel been ata lower ebb The hope 
of a Prince of the house of David to restore dominion to the 
fallen race was hard to entertain The suggestion of an altémative 
theory based upon a new interpretation of the prophets, if start- 
ling, was not untimely, when the old confidence was becoming 
famt in many minds, and the hope of his coming seemed so dis- 
tant and unsure If we do not misyudge the character of Paul, 
however shocked he may have been at fist by the substitution of 
a crucified Nazarene for the triumphant Messiah of his earher 
visions, there must have been something profoundly pleasifig to his 
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mind in the conception of a spnitual Messiah As he became 
familiar with the idea, it is probable that flashes of doubt must 
have crossed his mind as to the conectness of his more material 
views If the belief were true, which Chitstians professed, that 
this Jesus, despised and rejected of men, was the suffe1ing servant 
of God, and this servant of G6d actually the Messiah! If 
the claim of this Jesus, who had been esteemed smitten of God 
and afflicted had been verified by his rising again from the dead 
and ascending to the mght hand of God! ‘This aspect of the 
Messianic ider had a mystery and significance congenial to the 
soul of Paul ‘The supemnatuial eléments could have presented 
no difficulties to him ~~ Belief in the Resurrection was part of his 
creed asa Phansee ‘That the msen Messiah should have been 
seen by many, the fundamental idea once admitted, could not sur- 
prise the visionary Jew Wecan well imagine the conflict which 
went on in the ardent mind of Paul when doubts first entered 1t , 
ς his resistance and struggle for the faith of his youth, the pursu- 
ance, as duty, of the course he had begun, whilst the forme: 
conviction no longer stiengthened the feverish energy , the excite- 
ment of religious zeal in the mad course of persecution not to be 
arrested in a moment, but become, by growing doubt, bitterness 
and pain to him, the suffermg inflicted sending its pang into his 
sown flesh There was ample piepaiation im such a situation for 
the vision of Paul 
The constitution and temperament of the Apostle were eminently 
calculated to receive impressions of the strongest description 
We have mentioned the conjecture of many able men that his 
™ stake in the flesh” was a form of epilepsy  It1s, of course, but 
a conjecture, though one which has great probability,' and we 
must not treat it otherwise, but, if 1t could be proved correct, 
much light would be thrown upon Paul’s visions We have 
discussed the Apostle’s statements regarding the supernatural 
Chaiismata m the Church, and have seen his eatreme readiness 
to believe in the lavish bestowal of miraculous gifts, where others 
could recognise but ordinary qualities That Paul should be 
able to claim the power of speaking with tongues more than all 
the Corinthians, whose exercise of that spiritual gift he so 
unceremoniously 1estrains, 19 In perfect keeping with all that we 
elsewhere learn about him Everywhere we find the keenly 
impressionable nature so apt to fall into the ecstatic state when 
brought unde: the influence of active 1eligious emotion “I 
must glory,” he exclaims with irresistible impulse on coming to a 
theme so congenial to him, ‘‘I must glory, it 1s not mdeed 
eapcdient, but I will come to visions and revelations of the 
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Lord ”* Jsven when he speaks of the stake in his flesh, which 
he does im such suggestive connection with his visions, he 
describes τὶ as sent lest he should “be exalted above measure by 
the excess of the revelations” We have so 1epeatedly had to 
refer to Paul’s claim to have received his Gospel by special 
revelation that we need not again speak of it here If we could 
quote Acts as a genume representation of Christian tradition 
regarding Paul, we might pomt out the visions and revelations 
therein so freely asciibed to him, but his own wiilings are amply 
sufficient ἴοι our purpose Even his second journey to Jerusalem 
1s attributed to the duection of revelation 3 

The only vision regarding which the Apostle gives any « 
particulais 15 that 1efeired to, 2 Cor \n 2 “1 know a man in 
Christ above fourteen years ago (whether in the body I know not, 
whether out of the body I know not, God knoweth), such an 
one caught up even unto the thnd heaven 3 And I know such 
a man (whether im the body or out of the body I hnow not, God 
knoweth), 4 that he was caught up into Paradise and heard” 
unspeakable words which it 15 not lawful for a man to utter 
5 For such an one will I boast,” etc+ It has been argued fiom 
this passage, and the repetition of the expression “ whether in the 
body οἱ out of the body I know not,” that Paul himself could 
clearly distinguish objective facts from subjective impressions 
No interpretation could well be more erroneous It 15 evident 
that Paul has no doubt whatever of his having been mm the third 
heaven and in Paradise, and as little of his having heard the 
unspeakable words ‘That is quite objectively real to him = His 
only doubt 1s whether the body was caught up with his soul uporr «.-- 
this occasion5 No one who has carefully considered such 
phenomena and examined the statements here made can have any 
doubt as to the natme of this vision The conception of bemg 
caught up into “(ἂς thnd heaven,” “into Paradise,” and there 
hearing these “unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter,” betrays in no doubtful manner the source of the « 
subjective impressions Of course, divines who are prepared to 
see in this passage the account of an actual objective event will 
not consider it evidence that Paul had subjective visions which he 
beheved to have been objective facts, but to those who, more 
rightly and reasonably, we think, recognise the subjective character 
of the vision, 1t must at once definitely settle the pomt that Paul 
could mistake subjective impiessions for objective realities, and 
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consequently the argument for the similar subjectivity of the vision 
of Jesus becomes complete The possibility of such a mistake 1s 
precisely what Apologists question Here 1s an instance in which 
the mistake has clearly been made by Paul 
The Apostle’s own statementy show him to have been super- 
latively visionary and impressionable, with restless nervous energy, 
it 1s true, but, at the same time, with keen physical and mental 
susceptibility Liable to be uplifted by “the excess of revela- 
tions,” glorying in ‘‘ visions and revelations of the Lord,” possessing 
ecstatic powers more than all otheis, subjecting his very movements, 
his visits to Jerusalem, to the direction of impulses which he 
supposed to be revelations , there has never been a case in which 
both temperament and religious belief more thoroughly combined 
to ascribe, with perfect conviction, objective reality to subjective 
impressions connected with divine things then occupying his 
mind 
Paul, moreover, lived in a time when the Messianic longing of 
the Jews led them to be profoundly interested students of the later 
apocalyptic writings, which certainly made a deep impression upon 
the Apostle, and in which he must have been struck by the image 
of the promised Messiah, like the Son of Man, coming on the 
clouds of heaven (Dan vn 13, cf 1 Cor xv 47) At no time was 
such a vision more likely to present itself to him than when his 
mind was fixed upon the Messianic idea with all the intensity of 
one who had been persecuting those who asserted that the Messiah 
had already come Here was reason for all that concentration of 
thought upon the subyect which produces such visions , and when 
“-Goubt and hesitation entered into that eager tense spirit, the 
conflict must have been sharp and the nerves highly strung The 
Jesus whom he saw with his mind’s eye was the climaa of convic- 
tion im such a nature, and the vision vividly brought to him 
his own self-reproachful thoughts for mistaken zeal, and the 
remorse of noble souls which bounds to reparation He devoted 
himself as eagerly to Christianity as he had previously done to 
Judaism He changed the contents but not the form of his mind 
Paul the Christian was the same man as Paul the Jew, and, in 
abandoning the conception of a Messiah “ according to the flesh,” 
and placing his whole faith in one “‘ according to the spirit,” he 
displayed the same characteristics as before The revolution in his 
mind, of which so much 15 said, was merely one affecting the 
Messianic idea He did not at a bound become the complete 
Apostle of the Gentiles, but, accepting at first nothing more than 
belief in a Messiah according to the spirit, his comprehensive and 
peculiar system of theology was, of course, only the result of 
subsequent reflection That his conviction should have been com- 
pleted by a subjective vision 15 no more strange than that he 
3M 
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should believe τῇ supernatural Chansmata, miraculous speaking 
with tongues, and being actually caught up into the third heaven, 
into Paradise, and hearing there unutterable words which τὲ 1s not 
lawful for ἃ man to utter Paul evidently never questioned the 
source of his visions They were simply accepted as divine 
revelations, and they excited all the less of misgiving in his soul 
from the fact that, without doubt, they expressed the expected 
solution of problems which intensely occupied his mind, and 
reflected conclusions already practically formed by his own 
thoughts * 

There remain two pots to be briefly considered The first of 
these 1s the assertion, constantly made im various shapes, that the 
cardinal miracles of the Resurrection and Ascension were pro- 
claimed as unquestionable facts, without contradiction, at a time 
when such an assertion might have been easily refuted The 
production of the body, the still occupied sepulchre, it 1s said, 
would have set such pretensions at rest [015 unnecessary to say ας 
that the proclamation of the Resurrection and Ascension as facts 
proved nothing beyond the belief, perhaps, of those who asserted 
them So far as Paul 1s concerned, we may seek in vain for any 
assertion of a bodily Ascension But there 1s not the shghtest 
evidence to show when the Resurrection and Ascension were first 
publicly proclaimed as unquestionable facts Even the Gospels ai 
do not state that they were mentioned beyond the circle of dis- 
ciples The second Synoptist, who does not state that Jesus 
himself was seen by anyone, makes the curious affirmation at the 
close of his Gospel as we have it, that the women, on receiving 
the announcement of the Resurrection from the angels, and the-~ 
command for the disciples and Peter to go into Galilee, ‘‘ went 
out and fled from the sepulchre, for trembling and astonishment 
seized them, and they said nothing to anyone, for they were | 
afraid”? In the fourth Gospel, although the “beloved disciple” 
went into the sepulchre, “and he saw and believed,” it 1s related 
of him and Peter ‘So the disciples went away again unto their 
own home 53. The Eleven, in fact, who all forsook ther Master 


-- 


* “Tf those appearances (to his disciples) were purely svbyectrve,” objects 
Dr Farrar, ‘*how can we account for their sudden, rapid, and total ces- 
sation?” (Lzfe of Chrast, 1, p 432, note 1) We might reply that, 
if objective, such a cessation would be still more unaccountable Being sub- 
jective, the appearances, of course, ceased when the conditions of excitement 
and eapectancy which produced them passed away But, in point of fact, 
they did not suddenly and totally cease The appearance to Paul occurred 
after a considerable interval, and there 1s the tradition of more than one 
punagen’ 2 him, but eet the history of the Church we hear of 

ective visio 
ee = santa ms whenever a fitting individual has been found in the 
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and fled who are represented as meeting with closed doors “for 
fear of the Jews” with closed doors after eight days, it 1s again 
said, although a week before ten of them are said to have seen 
Jesus were not likely to expose themselves to the fate of Jesus 
by rushing into the Inghways and asserting the Resunection 
Beyond the statement of the Gospels, the value of which we have 
seen, and which 1s accompanied by so many confused circum- 
stances, there 1s no evidence whateve: that the sepulchre was 
found empty There 1s no evidence that the sepulchre was really 
known to the disciples, none of whom, probably, was present at 
the ciucifixion, and it might well be inferred that the women, 
who are represented as ignorant that the body had already been 
embalmed, yet who are the chief supposed witnesses for the empty 
sepulchre and the informants of the disciples, were equally 
ignorant of the sepulchie in which the body was laid We might 
ask whether the 500 biethren who are said to have seen Jesus at 
. the same time came from Galilee, or wherever they were, and 
examined the state of the sepulchre? We have already said, 
however, that, if the sepulchre had been shown to be empty, the 
very last thing which could be proved by that circumstance would 
be the correctness of the assertion that τὸ had become so in 
consequence of a stupendous miracle On the other hand, if it 
"had been shown that τί was occupied by a body, it 1s exceedingly 
doubtful whether the fact would have convinced anyone not 
previously sure that Jesus could not have risen from the dead, and 
he would not have required such evidence When the Resur- ~ 
_rection was publicly proclaimed as a fact, the body could no longer 
“have been recognisable , and the idea that any of those in autho- 
rity could have thought such demonstration necessary to refute a 
story whispered about amongst an obscure sect in Jerusalem, or 
even more courageously asserted, 1s a product of late: times 
When Jesus of Nazareth, the head of the nascent sect, was 
suppressed by a shameful death, his humble and timid followers 
were, obviously, for a time despised , and there is little reason to 
suppose that the chief priests and rulers of the Jews would have 
condescended to any public contradiction of their affirmations, if 
they had even felt indifference to the defilement of exposing, for 
such a purpose, a decaying body tothe gaze of Jerusalem ‘This 
kind of 1efutation 1s possible only in the imagination of divines 
Besides, what evidence 1s there that even a single indifferent 
person found the sepulchre empty? There is not an iota of 
proof 
On the contiary, there 1s the very strongest evidence that, when 
the assertion of the Resurrection and Ascension as “ unquestion- 
able facts” was made, it was contradicted in the only practical and 
pfacticable way conceivable (1) by all but universal disbelief in 
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Jerusalem , (2) by actual persecution of those who asserted it It 
is a perfectly undemiable fact that the great mass of the Jews 
totally dened the truth of the statement by disbelieving 1t, and 
that the converts to Christianity, who soon swelled the numbers 
of the Church and spread its influence amongst the nations, were 
not the citizens of Jerusalem, who were capable of refuting such 
assertions, but strangers and Gentiles The number of the commu- 
nity of Jerusalem after the forty days seems to be stated by the 
author of Acts as “about 120,” and, although the numbers 
added to the Church, according to this document, are evidently 
fabulous, the conveits at Pentecost are, apparently, chiefly from 
amongst the devout men of every nation upon earth congregated 
at Jerusalem To this hour the Jews have retaimed as their 
inheritance the denial by their forefathers of the asserted facts 
The assertion, secondly, was emphatically denied by the perse- 
cution, as soon as it became worth any one’s while to persecute, 
of those who made it It was in this way denied by Paul himself, 
at a time when verification was infinitely more possible than when 
he came to join in the assertion Are we to suppose that the 
Apostle took no trouble to convince himself of the facts before he 
began to persecute? He was in the confidence of the high priests, 
it seems, can he ever have heard the shghtest doubt from them on 
the subject? Is 1 not palpable that Paul and his paity, by their 
very pursuit of those who maintained such allegations, stigmatised 
them as falsehoods, and perhaps as imposture? If it be said that 
“Paul became convinced of his mistake, it 1s perfectly obvious that 
his conversion was not due to local and circumstantial evidence, 


but to dogmatic considerations and his supposed vision of Jeswo-* <= 


He disbelieved when the alleged occurrences were recent and, as 
it is said, capable of refutation, he believed when the time for 
such refutation had passed 

The second point to which we have referred 1s the vague and 
final objection of Apologists that, if the vision of Jesus was merely 
subjective, the fabiic of the Church and even of Christianity 15 
based upon unreality and self-deception Is this possible? they 
ask Is it possible that for eighteen centuries the Resurrection 
and Ascension have been proclaimed and believed by milhons, 
with no other original foundation than self-delusion? The vague- 
ness and apparent vastness of this objection, perhaps, make it a 
formidable argumentum ad hominem, but 1t vanishes mto very 
small proportions as we approach it Must we, then, understand 
that the dogmas of all religions which have been estabhshed must 
have been objective truths? and that this 15 a necessary inference 
from their wide adoption? Τῇ so, then all historical religions before 
Christianity, and after it, must take rank as substantially true In 
that case the religion of the Veda, of Buddha, of Zoroaster, Ὃξ 
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Mohammed, ἴοι instance, can as little be based on unreality and self- 
deception as Christianity They have secued wide acceptance 
from manhind Miulhons have for centuries devoutly held their 
tenets, and to this day the followers of Sahya Muni are as numerous 
as the believers in the religion of Paul [ not, the objection at 
once falls to the ground as an argument, and the problem becomes 
a simple matter of evidence, which has been fully discussed and 
disposed of 
When we analyse the fact, τὶ becomes apparent that, ultimately, 
belief τῇ the Resurrection and Ascension resolves itself into the 
behef of afew or of one It requies very little reflection to perceive 
that the Christian Church 15 founded much more upon belief in the 
Resurrection than on the reality of the fact itself Nothing 1s more 
undeniable than the circumstance that not more than a very small 
number of men’ are even alleged to have seen the nsen Jesus 
The mass of those who have believed in the Resurrection have 
~ done so because of the assurance of these few men, and perhaps 
because they may have been led to think that the event was 
predicted in Scripture Up to this day, converts to the dogma 
are made, if made at all, upon the assurance of Paul and the 
Gospels The vast question at last dwindles down to the inquiry 
Can a few men, can one man, draw erroneous inferences and be 
honestly deceived by something supposed to have been seen? 
We presume that there can be no hesitation in giving an affirmative 
reply The rest follows as a matter of course Others simply 
believe the report of those who have believed before them In 
course of time, so many believe that it 1s considered almost out- 
rageous to disbeheve or demand evidence The number of those 
who have believed 1s viewed at last as an overwhelming proof of 
the truth of the creed 
It 1s a most striking and eatraordinary fact that the hfe and 
teaching of Jesus have scarcely a place in the system of Paul 
Had we been dependent upon him, we should have had no idea 
of the Great Master who preached the Sermon on the Mount, 
and embodied pure truths in parables of such luminous simplicity 
His noble morality would have remamed unknown, and his 
lessons of rare spnitual excellence have been lost to the world 
Paul sees no significance mm that hfe, but concentrates all interest 
in the death and Resurrection of his Messiah The ecclesiastical 
Christianity which was mainly Paul’s work has almost effaced the 
true work of Jesus In the sepulchre hewn out of the rock are 
deposited the teaching and example of Jesus, and from it there 
rises ἃ mystic Christ lost in a halo of theology 
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We have seen that Divine Revelation could only be necessary or 
conceivable for the purpose of communicating to us something 
which we could not otherwise discover, and that the truth of 
communications which are essentially beyond and undiscos erable 
by reason cannot be attested in any other way than by miraculous 
signs distinguishing them as divine Τὶ 19 admitted that no other 
testimony could justify our believing the specific Revelation which 
we are considering, the very substance of which τὸ supernatural 
and beyond the criticism of reason, and that its doctrines, if not 
proved to be miraculous truths, must mevitably be pronounced 
“the wildest delusions” “By no rational bemg could a just and 
benevolent hfe be accepted as proof of such astonshing 
announcements ” 

On examining the alleged miraculous evidence for Christianity 
as Divine Revelation, we find that, even if the actual occur- 
rence of the supposed mnracles could be substantiated, their 
value as evidence would be destroyed by the necessary admission 
that miracles are not limited to one source and are not exclusively 
associated with truth, but are performed by various spintual 
Beings, Satanic as well as Divine, and are not always cvidential, 
but are sometimes to be regarded as delusive and for the trial of 


faith As the doctrmes supposed to be revealed are beyont” 


Reason, and cannot in any sense be intelligently approved by the 
human intellect, no evidence which 1s of so doubtful and 
inconclusive a nature could sufficiently attest them  ‘Tlus alone 
would disqualify the Christtan miracles for the duty which only 
miracles are capable of performing 
The supposed miraculous evidence for the Divine Revelation, 
moreover, 15 not only without any special divine character, being 
avowedly common also to Satanic agency, but 11 15 not orginal 
either in conception or details Similar miracles are reported long 
antecedently to the first promulgation of Christianity, and con- 
tinued to be performed for centuries after it A stream of miracu- 
lous pretension, m fact, has flowed through all human history, 
deep and broad as it has passed through the darker ages, but 
dwindhng down to a thread as it has entered days of enlighten- 
ment The evidence was too hackneyed and commonplace to 
make any impression upon those before whom the Christian 
miracles are said to have been performed, and it altogether fayled 
to convince the people to whom the Revelation was primanil}* 
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addressed The selection of such evidence for such a purpose 15 
much more characteristic of human weakness than of divine 
power 

The true characte: of miracles is at once betrayed by the fact 
that their supposed occunence has thus been confined to ages of 
ignorance and supeistition, and that they are absolutely unknown 
in any time or place where science has provided witnesses fitted 
to appreciate and ascertain the nature of such exhibitions of 
supernatural power There is not the sliglitest evidence that 
any attempt was made to investigate the supposed miraculous 
occuirences, ΟἹ to justify the inferences so freely drawn from 
them, nor is there any reason to believe that the witnesses pos- 
sessed, 1 any considerable degree, the fulne$s of knowledge and 
sobriety of judgment requisite for the purpose No muracle 
has yet established its claim to the rank even of apparent reality, 
and all such phenomena must remain in the dim region of 
imagination The test applied to the largest class of muacles, 
connected with demoniacal possession, discloses the falsity of all 
miraculous pietension 

There is no uncertainty as to the origin of belief in supernatural 
interference with nature The assertion that spurious miracles 
have sprung up round a few instances of genuine miraculous power 
has not a single valid argument to support it History clearly 
demonstrates that, wherever ignoiance and superstition have pre- 
vailed, every obscure occurrence has been attributed to super- 
natural agency, and it 1s freely acknowledged that, under their 
influence, inexplicable and miraculous are convertible terms On 

“che other hand, in proportion as knowledge of natural laws has 

increased, the theory of supernatural interference with the order of 
nature has been dispelled, and miracles have ceased ‘The effect 
of science, however, 1s not limited to the present and future, but 
its action 1s equally retrospective, and phenomena which were once 
ignorantly isolated from the sequence of natural cause and effect 
are now restored to their place in the unbroken order Ignorance 
and superstition created miracles , knowledge has for ever annihi- 
lated them 

To justify miracles two assumptions are made _ first, an Infinite 
Personal God, and second, a Divine design of Revelation, the 
execution of which necessarily mvolves supernatural action 
Miracles, it 15 argued, are not contrary to nature, or effects pro- 
duced without adequate causes, but, on the contrary, are caused 
by the intervention of this Infinite Personal God for the purpose 
of attesting and carying out the Divine design Neither of the 
assumptions, however, can be reasonably maintained 

The assumption of an Infinite Personal God, a Being at once 

gttmited and unlimited, 15 a use of language to which no mode of 
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human thought can possibly attach itself Morcover, the assump- 
tion of a God woiking miracles 1s emphatically excluded by 
universal experience of the order of nature The allegation of a 
specific Dive cause of miracles 15 further inadequate from the 
fact that the powe1 of working mgracles 1s avowedly not limited to 
a Personal God, but 1s also ascribed to other spiritual Beings , and 
it must, consequently, always be impossible to prove that the 
supposed miraculous phenomena originate with one and not with 
anothe:. On the other hand, the assumption of a Divine design 
of Revelation is not suggested by anteccdent probability, but τς 
derived fiom the very Revelation which it 15 mtended to justify, as 
is hkewise the assumption of a Personal God, and both are equally 
vicious as arguments ‘The circumstances which are supposed to 
require this Divine design, and the details of the scheme, are 
absolutely inciedible, and opposed to all the results of science 
Nature does not countenance any theory of the original perfection 
and subsequent degiadation of the human race, and the sup- 
position of a frustrated onginal plan of creation, and of later 
impotent endeavouis to correct it, 1s as mconsistent with Divine 
ommipotence and wisdom as the proposed pumishment of the 
human race, and the mode devised to save some of them, are 
opposed to justice and morality Such assumptions are essentially 
inadmissible, and totally fail to explain and justify miracles 

Whatever definition may be given of miracles, such exceptional 
phenomena must at least be antecedently incredible In the 
absence of absolute knowledge, human belief must be guided by 
the balance of evidence, and it 1s obvious that the evidence for 
the uniformity of the order of nature, which 15 derived froifi 
universal experience, must be enoimously greater than can be the 
testimony for any alleged exception to 1 On the other hand, 
universal experience prepares us to consider mistakcs of the senses, 
imperfect observation, and erroneous inference as not only possible, 
but eminently probable on the part of the witnesses of phenomena, 
even when they are perfectly honest and truthful, and more 
especially so when such disturbing causes as religious excitement 
and superstition are present When the report of the original 
witnesses only reaches us indirectly and through the medium of 
tradition, the probability of error 1s further increased Thus the 
allegation of muracles 1s discredited, both positnely by the 
invariability of the order of nature, and negatively by the fallibility 
of human observation and testimony The history of miraculous 
pretension in the world, and the circumstances attending the 
special exhibition of it which we are e\amining, suggest natural 
explanations of the reported facts which wholly remove them from 
the region of the supernatural - 

When we proceed to examine the direct witnesses for thes 
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Chuistian miracles, we do not discover any exceptional circumstances 
neutralising the preceding considerations On the contrary, we 
find that the case turns not upon muracles substantially before us, 
but upon the mere narratives of miracles said to have occurred 
over eighteen hundred yeais ago It 1s obvious that, for such 
narratives to possess any real force and validity, 1t 1s essential that 
then character and authoiship should be placed beyond all doubt 
They must proceed fiom eye-witnesses capable of estimating aright 
the nature of the phenomena Ow four Gospels, however are 
strictly anonymous works The superscriptions which now 
distinguish them are undeniably of later origin than the works 
themselves, and do not proceed from the composers of the Gospels 
Of the wnters to whom these narratives are traditionally asciibed, 
only two are even said to have been Apostles, the alleged authors 
of the second and thnd Synoptics neither having been personal 
followers of Jesus noi eye-witnesses of the events they desciibe 
Under these circumstances, we are wholly dependent upon external 
evidence for information regarding the authorship and trustworthi- 
ness of the four canonical Gospels 

In examining this evidence we proceeded upon clea and 
definite principles Without forming or adopting any theory 
whatever as to the date οἱ origin of our Gospels, we simply searched 
the writings of the Fathers, during a century and a half after the 
events im question, for information regarding the composition and 
character of these works, and even for any certain traces of their 
use, although, if discovered, these could prove little beyond the 
mere existence of the Gospels used at the date of the writer In 
the latter and minoi investigation we were guided by canons of 
criticism previously laid down, and which are based upon the 
simplest laws of evidence We found that the writings- of the 
Fathers, during a century and a half after the death of Jesus, are a 
complete blank so far as any evidence regarding the composition 
and character of our Gospels 1s concerned, unless we except the 
tradition preserved by Papas, after the middle of the second 
century, the details of which fully justify the conclusion that 
our first and second Synoptics, in their present form, cannot be 
the works said to have been composed by Matthew and Mark 
There is thus no evidence whatever directly connecting any of 
the canonical Gospels with the writers to whom they are popu- 
larly attributed, and later tradition, of little or no value in itself, 1s 
separated by a long interval of profound silence from the epoch at 
which they are supposed to have been composed With one 
exception, moreover, we found that, during the same century and 
a half, there 1s no certain and unmistakable trace even of the 

angnymous use of any of our Gospels in the early Church This 
iret of couise, does not justify the conclusion that none of these 
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Gospels was actually in existence during any part of that time, nor 
have we anywhere suggested such an inference, but strict examina- 
tion of the evidence shows that there 15 no positive proof that they 
were, The exception to which we refer is Marcion’s Gospel, 
which was, we think, based upoy our thnd Synoptic, and conse- 
quently must be accepted as evidence of the existence of that 
work Marcion, however, docs not gre the slightest information 
as to the authorship of the Gospel, and his charges against it of 
adulteration cannot be considered very fayourable testimony as to 
its infallible character If 1t be received that Tatian’s Diatessaron 
is based upon our four Gospels, nothing further than their mere 
existence at that period 1s proved The canonical Gospels con- 
tinue to the end anonymous documents of no evidential value 
for miracles They do not themselves pretend to be inspired 
histories, and they cannot escape from the ordinary rules of 
criticism Internal evidence does not modify the inferences from 
external testimony Apart from continual minor contradictions 
throughout the first three Gospels, τὸ 1s impossible to reconcile 
the representations of the Synoptics with those of the fourth 
Gospel They mutually destroy each other as evidence They 
must be pronounced mere narratives, compiled long after the 
events recorded, by unknown persons who were neither eye- 
witnesses of the alleged miraculous occurrences, nor hearers of 
the statements they profess to report They cannot be accepted 
as adequate testimony for miracles and the reality of Divine 
Revelation 

Applying these tests to the Acts of the Apostles, we arrived at 


the same results Acknowledged to be composed by the same~ σ΄ 


author who produced the third Synoptic that author’s identity 1s 
not thereby made more clear There 15 no evidence of the 
slightest value regarding its character, but, on the other hand, the 
work itself teems to such an eatent with miraculous incidents and 
supernatural agency that the credibility of the narrative 
requires an extraordinary amount of attestation to secure for it 
any serious consideration When the statements of the author 
are compared with the emphatic declarations of the Apostle 
Paul, and with authentic accounts of the dev elopment of the 
early Christian Church, it becomes evident that the Acts of the 
Apostles, as might have been supposed, 1s a legendary composi- 
tion of a later day, which cannot be regarded as sober and 
credible history, and rather discredits than tends to establish the 
reality of the muracles with which its pages 80. suspiciously 
abound 

The remaiming books of the New Testament Canon required 
no separate examination, because, even if genuine, they contain 


no additional testimony to the reality of Divine Revelation, beyonan, 
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the implied belief in such doctrines as the Incarnation and Resur- 
rection It 1s unquestionable, we suppose, that m some form or 
other the Apostles believed in these miracles, and the assumption 
that they did so supeisedes the necessity for examining the 
authenticity of the Catholic Epistles and Apocalypse In hke 
mannel, the recognition as genuine of fou: Epistles of Paul, which 
contain his testimony to miracles, renders 1t superfluous to discuss 
the authenticity of the other letters attributed to him 

The general belief 1n miraculous power and its possession by 
the Church 1s brought to a practical test in the case of the Apostle 
Paul After elaborate consideration of his letters, we came to 
the unhesitating conclusion that, instead of establishing the reality 
of miracles, the unconscious testimony of Paul clearly demon- 
strates the facility with which erroneous inferences convert the 
most natural phenomena into supernatural occurrences 

As a final test, we carefully examined the whole of the evidence 
for the cardinal dogmas of Chnistianity the Resurrection and 
Ascension of Jesus First taking the four Gospels, we found that 
their accounts of these events are not only full of legendary 
matter, but that they even contradict and exclude each other, and 
so far from establishing the reality of such stupendous miracles, 
they show that no reliance 1s to be placed on the statements of 
the unknown authors Taking next the testimony of Paul, which 
15. more important as at least authentic and proceeding from an 
Apostle of whom we know mote than of any other of the early 
missionaries of Christianity, we saw that it was indefinite and 
utterly insufficient His so-called “ circumstantial account of the 
Restimony upon which the belief in the Resurrection rested” 
consists merely of vague and undetailed heaisay, differing, so fai 
as 1t can be compared, from the statements in the Gospels, and 
without other attestation than the bare fact that it 1s repeated by 
Paul, who doubtless believed 1t, although he had not himself been 
a witness of any of the supposed appearances of the risen Jesus 
which he so briefly catalogues Paul’s own personal testimony to 
the Resurrection is limited to a vision of Jesus, of which we have 
no authentic details, seen many years after the alleged miracle 
Considering the peculiar and highly nervous temperament of Paul, 
of which he himself supplies abundant evidence, there can be no 
hesitation in deciding that this vision was purely subjective, as 
were likewise, in all probability, the appearances to the excited 
disciples of Jesus, if they ever really occurred The testimony of 
Paul himself, before his imagination was stimulated to ecstatic 
fervour by the beauty of a spiritualised religion, was an earnest 
denial of the great Christian dogma emphasised by the active 
persecution of those who affirmed it, and a vision, especially in 

é case of one so constituted, supposed to be seen many years 
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after the fact of the Resurrection had ceased to be capable of 
verification, 1s not an argument of convincing force We were 
compelled to pronounce the evidence for the Resurrection and 
Ascension absolutely and hopelessly madequate to prove the 
realty of such stupendous miracles, wich must consequently be 
unhesitatingly rejected There 15 no 1eason given, or even con- 
ceivable, why allegations such as these, and dogmas affecting 
the 1ehgion and even the salvation of the human race, should be 
accepted upon evidence which would be declared totally insufficient 
in the case of any common question of property or ttle before a 
Jegal tubunal On the contrary, the more momentous the pomt 
to be established, the more complete must be the proof 1equned 

If we test the results at which we have arrived by gencial 
considerations, we find them everywhere confirmed and established 
There 1s nothing original m the claim of Christianity to be regarded 
as Divine Revelation, and nothing new either in the doctrines said 
to have been revealed, or τὰ the miracles by which it 1s alleged to 
have been distinguished There has not been a single Instoncal 
religion largely held amongst men which has not pretended to be 
divinely revealed, and the written books of which have not been 
represented as directly mspired There τς not a doctrine, 
sacrament, or rite of Christiantty which has not substantially 
formed part of earher rehgions, and not a single phase of the 
supernatural history of the Christ, from his miraculous conception, 
birth, and incarnation, to his death, resurrection, and ascension, 
which has not had its counterpart in earlier mythologies Weaven 
and hell, with characteustic variation of details, have held an 
important place in the eschatology of many creeds and raced 
The same may be said even of the moral teaching of Chrishanity, 
the elevated precepts of which, although in a less perfect and 
connected form, had already suggested themselves to many noble 
minds and been promulgated by ancient sages and philosophers 
That this Inquiry into the reality of Divine Revelation has been 
hmuted to the claim of Christianity has arisen solely from a 
desne to condense it within reasonable bounds, and confine it to 
the only religion in connection with which it could practically 
interest us now 

There 15 nothmg in the nstory and achievements of Chrisanity 
Which can be considered characteristic of a region divinely 
revealed for the salvation of mankind Originally said to have 
been communicated to a single nation, specially selected as the 
peculiar people of God, and for whom distinguished privileges 
were said to be reserved, it was almost unanimously rejected by 
that nation at the time, and it has contmued to be repudiated by 
its descendants with singular unanimity to the present day After 
more than nineteen centuries, this Divine scheme of salvation has 
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not obtained even the nominal adhesion of more than a third of 
the human race, and τῇ, in a census of Christendom, distinction 
could now be made of those who no longer seriously believe τῷ it 
as Supernatural Religion, Christianity would take a much lower 
numencal position Sakya Myni, a teacher only second in 
nobility of character to Jesus, and who, like him, proclaimed a 
system of elevated morality, has even now almost twice the 
number of followers, although his missionaries never sought 
converts in the West Considered as a scheme Divinely devised 
as the best, 1f not only, mode of redeeming the human race and 
saving them from eternal damnation, promulgated by God himself 
incarnate in human form, and completed by his own actual 
death upon the cioss for the sins of the world, such results as 
these can only be 1egarded as practical failure, although they may 
not be disproportionate for a system of elevated morality 

We shall probably never be able to determine how far the great 
Teacher may, through his own speculations or misunderstood 
spuitual utterances, have suggested the supernatural doctrines 
subsequently attributed to him, and by which his whole history and 
system soon became transformed, but no one who attentively 
studies the subject can fail to be struck by the absence of such 
dogmas from the earlier records of his teaching It 15 to the 
excited veneration of the followers of Jesus that we owe most 
of the supernatural elements so characteristic of the age and 
people We may look in vain, even in the synoptic Gospels, for 
the doctrines elaborated in the Pauline Epistles and the Gospel of 
Ephesus The great transformation of Chnistianity was effected by 
“men who had never seen Jesus, and who were only acquainted 
with his teaching after it had become transmuted by tradition 
The fervid imagination of the East constructed Christian theology 
It is not difficult to follow the development of the creeds of the 
Church, and it 1s certainly most instructive to observe the progres- 
sive boldness with which its dogmas were expanded by pious 
enthusiasm The New Testament alone represents seveial stages 
of dogmatic evolution Before his first followers had passed 
away the process of transformation had commenced The disciples, 
who had so often misunderstood the teaching of Jesus during his 
life, prously distorted it after his death His simple lessons of 
meekness and humility were soon forgotten With lamentable 
rapidity, the elaborate structure of ecclesiastical Christianity, 
following stereotyped lines of human superstition, and deeply 
coloured by Alexandrian philosophy, displaced the simple morality 
of Jesus Doctrinal controversy, which commenced amongst the 
very Apostles, has ever since divided the unity of the Chnistian 
body The perverted ingenuity of successive generations of 
*Churchmen has filled the world with theological quibbles, which 
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naturally enough culmmated im doctrines of Immaculate Concep- 
tion and Papal Infallibility 

It 1s sometimes affiimed, however, that those who proclaim 
such conclusions not only wantonly destroy the dearest hopes of 
humanity, but remove the only splid basis of morality , and it 15 
alleged that, before existing belief is disturbed, the iconoclast 1s 
bound to provide a substitute for the shattered idol Τὸ this 
we may reply that speech or silence does not alter the reality 
of things The recogmition of Truth cannot be made dependent 
on consequences, or be trammelled by considerations of spurious 
expediency Its declaration m a serous and suitable manner to 
those who are capable of judging can never be premature Its 
suppression cannot be effectual, and 1s only a humihating compro- 
mise with conscious imposture In so far as morality 1s concerned, 
belief in a system of future rewards and punishments, although of 
an intensely degraded character, may, to a certaim extent, have 
promoted observance of the letter of the law in darker ages and 
even in our own, but τὲ may, we think, be shown that education 
and civilisation have done infimtely more to enforce its spirit 
How far Chnstiamty has promoted education and civilisa- 
tion we shall not here venture adequately to discuss We 
may emphatically assert, however, that whatever benefictal 
effect Christianity has produced has been due, not to its super- 
natural dogmas, but to its simple morality Dogmatic theology, 
on the contrary, has retarded education and impeded science 
Wherever it has been dominant civilisation has stood still 
Science has been judged and suppressed by the light of a text or 
a chapter of Genesis Almost every great advance which has been” 
made towards enlightenment has been achieved in spite of the 
protest or the anathema of the Church Submissive ignorance, 
absolute or comparative, has been tacitly fostered as the most 
desirable condition of the popular mind “Except ye be con- 
yerted, and become as httle children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven,” has been the favourite text of Doctors of 
Divinity with a stock of incredible dogmas difficult of assimilation 
by the virile mind Even now the friction of theological resis- 
tance 15. a constant waste of imtellectual power The early 
enunciation of so pure a system of morality, and one sq in- 
telligible to the simple as well as profound to the wise, was 
of great value to the world, but, experience being once systema- 
tised and codified, if higher prnciples do not constrain us, 
society may safely be left to see morals sufficiently observed 
It is true that, notwithstanding its fluctuating rules, morality 
has hitherto assumed the character of a Divine imstitution : 
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social experience The choice of a noble life is no longer a 
theological question, and ecclesiastical patents of truth and 
uprightness have finally expired Morality, which has ever 
changed its complexion and modified its injunctions according to 
social requirements, will necessarily be enforced as part of human 
evolution, and is not dependent on teligious terronsm or super- 
stitious persuasion If we are supposed to say, Cz dono? and 
only practise morality, or be ruled by mght principles, to gain a 
heaven or escape a hell, there 1s nothing lost, for such grudging 
and calculated morality is merely a spurious imitation which can 
as well be produced by social compulsion But if we have ever 
been really penetrated by the pure spint of morality, if we have in 
any degree attamed that elevation of mind which instinctively 
turns to the true and noble and shrinks from the baser level of 
thought and action, we shall feel no need of the stimulus of a 
system of rewards and punishments in a future state which has for 
so long been represented as essential to Christianity 

The argument so often employed by theologians, that Divine 
Revelation 1s necessary for man, and that certain views con- 
tained in that Revelation are required by our moral conscious- 
ness, 15 purely imaginary and derived from the Revelation which 
it seeks to maintain The only thing absolutely necessary for man 
is Truth , and to that, and that alone, must our moral conscious- 
ness adapt itself Reason and experience forbid the expectation 
that we can acquire any knowledge otherwise than through natural 
channels We might as well expect to be supernaturally nourished 
as supernaturally informed ΤῸ complam that we do not know all 


=~Sat we desire to know 15 foolish and unreasonable It 15 tanta- 


mount to complainmg that the mind of man 15 not differently 
constituted To attain the full altitude of the Knowable, whatever 
that may be, should be our earnest aim, and more than this 15 not 
for humanity 

We gain more than we lose by awaking to find that our theology 
15 human invention, and our eschatologyan unhealthydream Weare 
freed from the incubusof base Hebrew mythology, and from doctrines 
of Divine government which outrage morality and set cruelty and 
injustice in the place of holiness If we have to abandon cherished 
anthropomorphic visions of future blessedness, the details of 
which are either of unseizable dimness or of questionable joy, we 
are at least delivered from quibbling discussions of the meaning 
of αἰώνιος, and our eternal hope is unclouded by the doubt 
whether mankind 1s to be tortured in hell for ever and a day, or 
for a day without the ever At the end of life there may be no 
defimte vista of a Heaven glowing with the light of apocalyptic 
imagination, but neither will there be the unutterable horror of a 
Purgatory or a Hell, lurid with flames, for the helpless victims of 
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an unjust but ommipotent Creator ΤῸ entertain such libellous 
representations at all as part of the contents of “ Divine Revela- 
tion,” 11 was necessary to assert that man was incompetent to judge 
of the ways of the God of Revelation, and must not suppose him 
endowed with the perfection of human conceptions of justice and 
mercy, but submit to call wrong nght and nght wrong at the foot 
of an almighty Despot But now the reproach of such reasoning 
is shaken from our shoulders, and returns to the Jewish superstition 
from which it sprang 

Let us ask what has actually been destroyed by such an inquiry 
pressed to its logical conclusion Can Truth by any means be 
made less tiue? Can reality be melted ito thin ar? The 
supposed Revelation not being a reality, that which has been 
destroyed 1s only an illusion, and that which 19 left 15 the truth 
Losing behef τῇ it and its contents, we have lost nothing but that 
which the traveller loses when the mirage, which has displayed 
cool waters and green shades before him, melts swiftly away 
There were no cool fountains really there to allay Ins thirst, no 
flowery meadows for his wearied limbs, his pleasure was delusion, 
and the wilderness 15 blank Rather the mirage, with its pleasant 
illusion, is the human cry, than the desert with its barrenness 
Not so, 1s the friendly warning , seek not vainly in the desert that 
which 1s not there, but turn rather to other horizons and to surer 
hopes Do not waste hfe clinging to ecclesiastical dogmas which 
represent no eternal verities, but search elsewhere for truth which 
may haply be found 
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Jesus different from Synoptics, 195f , | Luke, Gospel of, alleged to be muti- 
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preaches a different Gospel, 730 f ,| RESURRECTION and Ascension, evi- 
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for ow sins Ismah lu, Psalms wn and In, and for the 
Resuniection Psalm vt τὸ and JTosea vi 2 We have already 
pomted out that Instorical criticism has shown that the first four 
passages Just indicated are not Messianic prophecies at all, and we 
may 1epeat that the idea of a suffermg Messiah was wholly foreign 
to the Jewish prophets and people Ὅλο Messiah “crucified,” as 
Paul himself bes witness, was “to Jews a stumbling bloch,”' and 
modern cuticism has clearly established that the parts of Scripture 
by which the ealy Chustians endeavowed to show that such a 
Messiah had been foretold can only be apphed by a perversion of 
the Ουριηλ] signification In the case of the prssages supposed 
to foretell the Resunection the misapplication 195. particularly 
Hagiant We have aheady discussed the use of Psalm xv τὸ, 
which m Acts? 1s put mto the mouth of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul, and shown that the proof passage rests upon ἃ mnstransiation 
of the onginal in the Septuagint? Any reader who will refer to 
Hosea vi 2 will see that the passage m no way applies to the 
Messiah, although, undoubtedly, it has mfluenced the formation of 
the doctine of the Resunection The “sign of the prophet 
Jonah,” which, in Matt vn 40, 15 put into the mouth of Jesus, 1s, 
another passage used with equal incoriectness , and a glimpse of 
the manner in which Chistian tradition took shape, and the 
Gospels were composed, may be obtamed by compaung with the 
words in the first Synoptic the parallel in the thid (\1 29-31) 4 
We shall have moe to say presently regarding the Resurrection 
fon the thnd day ” 

We may now proceed to examme the so called “very cucum- 
stantial account of the testimony on which the behef m the 
Resurrection rested” “And that he was seen by Cephas, then 
by the Twelve After that he was seen by above 500 
brethren at once, of whom the greater part 1emam unto this 
present, but some are fallen asleep After that he was seen by 
James, then by all the Apostles, and last of all he was seen by me 
also”5 There can be no doubt, we think, fiom the terms m which 
this statement is made, that Paul intended to give the Appeaances 
in chronological order It would lnkewise be a fan imference that 
he intended to mention all the appearances of which he was 
aware So far the account may possibly ment the ,epithet 

circumstantial,” but in all othe: respects it 1s scaicely possible to 
conceive any statement less circumstantial As to where the 
usen Jesus was seen by these persons, in what manner, under 
what cncumstances, and at what time, We are not vouchsafed a 
single particular Moreovei, the Apostle was not present on any 
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of these occasions, eacepting, of course, his own vision, and, 
consequently, merely reports appearances of which he has been 
imfoimed by others , but he omits to mention the authority upon 
which he makes these statements, 01 what steps he took to ascer- 
tain their accuracy and reality Iq) instance, when Jesus is said 
to have been seen by 500 brethien at once, it would 
have been of the highest importance for us to know the exact 
details of the scene, the proportion of inference to fact, the 
character of the Apostle’s informant, the extent of the investigation 
into the various 1mpiessions made upon the individuals composing 
the 500, as opposed to the collective affimation We con- 
fess that we do not attach much value to such appeals to the 
experience of 500 persons at once It is difficult to find out 
what the actual experience of the individuals was, and each 
person 1s so apt to catch the infection of his neighbour and 
join τῇ excitement, believing that, though he does not himself see 
or feel anything, his neighbour does, that probably, when inquiry 15 
pressed home, the aggregate affirmation of a large number may 
resolve itself into the actual experience of very few The fact 15, 
-however, that in this “very circumstantial account” we have 
nothing except a mere catalogue by Paul, without a detail οἱ 
information of any kind, of certain appearances which he did not 
himself see always excepting his own vision, which we reserve 

but merely had ‘‘ received” from others As evidence of the 
death and Resurrection it has no value 

If we compare these appearances with the instances recorded in 
the Gospels, the result 1s by no means satisfactory The first 
appearance 15 said to be to Cephas_ [Τὶ 1s argued that Paul passes 
in silence over the appearances to women, both because the 
testimony of women was not received in Jewish courts, and because 
his own opinions regarding the active participation of women in 
matters connected with the Church were of a somewhat exclusive 
character? The appearance to Cephas is generally identified with 
that mentioned, Luke xxiv 342 Nothing could be more cursory 
than the manner in which this appearance 1s related in the Synoptic 
The disciples from Emmaus, returning at once to Jerusalem, 
found the Eleven and those who were with them saying “The 
Lord was raised indeed, and was seen by Simon” Not another 
syllable is said regarding an appearance which, according to Paul, 
was the first which had occurred The other Gospels say still less, 
for they ignore the incident altogether It 1s difficult to find room 
for such an appearance in the Gospel narratives If we take the 


* Cf 1 Cor xiv 34f 


2 So Bisping, Maier, Meyer, Neander, Osiander, Ruckert, Stanley, de 
Wette, etc 


